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L. 


— 


LASS LAB 
A liquid conſonant, which LABO/RIOUS. a. [laborieux, French; labs- 
| ſerves always the ſame ſou  rioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Diligent in work ; aſſiduouns. South, 


Engliſh. 
7 At the end of a monoſyllable it 2. Requiring labour ; tireſome ; not eaſy, 
is always doubled ; as, fall, s fil z except Dryden, 
aſter a diphthong z as, fail, feel. In a word LABO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from ee. 
of more ſyllables 11 is written ſingle z % With labour z with toil. Decay of Pie . 
channel, canal. It is ſometimes put before LABO/RIOUSNESS. 4 from labarian.] 
8 "ſounded feebly after it ; as, bible, 1, Toilſomeneſs; difficulty, 
Decay of Piety, 


LA. int See z look ; behold, | 2. Diligence; aſſidui 
1020 ; I Shakeſpeare, LABOUR. ous. / e Fed labor, Lat.] 
LA/BDANUM. , A refin of the ſofter doing what requires « pain 
kind, of a ſfirong and not unpleaſant ſmell, NI pe exertion of ſtrength ; pains; toil, 
and an aromatick, but not agrecable taſte. 8 


This juice exſudates from a low ſpreading 2. Work to be done. coker, 
ſhrvb, of the ciſtus kind, in Crete, Mii Th 3. Exerciſe ; mation with fome 2287 of 
To LA'/BEFY. v. a. Leica, Latig. ] violence. 
weaken ; to im . Childbirth ; .. 
LA'/BEL, . l, — Latin.] Ta LA/BOUR, . n. [/ab:ro, Latin. 
1. A flip or ſcrip of writing. 1. To toil; to act 12 painful 
Shakeſpeare. Shot 


2 thi appendant to a = Go | 2 To do work ; to take pains, ul. 
LW * * 3. To move with diſflicul 8. Eel 
3. [In law. I A narrow flip of 1 or 42 To be diſeaſed with. Ben, Job 4 
of "on affixed to a deed "x * in 8. To be in diftreſs ; to be prefſed. 


order to hold the ahem, Lat Harris, To be in child- birth z to be in . I 
tin, 


LA'BENT, 2. Sliding ; 
gliding T3 Ni D. 8. To LA/BOUR, „, . 
LA'/BIEL. 3. Lal, Latin. ] Uttered by 2. Te work at; to move wich ch 
the lips. Holder. Clarendon, 
D&BIATED. 4. [labivm, Latin,] Formed To bats ; to belabovr, Dryaen, 
with lips. LABOUR þ. [laboureur, French, ] 


LA/BIODENTAL, 2. [/abiur and dentalir, . One who is employed ip coarſe god tp 
Lat.] Formed or pronounced by the co- ſome v Sup 
operation of the lips and teeth. Helder. by On who takes pains in any emp oy. 
LABO/RANT, |. Flaberens, Latin.) A che- Granwi! 
miſt. Boyle. LA/BOURSOME. a, [from labour, }J Made 
LA/'/BORATORY. . [!aberatoire, French.] With great labour ddd diligence, Shakeſp. 
A chemift'; workroom. Boyle, LRA. 7 PO ] 4 by. Se gx. 
Ver. II. . * 


_-L--&-C 
LA/BY RINTH, . Hung Latin,] 


maze; a place with — N. 
windings. Donne. Denham, 
LAC. J. — leof three ſorts. 1. The ftick 
lac. 4. The ſeed lac. 3. The ſhell lac. 


a. 1 4 os + 


Hill,” 
LACE. [lacet, French. ] 5 

1. A Rring; a cord, Se 2 

2. A ſnare; a gin. Fair 
A platted firing, with which oe 
155 their clothes. Suit. 
4. Ornaments of fine thread curiouſly 
woven. — 
Texture of thread | and ſilver. 
: WIND Herbert, 
6, Sugar, A cant word, Prior. 


To LACE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To faſten with a ſtring run through eilet 
holes. ce. 
2. To adorn with gold or _ textures 
ſewed on, 

3. To embellifh with „ 


Sbal 
4. To beat. L'E ange. 
LA“ CED Mutton, An old word for a whore, 
Shakeſpeare. 
LA'/CEMAN. þ [lace and man.] One who 
deals in lace, Addiſon. 


LA'CERABLE. 0. | from lacerate 1 2 as 
may be torn, —_—_ 
To LA'CERATE. v. 4. [/acero, Latin * 
tear ; to rend. Der 
LACERATTION. J. I from. lacerate.] The 
act of tearing or rending z the breach made 
by tearing, Avbutbnot. 
LA'CERATIVE. a. [from lacerate,] Tear- 
ing ; baving the power to tear, Harvey. 
LA'CHRYMAL. a. [ lachrymal, French. ] 
Generating tears. Cbeyne: 
LA'/CHRYMARY. . I lachryme, Latin. ] 
4 83 + — JP Cees Addiſon, 
ACHRY 7. lachryma 
Lat.] The a& of wa, L 
LA'CHRYMATORY. /. [ lachrymatoire, 
French. ] A veſſel in which tears are gather · 
ed to the henour of the dead, 
1 ACUNIATED. @. [from lacinia, Latin. ] 
' Adorned with fringes and borders. 
To LACK, v. a. [laccken, to leſſen, Dutch. ] 
To want; to need; to be without, 


b Daniel. 

To LACK. v. 5 
1. To be in wank, | Common Prayer. 
2. To be wanting, Geneſis, 


A the yr. ] Went; ne-d; 
„Haine. 


Hee 
LA'CKBRAIN. /. [lack and brain.) One 


that wants wit, Shakeſpeare, 
LA'/CKER; /. A kind of varniſh, which, 
ſpread upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits a 


gold colour, 


To LA/CKER, v. a. [from the . To 
do over with lacker, Pope, 


1 French.] an Eg 
tending ſervant ; a fout-boy, 

To LA'CKEY. . 3. ¶ from the . 
attend ſervi 


lely. 
To LA“ CK ERV. v. . To act as a foot- boys 3 


to pay ſervile attendance, Sandyt. 
LACKLINEN. . Want- 

ing thirts. akeſpeare. 

LA/CKLUSTRE. a. [act no fre ] Want- 

ing brightneſs. bakeſpeare. 
LACO/NICK. 4. [ laconicus, Latin.] Short 

brief, Pope 
LA'CONITSM. . [/aconiſme, NS 

conciſe ſtile, lier. 


LAC®/NICALLY. ad. I from laconict. J 
Briefly ; conciſely. Camden, 


LA'/CTARY. a. {/a#is, Latin.] Milky. 
Brown, 
or + . Llactarium, Lat.] A dairy 


Lac rA“ TIox. 17 — Latin.] The act 
or time of giving ſu 


LA/CTEAL. a, { from lac, Latin.) Con 


I yle. Locke, 
1 3 . The veſſel that conveys * 
Arbuthbnot, 


LACT obs. 4. ¶lactens, — 
I. Milky. 
2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. Bentley, 
LACTE/SCENCE. /. IEA, Latin, ] Ten- 
dency to milk. Bo M 
LACTE/SCENT. a. [/a#eſcens, 2 
ducing milk. | — 
LACTVFFEROUS, 2. [ lac and fero, Latin.] 


N. conveys or brings milk. 
LAD. / [levve, Seren. 
boy; a firipling, in familiar language. 
in paſtoral language. Spenſer 
n > ; 
LADDER. [ þ b hlavne, Saxon. ] 


1. A frame made with eps 9 — 
two upright pieces. Gulliver i Trav, Prior. 


2. vb, 


3. A gradual riſe, | Cv. F/. 

LADE. J. The mouth of a river, from the 
Saxon lade, which fignifies a purging or 
diſcharging. Gib 

To LADE, v. . preter. and part. re, 
laded or laden. [hlavben, ts burden | 
3, To load ; to freight z to bur 


Bacon, - 

2. [hladan, to draw, Savon] To beave 

to throw out. Temple. 
Fo . [from lade.] Nr bur · 


LA'DLE. J. [blavle, Saxop. 
1. A large ſpoon; a veſſe with a long 
handle, uſed in throwing out any liquid. 


Prior. 
2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, inte 


whick the water falling turns it. 
LADY. /. Thlæpd z, Saxon. ] 


1. A 


F 


en. 
1415. Preterite participle of * x Swift, 
LAIN. Preterite Boyle. 
LAIR, . {/ai, French. Tie cove of a 
LAIRD. /, Then, sse The lord of 
2 manor p the _ 
: Chaveland, 


LAM 
l 
properly belongs to the wives = 


SIS 
18 
daughters of earls, 


— ——— 
Sbaleſpeare. 
| n 


LA'DY-BEDSTRAW. /. (Gallen, Lani.) 


A plant. D Miller, 
LA'DY-BIRD. A ſmall red inſet va 
LA/DY-COW, [4 2 
LA/DY-FLy,  &nopennous. Cay. 
LA'DY-DAY, /. { lady and 


. The day 
on which the annunciation 
virgin is celebrated. 
LA'DY-LIKE. 2. { lady and 3 —＋ 
delicate; elegant. 


LADY. MAN TIE. 4. A us. 


LADYSHIP, J. [from lady. ] \The title of 


on. 
LA'DY”%-SLIPPER. g. A flower, on ale 


LADY's-SMOCK. /. A flower, 
LAG. a. | lagg, Swediſh, the end.] 
x. Coming chind ; — ſhort, Carew, 


2. ee — — 


Pepe. 
To 140. 2. ' fate: wo 
1. viter ; to move 
2. To tay behind not to come in, Swift, 
LA'GGER, , [from lag.] A loiterer; an 


LAYIEAL. a. {laique, French; laicus, Lat.] 
= On I being, 8 


LAITY, , [LA.] 
1. oo people as diſtioguiſhed from the 


. 0 fate of a layman. 
LAKE, fe ¶ lac, French ;; lacus, Latin, 
1. A large diffuſion of inland water. Dryd. 
2."A ſmall plaſh of water. 
3. A middle colour, betwixt ultra marine 
and vermilion. Dryden, 
LAMB. ſ. {/amb, Gothick and Saxon. ] 
1. The young of » ſheep. Pope. 
2. wn the Saviour of the world. 
| Common Frayer. 


Sal. 


LAM 


LA'MBKIN. . [from lamb] A little lad, 


LAMBATIVE. a. [from lambs, rs 
| _ Taken by — 
LAM ATIVE. 7 A medicine taken by 
licking with the tongue. Wiſeman. 
LAMBS-WOOL. þ —— cv.] Ale 
mixed with the pu'p of roafted apples. . 


Sorg the King and the Miller. 
LA'MBENT. a. | ambens, Latin.] Playing 


about; F 


LAMBOVDAL. 2. [NI and 5 — 1 
Having the form of the letter lamda or A. 


bleſſed LAME. 2. [laam, lama, Saxon 
1. Crippled ; diſabled in 


the . 


Daniel, Arbutbnot. Pope. 
2. Hobbling _— alluding to the 
feet of a ve * 


3. Imperſect ; unſatisſactory. 
To LAME, v. 4. [from the adjeQive. 1 To +1 


cripple. Sbak 
LA/MELLATED, @. [/amella, Latin 


vered with films or plates, Di ke, 


LA'MELY. 2. [from lame, ] 
1. Like a A — natural force ot 
activity. * 
LA'MENESS. 7 [from lame. 1 | 
1. The ſtate of a cripple; loſs or inability 
of limbs, —_—_ 


2. Imperſection; weakneſs, 
To LAME'NT. v. n. {/amentor, Latin, To 
mourn; to wail; to grieve; to expreſs 


ſorrow, Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
To LAMENNT. v. a, To bewailz to mourn; 

To bemoan; to ſorrow for, Dryden, 
LAME/NT. [a [ lamentum, Latin. ] : 
1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; . 

Ne 

2. Ex of 22 Shale 

EA'MENT 2 


LA'MENTABLY. ad, ¶ from lamenta 
1, With expreſſions or tokens of — 


Sidney. 
on = hr mfr nano Shakeſpeare. 


3. Pitifully ; d 17 
L&AMENTA HON. lamentatia, Latin. 
Expreſſion of — z audible grief. 


Shakeſpeare. 

LAME/NTER, / [from lament. ] 
mourns or laments. + Sęectator. 
LA'MENTINE. ſ. A fiſh called a ſea - co 
or manatee, which is near twenty feet long, 
the head reſembling that of a cow, and tuo 
ſhot fee!, with which it creeps on the 
e 


LAN 


Hallows and rocks to get food z but has no 


— ſ. Latin. ] 

coat leid. over — 

LA/MINATED, 2. from lamina. b 
uſed of ſuch bodies whoſe conte di ſoo- 


a dif] that of 
— 


To LAMM. . a. To beat bn wid a 
cudgel. Di. 

LA/MMAS. The firſt of Auguſt, Bacon, 

LAMP. . | French; lampas, Latin] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 


2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, 
. real or metaphorical. kene 
LA“ Mp ASS. / [lampas, Frenc A — 
of fleſh, >: [a bigneſs of a nut, in the 
roof of a horſe's mouth. Farrier' Dic. 
LA'MPBLACK. , fn and black t is 
made by holding a torch under the bottom 
of a baſon, and as it is furred ſtrike it with 
a feather into ſome ſhell. « Peacham. 
LA'MPING. a, [ Mojarildon, J Shining; 
ſparkling, Spenſer. 
LAMPO/ON. J. A perſonal ſatire; abuſe ; 
cenſure written not to reform but 7 — 
en. 
| from the noun, To 


Thin plate z one 


To LAMPOY/ON, v. 4. 
abuſe with perſonal (from 14 — 
LAMPO/ON rom lampcon. 
bler of — 4 Tarler. 

LA MeRE V. "If [lampreye, French] Afiſh 
much like 

LA*MPROMN. /. — kind of ſea fiſh. 

Notes on the 

LANCE. /. | lance, French; lancea, Latin. ] 
A long ſpear. Si 

To LANCE. v. a a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To pierce; to cut. Sha 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order 
to cure. Dryden. 

LA/NCELY. a, [from lance.] Suitable to a 
lance, Si 

LANCEPE/SADE. ſ. {ance ſpemmate, F 
The officer under the corporal, Chavelan 

LA'NCEP. / {lancerte, French. Þ A fwall 
pointed chirurgical inſtrument. 7 

To LANCH. ©. a. Lancer, French. This 
word is too often written launch. ] To dart; 
to caſt as a lance, Pope. 

LANCINA'TION. /. ffrom lancine, Latin, ] 
Tearing ; laceration, 

To LA/NCINATE., v. @. [ancino, Latin. ] 
To tear; to tend. 

LAND. / [land, Gotbick.] 

1. A country ; a region, diſtin from other 
countries, Spenſer, 
a. Rarth, diſtin from water, Sid. Abbot, 
9. Grovad; ſurface of the place. Locke. 
4: An eſtate real and immoveable. 

Kaolles. 


| LY Nation ; people, ** 


Baiky, To LAND. w. „ [from the 


LAN 


6. Urine. 


man} Fae 
on ſhore, . 


— Dm ys — forces. 
- at- 
like powers not naval ; ſoldiers 2 — 


land. * 


LANDED. #. [from land.) 3 
. 


tune in land. 

LA/NDFALL. | [/and and fall, ] A 
tranſlation of property in lacd by the death 

of a rich man. 


LAWPFLOQD, hk [/and 2 Era Inun- 
dation. 

LANDGRAVE. 18 * and a 

count, German. | — 405 


minion. 
LA'NDHOLDER, 7 — and bolder, } One 

whoſe fortune is in . Locks, 
LA/NDJOBBER, / : [landand 1 2 

buys and ſells lands 


LA/NDING- bier, 14th 
LANDLADV. , [lend and Wr 


ab creep eg 
2. The miſtreſs of an inn. Swift, 


LA/NDLESS. a. {from land.] Without pro- 
3 without fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
LA'NDLOCEKED, . | {and and beck ] Shut 
in, or incloſed with. on, 
LA'NDLOPER. ſ. Land and foopen, Dutch. } 
A landman; a term of reproach uſed by 
ſeamen of thoſe who paſs their Yves on 
ſhore. 
1. One who owns land or wy Alles 
2. The maſter of an inn. 


LA'NDLORD. /. [land and 
LA/NDMARK. ,. — and CROW 


thing ſet up to 
). LEN 1 Ser a= Dutch. 7 
1. A region; the — e l 


2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of 
ſpace, with the various objects in it. 

Addiſon, Pope. 

CANNES . [aud and fax. 1 Tax laid 

n land and houſes, Locke, 


LA D-WAITER, ſ. f land and waiter, 
An officer of the cuſtoms, who is to wat 
what goods are landed, Swi . 
LA'NDWARD. 'ad. {from land.] Tenge, 
. the * | adys, 
1. 4 narrow way — 2 um 
Milton. Otway, 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. Spran. 
"x A paſſage between men ſtanding on each 
LAN ERET. 1 A little hawk. 
LA'NGUAGE,. /. r * 115 
f * Hu 


I. A. N 


1 Human ſpeech. -- Holder. 
a. The tongue of one nation as diſtin 


lang 
LA/NGUET. S- 
. cut in the 
LA'NGUID. . [/angeidus, Latin.] 
1. Faint; weak ; feeble. 
2, Dull; heartleſs. 
LANGUIDLY. ad. [from {anguid.} Weak- 


m of a tongue. - 


2 2 


ly ; feebiy. Boyle, 
LANGUIDNESS. ſ. [from languid.] Weak- 
neſs ; feebleneſs. 
To LA/NGUISH, v. 1. [languir, Trench; 


eo, Latin. 
.. to pine away z to loſe 


2+ > bs w0 longer rigerous In motin. 


3. To fink or pine under ſorrow. Shakeſp. 
— To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs, 


LA/NGUISH, J [from the verb.] 2 1. 


arance, 
LANGUISHINGLY, od. [from l 


x. Weakly _ with feeble 7 


. Cant. + [ 1211 
French.] 
1. State of pining. 
2. Softneſs of mien. . 


LENS fe [langwer, Latin, ] 
and laflitude n . faintneſs, 


* 


may ariſe from want or decay of ſpirits, 

Qui ney + Dunciad. 

Lag GUOROUS, 2. [Janguoreux, 1 
mel 


Tediousz melancholy. 
To LANAT. v. 4. r Ude 
tear in pieces 2 dz to lacerate, 
LA/NIFICE. fe [len am, Latin.] Woel- 
len manufa Bacon, 
LA/NIGEROUS, 2. [laniger, E Bear- 
ing wool, 
LANE, 4s [ lanke, Dutch. ] 
1. Looſe ; not filled up _— 


je. 


not fat, Boyle. 
2. Faint; languid. Milton. 
EA/NKNESS. J. [from land.] Want of 
„5 
LA/NNER, . Clasier, French; lamerts;, 
Latin. ] ſpecies of hawk. 


LA'NSQUENET. ,. 
t, A common foot 
2. A game at cards, 
LA'NTERN. /. Laterne, ES 
, . . caſe for a candle. Locke, 
' OTL. II. 


. 


Pope, LAP. Pdf (1 
e 


L A 


2. A lighthouſe; a light huog out to guide 
ſhips Addiſon. 
LANTERN 


1 A thin vifegs, Addi 

LA'NUGINOUS, 2. [levoginoſes, Latin: 

Downy ; covered with ſoft hair. 

e, Saxon.] . 

ooſe part of a garment; which ma 

doubled at pleaſure. Swift. 

2.. The part of the clothes that is ſpread 
borizontally over the knees, Shakeſpeare 

To LAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing, ' 
. Newton 


2, To involve in any thing, Senft. 
To LAP. v. n. To be ſpread 9 
um 


any thing. 
To 1 v. #, [lapptan, Saxon] To feed 
the . 


by quick reciproc tions of Dich 


To LAP. v. a. To lick up Chapman 

LA'PDOG. / [lzp ad dog 14 Reds dog dogs 

fondled by ladies ia the la Dryden, 

LAPFUL. /. [ap and 17 J As. wack 26 

can be contained in the lap. Locle. 

LA“ PIC IDE. / {lapicida, Lada. A ftone- 
Di 


cutter, 


LA'PIDARY. / [lapidai Toad. 
who deals i * or 1525 12 2 wy 


To LA'PIDATE. , a. [lepide, Latin.) Te 
ſtone; to kill by ſtoning, 

LAPIDA?TION, /, r Lat. ide 
tien, French. ] 

ArbG. [pid . 120 Stony; 
of the nature of ſtone. R 


„ LAPIDE/SCENGE. /J. { lapideſco, Latin. ] 


| Stony concretion. run. 
LAPIDE/SCENT. 4. [ /apideſcens, Latia, J 


Growing or guraing to ſtone. 


LAPIDIFICA DION, /. [lapidification, Fr.] 
The act of formi = 
LAPIDVFICK., 1 ifigue, Fr.] < al 


ing ſtones, 


LA/eIDIST. fe [from Inpidit, 4 2 


dealer in ſtones or gems, Ray. 
L APIS, 1 [Latin.] A ſtone. 
LAY/PIS li. Azure ſtone, a copper ore, 


M and hard, Py as '0 take a 
poliſh, win worked in o 2 great 
. variety of toys. To it the painters ate in- 
debted for their beautiful ultra- marine 
_—_ which is only a calcinaticn of (ap 


LA/PPER ſe [from lap. 

+» f* rom . 
1. One who wraps up. | in. 
>. One who laps or lick. 

LA'PPET, l- Lala minutive of lap. ] The Sorts 
of a/head-drets that hang looſe. Nu. 
LAPSE. 1. [ lap Pju3, Latih, ] | | 
1. Flow; fall; glide, -: - Ek. | 

4. Petty errour; ſmall ms. 


+. Rogers., 
EY Tranſlation of right from one to another. 


To LAPSE. v. v. ** the noun], 


1. Ts 


— 


 LARD. 7. [/ardum, Latin 


— Hl . — L — ˙-—— — 


2 


. ed 
* 


13x. J. [from bark Th Ae 
' LA'RKSPUR. / 


LAR 

y. To glide ſlowly ; to ul by ders, 

3. To un by ben vid 
To loſe the ti 

* To fall b —— 

ö et. 41. 

, To fall from perfection, truth ox faith, 


LA/PWING. [. [4p b and wi, 111 Sms 


reus bird with wes, © 


LA'PWORK. 7, [lap and work. ] A. in 


Which one part is interchangeably wrapped L 
over the othes, Grew, 
LA'R BOARD. J. The left-hand fide of a 
Hip, when you fland with your facp to the 
bead. arris. Milton. 
LA'RCENY. f. [larcin, French ; latrotintum, 
Latin.] Petty theft, Ip eftptor. 
LARCH, /. [loris, — * A tree. 


1. The c of | Prins 
2. Bacon ; the fl of (wits. 
To LARD, C 4. [ larder, French. 
1. To ſtuff with bacon, | 
* To fatten. Shak 


r. 


5 To mix with dien 8 Þ by w 2 


14 MBR tre, old es 
"= where meat is kept or falted:” 


hoes, 
LA/RDERER. Prom larder.] One who hay 


the charge of the larder, 


A'RDON. / [Frepch.] A bit of bacog. 

ARGE. 32 * * 

I, Big; bulky. s Temple. 

2, Wide; extenfive, ful, Then 
Liberal; abundaat ; plenti. mon. 

1 — diffuſe. Lis Claren 


5 A. Lapcr, Without refiraint, * 


Bacon. 
; At Lance. Diffobrely. 
LA'/RGELY, ad.. [from . 
1. Widely; 8 
Fr ” 
ra . . 
+ Abbndaurly. * E. 


RGENFSS. /. [fron 
1. Bigneſs ; bolk VM ins * | . 
2. Greatnely 3 elevation. . 
tenſlon plitude. 00 
1 Wideneſs,” " '4 ky. 


LA'RGESS. J. Len, Trench. ] 722 
"ſent; a gift; 8 "The ia 
LARGYTION, (largirio, Latin. The * 


TAY [1opence, Saxon.) KL der- 
bird N , 


larks. 


1 ee 


- To 76 45 3 775 


LAS 
larm; noiſe denoting danger. Hoevel, 
LARY [GOTOMY. 1 and Tie ; 
 laryngotemie, French. operation where 
. * is ref — 4 22 is Method to aſ- 
arge tumours 
the upper, parts; 46 he's goin, * 
LA X. 
the yrches, which te lies r 
the — bot arynx. Der 
1 a. nt Lat] Fro- 
me; wantonin 
LAS VIOUS. „ lei, 
I, Levg ; luffol. " Shateſvrare, 
2. Wanton; ſoft; * ee 
See : Lirom WS.) 
Wantonneſs; 106 
LASCV/VIQUSLY. from lt] 
56. : analy to Dow 
ly 11. i . plat g. zs 
th point of the whi 
: * ee TI 
3 6 leaſh, or ſtring in which Wa 
4 A Argky of er; a ſarcaſm, | 
L Daran 
e To LASH. . 4. [from the noun. 
1. To firike with any thing pfi 70 to 
. Garth. 
"2 move with a ſudden ſpring yi" 
den, 
3 To beat 3 to ſtrike with + harp own. 
r or. 
To ſcourge with ſatire, _, . 
5 22 tie ra thing down to the * 
maſt of a 
he whip . Gay: 
. len Gerl whipe've 
TY J 4 gt; _— A. 
r {0 19-1" E 
1 [af and 4 Forfaken 
LAST fe wits 
Let; r . al the ref 
in time, © Pope. 
| 7 Hindmoſt ; which follows in order of 
» rr 
nn as laſt week. 9. 
. A Tar. In concluſion 9 
; Q 
5. Len lo; Lr; the end. 24 
» Th ti z the beſore 
. 0 17 * * * r= 
75 


LAT 


LAT 


"T6 Las r. vn, ther ren, . en- LATTERALLY., . tao ler] vo 


1 — 
% lers, 


mould on 1 8 ein 
Addiſon, 


2 24 meaſure. 


; wei 
Lo 16 . A red'coldur, | 
AST leftge, rate; 
— Saxony b 
. Cultom paid for freightage.” 
2, The ballaft of 4 ſhip. 44 
LA STINO. farticip, 4. from! laf.} * 
. Contiauing; durable. 
2. Of long continuo ante 
n ad. mal ow ir 


tua lly. 


8 


LASTLY ad, [ from 
n In the lift 
2. Ia the concluſion ; at laſt, 


LA'STINGNESS: I  Dur- / 
__ ablengſs; ST ONE r 


Bacon, 


LATCH: f- fh, Butch. & etch of a | 


dobr moved hy Wange or a Handle, Sars. 
To LATCH, . 4. {from the nour..] 

1. To faſten with t»tcb. Locke. 

2. To faſten ; to cloſe. Sba leſpenre. 
LAYTCHES. J Latches or lufkets; in 2 mig 

are ſmall lines like loops, faflened by ſew- 

intz into the bohnets ah drablers' of a ſhip, 


4) in order to lace the bonneti to the courſes, 


Harris, 

EA*TCHET. „. Clas, Frebek. ] Tue ring 

that — — Mark, 
LATE; a. Cle, Saxon.) 


1. WIE flow; takly 3 — 


2. Last in any place, office, —— 


ax 20 the works of the la/b 


| $5 Far the ay ox night, 


» Aﬀer F time; 
1 long de ele. Phd 
\ Baton, 


2. It a latter nus. N 
3. Lately'; . 
4. Fet in the day'or n 
LA'TED, 2. [from late. 
the night. 
LA'PELY. ad. {from I] Not 


LAYTENESS. /. [from late] Tiins he ag. 


— 15 aT, 
Nr. 2. I latens, Latin: n 
concenſed; 2415 | ar; vans 


LA ERAL ¶laterui, French. 


i Growln out os fide belo 
— brody Foot one 


ng to 
bat. 


_ Gveuhar to 
LATERA'LITY, Se [from lee J: The 
quality of having diſtinct des. Brown. 


German] A load ; A | 


lafting.} 2 2 | 


 EATITUDE., 


2. Placed, aeg i 2 aeg — 


fide 3 f dewiſe. 

4 TIWaRD. ad. [late and peanÞ, 22 
we late, 
LA 1 [lates Sizon.} A fall lo 
of wood uſed to Aire rhe _ 


„ g f tir, Ted from che 
To —— with lath 2 
1 J. I, Sak. J & fart of a — 


FATHE. /. The twat of a De * 
E turns about His matter to 2 
17 „ -——aY | 
0 A'THE . . lepnan Saree 
7725 a foam. [ N Ba 


A*THER. v. 4. To cover on foam 

water and ſoap, | 

LA\THER./. [from da e A ſoam or 
frothe made commonly by 


wanting foap 
with water, 


LATIN. . Lena. Wilen or ſpeken 
if the language of the old Romans. _ 
ane, French; lariyiſ- 
A = idiot ; a mbce 
to the n. Addiſon, 
One ſkilled in Latin. 4 
The Latin tongue. — 
E 9. v. [latimfer, French. ] 

o due words or 


—— phraſes burrowed from t 35 


To LA'TINIZE. 2. 4. To gre names vo 

termination; to mike them Latin. xj 
EA'THH 6. [from 9 late. 

LATIRO/ST [fart and + et 
Latin, ] Broad — ; 

LA/ TITANCY.” {. [from Jatitens, Cera j 
Delite : the fate of lying hid. Brown, 

LA'TITA 4 Le, Latin.) Delite- 


cent ; copes z lying his, Boyle, 
LATITA/TI 5 from latito, Latin. ] 
The Fate of led, y 
ieude, French,] 
0 Breadth 3; A in — bases 
dimenſions the 2 1 Wort 
*. Roota ; ſpace Tobe. 
3. The extent of the _ or heaven, 


reckoned from the equator! 
. A 8 reckohed froth the 


Ie ny 
ſtrained ion. 
I: 2 


LA'TINISM. 7 
m low Latin. 
of ſpcech 

EA'PINIST. /. 

LATUNITY. /. 

To . 


rhs, 
Ton Ay If 4 


Extent ; dion ö 
ELANTITUDINARIAN.' & þ » Bitddinavits, 
low Latin. 1 Not reftraitied; agreconfinda. 


LAYTITUDINARVAN. «jib Oh i RT 
LA'TRANT. tube, als.] Birkings 


Tiok . 

LATRY 4 J. LN] The bichem Mas bf 
worſhip, Stilling fert. 

4 B 2 LA“ Tex. 


„ 


LA VU 
TTIN. Ft.] Braſs mix- 
—_ of hk no ot hw +. 


4 Peacham, 
LA'TTER. 4. 


2. Happening after ſomething elſe. 
2. Modern; lately done or paſt. Locke. 
3. Mentioned laſt of two. Watts. 


LA'TTERLY, ad. [from latter.) Of late, 


LATTICE. /. Lai, French.] A, reticu- 
lated window; a window made with ſticks 
* — irons crofling each other at ſmall diftan- 


Cleaveland. 
To LATTICE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
1 to mark with croſs parts like a 
attice. 
LAVATTIOx. f. lues, Latin.] The act 
, of waſhing. Hakewill. 
LA/'VATORY, 7 [from laws, — A 
- waſh; ſomething in which parts di — 
gre waſhed, 
LAUD. /. Claus, Latin.] 
c . Fila honour paid; celebration. 


Pope. 
F . That part of divine worſhip which con- 
. fiſts in praiſe. 


Bacon 
To LAUD, v. 4. lande, Latin,] To aſe 3 1 


to celebrate, entley, 
LA'/'UDABLE, a. [/audabilis, Latin, ] 
* 2. Praiſe-worthy; commendable, Locke, 
2. Healthy; ſalubrious. Arbutbnot. 
LA'VDABLENESS. /, I from /audable, ] 
Praiſe- worthineſs, 
LA'UDABLY, ad. [from laudable.] * a 
manner deſerving praiſe. 
LA/UDANUM. , [from laude, Latin.) 
ſoporifick tincture. 
To LAVE. v. 6. [lavo, Latin, ] 
4. To waſh ; to athe, Dryden. 
. [Lever, French,] To throw up; to 
| ade to draw . | 


' 2 1 Dryden 
> LAVE. ». a. * waſh ſelf to 


_ bathe. Pope, 
To LAVE'ER, . . To change the direction 
often in a courſe. Dryden. 


LAVENDER. . One of the Hit 


LOVER, 7 ten TH $4 5} 


. A waſhing veſſel, Miltgn. 


To LAUGH, v. s, [hlaban, Saxen; lachen, 


German, ] 


1. To make that noiſe which ſudden mer- 


riment excites. Bacon, + 


2. [In poetry.] To appear 

Od NN fergile 
3. To Luan gt. To treat with con- 

tempt ; to ridicule. Shakeſpeare, 
To LAUGH. v. 4. Toderide; 5 . 2 


5 . f. {from the verb.] The — 


gx: ſavour- 


on cauſed by merriment ; an inarticulate 


* (ugda werfen. Fe. 


Sb akeſpeare. 


LAW 
LAVGHABLE, 6. [ſram faugh,) Such * 
properly ly excite laughter, 
LA'UGH R. ſ. {from lang.] A man fond 
of merriment. Pope, 
LA'UGHINGLY, ad. [from laugbing. ] In 
a merry way; merrily. 
r 4. [laugh and Jock, J 
A butt; an object of ridicule. 


LAUGHTER. J. [from Yough.] Convulfize 


merriment; an inarticylate- exprefſion of 
ſudden merriment. 


LAY/VISH, 4a. 
1. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſcreetly liberal. 


2. Scattered in wafte ; profuſe. 
Wild; —— | Shakeſs 

To LAVISH. v. a. [from the _—_ 
To ſcatrer with uſion. 

LAVISHER. /. from laviſb.] A prodigt | 
a profuſe man. 

LA/VISHLY. od. [from lavis.] Profolel 
prodigally, * * Shakeſpeare. 

LA/VISHMENT. 7 . [from laviſh. ] Prodi- 


LA/VISHNESS, - I gality ; profulion. 
To LAUNCH. . . g p eu] 
1. To force into the ſea, Locke, 


2. To rove at large 3 to Fg N 


1. To puſh to — Por . 

- 2. To dart from the hand. 0 

LAUND. ſ. Ln French. ] A plain -. 
tended between woods. Shakeſpeare, 


LAU/NDR wo 4 [ lavandiere, French.] A 
woman employment is to waſh 
clothes. Camden, 

LA/UNDRY. J. [as if lawanderie. 

1. The room in which clothes are wathed, 
_ . Swift, 
2- The act or ſtate of waſhing. Bacon. 

LL fe {/a volte, French.) An old 
dance, in which was much —_— and 
much capering, 24, 04008 

LA/UREATE. 2. le Lat. 5 ed 
or inveſted with a laurel, Dunciad, 

LAUREA'TION, J. ¶ from Javreate. ] It 
denotes in the Scottiſh uni verſities, the act 
or ſtate of having degrees conferred. 

LA'UREL. ſ. [laurss, Lat,] A tree, called 


_ alſo the - ba 
LA'URELED. a. (from lexrel.]. Crowned 
or * with laurel. Dryden, 


LAW. J. [laga, Saxon, ] 
- 1. A tule of ation. 
2. A decree, edi, ſtatute, or cuſtom — 

lickly eſtabliſhed. ten m | 
{ 3. udicial proceſs, 
4- onformity to law 3 avy thing awful. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. An eſtabliſhed and conflant mode or 
proceſs, / , Shakgſpeare. 

LA/WFUL. a. IE and fol] Agreeble to 

al j Wr bom. 


5 , 4 r*. 


LAT 


LA/WFULLY, ad. [from lawful, ] Legally; 
agreeably to law, 

LA'WFULNESS. /. [from lawful. ] Legal; 

; 2 TY 10 Bacon, 

WGIVER aw and giver, _ 

. tor; one that makes laws, 

LAWCIVING. s 


— 
| er by ay lr not ſabje to 
1 
to law n. 
LA WIS“. /JLESLY. ad, 1 ] In 7 
ner contrary to law. Shakeſpeare, 
LA'WMAKER, /. I and maler.] Legi- 
ſlator ; one who makes laws; a lawgiver. 


. An open ſpace between woods. * Pope. 
2. [Linon, French. Fine linen, remark- 
r 


A/WSUTT, = 
L in law; a 0 12 25 GY ul - 
LAX. — laxus, e Fu, 


— 


2. amet wn rigidly exact. 


4. Slack ; not tenſe, - 

LAX. Tee a diarrhes. 

x. The act of 4 — or — ol | 

4 The ſtate of being looſened or ſlacken- 
LA'XATIVE, a. [lazatif, French.] Hav- 

ing the power to eaſe coftiveneſs. 

Arbutbnot, 

LAXATIVE. f. A medicine lightly pur- 

gative. Dryden. 
LA'XATIVENESS. /. {Sow legetive, j 

Power of eaſing coftive 
Fe Nr 7. — Latin. 

2. 8 to rigorous 7 


3. Looſeneſs; not CK,” — 
4. Slackneſs ; contrariety to tenſion. S. 
— — not cloſeneſs. 
ESS. /. Laxity; not tenſion ; * 
+ preciſion z not coftiveneſs, Holder, 


LAY. Preterite of He. Knolles, 
To LAY, v, 4. [Jecygan, Sazon.] 
7. To place along. Zecluſ. 
2. To beat down corn or graſs, Bacon, 


3. To keep from rifing ; to ſettle ; to ſtill. 


| To fix deep, = 
To put; to place, Shaheſpeare, 
EE | 


2 


23. To charge as a payment, 
236. To impoſe; to > cp 


41. 
. e. Te put away; not to 


Baer. 


AH, 12 
— N * 


LAY 
3: To dathes eriphare wikthec Prove. 
$. To ſpread on a ſurface, Watts. 


9 · To paint; toenamel, Lee. 
10. To pot into any ſtate of quiet, Bacon. 
runs cs my ohms, — on, 


12. To prbibta fe f 7 


123. To ſet on the table. 
54. To propagate . plants by 2 2 
twigs in the ground, 
To wager, 

18. Ts To repokit any thing, 
19, To exclude eggs. 

28, To apply with violence, 
19. To apply nearly, | 
To add | 
21, To put K* any ſtate. 
22. To ſcheme ; to contrive. 


24. To impute ; to charge, 
86. To exhibit ; to o 


To throw by violence. - 
To place in compariſon, Raleigh. 
29. 0 La v apart. To rejeft ; to put a- 


3 "ah . » Granville. 
1. — 
„ ee — 


13. To Lay fe To expoſe to view g to 


z to diſplay Wake. 
12: Lav by — 
1 Cor. 

To Lay by, To put ſrom one; to dif. 
_ NG 


+ To Lay down. To depoſit av a pledge, 
rotten or ſatisfaction. 


36. To Lay down. To quit; W. 
37. To Lav down. To commit to regoth. 


1 ll 
ff 
39. To Lay for. To attempt by am _ 


, To Lav fr. 8 2775 


a. 1 7. Lay forth. To place —_ — 88 
a decent poſture. Sha 
43. To Lay bold of. To ſeize z to catch. * 

Locke. 


43+ To LAY in. To ftore z to treaſure. 
Hudibras. 

44- To Lay on. To apply with violence. 

Locks. 


45. To Lay open. To hhew Rs. 


46. To Lay over, To incruſt; "to cover 
; To Lay ow, To expend, 
Woo Milter. Boyle. 


45. To 


LAZ 


1 2 LAY * T dip 60 diſcover, 
o nr Atterbury. 


49. To Lay Pr To diipoſe ridge 


gow ber 00, Wikio the rodpede noel pro — 
noa, toexert, - * 
g1. To Lawes To charge upon. — 
Sd To Lay 10. To apply with vigour. 


er, 


$3,'TeLav 10 To harraſs; to'aftatit. 


Rnolles, 
- 1 iS slow; tedious... 


576. T Lay wy 


To'confine, Temple, 
57: To Larp. 7⁰ ore ; to-trehſare. 
— L yu . — 
AY 0 
5% Kndtles, 
To BA. . . 
1 To bring * | Mortimer, 
* No contrive. . Dabwie/. 


Js To Lay about" To file on all iden. 


Soth. 
4. ToLataty To trite; e dee. 


7. To baw os: To a wich ene. 


$ha akeſpedre, 

7 . 
LAY: 

pron Cube "2. 

A Omen. 


bay. [7 Fiez. den 488) Grady 
ground; meadow ; br 
en, 


LAY. ters Prove; eg. 5X. A 


enſ. — Waller, Dryd. Dennis. 
N n Not deri- 


e —— or belonging to the” people 


bons. 


2» diſt ict from the clergy. D 
LAYER. . [from / 5 * 
20 A ſtratum or row; a þe@ f on boy 
over another. Even. 
A ſprig of a ptehit. Ae 


3; 4 hen that lays Mortimer. 
LA'YMAN.{/-[hay an 7" | 
1. One of Ss people diſtinct from the 
clergy,” © obne ef the Tongue, 
— 7. _ Dryden. 
r As htap of dung! Spenfer. 
AR. /. 


ſpel.] 
One def, ad na uſcobs wi 
peſtilential diſe:ſes. 
AZ AN HOUSE. WE 
ZARE/TTO. fr 


— On 


from Lazarus in the 
ſeods wirh 


LEA 


LA/ZARWORT.-/, A 
LA/ZILY. ad, [from — AV Idly; 


1 Behvily, tot 


e . [from lazy.] Idleneſe; flug- 
LA/ZING, a, [from ly Stuggiſh 1 Wil. 
1 


EAZUL. / The' ground of this as is 


bl ue. 


1 v. a; [lijfer, Danjth, 


* Te; Nluggith ; aavilling to works 


*. 


LD. is een dien of bord. 


LEA. ,. fey, Saxon; Wiles; J Ground in- 


not e. 
LEAD. /.- [lzv, daes 
1. Lead . the besvieſſ metal except gold; 
ile ſoſteſt of al the metals, and very duc 
tile: it is very littſe ſubjeft to ruft, and 
_ the leaſt ſonorbus of all the metals, except 
— Lead is — in _ — 
T aon olarly n a 
ſeveral rake ſofis' and ſtones, 


2 [lh the pluralzP- Flat roof to — 


7 LEAD; [from th 1 —— 
. 4. the noun. To fit 

„wich lend in any manner, Bites. 
T6 LEAD. . 2. preter: I let: Sax. ] 
1. To goide by the hand,” Loet. 
2 To conduct to any place. 1 Sam. 


3. To conduct as head ot commander, 
Sptnſer, South) 
4. To lnintdcs by going firſt. Nun. Fair, 
85 To guide; to ſhow the method of at- 


g- Wars, 
6. To draw; to entice ; to allure, 
Clarthiloy! 


| —— 
e 4 


re LEAD. _— 4 4 
1. To 0 ft ow * 
2. To — as a commander, 2 
3. To ſhew' hong by: going firſt. 
Wotton. 


LEAD. | [from the we Guidance; firſt 
plate. 

LEA DEN. . — Saxon. Þ 
1, Made of leath rie 


. 8 motlonleſs. 
| \ Shake 
z; dull, 


- Sbikeſp 
ves} leer ele, "A 1 
2; One that eads, or cendbcts. 
2 Captain «commander; \- Ae, 
N One who nes firſt.” © Shakeſpeare. 
4 One at the head of any party or faQtion, 


Swift, 
LEANING. 


. 4. ab. ö Locke. 


amd. STRINGS. / W ] 
| Strings 


— 


LEA 


Strings by which children, when they lgarn 
to walk, ate held from falling. Dryden. 

LE/ADMAN. fe {cad and man, 
„Jaan. 


leads a dance. . 
LEADWORT. / [od and wort, } A plant. 
LEAF, {. lover, plural. lier e, 
1. T er 

ers, 9 - 
a a aa - book et two page, 
3. One fide of a double door. * Kings, 
4. Anp thiog folinted, or thialy ry 


To LEAF. v. 5. ron 
leaves; to bear leaves. 
LE/AFLESS, a." { from haf. 18 wal 
leaves. Government of the Tongue. 
LEAFY. 8. [from leaf. } Full of leaves. 


LEAGUE. 4 Lee, French. ] A —— -' 


cy z @ combination. Bacon. 
To LEAGUE. v. u. To unite ; de 6 
b 


LEAG heve, French.] A meaſure of 

ty — — Addiſon, 
LE/AGUED, #6 "Oven ] Conſede- 
rated. P Phillips 


LE/AGUER, |. lie, Dutch.) Siege ; 
Sha 


in of a town. ' ſpeare, 
LEAK. ſ. Leck, lebe, Dutch. ] A, breach or 
| hole which lets i in water. 
To * v. Bo 1 ; Share 
1. To let water n or out. 
2. To drop throug 2 
LEAKAGE. /. * bat.] A 


made for accidental loſs ia liquid meaſures, 
LEAKY. 4. [from leak. ] 
1, Battered or pierced, & as to let water in 
or out. 
2. Loquacious ; not cloſe, 
To LEAN. v. u. preter. /caned 
. hlinan, Saxan.] 
1. To incline againſt ; to reſt again. 


z to tend toward, 


in a bending poſture. 
LEAN. 4. [hlene, Saxon. | 

2. Not fat; meagre; - fleſh ; bare- 
' boned, Milton, 


2. reer thin; hungry. Harmer. 
5 E 1 great os 
Shakeſpeare. 


* LA, 


1528: Jo That part of fleſh which conlifts 
of the muſele without the fat. 

LEAVWLY. ad. 
without 

LE/ANNESS. /. "from 
2. Exte 


Farguhar, 
— "han Meagerly ; 
3 ] 
18 


= 25> wH 


bulk, 


'n Vans 


a SR. l 

SG. * 
* 1 | 
„ ' 


t. To jump; to move 
One Who 


ora. To paſs over, er te, by leaping. 


the noun.] To bong | | 


want of "fleſh ; 


. . 
. LE/ASER., [from les. 


LEA 
To LEAP, w. 3. [bleapan, Saxo. 27 prog 


way without change of 
——_ ruſh with — 
3. To bound; to « wo 
4+ To fly; to tart, 
To LEAP. VV . 


Drydes, 
TY? : Tocomprefs 3 25 Dryden. 
3 he on the verb. ] 
or by leaping. C1 
3. Sudden tranſiiion -· L Eſtrange. 


4. An aſſault of an animal of prey. 


LI. 
4 Embrace of animals. 1 2 
Hazard, or effect of leaping. — 
LEAP-FROG. /. (lap and frog.] A play 
of children, in which they wmitate the jump 
of frogs, Shakeſpeare. 
LEAP-YEAR. /. Leap-year or billextile is 
every fourth year, and ſo called from its 
leaping a day that year more than in a com- 
mon year : ſo that the common year bath 
J's days, but the /eap-year 366 z and then 
ebruary hath 29 days, which in common 
years hath but 28. To find the /cap-year 
you bave this rule : 
Divide by 4: what's left all be 
For leap year o; forpaſt 1,2, 3. Harris. 
To LEARN. . 4. {leonman, Saxon, ] 
1. To gain the W &ill of. 
K nolleg, 
2. To tech. Shakeſpeare. 
To LEARN, v. =. To take pattern. 


LEARNED. a. [from karn,] 
1. Verſed in ſcience and literature, a8 


Cranville. 
3- Skilled in (cholaſtick — 


Logke, 
LE'ARNEDLY. ad. [from /carned. ] With 
knowledge ; with ill. Hooker. 
LEARNING. /. Jon learn. 
1, Literature; Kill in languages or en- 
n Hels 
2. in or 
LEARNER, 1 learn.) One who is 
yet in bis rudiments. Gragyrt. 
LEASE, fe [ laiffers French, prima.] 
1. A contract by which, in conſideration 
_ of ſome-payment, s temporary 9 
Franted of houſes or lands, Denbam, 
2. Any tenurs. Mien. 
To LEASE. „. a. [from the noup } _— 
W ae, Dutch. ] T 
A v. 1. t (+) glean; 
ms gather what 15 harveſt men lea ve. g 


e 


N . 


L E A 


LEASH, French ; laccio, Italian. 
1. A 2 by "hich a — 4 


ov ef pms. or a courſer holds his grey- 
To LEAVE, v. 4. ¶ lever, French, ] Ts 


hound. — 2 
2 · A tierce; three, | ibras. 
2 A band wherewith to tie ED 
general. Dennis. 
To LEASH, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bind; to hold in a ſtring. Shakeſpeare. 
LEASING. J. [leare, - rs. Lies ; falſe- 
hood. Hubberd's Tale. Prior. 
LEAST. 3. the ſuperlative of lutle. lex 
Saxon] Little beyond others ; — . 


LEAST. ad. In the loweſt degree. Pope. 
Ar LEAST. 


To ſay no more; at 
A LE'AST WISE. 


the loweſt degree. 
LE/AS V. a. Flimſy; 4 weak texture. 


f Aſcbam. 
LEATHER. /. lie den. J 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals. 5 
2+ Skin, ironically, - wift, 
LE'ATHERCOAT, /. [leather and coat.] 
An apple with s tough rind. Shakeſpeare. 
WY 04 r . [leather and dreſ- 
er.] He who drefles leather, Pope. 
LE/ATHER-MOUTHED. 2. [| leather and 
* mouth, By a /cather-moutbed fiſh, I mean 
ſuch as have their teeth in their throat. 
| Walton. 
LEATHERY. 8. [from leather.) Reſem- 
bling leather, Philips, 
LE'ATHERSELLER. . [leather and ſeller, ] 
He who deals in leather. 
LEAVE. . (leape, Saxon. ] 
2. Grant of liberty g permiſſion j allow- 
ance. Pope, 


2+ Farewel; adieu. Sbaleſpeare. 

To LEAVE. v. 4. pret. I left ; I bave left, 
1. To \ wal to forſakce, Hen. Fobnſon, 
2, To deſert; to abandon. Eccluf. 
3. To have remaining at death, Eccluf. 
4. Not to deprive of, Taylor, 
5. To ſuffer to remain. Bacon. 
. Not to carry away. Judges. Knolles, 


7. To fix as a token of remembrance. 


Locle. 


8. To bequeath; to give as inheritance. 
2 — 
9. To give up; to reſign. Leviticus. 
10. To permit without interpoſition. 


11. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. 


1 Samuel. 

12. ToLravs . To deſiſt 5 to 
forbear. ' Addiſon. 
23 · To LX AVI off. To forfake. 
Arbuthnot. 
To omit; to neg- 


14.'To Lzave out. 


lect. Ben, Jobnſon. Blackmore, 
To LEAVE. v. n. 7 
1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 


oY 


4. To Lravz of, To delift, 
Knolles. Roſcommon, 
3. ToLzave of. To ſtop Daniel. 


to. raiſe. 
LEAVED. a. [from haves, of leaf. * 
1. Furniſhed with foliage. 
2. Made with leaves or folds. Iſaiah. 
LE'AVEN, /. [IL, French. 
— mixed with 4 body to Walke 
k. 
2. Any inne which isles a — ont 
change in the maſs, King Charles. 


he, To LE/AVEN,. . 4. [from the noun. ] 
ſomething | 


1. To ferment by wn 

2. To attaint ; to imbue. Prior. 
LE/AVER. /. [from leave. One who de- 

ſerts or forſakes. Shake/ 
LEAVES. {. The plural of lf: — 
LE'AVIN 1 {from /eave. ] Remnant; 

relicks; offa 


Addiſon, 

LEAVY. 4. [from leaf. ] Full of leaves 

covered with leaves, | Sidney, 

To LECH. v. 4. ¶ lecber, French, } To = 
8 


Over. 


LECHER. f A whorematter. 
To LE'CH v. #. [from the noun] Fo 
whore, re. 


LE/CHEROUS, «, [from lecher. Leud 5lut- Thee 


LE'/CHEROUSLY. ad. I from 3 
Leudly; luſtfully. 
LE/CHEROUSNESS. J. {from lecberous, J 
Leudneſs. 
1 . [from ws] Leudneſs z 
Aſcbam. 
LECTION. J. [#iz, Lat.] A reading; a 
variety in copies, Watts, 
LECTURE. / . [/efure, French. 
1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſub- 
Sidney. Taylor, 
2: The act or practice of reading; peruſal, 


Brown, 
3. A magiſterial reprimand. | 
To LE/CTURE. v. 4. ; [from the noun, ] 
1. To inſtruct formal 


1. To iaſtruct inſolently and Jogmatically. 
LE/CTURER,. ſ. {from /eFure.] An inſtruc - 

tor; a teacher by way of lecture, a preach - 

er in 2 church hired by the Pariſh to aſſiſt 


the rector. Clarendon. 
LE/CTURESHIP. {. [from &ure.] The 
office of a leQurer. Swift. 
LED.. part, pret. of ll. | Exckiel; 
LEDGE. /. Corres, Dutch.] 5 
| e n 
2. Ari © * 
** ' —— avg 
hw ace or rifiog 
/DHORSE. /, [ld and boſe. 74 be. 


LEE. J LI, French.] 3 


LEG. ( Cx, Danib. )J). 


L E G 


1. Dreg z ſediment ; refuſes Prior. 
2. Ses term.] It is generally that fide 
which is oppoſite to the wind, as the bee 
ſhore is that" the wind ' blows on. To be 
under the ſee of the hore, is to be cloſe un- 
der the weather ſhore, - A ſertbard ſhip is 
one that is not faſt by a wind, to make ber 
way ſo good as ſhe might. | Dia. 
LEECH. /. [læc, Saxon. ] 
1. A phyfician z a profeſſor of the art of 
healing. Spenſer. 
2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which 
faſtens on animals, and fucks the blood. 


| | Roſcommon. 
To LEECH. V, . [from the noun, | T 
. treat with medicaments. E 


LE/ECHCRAFT,\/. eech and craft.]J The 
art of healing. 150 Davies. 
LEEF, a: CLieve, leve, Dutch.) Kind; fond. 


Spenſer, 
LEEK; . [leac,' Saxon.) A plant, 
LEER. /. bew, Saxon,] 


1. An oblique view. Milton, 


2- A laboured caſt of countenance. Su. 


To LEER. v. . [from the noun, } 
1. To look obliquely ; to look arch y. 


2. To look with a forced countenance, 


| | | L Dryden, 
LEES, 7. Ile, French 4 Dregs * ms eo 
To LEESE:v; 4. [/efen, Dutch. Ve. 


An old word. er. Donne. 


LEET. ſ. A law day. The word ſeemeth to 


have grown from the Saxon lebe, which 


was'a court of juriſdiction above the wapen- 


take or hundred, comprehending three or 
four of them, Come. 
LE/EWARD. 68. [lee and peand, Saxon.] 
Toward the wind. See LEE. © Arbuthnot, 
LEFT. participle preter. of leave. 
LEFT. a. [lufte, Dutch; levus, Latin.] Si- 
niſtrous ; not right. | 
LEFT-HANDED. . [/eft and band.] Ufing 
the leſt - hand rother than right, | Brown, 


n {from /eft-band- 
e 


left-hand. - 


ed.] Habitual uſe of 
| Donne. 


2. The limb by which we walk ; particu- 
* aqua -part between the knee and the 


4. That by which any thing is ſopported 


on the ground : as, the leg of a table. 
LOA. ſ. [/egatum, Latin, ] Legacy is a 
particular thing given by laſt will and teſta- 
— * . | Cexve!. 
AL. a. [al, French. 1 
1. Done or conce iyed — to 1 4 


Vor. II. 


Swift, 


Sbakeſp. F 
Dryden. | 


1E G 


2. Lawful ; not contrary to law, Te 
LEGA®LITY. J. [/egalt? Fr.] Lawfulnefs. 
To LE/GALIZE. . a. Laier, French; 

from legal. } 'I'o authoriz2; to make law- 


ful. Seb. 
LE/GALLY. ad. [from et]! Lawfully ; 
according to law, Taylor. 
LE'GATARY. g. [legaraire, French. ] One 
who bas a legacy left. le. 

LEGA/TINE. a. from /egare.] | 
1. M:de by a legate, Ale. 
2. Belonging to a legite of the Roman 1-e. 
Sbaleſſ cart. 

LE'GATE. /. Jean, Latin. ] 

1. A deputy; on ambaſſador, Dryden, 


2. A kind of ſpiritual anibaſſador from the 
pope. Atterbury. 
LEGATE'E, ſ. [From legatum, Lat] One 
who has a legacy left him, Swift, 
LEGA/TION, f, *[{zgatio, Latin, ] Deputa- 
tion 3 commiſſion ; embaſly, Mon. 
LEGA'TOR. g. from lego, Latin] Oae 
who makes a will, and leaves legacies, | 


| Dryden. 
LEGEND, /. Agenda, Latin.) 
1. A chronicle or regiſter of the lives of 
ſaints, | Hooker, 
2. Any memorial or relation. Fa, fax. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narratiie. 
| Blackmore. 
4- Any inſcription; particularly on me- 
dals or coins. Addiſon. 
LE'GER. /. { from ger, Dutch, ] Avy 
thing that lies in a place; as, a /eger-am- 
baſlador, a reſident; a /eger-book, a book 
that lies in the compting-nouſe. | 
Shakeſpeare, 


LE'GERDEMAIN. ſ. [H geret“ de main, Fr. ] 


Slight of hand, jnggle ; power of deceiv- _ 
ing the eye by nimble motion ; trick. 
| Fer h. 


LEOERITV. ,. [hgerers, French] Light- 
neſs; nimbleneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
LE/GGED. a. ffrom l.] Having legs. 
LE/GIBLE. q. {/egibilts, Latin. 
1. Such as may be read. Swift, 
2. Apparent; difcoverable. + Collier, 


LE'GIBLY. ad. _ legible} In ſuch a 


manner as may be read, 


LEGION. / rie Lat n.] 


1, A body of Koman ſoldiers, conſiſting of 


Addiſon. about fire thouſand. Addiſon. _ 
2. An act of obeiſance, Hadibras, ' 2. A military force, Phillips, 
\ 3: To ſtand on bis own lege; to ſupport 3. Any great number. Shakeſpeare, Regers, 
himſelf, Collier. 


LE'/GIONARY, 2. | from gien. 
1. Relating to a legion. 
2, Containing a legion. 
3. Containing a great indefiaite number. 
Bron. 
LEGISLA'TION. f, [from /egiftator, Lat.] 
The act of giving laws, Lit eto. 
LEGISLA/TIVE. a. { from iter, ] Give 
ing laws; law-giving. Dram. 
„ LEGIS- 


LEGITIMACY, þ; [i [from legitimate. 
irt 


LEN 


LEGISLA'TOR. /. [ legiſlator, Latin, ] A 
lawgiver z. one who makes makes laws for — 
commo 


Rp 


life. 


1. Lawfulneſs 
2. Genuineneſs ; 8 


Woodward. 
LEGITIMATE. a. [ from legitimus, . 
Born in marriage ; lawfully begotten, Ta 


To LEGYTIMATE, . 4. Grove Fr.] 


1. To procure to any the r ts of legiti- 


mate birth, Ayliffe 

2. To make lawful, of Piety, 
LEGI'TIMATELY. ad. [from legitimate. | 

Lawfully ; genuinely. D 


LEGITIMA/TION. [legitimation, Ff. 
7. Lawfol birth. F 1 


2. The act of inveſting with the privileges 


of lawful birth, 


LE'GUME. [ legumen, Long Seeds 
LE'GUMEN. ht reaped, but gathered 
by. the hand ; as, beans: in general, all 


Jarger ſeeds ; pulſe.” _ Boyle, 
LEGU/MINOUS. +, [ Jegumineux, French; 
from legumen.] Belonging to pulſe ;, con- 
ſiſting of pulſe. Ar 
LE'ISURABLY. ad. [from liſurable,}. At 
leiſure z without tumolt or hurry. Hooker, 
LE/ISURABLE. @. [from /ciſure.} Done at 
leiſute; not hurried z mal, 


LEISURE, ſ. [/oifir, French. 
1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry ; vs: 
cancy of mind. Temple. 
2. Convenience of time, Shakeſprare. 
LE/ISURELY. a. {from /eifure.] * haſty z 
deliberate. Shak . 
LEONE. ad. [from l Not in a 
ſlowly. 8 Addi ſon. 


hurry; 
| LE/MAN. . [/aimant, French. ] Ar ſweet» 


heart; a gallant. Hanmer. 

LE'MMA. /. 
viouſly umed. 

LE'MON. . [/imon, French. ] 


1. The fruit of the lemon - tree. 


Mortimer, 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 
LEMONA'DE. . I from /emon, ] | Liquor 
made of water, ſugar, and the juice of Ie. le- 
mons. Ar 
To LEND. v. 4. [lænan, Saxon.] 
1. To afford, on condition of — : 
den, 


2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition — it 


5 reſtored, Dryden. 
To afford; to grant in el. Dryden. 
LEN DER. [from lend.}] 
1. One who lends any thing, 
2. One who makes a trade of putting mo · 
ney to intereſt, Addiſe 
LENGTH. /. [from lenz, Saxon. 


LE'NGTHWISE, ad 


- applica 
To LA Ni . . 4 


[append] A Nen. | 


LEN 


1. The extent of any thing material from 
end to end. Bacon. 
2. Horizontal extenſion. Dryden. 


3+ A certain portion or ſpace of time. 


4. Extent of duration. Locke, 
Long duration or protraction. Addiſon. 
8. Reach or expanſion of A 


7. Full extents n 
8. Diſtances Clarendon. 
9. End; mga ep 
oo ker. 
10. Mt LznoTu, At laſt ; in conclufion. 


To LE'NGTHEN, v. a. [from "5 


1. To 2 out; to make loager 3 19 


2. To — to continue. Daniel. 
3. To protract pronunciation. Dryden. 
4. To LenGTHEN out, To protract ; to 
extend. Dryden. 

To LE'NGTHEN,. v. =. To gow longer; 
to increaſe in length. Prior 

ad, and 

According to the — 8885 1 

LE/NIENT. 4. (lenient, Latin. 
1. Aſſuaſive; oftening z mitigating, 


2: Laxative; emtollient. R Arbutbnot. 
LENIENT; * An, Veal or aſſuaſive 
| Wiſeman. 
old Freach- ] 


To aſſuage 3 to mitigate. Dryden. 
LE/NITIVE.. a, — Fr, lenio, Latin] 
Aſſuaßve. Arbutbnot, 
LE/NITIVE, . | | 

1. Any thing applied to eaſe pain, | 

2. A tive, South, 
LE/NITY. /. {Jenitas, Latin.] Mildnefs ; 

mercy tenderneſs Daniel. 


LENS. J. A glaſs ſpherically convex on both 
on — or Hs culled a. lens; ſuch a8 id - 
ning-glaſe, or an — 
ject-glaſi of a Ce ND 
LENT. part. paſſ. from lend. 5 
LENT, /. [lenzen, the ſpring, Saxon, ] 
| . faſt ; a time of abſtinence. 


Can den. 
LE” NTEN, .. [from dents] Such as is uſed 


in lent; ſparing, a 
LE/NTICULAR, a 6: Shports French. ] 
Doubly conyex;; of form. of a lens. 


LE'NTIFORM, a; Ci and forma, 1 


Having the form of-a lens. 


LE/NTIGINOUS, a. [from lentige. ] Scurſy; 
furfuraceous. 


LE'NTIGO. / [Latio.] & nkiper fog 


eruption upon the 


en, LE N TIL. , [ens Latin 3 nile, French. 


A plant, 
LE'NSTICK., 


LES 


LE/NTISCK, , [/entiſcus, Latin.) Lentiſck 
wood is of 2 colour, almoſt whit- 
ich, refinous, of a fragrant ſmell and acrid 
taſte ; it is the wood of the tree which pro- 
duces the maſt ich. Hill. 

LE/NTITUDE, . I from Jentus, Latin. ] 
Sluegiſhneſs; flowneſs. 

LE/NTNER, /. A kind of hawk. NV ultom. 

LEMOR. /. [Latin 
4. Tenacity; viſcoſity» 
2. Slowneſs ; 15 617 — — 

In phyfick. at „viſeid part 
of Lars which obſtructs the veſ: 


els, 
2. 
LE/NTOUS, a, [/entus, Latin.) Viſcous ; 
ten scious ; capable to be drawn out. Brown. 
LE'OD. J. The wpeople; or, rather a na- 
tion, country, Oc. Gib'on, 
LEO. . Lerf denotes love; fo leofrvin, is 
a winner of love, Gibſon, 
LE/ONINE. 2. {| leoninus, Latin. 
t. Belonging to a lion; having the nature 
of a lion. 
2. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the 
end rhymes to the middle, ſo named trom 
Leo the inventor: as, | 
Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 
LEOPARD. /. { {co and pardus, Latin.] A 
tted beaſt of prey. Shakeſpeare, 
LE/PER, /. [Cr, , Latin.] One in- 
ſeed with a leproſy. Halewill. 
LE/PEROUS. 2. I formed from ous, ] 
LE'PORINE. a. [ /eparinus, Latin, ] Belong- 
ing to a here; having the nature of a hare, 
LEPROVSITY, /. [from ſepront.] Squamous 
diſeaſe, ' Bacon, 
LE/PROSY, ſ. {/epra, Latin ; lere, Fr.] A 


loathſume diſtemper, which covers the bo- 


dy with a kind of white ſcales, Wiſeman, 
LE/PROUS, a. [lepra, Latin; /epreux, Fe. ] 


g Infected with a — 7 . 
ERE. J. Ilæne, Saxon. ] A leſſon; lore; 
doctrine. "Spenſer 


LE'RRY, /. [from lere.] A rating; a lecture. 
LESS, A negitivre or privative termination. 
(leap, Saxon; lovs, Dutch.] Joined to a 
ubſtantive it implies the ab or priva- 
tion of a thing: as, a <witleſs man. 
LESS, a. [le ir, Saxon, ] The comparative of 
little : opp ſed to greater. Locke, 
LESS. . Not ſo much; oppoſed to more. 
| Exodus. 
LESS, ad. In a ſmaller degree; in a lower 
Dryden. 


degree. f 
LE'SSEE, /. The perſon to whom a eaſe is 


given, 
To LE/SSEN. v. a. {from Jeſs. ] 
s. To diminiſh in dolle, 


2. To diminiſh in degree of any quality. 
N | ; | Denham 


LET 


3. To degrade ; to deprive of power or dige | 
nity. # Atterbury. 

To LE/SSEN, v. n. To grow leſs; to Drink, 
c 

LE'SSER. 2. A batbarous corruption of If f 


LE/SSER. ad. [formed by corruption — 


1 0 Shakeſpeare. 
LE'SSES. /. Lite, French.] The dung of 
beaſts left on the ground, 


LE*SSON, 7. [gen, French, ] 
1, Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, 
Denbam, 
2. Precept; notion inculcated, Spenſer. 
1 of ſcripture read in divine ſer- 
v 


Hooker, 
4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. 
5. A rating lecture. Sidney, 
To LESSON. v. a, {from the noun.] To 
reach ; to inſtruct. Shakeſpeare, 
LE'SSOR. ſ. One who lets any thing to 
farm, or otherwiſe by leaſe. + 
Denham. Ayliffe. 
LEST, conj. [from the adjective leaſt. } That 
not Addi 


* nou, 
To LET, . 4. [latran, Saxon 
1. To allow; to ſuffer; to ** 
| Bp. Sanderſon. 
2. A fign of the optative nol uſed betore 
the firſt, and imperative before the third 
perſon, Before the firſt perſon ſingular it 
* reſolution, fixed purpoſe, or ardent 
wiſh, ' 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let implies 
exhortation, ark, 
4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or plu- 
ral, let implies permiſſion or * ot 
en. 
5. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, let 
implies command, Dryden, 
6. Let has an infinitive mood after it with- 


out the particle 70, Dryden, 
7. To leave, L'Eftrange, 
8, To more than permit. Shakeſpeare, 


9. To put to hire; to grant to 2 _ 
nt, 
10. To ſuffer any thing to take a courſe 
which requires no impulſive violence. 
| Jeg. 
11. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe, 


ney. 
12. Te L r blood, is elliptical for to let our 
blood, To free it from confinement ; to 
ſuffer it to ſtream out of the vein. 


Shakeſj | 
13. 7 LI r in, To admit, Kells, 


14. To LzT in. To procure 2 
ks, 
156. Jo LIT. To diſchurge, Swift, 
x 7e L r of To leaſe out; Wh: 
| kire or farm, 


40 17. To 


. 


LEV 


17. To Lew, [lecran, Saxon,] To hin- 
der ; to obſtuftz to oppoſe, Dryden, 
18. To Let, when it ſignifies to permit or 
leawe, has let in the preterite and part. paſ- 
Gve; but when it Ggnifies o binder, it has 
lerted. Introduttion to Grammar, 
To LET. v. n. To forbear; to withold 
himſ-If, ; Bacon. 
LET. /. {from the verb.] Hinderance z ob- 
facle ; obſtruction; impediment. 


f.om lyte, Saxon, ite. ſmall, 


LETHA'RGICK. 2. [| «ibargique, French.] 


Sleepy, beyond the natural power of ſſeep. 
Hammond. 


LE/THARGICKNESS. /. {from lethargic. ] 


 Sleepineſs ; drowſineſs. Herbert. 
LE'THARGY, 1 | 21Sagpla,] A morbid 
drowſineſs ; a !l:zp from which one cannot 
be kept awake, Atterbury. 


LE“ THARGIED 2. {from /ebargy,] Laid 


aſleep ; entranced. Shakeſpeare, 


LE'THE, / IN.] Oblivion; a draught, 


+ of oblivion, 
LETTER. /. from le.] 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders, | 
3. One who gires vent to any thing : 
blaod letter. ' 
LE/TTER, . Lettre, French. ] | 
1. One of the elementy of ſyllables, Shak, 
2. A written meſſage ; an epiſtle. 
3. The litera] or expreſſed meaning. 


Shakeſpeare. 


as, a 


a 

4. Letters without the fingular : learning. 

| h | Jabs. 

4 Any thing to be read. - Addiſon, 
6. Type with which books are printed. 

| Moxon. 

To LETTER. v. @. {from the noun.] To 

ſlamp with letters, iſon. 

LEFT TTERED. 6. [from letter.] Literate ; 


educated to learning, Lier. 
LE'TTUCE, /. {{-&uce, Latin,] A plant. 
LE/VANT, 2. ]/evart, French, ] Eaſtern. 
| Milton, 


LE'VANT. 1 The eaſt, paiticulatly thoſe 
_ coaſts of the Mediterranean eaſt of Italy, 
LEV A'TOR. /. [Latin.] A chirurgical in- 
ſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts of the 
ul] are lifted up. Wiſeman, 
LEUCOPHLE/GMACY. / [from Jeveophleg- 
maticl.] Paleneſy, with viſcid juices and 
cold ſweatings. Arbutbnot. 
LEUCOPHLECMA/TICK. a. [awni; and 
Pipes] Having ſuch a conſtitution of 
body where the blood is of a pale colour, 
viſcid, and cold. © © | © 
LE/VEE. / [French.] 
1. The time of rifing, Wa 
2. The concourſe of thoſe wha croud round. 
þ man of power in a myrning, Dryden, 


iq. 


Heooker. 
Lew, the termination of diminutive words 


LEV 


LE/VEL, a. læpel, Sexon.] 2 
1. Even: not having one part higher than 
another. | Bentley. 
2. Even with any thing elſe ; in the ſame 
line with any thing. Tillotſon. 

To LE/VEL. v. 4. {from the adjective. 

1. To make even; to free from inequali- 
ties. 0 | 
2, To reduce to the ſame height with 
ſomething elſe, _ © Dryden, 
3. To lay flat, 
4. To bring to equality of condition, 

5. To point in takingaimy to aim. Dryd, 
6, To dect to any end. Swift, 

To LE'VEL, v. #. | 
t. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow 
to the ſame direction with the mark. 

| Hooker, 
2. To conjeQure ; to attempt to gueſs. 
3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 
Hudibras. 
4. To make attempts; to aim. Shakeſpeare, 
LE/VEL. ſ. [from the adjective.] | 


1. A plane; a ſurface without protube- 


rances or inequalities. Sandys, 
2. Rate; ſtandard, : Sidney. 
3. A Nate of equality. Atterbury, 


4 An inftrument whereby maſons adjuſt 
their work. Moxon. 


„Rule: borrowed ſrom the mechanick 

vel. | Prior, 
6. The line of direction in which any miſ- 
five weapon is aimed. Waller, 
7. The line in which the fight paſſes. 


'F | Pope, 
LE/VELLER. /. 2 level.] 
1. One who makes any thing even. 
2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority ; one wha 
endeavours to bring all to the ſame ſtate. 


1 " | Collier, 
LE/VELNESS. /. [from level. 
1. Evenneſs ; equality of ſurface, 
2. Equality with ſomething elſe, 


|  Peacham, 
LE'VEN, g. Levain, French, ] 
1. Ferment; that which being mixed in 
bread makes it riſe and ferment. 
2. Any thing capable of changing the na- 


rure of a greater maſs, Wiſeman. 
LE/VER. ſ. {levier, French, ] The ſecond. 
mechanical power, uſed to elevate or raiſe a 
great weight. ; Harris, 


LE/VERET, ſ. [livre, French.] A 1 
hare. aller. 
LEVE'T. ſ. [from lever, French.] A 'blaſt 
on the trumpet. | Hudibras. 
LE'VEROOK. FL. flagene, Saxon,} This 


word is retained in , and denotes 
the lark. _ Walton. 
LE'VIABLE, 2. {from levy.] That may be 
levied, ' acon. 


LE. 


3 » 


„ 7” _Y  -.. 


L1IA 


' LEVIATHAN. , Car-. J A water animal. 


mentioned in the book of Jeb. By fome 
imagined the crocodile, but in poetry gene- 


rally taken for the whale. Thomſon. 


To LE/VIGATE. v. a, [lævige, Latin, 
1. To rub of grind. wt; 
2: To mix till the liquor become ſmooth 
and uniform. Arbuthnot. 
LEVIGA'TION. / [from levigate.] Leviga- 
tion is the reducing of hard bodies into a 


with a muller. Quincy, 
LEVITE. {. L, Latin. 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to 
the office of prieſthood, among the Jews. 
2. A prieſt : uſed in contempt, 
LEVI TICAL. @. {from levite.] Belonging 
to the levites. | Aylifſe, 
LE'VITY. / (vita, Latin. 
1. Lightneſs ; not heavine's, Bentley, 
2 Inconſtancy ; changeableneſs. Hooker, 
3. Unſteadineſs; laxity of mind. — 
4. Idle pleaſure; vanity. alamy, 
5+ Tridiag taiety; want of ericeliuds * 
. a Shakeſpeare, Clarendon. 
To LE/VY., V, &. Aver, French, ] 
1. To raiſe; to bring together men. 
| 3 
2. To raiſe money. rendon. 
3. To make war, | Milton, 
LE/VY. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of raiſing money or men. 


Addiſon, 
2. War raiſed, | Shakeſpeare. 
LEWD. a. [lzpeve, Saxon. ] 
1. Lay; not clerical. | Davies, 
2. Wicked; bad; naughty. Whitgife, 
3 Luſtſul ; libidinous, Shakeſpeare, 
LE/WDLY. ad. [from lewd. ] 
1. Wickedly ; naughtily. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Libidinouſly ; Inftfully. — 
LEWDNESS. /. [from lewd.) Luſtful li- 
centiouſneſs. Dryden. 


LE'WDSTER. ſ. [ from lewd.) A lecher ; 
one given to criminal pleaſures, Shakeſp. 


LES D' OR. /. ( gench. ] A golden 
a 


French coin, in value twelve livres, now 
ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. D. 


LEXICOCORAPTHER. ſ. Lua and ga- 


.] A writer of diftionaries; a harm- 
le's drudge. Watts, 
LEXJCO/GR APHY. J [x+£140y and ypapw ] 
The art or practice of writing dictionaries. 
\ LEXICON. . [aefuxty. ] A dictionary. 


i 1 Milton, 
LEY. ſ. Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon 
les 7 TR Sie. 


LIVABLE. /. [ liable, from lier, old French. ] 
Obnoxious; not exempt 3 ſubject. Milton, 

LYAR, . {from lic.] One who tells falſe- 
hood; oue who wants veracity, Shakeſpeare, 

LYARD. . Mingled roan. Mar 


” 1B 
LIBA'TION /. [/ibario; Latin,] 


1. The act of pouring wine on the nd 

in honour of ſome deity, acon. 

2. The wine fo povred. Siilling fleet, 
LVBBARD, /. [liebard, German; lead, 
Ltin.] A leopard. Br 
LVBEL. 4 [ kbellys, Latin. 
1. A fatirez defamatory writing; a lam- 


Decay of Piety. 


- _ poon, 
2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or 
ſubtile powder, by grinding upon marble * 


charge in writing againſt a perſon in court. 
To LVBEL, . ». (from the noun.] To 
ſpread defamation, generally written or 


printed, Donne, 
To LVBEL, v. 2. To fatiriſe; to lampoon, 
Dryden. 


LVBELLER. 1 [from ibel.] A defamer by 
writing; a lampoener, Dryden. 
LVBELLOUS, 42. [from /ibe!.] Defamatory. 


Motion. 
LVBERAL. a. [ /iberalis, Latin. | 
1. Not mean; not low in birth, 
2. Becoming a gentleman. 
3- Munificent ; generovs ; bountiful, 
. Milton, 
LVBERALITY. . [/iberalitas, Lat. libera- 
lite, French.]J Munificence z 4 ge- 


neroſity. * 
LIBERA'LLY, ad. [from /iberal,} Boun- 
t-ouſly ; bountifully ; largely, James, 
LVBERTINE, / [libertin, French,] 
1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. One who lives without reftraint or law, 
One w no regard to the precepts 
o* religion. - x Shakeſpeare: Collier, 

. [ln lav. ] A freedman ; or rather, the 

on of a freedman. Ayliffe, 
LYBERTINE. 3. [libertin, French. ] Licen- 
tious; irreligious. Swift, 


LVBERTINISM. .. [from libertine,] Irre- 
ligion ; licentioufneſs of opinions and prac- 
' tice. '  - Mterbury, 
LVBERTY, . Liberté, French; libertas, 
Latin. ] 
1. Freedom as oppoſed to ſlavery, Addiſon. 
2. Freedom as oppoſed to neceſſity, Locke, 
3. Privilege; exemptions immunity, 
___ Davies, 
4. Relaxation of reſtraint, | 
5. Leave; permiſſion. 


Tue, 
'LIBVDINOUS, 4. [libidinoſur, Lat.] Lewd; 


; luſtful. : 
LIBVDINOUSLY. ad. I from libidineus, ], 
Lewdly; luftfully, * | | 
LVBRAL, 2. [/ibralis, Latin.) Of a pound 
weight, Dia. 
LIBR A/RTAN, ſ. [ibrarivs, Latin.) One 
who has the care of a library. Broome, 
LVBRARY, /. {/ibraire, French.] A large 
collection of books. * 
0 


L1T1C 


LIE 


To LI/BRATE. . 4. [/ibro, Latin.J To LICRERISHNESS. / [from icherifh.. J 


poiſe ; to balance. 


LIBRA'TION, /. [/libratio, Latin.] 


2. The ſtate of being balanced, Thomſon, 


2. [In aftronomy.] Libration is the ba- 


lancing motion or trepidation in the 2 
ment, whereby the declination of the fun 


and the latitude of the ſtars, change from 


time to time. Grew. 
LVBRATORY. a. [from libre, Latin ] Ba- 


hancing; playing like a balance. 


LI the plural of louſe. + den. 
Hess. . Fs — 


and neceſſary reſtraint. Sidney. 

2. A grant of permiſſion. Addiſon, 

3. Liberty; permiſſion, Att, 
To LI'CENSE, . ¶licencier, French. 

1. To ſet at liberty. otton. 


2. To permit by a legal grant. q; e. 


LyCENSER. /. [from /icenſe.] A granter of 


iſhon. 


perm 
LICE/'NTIATE. /. [ licentiatus, low Latin, ] 
Camden, 


1. A man who uſes licenſe. 
*- A degree in Spaniſh univerſities, 


To LICE/NTIATE. . @. ue. B 
To permit z to encourage by licenſe. 
. 
LICENTIOUS. a. [ /icentioſus, Latin. ] 
z. Unreſtrained by law or morality. 
4 Shakeſpeare, 
2. Preſurptnous 3 unconfined. Roſcommon. 
LICE/NTIOUSLY. ad. {from Hcentious, ] 
With too much liberty. 
LIcENTIOUSN ESS. ſ. [from /icentioss. ] 
Boundleſs liberty; contempt of juſt re- 
ſtraint. : ” Swift. 
LICH, ſ. ſlice, Saxon.J A dead ; 
whence lichwake, the time or act of watch- 
Ing by the dead; lichgate, the gate through 
which the dead are carried to the grave. 
Lichfeld, the field of the dead, a city in 
Staftordſhire, ſo named from martyred 
Chriſtians. 
LVCHOWL. ſ. {ich and c.] A fort of 
wl 


owl. 
To LICK. v, 4. [hicean, Saxon. } 

1. To paſs over with the tongue. * Addiſon. 

2a. To lap; to take in by the tongue, 


by 


LVCKERISH. 
LICK EROUS. 


'Efirange. 

2. Eager 3 greedy, * Sidney. 
3+ Nice ; delicate; tempting the m__ 

; ; a, 


: a. [lxceena, 2 glutton, 
Saxon. | 
1. Nice in the choice of food; ſqueamiſh. 


_ Nicenels of palate. | 
LI IBICRs + [/iguoricia, Italian. ] A root 
1 taſte, 
R. . [Latin,] A beadle, 
LID. {. hlrd, bod = 
1. A cover; any thing that huts down 
over a veſſel. Hon. 
a. The membrane that, when we ſleep ar 
wink, is drawn over the eye, 
. Craſba ww. Prior. 
LIE. /. [/ie, French.] Any thing impreg- 
_ nated. with ſome other body: as, ſoap or 
| Peacham, 


„ 
LIE. / [1:;3e, Saxon,] 


1, A criminal ſalſchood. _ Waits. 
2. A charge of falſchood. Locke, 
3- = ſiction. , Dryden, ' 


To LIE. v. n, [lengan, Saxon,} To otter 
criminal falſehood. Shakeſpeare. 
To LIE. v. x, pret. I lay; I have lain or lien. 
[hegzan, Saxon ; /iggen, Dutch.] 
1. To reſt horizontaily, or with very great 
inclination againſt ſumetbing elſe. 
2. To reſt; to lean upon. 
Epitaph on Vanbrugb. 
3. To be repoſited in the grave, Geneſis, 
4. To be in a ſlate of decumbiture, Mark, 
$ To paſs the time of ſleep. Dryden, 


To be laid up or repoſited. boyle. 
7. To remain fixed. Temple, 
$, To rebde. 2 
9. To be placed or ſituated. ier. 
10. To preis upon, Creech, 


11. To be troubleſome or tedious. Addiſon, 
12. To be judicially fixed. Shakeſpeare, 
13. To be in any particular ſtate. Warns, 
14. To be in a ſtate of concealmeat. 
e Locle. 


15 To be in priſon. hakeſpeare, 
36, To be in a bad Rate, L' Eftrange, 
17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed Rate. 


Tillotſon, 
18, To canſiſt. al , 
19. To be ia the er; to belong to. 
* Sulling fleet. . 
20. To be charged in aay thing: as, an 
action lietb againſt one. | 
21. To coſt; as, it lies me in more money. 
22. ToLiz at, To importune ; to teaze, 
23. Je LIE by, To reſt ; to remain Rill, 
24+ To LI down, To reſt; to go into a 
ſtate of repoſe, Iſaiah. 
a5, ToLiz wn. To fink into the grave. 


26. To Lin in, To be in Wr 
oe Z 
27. Te LIE under, To be ſubject to. 


a8. Jo Lir wpon, To become an obliga- 
tion or duty, Dent. 


LIV 
24 7e LIE with, To converſe in bed, 
a) Gat 
LIEF, eee 
daloved. 


LIE F. ad. Willingly. 3 "uk 
LIBGE. a; ge, French. ] 
1, Bauhs by ſome feudal tenure; ſubject. 


* 
Pbillip:. 


2 Sovereign, 
LIEGE. /. Sovereign; ſuperior lord. 


LYBGEMAN, / 


ect. 
LVEGER. ſe [from liege.] 4 
haſſador. ' Denham, 
LEN, the participle of /ie. Genreft :. 
LIENTE/RICK, a. [from /ientery;] Per- 
taining to a lientery, Gree. 
LVENTERY. / rom . lawe, ſmooth, 
and lager, in gi um, Latin. ] 
looſeneſe, whertin the food paſſes ſuddenly 
through the ſtomsch and guts, Nurney, 
LYER, /. [from #% /ie;} One that reſis or 
lies down, 
LIEU. 4 Ene! an mop room. 
Heoter Aldifon. 
LIEVE. ad. [See Lizar. Willingly: 
Shake 
LIEUTF/NANCY. . | lieutenance, Frere 1] 


1. The offieeof 2 lisutenant . Shukeſpraye. 


2. The body of lieutenants, Felton, 
LIBUTENANT. / {ltutenatt, French; 
1. A deputy ; one who acts by vicario 


K ove (wide lnbdd/ eto” enki bac" 


to a ſuperiour of any Genomination 
Clarendon, 
LIEUTE/NANTSHIP. 1. [frony ian. ] 
The rank or office of lieutenant 


LIFE; , ploral lives. I lun, to tive; Sar: 
1. * and co-operation” of EE 
— or poſſeſſion of terren 
EEE 
4 Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of 1 
ope. 
2 — 


ſent fate, 


mo nner of Wing wi re- 
to virtue or vice. ia 
6. Condition manner of living * 


ſpect to 'heppinefs and miſbry. 
7. Continuance of our preſent avs. 


. 


Brown, 
* Rxadᷓ reſemblance, Denbam. 
10. General ſtote of mag. Milton, 
33, Common occurrences ; human affairs; 
Sam.. 


LI FELESS. a. 


Yfrom liege and 2 A. 


A portleblt 


8. The living formy reſemblance exattly 
copied, 4 


5 L1GAFION, gas, Latin. 


LIG 


LI'FEBLOOD. f [if hee. The blaod 
neceſſary tolife. Spectator. 
LIFE EVERLASTING. An herb. Ainſto. 
n [nd giving. Har- 
1 the . tive Nie. ere 
EGUA'R and guard, 
guerd of a 49%. - 72 good] 

| from A. 

x: Dead; deprived of hte, 
2. Unmitnated; void of life. 
Without power, force, ot ſpirit. Frier. 
LES V. ad. {from /ifeieſs. ] Withour 

vigour ; frigidly; ely. 

LVFELIKE. /. [fs and lite.} Like a le 
ing perſon, Pape. 
LYFESFRING, /. Ai and fring. | Nerve ; 
firings imagined to convey life, antel, 
LIFE TIME. /. [/ift and He.] Comtinvatice 
* duration of life, 5 ion. 
FEWEARY. 2. {[/iftand retek - 
2 

To LIFF. v. 4. [/yffta, Swediſh, | 
1. To raiſe from the ground; to este; 

to olevate. D 


2, To bear; ona 17 Nur in * 


3+ To rob; to plunder. . 


4 To exalt; to —_— „ Pepe. 


„ To raiſe in fortune. Ecclsftifticm. 
„To raiſe in eſtimation. & 
7 To exalt in dignity. Adldiſ. 


N. To elevate ; to ſwell with pride. Arb. 
. Up. is ſometimes emphaticallg added to 

1 Same. 
To LIF T. v. a. To ftrive to raife by Mrength. 


LIFT, e teres | 
oof lies; the manner of lift | 
Z 


Baced, 
Seettith. ] The ay. 
LYFTER: / [from /ift.] One that lifts. 


fropyle. Hudibrat. 
To LIG, v. 3. Ilge, Dutch. ] = . 
fenfer. 
LYGAMENT,  /. Ligamentum, from — 
Latin | 
1. Ligamint is à white and ſolid body, ſofter 
than à cartilage; but Harder than a mem 
brane ; their chief uſe is to faſſen the bones, 
whiel are articulated together ſot motion, 
leſt they ſhould be diſlocated with exerciſe. 


Quin 
2. Any thing which connect arp 
Ye Denham, 
3+ Bend ; chbin ; entanglement. Aliſon. 
LIGAMENTAL; { from” Man n. 


| LIGAMBITAL: 7 cke 4 liga 


ment. . 


The ac of binding. 
4 Theſtate of being bound. Addiſon. 
 LY/GWTURE, J. Le, French. ] 
I, Any 


why r 


L 10 E1 


r. Any thing bowld on 3 bandage, _ 5. To ſettle; to reft. | Shak 
- Gulliver's Travels, To LYGHTEN, v. . ur, r, Saxon. 
2. The act of binding. Ar bull not, " To flaſh with thunder. Shake 
ub The ſtate of being bound, Mortimer. „To ſhine like lightning, 55 . 
LIGHT. /. [1eobr, Saxon. ] 2 To fall or light, [from /ight.] | 
3. That quality or action of the medium Common Prayer. 
of ſight by which we ſee, Newton, To LYGHTEN: v. a, [from ligbt.] 
2. Illomination of mind; inftruftionz 1. To illuminate ; to'enlighten, - Davies. 
knowledge. Bacon, 2 To exonerate 5 = 
3. The part of a picture which is drawn 3. To make leſs heavy. ilton. 
with bright colours, or on which the light 4. To exbilarare ; to chetr. 
is pig 1-7 to fall, _ Dryden. LVYGHTER. /. [from /ight, to WS « Fe] 
each of knowledge; mental view, A heavy boat into which ſhips are 2 — 


Bacon. or unloaded, 
8. Point of view; fituation ; ; direction ia LI'GHTER MAN. ſ. [lighter and man, ] C - of 


Which the light falle. Addiſon, who manages a lighter, Childs . 
6. Explanation. Locke. LIGHTFVYNGERED. 4. [light and finger] 
7. Any thing that gives light; a pbaros; Nimble at conveyance; thieviſh. 
a taper, Glanville, LI/'GHTFOOT. «. [/ighe and foot. ] Nimble 
LIGHT, . [leohr, Saxon.] in runniag or dancing; aQtive. . 
2. Not tending to the centre with great LIGHTFO/OT, —— Veniſon. ' 
force; not heavy, Addiſon, LIGHTHE/ADED. «a. [light and head.] 
2. Not burdenſome; eaſy to be worn, or 1. Unſteady ; looſe; thoughtleſs weak. 
carried. Bacon. Clar 
3. Not afflictive; eaſy to be endu red. 2, Delirious ; diſordered in the mine by 
Hooker, diſeaſe. 
4. Eaſy to be performed 3 not difficult; LIGHTHE/ADEDNESS, ſ. Deliriouſneſs ; 
not valuable. Dryden. diſerder of the mind. 
5. Eaſy to be ated n 2 power: N rn a. [ light and beart, ] 
. ay;z merry. 
6. Not heavily armed. . LIGHTHOUSE. ſe [/ight and bouſe.] An 
7. Active ; nimble. Spenſer. . high building, at the top of which lights 
3. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear are hung to guide ſhips at ſea, Arbuthnor. 
of impediment. Bacon, LIGHTLE/GGED, 2. {light and leg. ] Nim- 
9. Slight ; not great, Boyle, ble; ſwift, Sidney. 
10. Not craſs; not groſs. Numbers, LVGHTLESS. a. [from lebe.! erh 
11. Eaſy to admit any influence ; unſteady; light; dark. 
unſettled, Shakeſpeare. LVGHTLY. ad. [from 1. 1 
12. Gay; airy; without dignity or ſoli- 1. Without weight. avs Fn. 
dity. Shakeſpeare, 2+, Without deep impreſſion. . 
13. Not chaſle; not regular in conduct. 3. Eaſily ; readily z without difficulty; of 
Shakeſpeare, courſe, Hooker, 
14. [From /ight, . J Bright; clear. 4. Without reaſon, | Taylor. 


LY Without allen; cheerfully. | 
15. "Not dark ; tending to whiteneſs. * 
1 6. Not chaſtely, ift, 
LIGHT. ad. Lightly ; cheaply, . 7. Nimbly; with agility; not heavily or 
To LIGHT. . 4. from light, ..] | tardily. D 
1. Tokindle; to inflame ; to ſet on fire. 8. Gaily z airily;z with levity, 
Bel. LIGHTMVNDED. 4. { light and mind. ] 
2. To give light to to guide by 7. Unſettled ; unſteady. 
"Ne Craſpaw, LYGHTNESS, . {from light. ] . 
3· To illuminate, Dryden. 1. Levity; want of weight. Burnet. 
4+ To lichten; to eaſe of a burthen. 2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs, Sbaleſpeare. 
4c of 3- Unchaſtity ; want of condu in women, 
To LIGHT. 5. . [ lickt, by chance, Dutch, ] 3 
2. To happen; to fall upon by chance. 4. Ag Agility ; nimbleneſs. 
Sidney. Lt GHTNING. [from ig ben. 
2. [Aligbran, Saxon.] To deſcend On * 1. The flaſh that attends thunder. Davies. 


a horſe or carriage. 2 Kings, 2. Mitigation abatement, | Addi ſon. 

3. To fall in any particular direction. LIGHTS. /. The lungs; the organs of 
| | Dryden. breathing. 

4. To fail; to Airike on. | Spenſer, LI'GHTSOME, a, [from light. ] Rs. 


L 1X 
1. Lumidionsz wot dark; hot obteure; 


Ra lei 
IT airy 3 ure Aadotents - 


LYGHTSOMENESS. ſ. [from 
e 4. ka 
rity 


L 
4. Chrerfulneſs 


, bw A- 
nee LOES, —— rom 3 


178888003. ligne, Latin. ] Made of 
1 Rd l 


, Saxon ; il, Dutch ] 
mg ; 9 


ther. 
1. Near approach ; a ſtate t 


1 
LIKE. 
1. eee in the ſame man- 


ner ae 
| . In ſech a miner vs defits, 


; Like! i] 8 1 Came! 
. y ; probab e 


1. To an e of jr 
. ence. 
y IO 


et 3. to be agreeable to, Bhcon, 


- = de pleaſed with, tes, 
2. To ads to li ; to be he: 
LI/KELIHOOD, / chene li | 


1. Ap arance j ſhew, 5 
. Reſeniblancsz Medes. - Obſo 


Spenſer. Phillips, 


* 
- 


LUKELY. « a. 


from 41. 
2. Such a 


be nes ſuch 
3 aloe 


| thought or believed. 
ets kr. ad. Probably 3 25 2 
re. *\ ably be thought . 
en. To KEN. v. 4. [from like.) To. 
Je bent as blawee; Mi — | 
| LYKIENESS. J. {from /ike. * 

x, Nenne mi © Deftlen, * 
ien. 2. z appearance. rey, * 
ſon. | * One who reſembles Fk. 


& 


Ver. U, 


S 4-7 © © . 


f. 


LILYLV/VERE 


2 8 
Probable ſuch . as may in reaſon de 


Et 


LYKEWISE, od, fn and je] 1 like 
manner; alſo; moreover ; Arbutbnoc, 
LVKING. ». 'Pluwpz is a fiate T. 


LIKING: /; [from he. 
1. Good ftate of body; 


2. State of trial. 
+ Inchinarcion, 


LIULACH, J. (be; in, Freneh.] 


ue 
eee. 


mr 
LVLIED, . {from 45] Fable 17 


why: Fl lune, Latin. ] A flower. —— 
; LILY-DAFFODIL, £ * nerciſſks, bury 


A foreign 
LILY 


flower. 
— DP, 


iP: 1 and 262.255 ] White 
livered 2 
LYMATURE: /, Clear, wa Fil- 
ings of hy metal 3 the particles rubbed off 
by a file, | 
LIMB. ,. Mm, Saxon. 
1. A member; my or aiticulited park 
of animals. ion, 
2: An edge; a border, Newton, 
To LIMB, v. 6. Joe rom the noun. ] 
1. To (upply wit wi 12 Milton. 
ck. , Th abi 
ECK — — from ih ] A 
gin. Keen Fai bo 
LIMBED. 4. [from limb.] — with 
regard to lim P 
* a, Flexible; eh bent 
lithes 
LYMBERNESS |. Lem 1 


Haney, 
i Fe 


1. A region bordering v 
there is 2 * 


2. Any place 


LIME. , lim, genen] 
1. A viſcous ſobſtaneb drawn over twigs, 
* which catches and entangles the wings of 
birds that light upon it. D 


pi 
F letibi- 


dell in which 
fore nor pain. Sba lep. 
wiſery and reſtraint, 


. Matter of whith mortar is made! fo 


| 77 2 Lc in cement, 
lab, Sar 


Bacon. 
The Haden tree, Pope. 
A ſpecies of 1 * 


Thet/on, 


To LIME. v. 4. 2 the noun.]J ' 
. To entangle f to erfadie. Shak ptare, 

12 To ſmeat with ume. LAN. 
To cement. Sboteſptare, 
wha manure ground with lime. Child, 
KIUN.T.' and %.] Kilh where 

es are burnt to time. Wiodwobrd. 


MESTO 15 


lime and Reue. 1s | 
is made. 


N 1 made by pouring 
aur. 


2 of w 
LIME:WATER: 


IEP NY 


LIN 
LVYMIT. ,. Cie, French] Bound ; bor- 
der z utmoſt reach. Exodus. 
To LIMIT. v, 4, [from the noun, } 
1. To confine within certain bounds; to 
reftrain ; to circumſcribe, Soft. 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general figni- . 
4 fication, as, the univerſe is here limited to 
6 this earth. 
LYMITARY. a. [from limie.] Placed at the 
| boundaries as 4 guard * or ſuperintendant, . 
Milton, 
LIMITA/TION, /. [linritarion, French. 
1. Reſtriction; eircumſpection. ooker, \ 
2. Confinement from a lax or undetermi- 
nate import, Hooker. 


LVMMER. / A' moageel. 


To LIMN, v. 4. [enluminer, French. ] To 


_ draw; to paint any thing.  Peacham. 
263 / fe [ corrupted. from en/amineur, 
14 painter a picture · maker. Glanville. 
Abe! 4. {limeſar, Latin.] Muddy; 
flim l Brown, 


Y- 
r a. [limpio, Italian.) Vapid 3 


70 LIMP. v. 3. [limpen, Saxon. ] To halt; | 


rior 


to walk lamely. | 
'LVMPET, . A kind of ſhell fiſh, 

pm. a. [limpidus, Lat.] 81 
LI a. . pure 

- tranſp * Wend, 


LYMPIDNESS. V [from pid] Clearaets; 


pority. 
LYMPINGLY. ad. [from 1. e. 
halting manner. 
LI/MY. a. [from [i li me, ] 
1. Viſcous g glutinous. 


$ 
2. Containing lime. — 


Grew. 


To LIN. v. . lablianan, bam. To ſtop; 


to gave over. 

LUNGHPIN þ 
Lewd 
cru sf. 7. [from lingo, Latin.) Medi- 

| * lick by the tongue. 

LYVNDEN, , Lund, — 1 The lime tree 


LINE, / Ie, Lis. J 


Spenſer . 


fs. and pin.] An iron 


1. Longitudinal exten fon. Bay. 
2, A lender ftring, Moon. 
3. A thread extended to direct any opera- 
tions. Dryden. 
925 5 firing that ſoſtains the — 0 
Lene W * the we ar , 
6. \ Daliqution ; ſketch. | Ae Temple. 
x Contqur 3 ou line. Pee. 
As moch as is written from one margin 
. the other; a verſe.  _ | Garth, 
9. Rank, / 1 
| = Work thrown wp; trench. bo 
11. Method; dif * 


1. Extenfion ; 


135 —— equingdial clic.” | 


e wheel on the axle - tree. 


5 To LINGER: v., 4. To 


LIN 


eee © =4] 


. 16. r 
| 1 1 — 
your 


17. Lint or flax, 
To LINE. v. 4. 


1. To cover on the infide; | 
2. To put any thing in the inſide, 


. To gonrd.within.. 7 Ca unde. 
1. To firengihen by inner works. 


Shake 
4. To cover. " Sba te 
To double ; to firengthen, —.— 
7. To impregnate ; applied to animals ge- 
nerating. Creech. 
LI/NEAGE. /.  [ linage, French, ] [Race ; ' 
1E. family. Luke, 
EAI. 4s [ linealis, Latin, ] 
1. Compoſed of lines ; delineated, 


Boyle, 


3- Claimed by deſcent. 
5 Allied by direct deſcent. ä 
i RALLY: ad, ¶ from lineal.) In a direct 
Clarendon, 
LUNEAMENT, fa [Fincament, Fr.] Feature; 
We mark in the go Fan 


LVNEAR. 4. dn Latin. Compoſed 
. of lines; al the form of in] Compute 
Wedweord. 


LINEA/TION. K. er er from lines, Lat; 
, Draugh ught of a li Wordward. 


LUNEN. ſ. { linum, Latin] Cloth made of 
hemp or flag. | Dryden, 


LUVNEN. «a. [/ineus, Latin.) 
1. Made of linen, | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Reſembliong linen. Shakeſpeare, 


Is 
2. [Lingbe, Datch. ] A kind of ea fiſh. 
Tuſſer. 

.LING, The termination notes commonly 
diminution ; as, kit/ing : ſometimes a qua- 


lityy as, firfiling. 
To LYNGER, v. 1. ſrom leng, Saxon.) 
vor and pain. 


1. To remain long in 
2. To heſitate; to bein ſuſpenſe, Milton. 


To remain Dryden, 
or To remain long withoot any aQion or 
determination. heſpeare. 

8. To wiit long in expectation or -uncer- 
rainty, Da. 
6. To de long in producing 2 


bett. Out of . 
out to . 
* Line 


s \ 


LINGUADE/N TAL. 2. [lingua 


LA _—_ —c AK. = 
* 


ww W- oP 


LIN. 
LYNGERER. , IT trom linger.) One 

lingers, 
3 — 


who 


LPNGO. 5 1 Portogueſe, ] Language; 


tongue; 
— 6. [ ;inguazx, Latin. Full 
of tongue ; talkative. 
and Fey 


Latin] Uttered bt the joibe othin of the 
tone ue and teeth. Holder. 
LYNGUIST. /. r Latin.] A man 

ſtcil ul in languages. Milton. 
An herb. , 
LrNIMEN T. . [ liniment, French 3 Hini- 

mentum, Latin.] intment z balſam, n/a 
LVNING:/. {from 6; line. . 

1 The inner covering of any N Al 

d 


2. „ Tbat which 10 withio,” 
Privr. 


LINK. J. {gelenche, "German, 
1. A fingle ring of a chain. 
2. Any — nn and cloſed together, 
2 qe 
3. A chain any thing ing. 
A . a ſeries a of 
n 
8 Hale. 


. A torch made of pitch and herb. 


Hewel. I. 
To LINK. . 4. [from the noun } 
1. To complicate : as) the links of a chain, 


Milton, 
o To ns 1 Is concerd. | 
; conjoin - 8 


LUNGWORT. 


* To joi 
1 To 


To e Dill 
| 2 To unite or concatenate in a regular ſe- 
ries of conſequences, Bryn 
LYNK BOY. / {/iak and boy.] A bey that 
carries a torch to accommodate 
with light. More. 
LINNET. . {/inet, Trench. A ſmall 
ſinging bird. Pepe. 
LUNSEED. Je [ ſemen iini, Latin. } The — 
of flax. Mortimer. 
LINSEVWOOLSEV. a.” [ /inen ant wool, ] 
Made of linen and wool mixed; = 


mean, 
LYNSTOCK, / (len, Tevronick,] 
Aaff of wood with a match at the end fir, 
_ "uſed by guaners in __ cannon. 


LINT. : [/inteum, Latin. 1 
l . oft — erf called 


2 Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſublance 


Wiſeman. 


LIN II. . el Pesch] That par 


LIK 


of the door frame that lies croſs the door 
1 


P 
LION, 7 [ lon, French. 1 The iereeft 4 
moſt magnanimous of fourfooted beafts, 


LTONESS, /. [feminine of ls. A he ih: 
LYVONLEAF, , [ontepetaion, Lain A 


LYON'S-PAW. 
LYVON'S.TAIL. 
LYON'S-TOOTH, 
LIP. — (hippe, Se xon. ] | 
he outer part of . mouth, the 2 
. that ſhoot beyond the teeth, Sandy. 
* The edge of any thing. Burnet, 
To make a lip; to hang the lip in ſol. 
ſs and contempt, Shakeſpea res 
To LIP. v. . [from the I To 1 2 
Obſolete. Shake 
LIPLA/BOUR, 1 lip and labour.) Action 
of the lips concurrence of the 
mind, , Taylor. 
LIFO THYMOUS. . [Ne and Sug. ] 
$wooning z fainting. Horwey, 
LIPO/THYMY, J. Dune e.] Swoon z 
fainting fit. Taylor. 
LI/?PED, a. wa ] Having lips, 
LVPPITUDE, * /, (hpi Fr. ligpitudo, 
Latin, ] Bladen of eyes, Bacon, 
— « [lip and wiſdom.) Wiſ- 
dem in talk without pradtice. Sidney. 
LI/QUABLE. . [from /iguo, Latin. ] Such 
- nv may be melted. 


|. Them ban.) The 
heme of an herd. 1 


 Lfon's mourn, 
5 


- LIQUA/TION. 2 ligue, Latio.J 


1. The art of ; 
. _— 


To LIQUATE. + V. ns [/iguo, Latin, as.) Ty To- 


melt; to liq 
LIQUEFA/CTION. 7 * Lat. The 
A of melting; 41 l of being melted, 
acon, 
LYQUEFIABLE, 4. [from /iguefy.] Sach 
1e IF. 2 . (up French 
o Ll v. 4, renc 
To melt; to diffolve. 3 
To LFQYEFY. v. 1. To grow limpid. - 
Addiſon, 
LIQUE/SCENCY. /. ” [liqueſcentis, Latis,] 
Aptnels to melt. 
ei . LI gucſcens, Latin. Melt- 


1 LI Sw. 34 French. ] 


1. Not ſolid; not 1 


ſobſtance; fluid, * a Daniel. 
2. Soft; clear. | Croſbaw. 
3. Pronounced without any jar or narth- 


neſs, Dryden, 
4. Diſſolved, ſo as not to TY 
Co 


1 
LYQUID. . Liquid ſubſtance 4. 


Ph 
4D 2 * 


LIT 


r away; to leſſen debts. 
LIQUUDITY, f. (from. ig.] 4 ; 


LYQUIDNESS. /; [from 4 
of being li 


e . 15 = | Latta.) 


. — ing lu in has 
5; 'v. u. [from the marq To 


ch or 

LIRICO/NFANCY, Sf. A flower, 

LISNE./. A * ; * bollow. + 

To LISP, v . [blip p, Saxon. 
with too hal appulſes of 
the teeth or palate, 

an from bs verb.] The a& of lip 


Fun. 1 bee tid. One who liſps, - 

ST. . [I 

| & A roll; a I 
2 Freneb.] Encloſed 8 in 

** . and combaty fought, 


3 Deſire; willingneds 


$ | Arp of doh. | 5 2 wn 


border. 
LIST, 5. Sax To ch ae 
22 defies] A lk oo r ] 


T. v, 4. [from 5p, 2 roll, } 
Ky Jo enliſt; to eorol or regiſter, 
2, Te retain and 


To encloſe for 
1 To ſew together, in ſuch 8 fort; Fx 
5. To bearken to; ta liſten; to attend. 


Halt. 
To ſpeak. 
tongue to 


Seth. 
T; 


| 5 5 make a particoloured ſhew. 


'STED. 3. Stri ene in long 
Fm 2 iped; part 

To LISTEN, ». . To bea; o attend. 
To LISTEN. v. s. To henken ; ym give 


attention, 
LI'STNER, / {from n.] Ons der 


hearkens; a hearkener. 


LUSTLESS. 4. {from f.] 
_ termination to ane more than anpther, 


Tillotſon, 

2, Careleſe ; heedleſs. D 

LISTLE LY. ad. [fron EA.] W. 
tz with hout attentivo. | 

LUSTIESNESS. JS. [from /i iBleſs.] Inga: 


tion; want of debre, 83 
fon, 


Hr F a frm 67 2. 
4 Nila 


oatory p 
TERA [iperaly Per. 


1. According to the primitive meania 
not figurative. — 


2. Following the letter, or exact words. 
$: Conifing of letters 


— 


Nester. 


"gr 
Sost b. eur. [from ne.) - ny. | 
EE hk luis. ] d 


| LITHO/GRAPHY. | The 4 


IIe Tick. .. [vcand + 
Shakeſpeare, Bev. Fobnſon. - | 


o -S 


1. Without inclination; without any de- 


L I. T 


ATE v. ar {from .] To LITERAL. / Primitive or literal mean” 


Sous, 


LITERALLY. or yo bireral.] 
primitive import of 


l 


| LYTERATURE.. , { ltergtura, _ ] 
Learning; ſkill in letters. Addiſon. 
wr 2 3 Li- 


(irbargyrum, 
e Is properly lead. vicrified, either 
ne or with a misture of copper. Thie 
recremant is of two . ſit berge of — 2 — 
the furnaces where Fink 19 — from 
lead, or from thoſe where gold and filrer 
are wn by * 2 * metal. The 
che cr in s 1s produced in 
par works, where lead has been uſed” 
that metal, or to ſeparate ow 


LITRE. 4. ſuse, Saron-] Limber 14 
— ſ. [from Aube. nn 


flexibility. * 
rn. 4. [from 1.1 Soft z pliant. 


of engraving upon 
to Ur HOMANCY. / 


Je. | 
Prediction by ſtones. [aide — — 1 


rig. 21 


Any medicine proper to diſſolve the ſtone 

the kidneys or bladder. 
LITHO/TOMIST, / [MP2 and Thy. ] 

A chirurgeon who extracts the ſtone by 


ning the bladder 
HO/TOMY, „ha- and vhae.] The 
—_ ar practice of cutting for the 
LTIGANT. { 19 (e-a 51g eB, . Le 
low. Eftrange, 


IGANT, „. Engaged in 4 


Joridical 
conteſt. 


© Te LFTIGATE. ov. 2. [/tige, — 9 


1 to debate by judicial 
t To LYTIGATE, . . To manage a fait 3 

TIC ATION. [Hier atio, Latin } 
r wh: conteſt ; 2 a 2 
LITV/GIOUS. a. Chis French -) 

T, — to lau- ſuiis; mance 
7. pete . | 
LIT/GIOUSLY., ad. I from N 
— . [fi gls. ] A 


a LITTER, 


„ 


LIV LIV 


. ltere French. ] 17. To be in a fate of mation or warts» 
vehiculary bed. Dryden. | 
raw laid under animals, 2 


1. & 
whore IT 
A bod of young, 
7: 3oy ranks! of thing den 
wi . 


3 en b 
et T En. v. 4. 1 tons: } LWWVBLIHQOD. J see of lifes dee 
* 0 bring forth ; uſed 2 tenance ; meags of lying. — 


LYVELINESS..{. {from tres! 
* ] 55. 


' huelihogd, 


1. Tedious ; long in peſſing · 


2. Gayz NN.. -.£ 
* Repreſenting life, 5 


nr: po. ILY, 
| 8. A ſmall party . Gan] proportion. e 
| Prior. e- 


Watts, . One who Hs. Dia 
in — = ug who lives in any Wang man- 
great, | terbury. 
* 74 ae , 3: One of d eule '  Shakeſpeqre. 
Lied Swift. LVVERCOLOUR. 
Font a er We 15 
1. Smalacſs of Burzet; LYVERGROWN. . {liver nnd grows] 
2. Meannels 3 want of grandeur, Having a eat tous: Gr, 
3 Addiſon, e [iver and wert 
an Collier, 
LUTTORAL, =. | as [ Bttoris, Latin.} Be- Ry. 2 Loon Tres I French. ] 


longing to the ſhore, | * The a giviog or taking 


9 ˖ͥr liturgie, Fr.) bake 
orm. of < 4:5 64.1 7 of . 2. Releaſe from 2 3 

ue. * „ fa eee eee 

i 4 The ts of dig hoy a. prin 


e 
. To paſs life in any certain manner "ith 1 "The clothes given to ſervants... Fe. 


habi A cular dreſs 
—_—_ OT r 
n i 


e live emphatically; to be fo Fats LIVERY MAN. / {9ery and mar} 
happineſs, 1. * who ” wears livery; a ſervant of 


Dryden. 

rr 

iritual. A of 
3 


LIVES. 7 ſthe eral of life. Donne, 
LUVID, 2. [/iwidus, Latin, Diſcalonres, 
d with a blow. Bacon. 
. LIVVDITY. J. Chi French. 1 
loutation, a by « bla. Lv VG. 


L O A 
ge. [from fe. 


pport z maintenance; | fortuns on 


which one 22 mos 85 iduey. 
2. P ower continuing . { anger. 
3. Livelihood, Hubberd Tale. 


Benefice of a clergyman. hs 
VINGLY. . {from living. 


* Hving 

IPPRE. ſ. [French.} The ſum 61 which 

the aal reckon their money, equal 

nearly to our ſhilling. 

LIXPVIAL. #. [from lixivium, Latin. 1 4 
1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixiviurh, 


9 
a 2. Obtained by lixivrum. hy. 
LIXIVIATE. &. {from lixivium, Da 
Making a lixivioum. 
LIXFFTUM. J. (Latin) Lye; __ im- 
- preghnated with ſalt of whatſoever r * 
IIZ ARD. f. [ liſarde, Trench.] An al 
reſembling a ſerpent, with mh to it. 
Shakeſpeare 


LIZA*/RDITAL. 2 plant. 
LIZA/RDSTONE. /. — and fe, A 
"LD: . L- deftor.} A doQtor of the 
canon and __ laws.” 
old. 


= 
2 A fiſh:-* 
ſ + [ocbe, French in little * clear ry 


— or rills, and lives there vpon the 
gravel, and in the ſharpeſt ftreams; he 
grows not to be above a finger long: he 
is of the ſhape of an cel, and has' beard of 
_ wattels like a barbel, cen 
LOAD. /. {hlave, Saxon.] 
1. A burthen; a freight; lading. © 


| 8 
2. Any thing that depreſſes. * 
> As much drink as one can bear. 

1. Eftrange. 

To LOAD. v. a, [hladin, Saxon. ] 
x7, To burden; to freight. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To encumber; to embarraſs, Locke, 
3. To charge a gun. Wiſeman. 


4. To make heavy by ſomething appended 
or annexed. © | 


Addiſon, 
LOAD. . The leading vein in a mine, 
Carew. 
LO/ADER. 7 "[from dead.] He who loads, 
LO'ADSMAN. J. {ode and man.] He who 
leads the way 3 a pilot. 
LO/ADSTAR, 
The poleſtar; the cynoſurez the leading 
or guiding ftar, Kpenſer. 
LO/ADSTONE. ſ. The magnet; the tone 
on which the mariners compaſs needle it 
„ Ar and 
ſouth. Hill, 
LOAF. ſ. [from hlap, Saxon.] 
1. A maſs of bread as it is ſarmes by the 


1 . Ifrom btb. ] On! that 


| © from lebe, to Jead. CY 


LO C 
baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
2. 2 


M. im, laam, , Far, wa 
13 DU e Fat, unc 


To LOAM. v. 4. [from the —. To 
A 2 2 


LO AMV. . [from foam] Marly. Bacon. 
LOAN, /. Ihlen, Saxon. ] Any thing lent; 
any thing given to a , on — of 
2. 


return or repayment. 
ofle, LOATH, . (hs, 3 Unwilling; diſ- 
Jiking; not = Gente fo | 
| 1. . bern. 
To LOATHE. v. # 248. — < 
*. To hate; to look on with aborrance, 
| : 
2. To confider with the diſguſt of a 


3. To ſee food with diſlike, + - l. 
To LOATHE. . . To create diſguſt ; to 
cauſe abhorrence, 


LO/ATHEFUL, a. [ oath and full. 
1. Abhorring ; hating. * 
2. Abhorred; 49 


LO/ATHLY. 2. [from ha, Hateful ; 
abhorted. — 
LO ATHLV. ad. [from hath.} Unwilling- 
ly; without liking or inclination. | Donne, 
LO/ATHNESS, = from hath. Unwilling- 
neſs, _= Bacon. 
LO/ATHSOME. a. [from loath.] 
1. Abhorred; deteſtable. 
2. Caufing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs, - * 


oe 
LO/ATHSOMENESS, . LIN leatbſarhe. ] 
Quality of raifing hatten. Addiſon, 
LOB, f plural of loaf. A a ez. 

3. Any ons heavy, dewhy, or floggith, . 


' 2 warm.  Waken, 
To LOB... v. 9. "To let fall in a ſlovenly or 
laay manner. Sbate 


LO/BBY, 4. banter German.] Ano og 


\ before a 
LOBE. / abe, French ; Ach. ] A Auen; 
a diſtinct part i uſed y for a part of 
the lungs. - - » Arbuthucs, 
LO/BSTER, * llobrve n, Saxon. ] A cruſ- 
taceous fiſh Bacon, 
LOCAL. 4. 18 Latin/} 
1. Having the properties of place. 
2. Relating to place. 
3. uy in a particular place, 


L O D 


LOCA/LITY, 
place ; 2 — 2 or Aaance. | 
Glanville, 


LO/CALLY. 4. [from kcal.] With reſpe&t 
to place. Clan lle. 
LOCATION, /. Clocatio, Latin.] Situation 


with reſpett to place j act of placing, | 


Loch. A lake, Scottiſh. 
LOCK. / 
1. An in 


— 


. 

J. A wade — 4 
| M Any inclofure, | Dryden, 
5. A quantity of hair or wool hanging to- 
+ other. fer, 
6. A tuft. ſon, 


| To LOCK. . 0. from the noun. 
1. To ſhut or faſten with Jocks, — 
2. 1 as with loc 


3. To cloſe faſt, | 
To LOCK. . =. 
7 — become faſt by u lock. 
To unite by mutual inſertion. Boyle, 
LOCKER. h (from leck.} Any thing chat 
is cloſed with a lock ; a drawer, 


LO/CKET. /. & | „ * 


A ſmall 
a neck - 

| lace, Hudibras, 
LO'CKRAM: J. A fort of coarſe linen. 


Shakeſpeare 
LO/CKRON, , 2 kind of "Cher. age 
LOCOMO'TI u. / 


locus and motus, Lat! 

Power of changi 2 Brown, 
LOCQMO/TIVE. 4. ble, and moves, Lat. ] 
. Changing place; 9 the power of re- 
moving ot c ing. Durban. 
1 1. [locufa, Latin, } A devouring 


"  Arbuthnot. 
LO/CUST-TREE. 5 Miller. 
LO/DESTAR. See LoavsTAr. | 
LODES TONE. See LoavrsTonE. 

To LODGE. . a. [logian, Saxon. 


1. Wr 


1 


A tree. 


— - js <7 


| | * Bacon, 
2. To nt a temporary dwelling. Dryd. 


to 

3- To place ; to plant. Otwway, 
a & Toi 16 ft, . {AR 
in tne memory, acon, 
4 of nr oh — es. 
* '\ 2 To nap place to. | 5 Cbeyne. 
9 iT at, x bakeſpeare, 

* To LODGE. v. „ 
of 1. Torefide ; to-kerp reſidence: + Milton, 
* 2. . ere 4. temporary habitation. | 
iſ 22 Abe 2 _ i 

Tot reſidence at 2 

* Too fine © — 


LODGE. {. Ci, French. J 


Exiſtenee in 


* 
0 | 


Cruſce. 


LOG 


1. A fmall houſe in a park or foreſt, | 
Milben! 
2. Any ſmall houſe : as, the porter's hodge. 
n J. [from badge; logement, 
ren 
1. Accumulation, or collocation in a cer- 
— 
2. Poſſeſſion enemy 's work, 
LO/DGER. /. [from lodge.) 
I, One who lives in rooms bired in the 
\ ., houſe of another, \ 4  Arbutbnot, 
2. One that refides in any N Pepe. 
4 m lodge. ] 
| rary bitation; rooms __ in 


4 3 
= 


2. Place of teſidence. 
3. Harbour ; covert, 
4* Convenience to ſleep on. 
LOFT, F [loft Wen. 
I, A floor. 
=” The higheſt 8 4 
— — high. My] | 
FT from 
1. On high; oy ele vate d place, 
3- With elevation of 2 29 or ſenti- 
ment; ſublimely, | Spenſer, 
LQ/FTINESS, /, [from i bfiy.] 
1, Height ; local elevation. 
3. Sublimity ; elevation of Chas. 
Dryden, 
J. Pride; haughtineſs, | Colliers 
LO/FTY. { from loft, or lift]. 
1. High; hovering z elevated in place. 


2. Lee ele vated in — 


Proud haugh Dryden. 
" ; ys 7 
LOG, . 
1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. Bacon, 
2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a 
Wartet of a cab, and conſequently five- 
F of a pint. ; 7 * Se. 
GARITHMS. A and deiner. 
The indexes of the ratios of numbers one 
to another, | Harris, 
LO'GGATS. f. A 11 or game. Shakeſp, 
LO/GGER HEAD. /. e, Dutch, ſtupid, 


* 


and bead,] A 9 0 head; a thick - 
ſcul. L' Eftrange. 

To fall to LO/GGERHEADS.F To 1 

To go te LO/GGERHEADS, ant 
without weapons. 4 * 4 


LO/GGERHEADED. 4. {from Joggerbead.] 
Dull ; ſtupid; doltiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
LO/GICK. J. [V gica, Latin.] Logick 1s he 
art of uſing 8 well in our ipquiries aſtet 

truth, aud the communication of it to 


others, + Watts. 
LO/GICAL. . [from hogick.} 62.4 
1. Pertaining to N Healer. 


2. SKilied in logick ; furniſhed with  logick. 


Addiſon, 
LO/Gl- 


- To LOLL. v. . 


| ® To hang out. Vied of the tout 
Dryden... 


LON 


LO/GICALLY.. ad, 1 K. 

edtving to the laws of logi ick. Prior. 
LOGICIAN. J (Biden, French.) A teatber 
' 5 1 


Sebi ff. 
LO/GMAN. . [hog and mes] "= — 


dos neſa is to carry 


inne 
Dur. It grows on the coat e 
Campeachy. Will. 
LO/AOCK. * Medicines which ate bow 


commonly called eclegit#v, lambutiven, or 


linctuſes. Neiuey. 
* lkoyn, Welſh. 
de U of an Allen carved out by 
— 
3. Loins z the reins. Mis. 
To LOYVTER, „ #. fhwerer, Dutch. ] To 
linger ; to ſpend ine tureleſely. Lori. 


LorraREA. „ {from in.] A lingerer 
an idler; a lazy _— 1 = 
1. To dean idly; to ret W 


To LOL L. . To pot outs 
LOMP. . A kind of roundith fiſh, . 
LONE. 4. [centrated ö 2 
1. Solitary. 
2. Single; without company — 
LO/NELINESS, . [from 2 
want of company. 
LONELY, 2. [n den.] 18 ad- 
dicted to ſolitude, 
LO/NENESS. /. [rom lone.] . — Ai. 
Mike of em 


LO/NESOME. 


. Having one” of its geometrical 
HERS EO IS my either bf che 
er. | 
3. Of any certain meafore in length. 


1. Toa great Cs 
. Not for « mort tiene. 


— . 


of ien; « chan 2 In lo- 

; tro V , Shakeſpeare. 
LONG. ad. By the fault. — 

4 To LONG. ©, „. To defire carne z © 


of - 


LO'NGTAIL.-/. 
" LO'NGWAYS. ad. ts the lonyit 


10:0 


= a N it ſiguiſſes for tmpre 

. e 
| 2 
Afi, 


4: Not Won. 
5. At a point of duration fr diſtant. | 
Tilhefor. 
6. {For asg; ab long; Fr.] All along; 


LONG . 7 


10 N80. 7 Th f The largeſt boat — 
ing 0 ſhip. Keel Waton. 
LONGE'VITY, J. Lene, Latin. ] 
o 
LONG MANOUS. A imanus, 
| Lodg-banded ; 5 bands, 5 
8 Ws 
hngimetrie, F Ling an per ce 
of meaſuring — 
LONGING. J. [from 4] Ea 


LO'NGINGLY, 24. {from , Wot 
inceſſant wiſhes. Dryden, 

LO'NGITUDE, /. Linde — - 
gitudo, Latin. 

2 E Autor. 
fored from any meridian. Abbot, 
3. 3 COILS to 

the eaſt or weſt place. 

* Arbuthnor. 


er ey AO 


LONGITU/DINAL, a legere Fe. 
| Meaſured by the length; running 5 
longeſt direction. 
LO'NGLY, ad. [from 915 
- with great Fre 
'wekriſome by in ag. . 
LO/NGSUFFERING. bi and Ner- 


Patien m6: eh] r6vok ed, 
ing.] ts ys - 


Longs, 


hag aud 


long tail: a cantidg term. 


nab di- 
.  nvaion, 
N 6. By; _ 
breathed ; tedious. 


Loo. 

Lode. /.. 1 it is Git pern Def of the 
Dee — 

To LOOF. ©; . To bing 123 
« wind., — 

LO'OFED. lated 


To LOOK, V. . 10 
=” C6 Ges the 


16 


Coltier, 
2t, To Loox"to, To watch; 2 care 
of. 


24. 7 Loox to. To behold. 
To LOOK. . 4. 
1. Te ſeek; — 


922 


| 2. To turn the eye upon. 

” To influence by looks, den, 
4 Loot out. To — ing. 
N Graunt. 
| LOOK, interj. Yee! lo! bebold ! obſerve. 

Bacon, 
rdek , 

2 "Ai of the ter; ales F. the 
ntetance. n, jun, 
x 4, % The act of looking or og. — 
ros. 7. [from loot. ] 


1. oy that looks. 1 
2% L0OKER on. | Specta 7 not agent. 
Hooker 


— 


Vor. It, * 


tip iQ QUING-GEASS. 7 4 (b 


eros l. 15 
akeſpeare, 


„nn. 
to or from nx 2 


8 wh al ex why 


' LOOSE: / [from the rerd.] 
4 


168 


* 1 


| binge 
A bird... A hen is 
— 5 a Sb 9 2 t, Fol 5 


| N by t %y „ back, and wings ; 
4 cat er ma point ith 
two ſpots : C phat 1 + 


bool. 8 + found, | 
n, Dutch, } . 
11 or lace is drawn ; 


ee or 172 | 42 


of holes. 


„ 


cop 


| LO/oPHOLE, p loop, and 
Aperture ; to gl give a . 
25 
22 255 gok abut ont, a= W (fom Sa 
to ne. 
18; To Loox T aitend; to n? 
cath of, * . « 5 
13. To Loox. for. To expect 
. 8 into, To yan OT N. to ad, 
> c . Burnet. 
15. To Look va, TOS to I. 2+ To relax. 2 
2 3. To undind any . Al bot. 
1 7 Loox on. Nes - 4+ To free from imptiſoament. Tſaiab; 
7 To Lock on, nobel; i 2 + Te free from ahy obligation, .. 1 Got, 
tor Bacon, , To free from any that ſhackles the 
. ver. To ctamine z to try * ee n 2 
19. To Loe x out, N W og Þ : 17 n pt 2 
Fikon, . To dilengagt Dryden, 
20. To Loox out, To be on the watch, To LOOSE, . =. | To ſet ſail j to depart by 
loofing the anchor. Act.. 


LOOSE. 0. [from the verb.] 


1. Unbound; untied. Sheleſpeare. 
2. Not faſt ;. not fixed, wo entley, 


3. Not tight ! as, 4 looſe robe 


4. Not crouded ; not e. Milton, 
Wanton z not chaſte, Gen . 

| Fl Nat cloſe ; not conciſe ; lax; 5 elton, 
Vague; indetermin-te,  Arburbier, 

4 Not ſtrict; not rigid. Heeker, 
9. | UncorineQted ; ; rambling, . Wattn 

| = Lax of body z not coftive. Lockes 


11. Diſengaged ; not ebflaved. 4tterbury, 
12, Diſchpaged from obligation. Addiſans 


13. Free from confinemeut. Prior. 
14. Remiſt; not atteative, 
15. 7. 5 Loosk, To gain 8 


16. To let Loos, To ſet at . to 


ſet at large; 


2 


10/08ELY: ad. [from * 
1. Not faſt; not firmly, 
' 2, Without bandage. Spenſer. 
3. Without union or connection. 


Irregularly. Camden. 
1 Negligently ; cirelefily,Þ Hooker, 
. Unna 3 Ar " thove dignity, 

* 


ho 7. Unchaſtely. 
To LO/OSEN, v. 4. [from hoſe.) To — 


To LOOSEN. . {from 1g. ] 
1. To relax any thing tied. 
2, To make cohere 

3. To ſeparate a compages. 
4. To free from reſtraint. 
5, To make not coſtive. 

LO/OSENESS. ſ. [from looſe. 
* State contrary to that 

ed. 


þ 8 


LO/&DSHIP. / [ng wy. 


being faſt or 
Bat on. 


4. Lewdneſs ; unchaſtity. penſer. 
. Diarrhea 4 of the belly, Arbutbnot, 


L 'OSESTRIFE. / lyſmachia, Lat. 
berb, K Mikes 1 


To LOP. „. 6. NEO 
"bo 8 of trees. 
$ are, 


2. To cut any thing, l 
LOp. way [ from the verb. - GE 
hat which-i is cut trove, 


2. [Loppa, Swediſh] A n. 
LOPE. pret. of 2 Spenſer, 
LOPPER. J. [from .] One that cuts 


100 UA/CIOUS. @. [loguax,y Latin] 1 
40 of talk; gs tongue. Milton, 
2. Speaking. * Pipe. 

- $6 Blobbiog ; not ſecret, 

kOQUA'CITY, / 122 Lada!) Too 


much talk. Ray. 


LORD. J. [blapop'e, Saxon. ] 


1, Monarth ; ruter ; governour. Milton. 
2, Maſter}; ſupreme perſon, e 
A tyrant; an W 

2 Hayward. 


| 4 A huſband,” P 


5. One who is at the head of any dufineh; 
an overſeer, Tuffer. 


6. A nobleman, © Shakeſpeare, 
7. A general-name for a mrs of England. 
King Charles. 
8. A baron. 


9. An honorary title applied to affices ; 2s 
" tord chief juſtice, lord mayor, 4 


4 


To LORD, 2. LO To domineer ; . 
LOADING; 


Lo png 


1. Pride ; 
nge, FA 


dr. LO/RDLY;' 44. Mien) -S 


_ [leopan 


„ LO/REL. . [from leonan, Saxon. 
abandoned ſcoundrel, 


LOS 


Ep rl 


. 


n hauthty; imperious; inſolent. 


1. Dignity 


oudly. 


1. Dominion 


bee compel of rorl wr and 
other 


LORE. 7. 2 — to learn. ] Leſ- 
'* ſon; doctrine; inſtruction. 

Fairfax. Milton, Pepe. 
nan, Saxon, ] Loſt; deſtroyed. 


Ray. 
LO/RIMER. 2 / {[lormier, French.) Bridie- 
LO/RINER, { cutter. | 
LO/RIOT. f. A ar] of bisd, | 

ſaken; loſt, Spenſer, 
To LOSE. v. . [leopan, Saxon.) 
1. To forfeit by unlucky.conteſt ; the con- 


* 


do win. Dryden, 
. To be deprived of. ' Killer, 
2 To ſuffer deprivation of Arbe. 


4. To poſſeſt no longer; contraty to keep. 
| Graunt, 


8. To have any thing gone ſo as that it 


- cannot be found, or had again. Sift, 
© 6. To bewilder. King Charles, 
7. To deprive of. Temple, 


$. To kill; to deſtroy. 


0 To throw away z to employ ineffeQu- 
Yo 


Pope, 
' 16. To ite; to part with, ſo as not to 


tecover. 8 Clarendon. 
To LOS E. V, *. | 
2. To decline ; to fall. | ion, 
LO'SEABLE. 2. {from .] Subject to 
rivation, Boyle, 
LOY/SEL., . 625 tep1an, to periſh.] A 
ſorry wortbleſs fellow, 


Hubbard s Tale, 

LOSER. 4 [from /oſe.} One that is deprived 

any thingz one that forfeits any thin 1 | 
the 6 to winner or gainer, Ta 

L 35. 


64 13 
22 3 


4165 . 


1. r 
ap 
Wee 


war „ 
LOST. We [from — 
n hive, Saxon, ] 
2. tr Rog) uſed in determining 


or wiſhed chance, Shakeſpeare. 


» A 
* 5 n; a parcel of goods az. being 
. drawn by lot. 


+ Amun 


LOTE free or nettle tres, fe 
LO'TION, / 

A eien it a 
of aqueous 212 2 to waſh, Quincy 


A tree, 
4s hotio, Latin 3 lotion, French. 
of medicine 


ERY n. French; from loc. * 
. 3 diſtribu- 
es by e hance. South. 


+ Lauder, Latin, A plant, 


2. Noily ; friking the ear with great force. 

Pope, 

2. Clamarous ; turbulent, Proverbs, 
LOUDLY. ad, "rem bad. 

1. Noifily ; fo as to be heard far. Denham. 

2. Clamorouſly, Swift, 

LO/UDNESS, J. Noiſe z force of ſound ; 


clamour. . 
To LOVE. 5. 4. Ilupien, Saxon. ] 
1. To regard with patſodate affettion, 


. 4. To be pleafed wich. 


acon., 


8. 8 regard with reyerent 1 


WE. from the 
uf 5 The Et 1 ſenes, * 


0 Ce, 1 . 
. enderneſs ; parenta care. 8 
to x Liking ; inclination to. | 
les Odjeck beloved. Sha 
A 7. Lewdneſs. | | qt, Sheke t 
8. Varesfonable liking.” Taylor. 


4 Fondnefs ; concord, Shakeſpeare, 
10. Principle of union. 


83 | 115 Pictureſque repreſentation of love, P 


12. A word of endearment. 
17 Dug reverence to God, 


EY 


as 
# 


turbulence; vehemence or furiouſpeſs of 


Y 8 3+ To read with the afftion of «fed. 
& 36 To regard with parental tenderneſs, "9. 


LOU 


e RE. 


1 155 
LO/VERNOT. . F — — boo A come 
1 figure, is fi 


LOVELETTER. /. Ive and W Let- 
ter of cou 


Jon, LOVELILY. at. [ from lovely. ] Amik, 
. LO/VELINESS. /. [from lovely. ]  Amiable- 
_ qualities of mind a body that exeita 


LO/VELORN, as 3 — lorn. 1 Forſa 
of one's love. Milton. 
LOV . 6. [from hover] Amiable ; ex- 


citi 


2. A xe one who regards with 
nels, Shak 
R. /. 1 French. } An 
LOVESSCRET. J (h fe [ove and ſecret, 
cret between lovers. 2542. 
LO/VESICK, 8. [ ove and. el.] Diſordered 
with love; languiſkiog with amorous de- 
Granuille. 
LO/VESOME. a. [from love.} Lovely. A 
LOVESONG: | [ove and ſong. ] $0 
. ex- 
reſſin — for: Shakefbeare, 
LO/VESUIT, . [love and fair. ] Far woody 
Shakeſpeare. 
LONSTALE. fe [ ove and tale, } Narain 
lton, 
' LOVETROverTT. . [ove ny N Þ 
. Amorovs fancy 
LO/VETOY, /. FAC and toy, ] nl 
ſents given by lo vers, 
LO'VETRICK. /. [love and trick. ] an ae 


. ve. Donne. 


1. Kind 
. Ex . re 
LO/VINGKINDNESS. 1. rent: to- 
Wa Regers. 
LO/VINGLY. ad. [from lbving.} Adi. 
onately ; with kindneſs, Tay 
. LO'VINGNESS. /. {from loving. ] Kiad- 
neſs; aſfection. | 
LOUIS D' OR. ſ. [French.) A golden coin 
o France, valued at about ſeventeen ſhil - 
$ eftator. 
To Wund. v. + [ lunderen, Dutch. ] To 
idle ; to live lazily. 
Q'UNGER. /. {from lounge. ] An idler, 
LOURGE. J. Lungerie, Latine} A tall gan- 
ge. HLinkeworih, 


4Ez LOUSE, 


LOW 


USE, 17 lice, A ſmall 

i o hich” oh N live” 2 
the bodies of men, beaſts, 
all tiving oreatures. 


To LOUSE. v, . Tom the noun? 
clean from lice, 

LO/UVSEWORT. f 1 77 of a plant. 

LO/USILY, ad. In 3 paltry, 


vb le FR 
abounding PA lice, © wy hp N 
LO'USY. '@, {from ſonſe.] 


1. 8 ith — with 
r IIS 
2. Mean ; low born; bred on »y 


until. 


are. 


LOUT. /. [ loete, old Duteh,] 38 mean auk- 
ward fellow; à bumpk in; a tlown. Sidney. 
Th LOUT, * 1. lolo ran, to bend, Saxon. 
Look y obeiſance ; to bow. Ben, Jebnſon, 
ISH, 4. [from bout, ] * "yn; 
© pkinly. N 2 
LO'UTISHLY. a. from 44 Wien 
— 2 of a clown ; with the * a on. 
1. Not high. 


2. Not riſing far upward. Pedic), 

3. Not elevated in ſituation, "Burnet. 
Deſcending far downward ; 175 
Not deep; not ſwelling ** 2 

aſed of water. 


Not of 1 as, corn 
7. Not 3 noiſy, gu 
3. ” 4 73 to the line. Ri 
ot riſing to t a ſum 0 9 
4. accumulation "of Adeulen. B&W urnet, 


Late in time: as, the /owgr e. 
1. Dejected; depreſſed, Tp... 
11. Impotent; ſubdued. 7 

* 73. Not elevated in rank or ſtation 3 ED 


O79 Difhonaurable ;  betokening m 


of mind. 
15. Not ſublime ; not exalted 28 
or diction. Fe 


16, Reduced; in poor ęircumſtances K. 


I hex i 
LOW. ad. N 


$- Not aloft; not at a high price z Gel. 6 


2, In times near our own. 


3- With a depreſſion of the voice, 
4. In a ſtate of ſubjeQion, 25 


To LOW. v. a. {from the adjectiye.] To, 


T 171 to make low. . 

0 W. . Sa To ® 

low a8 2 42 (hicpan, * 27 c 0 
LOQ/WBELL: 


A kind of dels in eat 
night, in w ich the birds are wake 
a bell, and lated by a flame. 
LOWE, /, From the Saxon blep, a _ 
heap, or barrow,” 


Te LOWER... 6, [from * 
7 


we, 


S 


. M 
. „ Not 
Ras 

. Noe i 


LOS 


1. 3 to bring down by of 
e to lu down. * — 
2 to make leſs in EN ; 


To L _ v. 1. To grow os 2 
to 


the = 1 
ougineſs * 

LOWERINOLY. od . 

2 „ 2. [from low, "my and 


LO; AND. { and /and, . 
. try that «ids n 2 


bills; the ma 
LY, 4. 
— 
V 


2 : [6m 


vwbly ; 
canly 


— 


DE, 


oy from pride, 


y 3 not ſublime. 
| . without gran 
deat} without 1 | Shak, 78 
| 
LOWS. 7, then 4 


Ty Ir za 
Shakeſpeare, 


e 41988622 ſmall diftance from 


+ Mbps 


1 uses * condition, hn: 
ant or wy want ut 

Apa of fo Cp 4 to . 

7 b | — 

| In; 3 dejection. i. 

To LO) .. To overpower. 2 
LOWT O/'UGHTED. a. Haying t 


thoughts with-belq from ſublime or bes- 


venly meditations, 
15 TED. a, Lie and ſpirit.] . 
er, not lively. 
LOND 3ROMICK. 7 W and 1 7 
oblique ail 


* is the art © 
the 1. l. which'always ma 1 


| meridia "that þ 1 on 

' angle with nz t is, w 

Wo Hl i etl, under the © Gay 
meridiay, byt 


r 
5 10 . 


| of dignity TI 


"> 


1715825 7 l Fre Fan.] „ 


3 
1 77 Tolles. 
4 8.5 = to . or lo- 


_ 
2 J. [from 1, „ NY 


LO/YALLY. ad, [ from lyal.} With — 


1Min Llaiaulbe, M ys 


Is fun you ltd, perens to 3 pine 


Watton. 
1 1 of a medicine made 
3 | pieces, to be held or chewed in 


e mouth till melted or waſted. 


5 MY cake of preſeryed fruit, 
traction for Lor 


15 JU 19 8. F e A lagy furdy 
w . .us We 
wy. 
NI 4. [from de. , Laz 


17 55 4 Shake —. 


Aykwardly; _— 
j lag {are 


at cards, 
TV, 6. [from lubricus, 
to 
— To ns ſmooth or or flipper ; 
To LU VCITATE., . 3. 
f oy. ſmooth 7 to 


Lbri cn, 
z ſmoothneſs © 


0 © ie 
ee. 


3. NIE Oipperineſs; inſtability 


Wantonneſs ; lewdneſs, 


L BRICK, 4. [lubricus, 
1. Ship 


8 Craſh. 


2. — I _—_— —— 


— 

82 — luda, and fio, La- 
tin.] The a& of lmoothing. ap. 

LUBRIFA'CTION. „. [ lubrieur and facto, 


Latin. The act of lubricating or — 
Lock  (eohan fo hn, rs) 


harp. 
from. Jubricus, 
| LUCULENT, . 719m: cool Latin. 
to glide. over any part, or to fa- 


— 


JE Dn 


LU: O 


LUCIDITY. JS. Tem /ucid.] Splendor 201. 


LUCFFEROUS. a. [ucifer, Latin. ] Gi 
light; EROS. e * 5 


LUCPFICE. . [lux 2 Latin. 

8 74 Oh Grews 
LUCE, /. [ geluck, Dutch. 

. Chance ; dag = . 


foal event, 
2. Fortune, 


LUCKILY. off from Leh I Tenne; 
by goo ap 2 — 
LU/CKINE 70 þfrom l a 


tune; Locke, 
LU/CKLESS. 8. TAS luck. ——— ; 
unbapp ” Suckling, 
LUCK „ . on lack; gol $ Dutch 1 
Fortunste Addiſon. 
LUckarive 4. hc 7 ay 12 Gain 


ful 3 profitable 3 bringi 7 
LUCRE. fe [ucrum, . ns 
uniary advantage. 
LUCRVFEROVUS. a. {lucrum and fars, 121 
Gainful ; profitable, 
LUCRIFICK. #. [lucrum and facio, Lai, 
Producing gain 


LUCTATION. <. [ltr Latin.] Strog- 


ape. To LU/CUBRATE. of — Latin. ] To 


watch 3 to ſtudy | 
LUCUBRATION,” . Feet 729 
— by candle · Hght; pofturoal 


by night. Tat 4 
conn Tü ivs, Lat. ] 
ſed by candle-li p 


1. Clear; tranſparent ; lucid, 2 
2. Certain ; evident. 
LU/DICROVS. 4. [ ludicer, Latin.) Bur Bur- 
leſque ; merry; 1 exciting laugh - 
otes on the Odyſſey. 
LUDICROUSLY. ad. [from ludicrous. ] 
tively ; in burleſque. 
UDICROUSNESS. L from Judicrous, ] 
1e ; ſportiveneſs. 


A/TION. . [ludificor, Lat. | he 


act of mocking 

To LUFF. v. . * b. To keep cloſe to 
the wind. Sea term. Dryden, 

To LUG. v. a. {aluccan, Saxon, to pull} 
1. To haul or drag; to pull with rugged 
violence. Collier, 
2. To Lud on. Todraw a ſword, in. bur- 
leſque la 


guage. Dryden, - 

> To LUG. u. 1. To ding; to n 
LUG. * | 
ad og etc ri; ee | Careum. 

In Scotland.] An ear, % 

land ure.z, 2 pole or Wo, 

2; LU*GGAGE /. 'ffrom;. /ug.} 221 thing 

cumbrous and un wieldly, 


L U M 


LUGU/BRIOUS. a. [lugubre, 
_ gobris, Latin. Mournful; 


Decay of Piety. 
LUKEWARM. 4. 
1. Moderately or mildly warm, Newton. 
2. Indifferent nor argent not zealous, 
" Dryden. Addiſon. 
LU'KEWARMLY. ad, [from the * 1 
1. With moderate warmth, 


te 


2. With indifference. 
LU'KEWARMNESS, ,. * wan 

1. Moderate or pleafing 

2, Indifference ; want of ardour. att. 

To LULL, v. 4 Cats, Daniſh 3 allo, Lat.] 
1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleafing = 

ener. 


a. To compoſe ; to quiet; to pr | 


LU'LLABY. . [from all.] A ſong to ſtill 
babes. | Fairfax, Locke. 
LUMBA/GO, 


Lumbage 
troubleſome 4 r AS 


the back, BIACY +. 
LUMBER. J. Izeloma, Saxon, 2 ; 


ſtuff.) Any thing uſeleſs or r 

rewe. 

To LUMBER ». a, [from the noun.] To. 

| ike u goods irregular] . 

To LU/MBER, v. . To move L. 8 
burthened with his own bulk. 

LU'MINARY, ſ. [teminare, Latin} 


1. Any body which gives light. Mien. that lines the breaſt; are lung 155 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. ar v. 
Watton,. LU/NGWORT. þ [pulmeneris, Latin. Ig A 
3. Any one that inſtructs mankind. - plant, ., 
11 8 LUNISO/LAR. #2. 9 85 ſolaire, French ; luna 
LUMINA'TION, . [from lumen, 2 - and ſolaris, Latin] Compounded of the re- 
miffion of light. „  volution of the fun and moon. 
LU*MINOUS. a. [{umineux, French. 1,  LUNT, f. Late, 8 The match cord 
7. Shining; emitting light, | n. with which 
2+ Enlightened, Milton, LU'PINE. /. [lupin, French,] A kind of 
3. Shiniae; bright, Newton., ' pulſe. den, 
LUMP. /. [lompe, Dutch. Lunch. , To leave in the Luxen, To 
1. A ſmall maſs of any matter. 2 leave in a forlorn or deſerted condition, 
2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. 5 Arbuthnot. 


3. Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 
4. The whole together 3 the — 


1 
To LUMP, v. a, To take in the 2 


- without attention to particulars. Addi 
LU/MPFISH. ſ. | lump and lumpus 
tn.] A fort Tas. in 


LU MPI NG. . [from lamp. ] Large ; bes- 
; great. Arbuthnat. 
PISH. a, [from J Heavy; groſs; 

dull; unactive. Ralagh. Suckling * N a 

LU'MPISHLY. ad. [from lumpifh.} b, 

r with ſtupidity. the 22 

LU'MPISHNESS, f ve, 

Stupid heavinefs. F Cram LL bk 

LU'MPY. a. [from al Full of lum 

foll 2 maſſes, Mortir 15 


94 4 


L UR 


LU/N ACY. ſ. [from luna, Lat, the moon] A 
kind of madaeh influence! by the 


Shakeſpeare. Suckling. 


LUNAR, a. | lunaris, Latin. I R 
LUNARY. T whe men a the or 
© midion of the moon, 


LUNARY, i. [lunaria, Latin; FO. 7 


Moon wort. — 
 LU/NATED. a. [from /uns,. Lat.] Formed 
like a half-moon, 
LUNATICK. 2. a. Mad; having the im- 
gination influenced by the moon. Sbaleſp. 
LU'NATICE, /. A madman, Graunt, 
LUNA'TION. . [luno, Latin. The revo- 


lution of the moon. * Holder, 
LUNCH, 17 fe [from clutch or clunch, J 
LU/NCHEON, As much. food as one's 

hand can hold. Gay. 


1. Any thing in the 24. of an balf moon. 
2. Arn 2 


1 J. [French, 1 A 22 
Trevoux. 
LUNGS. J, Hungen, Saxon,] The lights 3 
the part by which breath is mung 
LU'NGED. a. [from lungs] Having lenge 
having the nature of lungs, D 
LUNG-GROWN. 'a. [lung and on] 
The lungs ſometimes pee. Low faſ tot n 


To LURCH. », #. leeren, Dutch. ] | 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To nie in wait: dugg: - lurk, 


ca. 

. To LURCH. ». a. [ lurcor, Latin. e 
1. To devour; to ſwallow | 1 
. a 


2. To defeat; to akin South, 

To ſteal privily ; to filch 3 to pilfer, 

L URCHER. J. [from larch; | 

One that watebes to i or to betray, | 

or entrap. Tatler, © 

4 [Eucre, Latin,] A gat a gormans= , 
IZET 


LU my ſevered! French.] | 
5 ele held out to ul a hawk, 


LVS 


iſes advantage. 
e ide the noun. EZ 


To LURE. *, 4, To mint; g 
LU'RID. 4. Ilridus, Latin.] 


442 AS 
* 4 5. 1, To lie in wait; on 


lie doſe, 
ie [from rl. J. A thief 


in wa 
LURKINGPLACE. . [ork and pl 
' Hiding place; ſecret place. 1 Sam. 
1 5 a, bow luzuriou,] ] 
1. Sweet, To as navſeate, - 


2. Sweet in a Keldef "ox 
„ Pleafing 


= 10USLY. ad. 1 lu ſcious. ] 2 

f < from . 
LY YSCIOUSNESs. 1 on — rn 
4 4 [lupus cerwarius, 
LVSH. 4. 


1 A 
a--Jdark, deep, full colour, 


1 pre a fe ied 


R — 4. [from luſt, 
clinable to 1— of 1 — 


LU/SKISHLY. 'ad. [from laſtiſb.] Lazily ; 
indolently. 
v.. [from unn A Ui 


LU'SKIS 


poſition to lazineſs, 
LUSO/RIOUS, 6. [luſorivs, Latin, ] r in 
Abk. 2 life Te in play 
ST AER 


_ 
2. violent or * * 
* Peac bam. 
To LUST, V, . 


x. To deſire carnally. Roſcommon, 
x. To este vehemently,  Knolles, 
3. Tolift ; to like. Pſalms. 
4. To have irregular diſpoſitions, Tam. 


LU'STFUL. 4 {loft and full. 
1. Libidinous ; having irregular * 

. ons 

2. Provoking to ſenſuality ; inciting = _ 


LU'STFULL 1 fi With 
ſenſual 1 2 rw fel 


LUSTFULNESS. I [from 1 lffl.] Libidin- 


LUSTIEED, from lofty. ] be ood 


— | F 1 co 
i 


LU TIL v. ad. berg lyſy,] Stou way 

. Fares 1, Stout I 
rom ne 

Rurdineſs ; N 


Rrongth ; vigour of body. ys, 


LU'ST WORT, / Tias and wert.] An 


. 


LUX | 
LU'STLESS. . [from .] Not vi 


LUSTRA. * 2 
Latin.] Uſed in purification. 


* 
\ Preach 3 e. 


LUSTRA'TION /. "| laftratio, ol, Pu- 


rification by water. 
LU'STRE. J. Ire, E — e. 

1. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; "3 

2. A ſconce with lights. 

3+ Eminence ; renown, 

4. The ſpace of five years. 


LU'STRING, /. [from fr.] A 
LUSTROUS. a. _ [from lure. ], Bright; 


lu minous, 


ay” * ig, Dutch. 8 vigo- 
5 « (ih, Du 15 080 Ga 
Litter. / | fem df One who flag: 


n the lute, 
A'RIOUS, «  [ſatorizs, Latin.) Living 
LUTE. J [lth ie, French. } 


1. A ftringed inſtrumeut of muſick, 


L 


Arbutbnee, 
. A compoſition like , with which 
chemiſts up their ve Garth. 


To LUTE, . 3, To cloſe with _ 2 


1 4. Lala, Latin. 11 Mut. 
dy z turbid, 
To LUX. 


v. 4. [luxer, French.) To 


To ATE. 5 put out of ns * diſ- 
B+ wo [from 1 Latin. ] 
1. The at i 2 


2. Any 


Pigs. 


"oops fo [French = u Luxury; 
. wlo - 


Prior 
R e from luxuriant, Lat. 
U/RIANCY, F, — 


a "ant or waaten plenty or growth, 
Gator, 


LUXURIANT. a, [luxurians, Latin.) Ex- 
uberant ; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. Milor. 
To LUXVU/RIATE. v. =. [ Juxurier, Latin. 
To grow exuberantly ; to ſhoot with ſuper- 


nty. 
2 32 a, [luxuricus, Fr. luxurioſus, 
int 


7. Bell nus, in the pleaſures of the table. | 


2. Adminiftring to luxury, 


4. Voluptuous; enſlaved to pleaſure. 


Milton, 

+ Soſtening by pleaſure, Dryden. 

6. Luxvriant; exuberant. Milten, 

LUXU/RIOUSLY. ad. [from 1 

Deliciouſly ; Dea 4 

LU'XURY. / {lucria, "Lat: . 
a 5 Volv neſs; 


ures 


L I N 


ly ations the name 
lkce; ir is — from leaz, Saxon, a 

8445 when it ends an adſyctive or 

it ia contraſted from cb, like: ws, 

ante. 


ualiries of will beaſts. Taylor. 
Kk. 2. For like. OW» nk 
LY/ING.. The Nano rote 
LYMPH. 75 Hhpba 1 Wire | 
t — 24 li 


e 
ti 


MA C 


Has, is Enelis, one vnveried found; 
I 4 of the "IO as, 


= KA 2 rods, low fellow : whence 


macaronich poetry. 
. A kind of ſweet biſcuit, made of flour, 
- almonds, eggs, and ſugar 
MACA'W-TREE. J. 4 A ſpecies der. 
MAGA, /. » A bird in the Weſt —1 
MAC magtza, Sax. maſe; Spaniſh: 
1. oe authority wora before -ma- 
giſtrates. 


. b. Lite French 
b L 5-4 


Knobs. 

3. [Macis, Latin. ] A kind of ſpice, The 

_ nutmeg is 4 in u covering, 
of which the ſecond is mace. Hill. 
MACEALE. J. [mace and ae. J Ale ſpiced 


with mace; man. 


MAOEBEARER. ſ. [mace and bearer. ] One 


who carries the mace, ator. 
To MA'CERATE.. vi @. [macero, Latin] 
8. To make lean; to wear away: | Harwey: 


2. To mo o harzaſs with - corporal 
N Burton. 


hardſhips, 
3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution, either with 
or witbout heat. Arbuthuot 
MACERA/TION, , [from macerate,},, 

2," The act of waſtiog, or making lean, 


Addiſon 
"x 
of L 


braftly, r e 


LVCA/NTHROPY: Muse and „Sever. 1 ” Pretich 
& kiandof 1 which — Kavethe © f 12 


S > I< Dn. >< NOD — CI CIS - = 


I. 1 X 
whaſe cavities are contrative at frttall und 
unequal diſtances : et 


nds 1 Le TOY 
* 


e 


2 * inſtrum 
t AC. 
LY'R Tas 


AIST. 72 Ct, Lt PETS 
who plays upon the harp. 7 Hope, 


* ; s = 
1 0 4 


re =3 


= . Mortifieation . corporat hardſhip," 3.1 
4. Maceration bas ;ofukon-ticher- with or 
without host; whefein the ingredients art 
intended to be almoſt wholly diſſolved. 


MA'CHINAL. . {from maching, 5 
Relating to machiaes. 

To -MA'CHINATE, v. , [marbiaer; Lat] 
To plan; to contrive. 

MACHINA/TION. 1. [machinatio, Latin.] 
Artifice; contrivance ; maliciour ſeheme. 


Sandys. Spratt. 
MACHVNE. /. Ci, Latin j machine, 
_ French. ] | 


— agency in poems. 
CHUNERY. ſ. from machine. ! 
1. Enginery ; complicated workmanſhip, 
2. The machinery figaifies that part which 


the deities, angels,” or- demons, act ia a 


MA'CHINIST. ſ. [machizifte, French.} A 
conſtrudtor of engines or machines, 
MA/CILENCY, / {from cr. Leanneſu 
MA/CILENT. a. | macilentss, mo 
188 pl ec, 1 * 
2 


. MA/CKEREL-GALE: e 
| MA/CROCOSM. / fat and rf 5 


 mA'D 


The Whole world, or vifible ſyſtem, in op- 


position to the microcoſm, or world of 


act of killing for ſacrifice. 

MA'CULA. ſ. [Latin. ] 

. i ee Any the ſki 
2+ [In ny ſpots upon the ſkin, 
A thoſe ia fevers or ſcorbutick ha- 
bits. . 

To jr wp, v. 4. [maculo, Latin. } 
To tain ; to ſpot, © | 
MACULA/TION. . [from maculate. ] Stain; 
ſpot; taint. | | Shakeſpeare, 
MA/CULE, / [macula, Latin.] A ſpot; a 
. Nain, 
MAD, @. [xemaad, Saxon. ] 

1. 84.225 in the mind ; broken in the 
underſtanding ; diſtracted. Taylor. 
2. Over-1un with any violent or unreaſon- 


To MAD, WV, Ns To be mad ; to be furious, 
MAD.Ff. [ma$u, Saxon.] An 


earth worm, 
Ainſworth, 
MA'DAM. . [ma dame, French, my dame. ] 
The term of compliment uſed in addreſs to 
ladies of every degree. Spenſer, Phillips. 
MA/DBRAIN, 4. | mad and brain.] 
MA/DBRAINED. Diſordered in the 
mind; hot headed. Sba care. 
MA DCAP. ſ. A madman; a wild bot - 
brained fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
To MA'DDEN, . . {from mad.] "Io be- 
come mad; to act as mad, 
To MA'DDEN, v. a. To make mad. 
1 6.4 | Thomſon, 
MA/DDER, /. A plant, 
MADE, participle preterite of make, 
MADEFA/CTION. ſ. [madefacio, Latin, ] 
The act of making wet. acon. 
To MA'DEFY., v. a. made, Latin.) To 


moiſten; to make wet, 
MADGEHOWLET. . An oel. 
MA/DHOUSE. ſ. [mad and besſc.] A houſe 
_ Where madmen are cured or confined, 
L'. 


MA DPMAN. ſ. [mad and man] A man de- 
\ Prived of his underſtanding. 

. L' Eftrange, Seuth. 
MA/DNESS. ſ. {from mad.] 

1. Diſtraftion ; loſs of undetſlanding; per- 
turbation of the faculties. Locke, 
2. r rage. X. Charles. 
MADRUVER. ,. A thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to 
receive the mouth of the petard when 

Vor, II. 


Eos SRP Ons 


Mac TA Ton. f adele, Litin,] The 


Buynet. | 


able deſire. * ; oa of Pi 
3. Enraged ; furious. ecay iety, 
10 MAD. v. a.” To make mad; to ar 
furious; to enrage, Sidney. 


Pope. 


MA/DLY. ad. {from mod.] Without un- 


charged, with which it is applied againſt a 
gate. _'. Baile, 
MAY/DRIGAL. ,. [madrigel, Spanith and Fr.] 
A paſtoral ſong, Dryden. 
MA/DWORT, /. * and ort,] An herb. 
M/ERE, ad. It is detived from the Saxon 
men, famous, great. Gibſon, 
To MA/FFLE. v. 3. To ſtammer. Ain ſtu. 
MA*FFLER, /. from the verb.] A ſtam- 
merer. | Ainfevorth, 
MAGAZINE. ſ. [magazine, French.] 
1. A fiorchouſe, commonly an arſenal or 
armoury, or repoſitory of provifions. Pope. 
2. Of late this word has fignified a miſcel- 
laneovs pamphlet, from a periodical miſ- 
cellany named the Gentleman's Magazine, 
by Edward Cave. 


MAGE, /. ſ[magus, Latin, ] A magician, 


Spenſer, 
MA'GGOT, / {matu, Saxon.] 
1, A ſmall grub which turns into a * 
| ay. 
2. Whim ice z odd fancy. 
3 fl . er 
* Fs rom = ory. 
The ſtate of ates ith ne ihe. 9] 
MA'GGOTTY, 4. | from maggor. ] 
1. Full of maggots. 
2, Capriciovs ; whimſical, 
MA'GICAL.' a. {from magick. 
performed by ſecret and invifble powers. 


MA'/GICALLY. ad. [from al 1745. 
. ca.] Ac» 
_ cording to the rites o 1 N — 
MA/GICK, ſ. [magia, Latin.] 


Norris, 
Acting, or 


1. The art of putting in action the power 
of ſpirits, Rogers, 
2. The ſecret operations of natural "0 
acons 

MA'GICK, 4. Incantating; necromantick, 
4 Milton, 


Jabs. MAGICIAN, , [magicus, Latin.] One 


ſkilled in magick ; an enchanter; a ne- 
cromancer. | Locke. 
MAGISTERIAL. 3. [from magifer, Lat.] 
1. Such as ſuits a m 4 K. Charles. 


2. Lofty z arrogant; proud; inſolent; 
. deſpotick, wth. 
3- Chemically prepared, after the manner 
of a magiſtery, | Grew. 
MAGISTE'RIALLY.'ad. [from magifterial.] 
. Arrogantly. South, 
MAGISTE/RIALNESS, /. 1 maꝑ iſe· 
rial.] Haughtineſs ; airs of a maſter, 
Government of the Tongue, 

MA'GISTERY. /. [magiferiom, Lat.] 
iftery is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to 
| Feat ſometimes a very fine powder, and 
ſometimes reſins and refinous ſubſtances 
but the genuine acceptation is that prepa- 
ration of any body, wherein the whole, or 
moſt part, is, by the addition of ſome- 
4 F | what, 


MAG 


what, changed into a body of quite another - 


kind, zinc. . 
MA'/GISTRACY. /. [magiffratus; latin. 
Office or dignity of a 99 | 

en. 0 
MA/GISTRALLY, ad. [magiſtralis, low La- 
tin.]. Deſpotically z avthboritatively z ma- 
giſterially, __ Biſhop Bramball. 
MA/GISTRATE, /. [magiftratus, Latin. ] 
A man pablickly inveſted with authority; 
| a governour, Decay of Pie. 
MAGNA/LITY. . {m:gnalia, Latin,] A 
great thing; ſomething above the common 
rate. | Brown, 
MAGNANVUMITY, , [magnanimns, Lat.] 
Greatnols of mind; bravery ; elevation of 
ſoul. Spenſer, Swift. 
MAGNA/NIMOUS. a, [magranimus, Lat.] 
Great cf mind; elevated in ſentiment ; 
brave. - _ Grew, 
M AGN A/NIMOUSLY, ad. [ from magnani- 
mus.) Bravely; with greatneſs of mind. 
I Milton, 
MA/GNET. ſ. [ge, Latin, ] The Jode- 
" ſtone ; the fone that attracts iron. Dryden, 
AGNE'TICAL. 
MAGNE/TICK, 1 * [from Reran.] 


1. Relating to the magnet. Newton, 


MAT 


To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. Das. 
0 To encreaſe the bulk of any object to the 


eye. Locke, 
MAGNITUDE. ,. [magnituds, Latin.) 
1, Greatneſs ; grandeur, Milton, 
2. Comparative bulk, Raleigh. Newton. 
MA/GPIE. from pie, and mag, contracted 


from Margaret] A bird ſometimes taught 
to talle, Peacham. 
wy + ora ſ. [magudaris, Latin. An 
MAID, © 
M A'IDEN, 


1. An ubmarried woman; a virgins 


2. A woman ſervant, rior. 
3. Female. 12 14 
MAID. /.. A ſpecies of ſkate fiſh, 
MATBEN. a. | 
1. Conſiſting of virgins. Addiſon. 
2. Freſh ; new; unuſed ; unpolluted. 
Shakeſpeare. 
MA/IDENHAIR. /. [maiden and hair. A 
plant, Peacham, 
MAIDENHEAD, 


MA'IDENHODE, : J. [from Side. 


MA IDENHO OD. 


1. Virginity ; virgia purity ; freedom f- om 


| 2. Having powers correſpondent to thole contamination. Fairfax; Shakeſp. Milton.” 
of the magnet, Newton, ' 2. Newneſs; freſhneſs ; uncontaminated 
3. Attiactive; having the power to draw fate. © aps Waton, 
4 things diſtant. Donne, MA'LDENLIP, ſ. An herb, Ainſworth," 
K 4. Mogretick is once uſed by Milton' for MAIDENLV. a. [ maiden and my Like a' 
! magnet. a maid; gentie, modeſt, timorous, decent. 
M 4/GNETISM. f. [from magnet.] Power of Shakeſpeare, 
| | the Jodeſtcne ; power of attraction. GH MA/IDHOOD. ſ. [from maid.] Virginity. 
U M AGNIFUVABLE, a. [from magnify. To | | © * Shakeſpeare. 
3 be extolled or praiſed, Unuſual. rown, MATDMARIAN, ſ. [puer ludius, Latin. 
MAGNVFICAL.7 3. [magnificus, Latin.) A kind of dance. Temple. 


| MAGNVFICK. Illuſtrious; grand; MAIDPALE. a. [maid and pale. Pale ike 

| 1 1 Chron, a fick virgin. F Shakeſpeare. 
MAGNUFICENCE., . iScentia; Eat] MAIDSE'RVANT, /. A ſemale ſervant. 

| Grandeur of appearance; ſplendour, Milton. 5 * 

MAGNIFICENT. a. [magnificus, Latin,] MAJE/STICAL.F. |. Mika J 

| 1. Grand in appearance; ſplendid ; pom- MAJE'STICK. 4. [ majefty. ] 

d pous. Addiſon, 


1. Auguſt; having dignity; grand; im- 
perial. : Denham, 
EW, | 2. Stately z pompous; ſplendid, Hooker. 
 MAGNYFICENTLY, ad, [from magnif- 3. Sublime; elevated ; lofty. Dryden, 
| cent.] Pompouſly ; ſplendidly. Grew. MATJE'STICALLY. ad, [from majeſlical. 
| MA'GNIFICO. ſ. Italian. ] A grandee of ich dignity ; with grandeur. Granvi 
e. |. Thi „ 8 14 ſ. [ majeftas, . 
» þ m magnify, 47 ; deur z greatneſs of appear- 
1. Oae that praiſes z1an . 5 an ex- 8 Wr RIG." | Milton. 


2. Fond of pleaſure ; ſetting greatneſs to 


* 
1 
5 
„ 


toller. Brown, 2. Power; ſovereignty. Daniel, 
. 5 glaſs that encreaſes the bulk of any 3. Dignity ; elevation; Dryden, 
object. 


| Meth | The title of kings and queens. 
To MA/GNIFY. . 4. [magnifico, Latin. ] F N Sha beſpeara. 
1. To make great; to exaggeratez to am- MAIL, ſ. [mail/e, French. ] 

. plify ; to extol. Bacon. 


2. To exalt ; to elevate; to raiſe in eſti - 
mation. | Mi 


* 2+ Any armour, - 


MAI 


A poſtman's bundle; a bag, 4 
To MAIL. v. 2. To arm defenſively; to 
cover, as with armour, Sbakeſp 
To MAIM. v. a. {mebaigner, to maim, old 


to cripple by loſs of a limb, Shakeſpeare. 
MAIM. /. [from the verb. | 

1. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lame- 
neſs, produced by a wound or amputation, 


2. Violent; ſtrong ; overpowering; vaſt. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
3. Groſs; containing the chief port. 
* F, Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Important ; forcible, 42e. 
MAIN, . | 
1. The groſs ; the bulk z the greater 4 
te. 
2. The ſum; the whole; the general. 
King Charles, 
3. The ocean. Prior. 
4. Violence; force. ; Hudibras. 
5. A hand at dice. Shakeſpeare. Dorſer. 
The continent, Bacon. 
7. A hamper, 1 Air ſwortb. 
MA INLAND. ſ. [main and land.] Conti - 
nent. Spenſer. 
MAINLY. ad. [from main. ] 
1. Chiefly; principally. Weodward, 
2. Greatly ; powerfully, Bacon. 
MA'/INMAST. ſ. [main and ma.] The 
chief or middle maſt, Dryden. 


MA'{NPERNABLE. 4. Bailable; that may 
be admitted to give ſurety, 
MA'INPERNOR. . Surety ; bail. Davies, 
MA*INPRISE. /. [main and pris, French. ] 
Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, upon 
ſecurity given for appearance. vies, 
To MA'INPRISE. v». a. To bail. 
M A/INSAIL, ſ. [main and ſail.] The fail of 
1 —_— Att, 
A/INSHEET. ſ. [main and J The 
ſheet or ſail of AE. * b nh. 
MA'INY ARD. ſe [mein and yard. ] The 


5- To keep up ; 40 ſupport the expence of, 

: ö Shakeſpeare. 
6, To ſupport with the conveniences of 
life, | South. 
7. To preſerve ſtom failure. Blact more. 
o MAINTAIN, v. =. To ſupport by argu- 
ment; to aſſert as a tenet. Drycen, 


French. ] To deprive ot any neceſſary part; 


b Hooker, 
2. Injury z miſchief, bakeſpeare. 
3. Eſſential! deſect. Hayward. 
MAIN. 2. [nag ne, old French, ] 
t. Principal; chief; leading. Hooker, 


vard of the mainmaſt. Arbuthnor, 
To MAINT AVIN. v. a. [ maintenir, French.] 

1. To preſerve ; to keep. Harvey. 

2. To defend ; to hold out; to make good. 

\ Grew, 

3. To vindicate; to juſtify, Shakeſpeare, 

4+ To continue; to keep up. ryden, . 


MAK 


MAINTA'INABLE. 2. [from , 
Defenſible; juſtifiable. Hayward, 
MAINTA/INER, . [from ee Sup: 
porter; cheriſher. penſer. 
MA/INTENANCE, ,. [ maintenant, Fr. 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life ; ſuſte · 
nance ; ſuſtentation, Hooker, 
. Support; protection; defence, Spenſer. 
3. Contiauance; ſecurity from failure. 
MAANTOP. f [mainand top.) The toy of 
J. | main and top, e top o 
the "ot y 7. Addiſon, 
MAJOR. . [major, Latin.] = 
1, Greater in number, quantity, or extent, 
ober. 


2. Greater in dignity, 
MA/JOR. /. 
1. The officer above the captain. 
2. A mayor or head off er of a town, 
3. The firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm, 
containing ſome generality. Boyle. 
4 MaJjor-gencral, The general officer of 
e ſecond rank. Tatler. 
8 MaJjor-demo, One who holds occa- 
ona'ly the place of maſter of the houſe. 
MAJOKA/TION. /. [from major, } En- 


creaſe ; enla nt. acen, 
MAJO*RITY, , [from major.] 
1. The flate of being greater. Grew, 
2. The greater number. Addiſon, 
3. Anceſtry, Brown, 
4. Full age; end of minority. Davies. 
„ Firſt rank. Shakeſpeare, 
» The office of a major. 
MAIZE, or Indian Wheat. /. Miller, 


To MAKE. v. 3. [macan, Saxon; machen, 
German; malen, Dutch, | 
1. To create. Cenefit. 
2. To form of materials. Holder. 
3. To-compoſe : as, materials or ingredi- 


ents. | Waller, 
4. To form by art what is not natural. 

| Sferſer, 
$. To produce as the agent. Hooker, 
6. To produce as a cauſe. Prev. 


7. To do; to perform; to practiſe ; to uſe, 


Luke, 
g. To cauſe to have any quality. ' 
| F Clarendon, 
9. To bring into any ftate or condition. 
Locke, 
10. To form ; to ſettle, Rexve, 
11. To hold; to keep. Dryden, 


12, To ſecure from diſtreſs; to eſtabliſh in 


riches or hppine(s. Shakeifeore, 
I 3. To ſy fler ; to incur, f 1 ryden, 
14. To commit. Shakeſpeare, 


15. To compel ; to force ; to conſtrain, 
| L ache. 
16. To intend ; to purpoſe to do. Dryden, 
17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. 
F Shakeſpeare. 
18. To 
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MA: K 


138. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. 


Dryden, 
19, To gain. Milton. 
20, To force ; to gain by force. Temple, 
21, To exhibir, | Lui. 
22. To pay; to give. Leviticus, 
23. To put; to place, Bacon. 
$4. To turn to ſome uſe, Dryden. 
25. To incline ; to diſpoſe, Brown, 
26. To prove as an argument, Hooker, 
27. To repreſent ; to ſhow, Baker, 
28, To conſtitute. * | Locke. 
29. To amount to, Sal. 
30. To mould ; to form. Bacon. 
31. To MAK ff away, To kill; to de- 
flroy, Sidney, 


32. To Max away, To transfer, 


3. To Maxx account, To reckon ; to 


lieve. Bacon. 


34. To Max K account of, To eſteem; to 
regard. s | 

35. To Marr free wich, To treat with- 
out ceremony. Dunciad. 
36. To Maxx good, To maintain ; to 
defend ; to juſtify, Knolles. 


37. T. Maxx ged. To fulfil; to accom - 


pl'ſh. Shakeſpeare. 
38. To Maxs light of, To conſider as of 
no conſequence, | 
39. To Maxz love, To court; to play 
the gallant, Erb Py; 

40. To Maxx merty. To feaſt; to par- 
take of an entertainment, Shakeſpeare, 
41. To MAxz much of, To cheriſhz to 
foſter. Temple, 
42. To Max t of. What to make of, is, 
how to underſtand. * iſon, 


43! To MAKE of. To produce from ; to 
effect. 


iſon. © 


44. To MAKE of. To confider; to ac- 
count; teeſteem, _— 


45. To MAKE . To chetiſh; to fot. 


46. To Maxz over, To ſettle in the 
hands of truſtees, 
47. To Max E over, To transfer, 

Hammond. 
48. To Maxx out, To clear; to explain; 
to clear to one's ſelf. 
4g. To Max E out, To prove; to evince, 


$0. To Maxs ſure of, To conſider as 
certain, | D ' 
57. J Maxx ſure of. To ſecure to one's 
poſſeſſion. 


52. To Maxz vp. To get together. 5 
| Locke. 


$3+ To MAR R up. To reconcile z to re- 


pair. Hooker, 
54. Te Max tr p. To repair, FExzek. 


&. TJ Maxg up, To gompole as of in- 
WL oec. 


MA'KEBATE. /. [ make and debate, ] + hol 
MA/KER, f. [from make.] 
Matthew, : 


— MA'KEPEACE. {. [make n0d peace, 4 


Arbuthnot, ' 


MAI. 


56. To Max z ups To hope; Arbutbnot. 
57. To MAK up. To ſupply z to — 4 
oo ler 


59. To Max up, To clear, Rogers. 
$9. To Abe To — 
conclude ; to complete. Locke, 
To MAKE. VU, . o 
1. To tend ; to travel; to go any way to 
ruſh, toy , " eſpea 
2. To contribute. Swift. 
3. To operate; to act as a proof or argu- 
ment, or cauſe, 
4+ To concur, Boker, 


5. To ſhew; to appear; to carry appear- 


ance, Arbuthnot, 
6. To Maxrxrz away with, To deſtroy z to 
7. To Max for, To advantage; to fa- 
vour. Bacon. 
8. To Maxz up, To compenſate z to he 
inſtead. Swift. 


MAKE. / [from the verb.] Form z ſiruc- 


ture 3 nature. Glanville, 


MAKE, ſ. [maca, Saxon.] Companion. 


Ben. Fobaſon, 


er of quarrels. | 


1, The Creator, Milton, 

2. One who makes any thing. Pope. 

q One who ſets any thing in its proper 
ate, | A, 


maker; reconciler, Shakeſpeare. 
MA'KEWEIGHT, { [make and weight: ] 
Any ſmall thing thrown in to make up 
weight, Ptilips. 
MALACHY/ITE, . This ſtone is green, ſo 
as in colour to reſemble the mallow, Aa- 
d xu; ſometimes it is veined or ſpotted, , 
; . Wiedward. 
MA/LADY. /. [maladie, French ] A diſeaſe; 
a diſtemper ; a diſorder of body; fickneſs. 


 MALA/NDERS. , [from ma! arilare, Ital. 


A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes, | 
MA*LAPERT, a. {mul and pert.] Saucy ; 
quick with impudence. . Dryden. 
MA'CEAPERTNESS, J, [from malapert.] 
Livelineſs of teply without decency; quick 
impudence ; ſaucinefs. | 
MATLAPERTLY. ad, [from malapert.] Im- 
pudentiy ; ſaucily, | | 
To MALA“X ATE. v. a. [AA.] Te 
ſoften, or knead to ſoftneſs, 
MALAXA/TION, ſ. [irom ma/axate.] The 


Qt of ſoftening 
MALE, 3. [me/e, Frepch,] Of the ſex that 
bege's yeurg ; not female. _ Swift, 
MALE. /. The he of any ſpecies. Grapni, 
MALE, in compoſition; ſignifies il. . » 
MALEADMINISIRA/TION, J. Bad ms. 
nagement of affais. . 
MALz- 


M A I. 


' MALECONTE/NTEDLY. ad. [from male- 
* With diſcontent. 
MALECONTEF/NTEDNESS, . [from male- 


tion to government, Spectator. 
 MALEDVCTED. 2. [maledia:, Lat.] 75 


curſed. 
 MALEDVCTION, /, [malediFion, French. 
Curſe ; execration ; denunciation of evil. 
Motton. 
MALEF ACTION. . [male and facie Lat.] 


ron ffence. 1 baleſpeare. 
MaLzrac . [male and fe fac, Lat.] 


An oboe law 3 a criminal, 
Roſcommon. 


MALE/FICK. , a, malefiens, Lat.) Mi- 
TICE. , 


M ALE/FIQUE. 5 chievous; burtful. 
MALEPRA 


2 and practice.] 
Practice contrary to rules 


MALE/VOLENCE. f. [malevolentia, Latin.] 
III N inclination to hurt others; ma- 


diſpoſed toward others, 
MALE'VOLENTLY. ad. 7 wt 
17115 Malignly; Ferch.“ Hewel, 

* U. 772 malice, French.] 

* 

. Ill intention to any one; 8 pct: hurt- 
10 MA'LICE. v. 4. [from the noun. To. 
regard with ill will. Spenſer, 
MALVCIQUS, 3. [ maiicieux, French; mali- 
tioſus, Latin. ] Ll-diſpoſed to any one; in- 
_ _ tending ill, . Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
MALVCIOUSLY, ad. [frem maſ/i — 

With malignity ; with intention of miſ- 
chief, Gulliver's Travels. 


' MALVCIOUSNESS, ,. [from malicious. ] 
Malice; intention of miſchief to another. 


MALTGN, 2. [maligne, French. ] 
3. Unſayourable ; ill-diſpoſed to any one; 
malicious. * South, 
2. Infectious; fatal to the body; peſtilen- 
tial. Bacon, 
To MALVGCN. ». a., [from the adjective.] 
b To regard with envy or malice, . South, 
\ 2+» To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 
MALIGNANCY. /. [from malignant, ] 

1. Maleyolence ; malice ; unfayourable- 
neſs, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Deſtructive tendency. | Wiſeman. 
 MALVGNANT, a. [malignant, French. * of 

1, Malign ; envious; unpropitious ; ma- 
licious, Watt, 
#- Holtile to life ; ar, malignant fevers. 


MALYGNANT. / 


4. [male and en- 


MALECONTE/NT., 
MALECONTE/NTED. tent, } Diſcon- 
tented ; diſſatisfied, teſpeare. ' 


content.] Diſcontentedneſs ; want of affec- 
MALVGNER, J. [from 


' ligoity. 2 
MALE VOLENT. 4. [ malevolus, La Ill 


T 1 9 7 


T. A man of ill intention; malevolentiy 
difpoſed, a Hooker. 
2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of 
the church and monarchy by the rebel ſes · 
taries in the civil oy 
MALI'GNANTLY. ad. [from malignant. ] 


| ou ill intention ; maliciouſly ; mitchiev- 
— 


malign,] 
1, One who regards another with ill will. 


Gulliver's T; Re. 
2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer, 


MALYGNITY, J [malignits, French.] 
1. Malice; maliciouſneſs. Tic bell. 
2. Contrariety to life ; deſtructive tendency. 


3. Evilneſs of nature. South. 
MALVGNLY. ad. {from malign.] Enviouſ- 
Pope 


ly; with ill will, 
MA'LKIN. /. A dirty wench, Shobeſpecre. 
. « | malleus, Lat. a hammer.] 
1. A roke ; ; a blow, Hudibras. 
2. [Mail, French.] A kind of beater or 
8 yds Addiſon. 
„A walk w former yed with 
Balle and balls. wy y pls Pepe. 
To MALL. v, a. {from the noun ] To beat 
or ſtrike with « mall. 
MA/LLARD, . [art, French} The 
drake of the wild duck. Walton. 
 MALLEABYLITY, . [ from malleable.] 
Quality cf enduring the hammer. Locke. 
MA LIABLE, 4. | malleable, French; from 
malleus, Latin, » hammer, Capable of be- 
ing l by beating: this is a quality 
ed in the moſt eminent degree by 
fold, Quincy. 
MA/LLEABLENESS. J. [from malleable. 
Qualily of enduring the hammer. Locke, 
To M MA/LLEATE. ©. 4. [from mala, La- 
tin.] To hammer, Der bam. 
MA'LLET, ſ. [moalleus, Latin,] A wooden 


hammer. Boyle. 
MA/LLOWS, ſ. [malva, _— mzlepe, 

Saxon.] A plant. | 
MA/LMSEY. /. 


1. A ſort of grape. See Vine, | 

2. A kind of wine. in fees in 
MALT. /. [mealx, Saxon.] Grain fteepe 
and fermented, then dried on a 


2 
MA/LTDUST, /. It is an enricher of baren 
land, me 1g 


 MA*LTFLOOR, / [ma/t and floor. . 

to dry malt. j 
To MALT. V. . 

1. To make malt. 

2. To be made malt. Mortimer, 
MA/LTHORSE. , A dull dolt. Shakeſpeare. 
MA/LTMAN, 72 / [from malt.} One who 
M pag 7 malt, 2 

ALVA CEOUS. a, [La, La Re- 

* to_mallows, | 

MAL- 


* 


MAN 


MALVERSA/TION. , [Freneb.] Bad 
ſhifts 5/ mean artifices. | 
MAM, fe Ina, Latin.] The fond 
MAMMA“. word for mother, Prior. 
MA/MMET. ſ. [from mam or mamma. ] A 
puppe*, a figure dreſſed up. 
MA MMIFORM. 2. [mamma and forma, 
Latin, } Having the ſhape of paps or dogs. 
MAMMUILLARY. 4. [ mammilliarts, Latin:] 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. Fol 
MA/MMOCK. ſ. A large ſhapeleſs piece, 
To MA/MMOCE. v. 4. [ from the noun, ] 
To tear ; to püll to pieces. Shakeſpeare, 
MA/'MMON. . [Syriack.] Riches, ' 
MAN. g. [man, mon, Saxon.] | 
Creech, 


1. Human being, 
2. Not a woman. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Not A boy. Dryden, 


4. A ſervant ; an attendant ;; a dependant. 


EKaleigb. Cowley. 


— 


Shak FN 


5. A word of familiarity bordering on con- 


tempt. Shakeſpeare, 
6, It is uſed in a looſe Ggnification like the 
French on, one, any one, Tillotſon, 
7. One of uncommon qualifications, 

| | Addiſon. 
$. A human being qualified in any parti- 


cular manner. 1 Samuel. 
9+ Individual. Watts. 
10. Not a beaft. Creech, 
11. Wealthy of independant perſon. 
Tillotſon. 


12. A moveable piece at cheſs or dravghts, 
13. Man ef war. A ſhip of war, 


To MAN. v. 3. [from the noun, ] n 
Daniel. 


1. To furniſh with men, 

2. To guard with men, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fortify ; to firengthen, Million, 

4. To tame a hawk. Shakeſpeare, 


. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on. 
| _ " * Ben. Jobnſen. 
6, To direct in hoſtility; to point. Shateſp, 
MAN AcCl. ES. ſ. [mancie from mam, La- 
tin] Chain for tne hands. Eccluf. 
To MA/NACLE, wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To chain the hands; to ſhackle; Shakeſp, 
To MA'NAGE. v. a, [menager, French, 
1. To conduct; to carry on.] Srilling fleet, 
2. To train a horſe to gracefu! action. 
les. 
3. To govern; to make tractable. 
| Arbutbnet. 
4. To wield; to move or uſe eaſily. Necuron. 


5. To huſband; to make the object of 


Caution. A Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or deceney, ' 

Addiſon. 

To MA'NAGE, v. 2. To ſuperintend affairs; 


 MANCIPA 


to tranſact. Dryden. 
-MANA'GE. 7. [menage, French, ] 

1. Conduct; adminiftration, Bacon. 

I 2, Uſe; in{trumeutality, Bacon, 


MAN 


3. Government. of 2 horſe. Peacham, 
MA'NAGEABLE, 2. {from re), 

1. Eaſy in the uſe, Newton, 

2. Governable ; tractable. f 
i J- [from manage- 


1. Accommodation to eaſy uſe, Boyle; 
2. TraQtableneſs ; eafinels to be governeg. 
MANAGEMENT. . {menagement, Fr.] 
1. Conduct; admiaiſtration. wift. 
2. Practice; tranſaction; dealing. Addiſon, 
MANAGER. /, [from manage. 
1. One who has the conduct or direction ↄf 
any thing. South, 
2. A man of frugality 3 a good huſband, 
| 7. 


emples 
MANAGER. / [menagerie, French. ] 
1. Conduct; direction; edmipiſtratior., 


Huſh frogality, - D . 
2. U andry ; ity, ecay 6 iety. 
3. Marner of uſing. dives 7 Pics. 
MANA'TION, ſ. [manatio, Latin.] The act 
of iſſuing from ſomething elſe, . 
MA'ACHE. ſ. {[French,] A ſleeve, 
MANCHET. /, {micher, French, Skinner.] 
A {mall loaf of fine bread. More, 
MANCHINE/EL _ mancanilla, Latin, ] 
It is a native of the Weſt Indies, and grows 
equal to the fize of an oak: its woog, 
which is ſawn out into planks, and brought 
to England, is of a beautiful grain, will 
poliſh well and laſt long, In cutting down 
thoſe trees, the juice of the bark, which 
is of a milky colour, muſt be burnt out 
before the work is begun ; for its nature 
is ſo corrofive, that it wil! raiſe bliſters on 
the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and if 
it ſhould happen to fly into the eyes of 
the lab-urers, they are in danger of Jofing 
their ſight ; the fruit is of the colour and 
fize of the golden pippen : many Europeans 
have loft their lives by eating it, which will 
corrode the mouth and throat: cattle never 
ſhelter themſelves under them, and ſcarcely 
will any vegetable grow under their ſhade. 
| Miller. 
To MA'NCIPATE. . 4. [mancipo, 22 
To enſlaye; to bind ; to tie. Hale. 
ION. I. [from mancipate, ] 
Slavery; involuntary obligation. q 
M A*'NCIPLE. /. Ee Latin. ] The ſte w- 
ard of a community ; the purveyor, 
Betzert 0 
MAND A'MUS, , [Latin] A writ grant 
by the king, ſo called from the initial 


word. 
MANDARVN, . A Chineſe nobleman or 
magiſtrate. 135 
MANDATARV. /. [mandataire, French. ] 
He to whom the pope has, by virtue of bis 
prerogative, and his own proper right, given 
a mandate for his benefice, li 
MA'NDATE. . I and n, Latin. ] 
f | | 1. Com- 


: 


"> 


MAN . 


1. Command. Bowel, 
2. Precept ; charge; commiſſion, ſent or 
tranſmitted, © Dryden, 
 MANDATOR, |. [Latin,] Director. 


| Aff 
MA'NDATORY, «a. [#*:andare, Latin. Pre- 
ceptive ; directory. ü 
MA/NDIBLE. ſ. [mendibula, Latin.] The 
jaw; the inſtrument” of — 
/ rew., 
MANDVBULAR, a, [from mandibula, Lat, ] 
Belonging to the jaw. 


MANDYLION, / [mandiglione, Italian. ] A 


ſoldier's coat. | 
MA/NDREL. ſ. [mandrin, French.) Man 
drels are made with a long wooden ſhank, 


to 6t ſtiff ifito'a round hole that is made in 


the work, that is to be turned, © ' Meoxin, 
MA'NDRAKE. /. [mandragorn, Lat.] The 


root of this plant 1s ſaid to, bear a reſem- 
blance to the human form, The reports 
of tying a dog to this plant, in order to 
root it up, and prevent. the certain death 
of the perſon who dares to attempt ſuch a 
_ deed, and of the 114 emitted by it When 
the violence is offered, are Equally fabulous. 
Miller. Donne, 
To MAN DUC ATE. v. 4. [manduco, Latin. ] 
To chew ; to cat. | | 
MANDUCA/TION. /. [manducatio, Latin. ] 
Taylor 


Eating. Ayer. 

MANE. 22 Dutch. ] The hair 
which hangs down on the neck of 228 
1 Notes. 

MA'NEATER, . [man ind ct.] A cap- 
nibal; an anthropophagite. 

MA NED. 4s { from mane, ] Having a 
mane. 

MANES. ſ. [Lat.] Ghoft ; ſhade. ＋ 

MA'NFUL, a. {man and full.] Bold; ffout; 


daring. Hudibras. 
MA'NFULLY, ad. [from manful.} Boldly ; 
ſtoutly. ay. 
MA/NFULNESS, ſ. [from manful.] * Stout- 
uad . Dutch 
RN. FL. gen, teh, to 
» mingle, ] Own Cece kids mixer, 


MA'NGANESE, ſ. Manganeſe is properly an 
iron ore of a poorer ſort ; the moſt perſect 
_ N of a dark iron grey, very heavy but 

ittle. 

MANGE. / de [mangeaiſen, French. 
itch ot ſcab in catile. Ben. Fobn/on. 

MA'NGER. /. {mangecire, French,} The 

place or veiſel in which animals are fed 
with corn. L' Eftrange. 

MA'NGINESS, /, [ſrom J Scabdi- 
neſs; inſection with the mange. 

Te MA/NGLE. v. a, [mangeter, Dutch. ] To 


» lacerate; to cut or ten rg | 
butcher, or tear to plece-meal ; to 


The 


„deren. f {from sert] A hacter; 
. . . m 2. A hacker 5 
one that deſtroys: — ; Ticked, 


MAN 


MA'NGO. /. (nan. Fr.] A fruit of the 
iſle of * Keane to Ns Pn 
MAN OY. &: "2 em mange.] Infected with 

e 


the mange; ſcabby. 1 
MANHA'TER, 7 and bater, ] Miſan- 
thkrope z one that hates mankind, ; 

MA/NHOOD, ſ. [from man. ] 


1. Human nature. Milton. 
2. Virilty ; not womanhood, Dryden, 


3- Virility ; not childhood. 
4. Courage; bravery; reſolution z forti- 
. N idney. 
MANL Ac. a, [maniatus, Latin. ] 
MANVACAL, J Raging with madneſs. 
| Greto, 
MANIFEST. 2. I ee, Latin, ] 
1. Plain; open j not concealed, Romans, 
2, Detected. Dryden. 
MA NIFES T. ＋. [manifefo, Italian. ] Decla- 
ration; publick proteſtation, Dryden. 
To MANIFE/ST, VU, 4, [ manifeſter, Fr. ma - 
nifeflo, bat.] To make appear ; to make 
publick ; to ſhew plainly ; to diſcover. 


Hammond. 

MANIFESTA'/TION. 4 [from _—} 
Diſcovery ; publication. Tiltifon, 
MANIFE'STIBLE. 2. Eaſy to be made evi- 
dent, Brown, 


MA'NIFESTLY, ad. [from man.] Clear- 
ly z evidently, Swift. 
MAYNIFESTNESS. /. [from manifef.] Per- 


ſpieuity 3 clear evidence. | 
MANIFE/STO. /. (ltalian.] Publick proteſ- 
2 tation. Addiſon. 


MA/NIFOLD. a. [mary and fold.) Of dif- 
ferent kinds; many in number; multi- 

7 plied. F | Shakeſpeare. 
MANIFO/LDED. a. [mary and fold. ] Having 
many complications. nſers 
MA'NIFOLDLY, ad; [from manifo/d.] In 
2 a manif.1d manner. Sidney. 
MANYGLAONS, . [In gunnery.] Teo 
handles on the back of a piece of ordnance, 


< Batilty. 
MA/NIKIN. ſ. Lien, Dutch. ] A little 
man: aheſpeare, 


MAN 7 0 [ronipales, Latin. ] 
1. A han . 
2. A ſmal! band of ſolvers. 


MANVPULAR, a. rom marnipulus, Latin, ] 


Relating to a maniple. 

MANRTLLER. /. [man and Kiler.] Mour- 
derer. 2 . Dryden, 

MANKIND. J. [an and Kind.] 
1. The race or ſpecies of human beings, | 
Raleigh. 
2. Reſembling man not woman in form or 
- pature, Shakeſpeare. 
MA'NLIKE. 2. {man and like,] Having the 
ermpletion of wan. $:dney. 
MAYXLESS. 3. {man and e.]! Without 
men; no; manned, Baton, 
L MAN- 


* 


* 


MAN 


MA'NLINES3, :/.-{from many.] Dignity 3: 


bravery ; ſtyuutneſs. Leucke. 
MA'/NLY, 2. [from wan.) Manlike j becom- 
ing a man; firmz brave; ſtout; undaunt- 
ed; undiſmayed. D Dryden. 
MA'NNA. ſ. Manna is properly a gum, 
and is honey-like juice concreted into a ſo- 
lid ſorm, ſeldom ſo dry but it adheres more 
or leſs to the fingers in handling: its co- 
Jour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh, and 
it has in taſte the ſweetneſs of ſugar, and 
with it a ſharpneſs that renders it very 
"agreeable : it is the product of two different 


trees, but which are af tne ſame genus, be- 
ing both varieties of the aſh; the fineſt 


manra of all is that which oozes naturally 
out of the leaves in Auguſt, 


MANNER. . [maniere, raged 


1. Form; method, Dryden. 
2. Cuſtom ; habit; faſhion. 

New Teſtament. 

3. Certain degree. Bacon. 
4. Sort; kind. |  Atterbury. 
Mien; caſt of the look, Cr. 

& Peculiar Way. Clarendon. 
7. Way; ſort, Atterbury. 
8. Charadter of the mint Addi, on. 
» Manners in the plural. Ceneral way 


& life; morals ; habits,  L' Efirange. 
10. [In the plural, ] Ceremonious 24 
our; ſtudied civility, 
M .4/NNERLINESS. from mannerly Ter. 
vility z ceremovious complaiſance. Hale. 
MA'/NNERLY, 3. [from manner. ] Civil ; 
ceremonious z complaiſant; Rogers. 
MA'NNERLY, ad. .Civilly ; without rude- 
neſs, Shakeſj 
MA/NNIKIN. ſ. [man and klein, German.) 
A little man ; a dwarf, 
MA'NNISH. a. [from man.] Having the ap- 
 pearance ofa man; bold; maſculine ; im- 
pudent. Sidney. 
MA'NOR. ſ. [maneir, old French. Manor 
| ſignifies, in common law, a rule or go- 
vernment which a man hath over ſuch as 
hold land within his fee. Touching the 
_ original of theſe manors, it ſeems, that, in 


the beginning, there was a certain com- 


paſs or circuit of ground granted by the 
king to ſome man of worth, for him and 


his heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe 


ſome juriſdiction. 7 4 2 
M ANQUE'LLER, man Aa 
W | <pollan, 


Saxon] A murderer; a rz 2 
manſlayer, Carew, 
MANSE. /. [manſic, Latin.]J A parſonage 


houſe. 


M A'NSION, ſ. Ino, Lied. 

1. Place of refidence; abode ; k | 
2. Reſidence; abode. | Denham. 
MANSLA/UGHTER, J. [man and favgh- 

100. | 


Hill. 


MAN 

1. Murder ; deſtruction of the abe 
cies. Ajcham, 
2. [In law.] The act of killing a man not 
gg without fault, though without ma- 
ice 

MANSLA TER. /. [man and a.] Mur-' 
derer ; One that has killed another. 
Numbers," 
MANSUETE. a, {[manſuetus, Lat.] Tame; 
gentle ; not ferocious, Ray 
MA'NSUETUDE. ſ. [manſuctudo, Latin. 3 
Tameneſs ; gentleneſs. erbert, 
MANTEL, 22 '{mantel, old Fr.] Work 
raiſed defore a chimney to conceal it. 
Mei ton. 
M ANTELFT, fe [mantelet, French, ] 
1. A ſmall cloak worn by women, 

2. [Infortification.] A kind of movesble 
penthouſe, made of pieces of timber ſaw - 
ed into planks, which being about three 
inches thick, are nailed one over another 
to the height of almoſt ſix feet, driven be- 
fore the pioneers, as blinds to ſhelter them, 

MANTIGER, . [mas and tiger.] A lags 
man er. Al 
monkey or baboon, * Arbuthnes. 
MA'NTLE, þ [mantell, Welch.] A kind of 
cloak or garment, Hayward. 
To MA/NTLE. v. a. [from the noun. 
cloke; to cover. Shake 
To MA/NTLE. 9. n. 


1. To ſpread the wings as a hawk in plea- 


ſure, | Mi lton, 
'2. To joy; to revel. Spenſer, 
3+ To be expanded ; to ſpread loxuriantly, 
Milton, 
4. To gather any thing on the ſurface 3 to 
froth. Pope. 
5. To ferment ;- to be in ſprightly agita- 
tion. Smith. 


MA'NTUA, „ Alady's gown. Pope. 
MA'NTUAMAKER. /. [mantua and maker, ] 
. One who makes gowns for women. 

MANUAL. a. [manualis, Latin, ] 
x. Performed by the hand, Dryden. a 
2. Uſed by the hand. . Clarendon, 
MANUAL. / A ſmall book, ſuch as may 
de carried in the hand. Stilling 
MANU'BIAL, a. [ manubie, Lat.] Kale 
ing to ſpoil; taken in war. 
MANU BRIUM. J. [Latin.] A handle, |: 
B 


MANUDU'/CTION. ſ. Indio, Lat. j 

Guidance by the hand. Brown. South. 

. ron . [manus and Facio, 
t. 


1. The practice of making any piece of 

workmanſhip. 

2. Any thing made by art. Aube, 
To MANUFA/CTURE, . 4. [manufac- | 

turer, French, ] To make by art and la- 


| bour; to form by workmanſhip. 
g 3 MANu- 


MAR 


MANUFA/CTURER. /. [manufa#urier, 
French,} A workman ; an — 
atts, 


To MANUMPSE, ». n. [manumitto, Lat.] 


To ſet free z to diſmiſs from ſlavery, 

MANUMPVSSION, /. [manumiſfion, Fr. ma- 
mnumiſſio, Lat.] The act of giving liberty to 
ſlaves. 1 2 B . 
To MANUMUT, », 3. [manumitto, Lat.] 

To releaſe from ſlavery. D 
MANU/RABLE. 2. [from manure. ] 
dle of cultivation. Hale. 
MAN U RANCE. /. [from manure.] Agri- 
culture; cultivation. Spenſer. 

To MANURE, v. a, [manowvrer, "ag 
1. Tocultivate by manual labour, Milton. 


2, To dung; to fatten with m_— 
; oedwward 


MANURE. , [from the verb.] Soil to be 
laid on lands. Dryden 


MANU/REMENT. f Cem e. 
tivstion 1 otton, 
MANU'RER. / [from the verb.] He who 
manures land; a huſbandman. : 
MANUSCRIPT. /. [manuſcriptum, Lat.] A 
book written, not printed, Waton, 
MANY, 4. comp. more, ſuperl. mot, [me- 


nix, Saxon. Y 

x. Conſiſting of a great number; numer- 
- ous, Digby. 

2. Marking number indefinite, Exodus, 
MANY. /. 


1. A multitude z a company; a great num» 
der; people, Spenſer, 
. ®. Many is uſed much in compobition, 
MANYCO'LOURED. 2. {many and colewr.] 
Having many colours. onne. 


MANYCO'RNERED. a. [many and corner.] 


Polygenal; having many corners. 


MANYHE'ADED, . [ and bead, ] 
Having many heads. Sidney. 
MANYLA/NGUAGED. a. [many and lan- 
guage. ] Having many languages. PP 
MANYPE/OPLED. . [#ary and peo 
Numerouſly populous, Sandy, 
MANYTIMES. | an adverbial phraſe. ] 
Often; frequently. Addiſon, 
MAP. J. [mappa, low Latin.] A geogra- 
phical picture on which lands and ſeas are 
delineated according to the longitude and 
latitude, Sid, . 
To MAP. v. a, [from the noun.] To ack 
deer to ſet down. . Shake peare. 
A'PLE tree. ſ. A tree frequent in hedge- 
rows. | | Mortimer. 
MA'PPERY, '/. {from #ap.] The art of 
planning and defigning. Shakeſpeare, 
To MAR, T 4, [amYnpnan, Saxon, ] 40 in- 
jure z to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchief; to 


damage, . Dryden, 
MAR AN ATH 4, J. [Syriack.} It Sa 
_— wb 


2 . 


Dryden, 


-» 
ly 


MAR 
| form of the denouncing or anathematizing 
. _— os Jews. whe.) St. Paul. 
ARA*SMUS, /. [papagpue. } A conſump- 
tion, in — — waſte much of their 
ſubſtance, Quincy, ' 
4 fe [marbre, French; marmor, 
n. 
1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant build- 
inge, capable of 2 bright poliſh. Locke, 
2. Little balls of marble with which chil- 
| dren play. | Arbuthnot« 
q 85 A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture or 
Inſcription ; ns, the Oxford marb/es, 
MA/RBLE. 58. 
1, Made of marble. Waller, 
2. Variegated like marble. Sidney. 
To MA'/RBLE. v. 4. [ marbrer, Fe. from t 
_ noun. ] To variegate, or vein like RI 
4. 
MARBLEHE “ARTE D. 2. | marble * 
_ heart. ] Cruel; inſenfible z hard hearted. 
Shakeſpeare, 
MA/RCASITE. / The marcaſite is a ſolid 
hard foffil, of an obſcurely and irregularly 
foliaceovs ſtructure, of a bright glittering 
appearance, and naturally found in conti- 
nued beds among the veins of ores, or in the 
fiſſures of flone. There are only three di- 
_ in ſpecies of it; one of the bright gold 
colour, another of a bright filver, and a 
third of a dead white : the filvery one 
| ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica, Marcafite is 
very frequent in the mines of Cornwall, 
where the workmen call it mundick. 


| Hill, Newton, 
MARCH. / [from Mr.] The third mooth 
of the year, : 


" | Peacham, 
To MARCH. v. 4. [marcher, Fr.] 
1. To move in military form. 
| | Slakeſpeare, 


4. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtate- 
ly manner. Sidney. Davici. 
To MARCH. v. . 
1. To put in military movement, Boyle, 
2. To bring in regular proceſſion, Prior. 
MARCH, ſ. {marche, Fr.] 
1. Movement; Journey of ſoldiers. 
4 Blackmore, 
2, Grave and ſolemn walk. Pope. 
3. Deliberate or laborious walk. Addiſon. 
4. Signals to move.  Knolles. 
. Marches, without ſingular. Borders) 
mits z confines. , Davies, 
MA'RCHER. 4. [from marcheur, French. ] 
Preſident of the marches or borders. Davies. 
MA/RCHIONESS. ſ. The wife of à mar- 


quis. Shuke res 
MA/RCHPANE. /, [moſſepane, French.] A 


kind of ſweet bread. Sidney, 


MA'RCID. 4, [ marcidus, Latin, ] Lean; pin- 
MA/R- 


ing; withered, 
4 G 


MARE. f Cashe, Sax. 


MAR 


| . , Lat nneſs 
MA/RCOUR, ſ. {marcor in, Lea eſs 3 


' the ſtate of withering ; waſte | 


1. The female of a horſe. 
. A kind of torpor or 


ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a weight , 
- the night hag, Dr 


MA'RESCHAL, /. : [rare bel, Frene, 'A 
chief commander of an army. rior. 


MA'RGARITE, arita, Latin.} A 
pearl. + 8 2 
MA'RGARITES. f. An berb. 
MARGE. 5 8 151 
MA RGENT. > /. | margo, : 
MA'RGIN, 7 
| > 5 og ark the brink ; the edge 3 tha 
2 The edge of a page left blank. 
3. The edge of a wound or fore,” 8 


MARGINAL, a. [marginal Fr.] Placed, 
or written on the mar ; Watts. 


MA/RGINATED. a. n Laun.] 


Having « margin. 


MA'RGRKAVE.. . rn Ger,] 


A title of ſovereign 
MA'/RIETS, ” A 2 of violet. 


MA'RIGOL and geld.] A yel- 
J. [Mary and geld.] A ye 


To MA'RINATE. v. 4. [mariner, Fr.] To 
| ſalt fiſh, and then preſerve them in oil or 


vinegar, - King. 
MARFNE. a. [marinus, 2 Belonging 
to the ſea. 


MARNE, [. [ls paring, Fr.] 
1. Sea aff. a 


2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 0 


 ployed in deſcents upon the land. 
N {from mare, Lat,] , 1 


a ſai 
MAR JORUM. ſmarjorana, Lat.] A 

- - granc plant of 4515 kinds, 122 
MA/RISH. ſ. [marais, 1 1 A bog ; a 
fen ; a ſwamp; watry 


ground. 
Hayward. Knolles. 4 Milan, 


M . a, Moriſh; fenny; boupy 3 ; 
MARIA L. f. [maritus, Latin.] 8 8 
to a huſb h 


MARITA TED. a a maritus, Latis.] 
HFlaving a huſband. 


MARFTIMAL. 
MARITIME. $ 
1. Performed © 


4. Tests Latin. ] 
the fed ; marine. 


was Relating to the fa; naval: 


> wi el Watton. 
Mink | ung Welſh, 777% . 


1 . 


. A token; an impreſſion. 
3. A proof; an evidence, 


ſtagnation, 2 


3 | 
MA/RKSMAN. 


2 


MAR. 


4. Notice taken. 28 
1 Conveniency of notice. Carety. 
8. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon in 


Davies. 
The evidence of a horſe's age. Bacon, . 
1 Lees French. } Licence of — 


2 a ſum of thirteen hillings and fobr- 
pence. Camden. 
10. A character made by thoſe who cn. 

not write their names. D 


To 44 v. 4. I wer len, Dutch 3 _ 


11. To impreſs with-a token, deen 


Grew. 
. To note; to take notice of. Rem. Smi. 
To MARE. * To note * take no- 


; "MARKER. |. [from mark. ] 


1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 
2. One that notes, or takes notice. 


MARKET. f anciently written mercat, of 


mercarus, 


* thn of bying 1d fol 2. 
| . Purchaſgand ſale, 


3. Rate; price. 

To MARKET. . . Todedl at a 1 
to buy or ſell. 

MA/RKET-BELL,. / [marker and, bell] 


1 8 bell to give notice that trade may be · 
iQ in the market. Shave care. 
/RKET-CROSS. /. {market and 72 
A oſs ſet up nen . 


| "gy ef market yrs * 


are 1 00 


1 te ſe [market Ty: 3 
People that come to RO. es. 
MA'RKET-MAN, ſ. One who Pp, to = 
market to ſell or buy. 
MA'RKET PLACE, FA! [market ws! 
Place where the market is held, idncy. 
MA'RKET-PRICE. Z J. [market and price 


MA'/RKET-RATE. & 'or rote. 1.1 The price . 
at which any thing, is currently ſold ITN] 
MA'RKET-TOWN. . A town. that has the 


© privilege of a market; not a vil- 
MARKETABLE, a. a. [from market.] 
1. Such as may. be ſold; ſuch for which | 
buyer, may be found, Shake 
2. Current in the market, Decay Pay. 
MA'RKMAN.- + þ nat | and mor. 
man {kilfp] o bit « 
mark. Herbert. 
MARL. f. {marl, Welſh ; mege/, Dutcb.] 
A kind clay, which is become fatter, 
und of a more gp, quality, dy a bet- 
ter lermeatation, and | by its having wm 


g 10 


M A R 


de deep in the earth as not to have ſpeht or 
weakened its fertilizing quality. 
To MARL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To ma- 
nurse with marl, Cbi/d. 
To MANL. 2. a. [from marline,] To faſten 
the _ oy? N 4 T4 
A'RL mea nn, Shiner. 8 
bi wreaths of rey kh 1 piteh, 
with which cables are guarded. 0 
 MA/RLINESPIKE, / A ſmall piece iron 
for faſtening ropes together. 
MA/RLPIT. / marl and bit.] Pit out of 
which marl is Woodward. 
MA'RLY. 4. {from mer!.] Abounding with 


mal, Mortimer. 
MA/RMALADE. 7 r French. ] 
 MA'/RMALET. he pulp of quinces 
boiled into a with ſugar, 
MARMORA/TION. /. [mermer, Latin, ] 
1 with marble. ; 
ARMOREAN, 4. — Latin. 
Pr” of marble. - 
A'RMOSET, / marmonſer, French. ] A 
ſmall mo C Shaeheſp care. 
AZ. 7 /. r The marmor 
 MARMO'TTO, or mus. alpinus, as 
big or * — 0 rabbit, which ab- 


fat 
MA'R ETRY. E bat 


8 

MARQUI marguis, French. 

1. In A — of 
nobility, next in rank to a duke, 


Peachom. 
2. — uſed by Shakeſpeare for mpr- 
My — * [marguiſat, French. ] 


* 7 {# [from — One who alle 
MARRIAGE... / [mariage, French] The The 
Act of uaiting a man and woman for - 


aylor. 

MA'RRIAGEABLE. #. {from merriage.] 
1. Fit for wedlock ; adams > 

; wift, 
me Capable of union. Milken, 
MA'RRIED. a. {from marry. Ty; 


.  connubial, ] The 

have — on cavity, or are full of 
little cells 1 in both the one and the other 
there is an oleagenous 5 called 
marrow. 
 MA/RROWBONE. /:. 1 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow 


MA/RROWFAT. . A kind of pea, 
MA'RROWLESS. a. ee; J Void 
-. of marrow. Shakeſpeare, 


Qin. 


| To MA'RRY, v. = 


=_— ol 


M'A'R 
70 MARRY. V. d. [ marier, Pe] 
I, „ eee Gay. 
/ 2+ To diſpoſe of in marriage, Baconi 
3. To take for huſband or wife. 


Shakeſpeare, 

To enter into the con - 
1 ſtate. ' L 
r ate derived from the Saxon 
MAS, | me ye, 4 ſen. Gibſon, 


1 { meppe, Saron.] 2 a 


wamp. 

MARIH. -MALLOW, *. Lltbæa, Latin.}-A 
p t. 

MARSH-MARIGOLD. e Lat. 
A flower. 1 5775 


BY [as I of — 1 


2. An officer who regulates combats in the. 

lifts. Dr 

76 8 who regulates rank * 

a feaſt. . 

4. An harbinger g a purſuivant. Sidney. 
To M A/RSHAL. A %, 4. {rom the the noun. ] 

1. O arrange 
ry Glarwill, 


2. To lead av an harbinger. Sha 
MA/RSHALLER, . {from marſhal. = 
that arranges ; ns RT re 


T 
MA'RSHALSBA. ＋ [from marſhal. © 
priſon in Southwark belonging to the mar- 
MARSHALS: ee ..] The 
g rom mar, 
Lg = a — f 
A LDER. /. A gelderroſe. 
MARSHROCKFH. 4. A ſpecies of water - 
er 
MARASHV. 4. [from marſb.] 


1. Boggyz wet j fenny; ſwampy. 


A IN 

2. Produced in marſhes. | Dryden, 
MART. ſ. [eontracted from market.] 

1. A place of publick traffick. Hooker, 


- 2. Bargain purebaſe and ſale, Shakeſp. 


3. Letters of mart,  - 

- to buy or ſell. Shakeſpeare. 
'RTEN, 

NAA TA. {+ (mos Fr.) 

1. A large kind of weeſel whoſe fur is 

much valued, 

. [ Martelet, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 

builds in houſes ; a martlet, Peacham. 
MA rial. @, [martial, Fr. er 
Latin. } 


Bacon, 
4. N . the + 


102 


3. Belonging to war; not civil, 


2 "Hat 


WL 2 


— 


MAS 


5 Having parts or properties of Iron, 
which is called Mars by the chemiſts. 

MA'&KTIALIST, fo [from n A 
warrior; a fighter. 

MA“ RTINGAL, . [martingale, French. ] It 
is .a broad ſtrap made faſt to the girths un- 
der the belly of a horſe, and runs between 
the two legs to ſaſten the other end, under 
the noſeband of the bridle. 

MARTYNMAS. ſ. [Martin and maſi. ] The 
feaſt of St. Martia; the eleventh of No- 
_— commonly martilmas or martle- 

Tuſſer, 

ry TINET. fo [martinet, French, 1 A 

MA/RTLET, 17 kind of ſwallow. 
Shakeſpeare. 

MA/RTINETS, , Small lines faſtened to 
the leetch of the ſail, to bring that part of 
the leetch which is next to the yard arm 


cloſe up to the yard, Bai 
MA'RTYR. ſ. [pdglvg.] One who by kis 
death bears witneſs to the truth. 


King Charles, 
To MARTYR, v. 4. - {from the * 
1. To put to death for virtue. 
2. To murder; to deſtroy. Suckli ing. 
MA'RTYRDOM, ſ. [from martyr.] The 
_ of a martyr; the honour of a mar- 


Hooker. D 


MARTYRO'LOGY. /. | [martyrelogium 
Lat.] A regiſter of fel * 


MARTYRO/LOGIST. 1. 3 , 
French. ] A writer of martyrology. 
MARVE [merveille, French. 4 won 
der; any al aſtoniſhing. 
Shakeſpeare, 


MARVEL of Peru, A flower. 
To MARVEL, v. n. [merveiller, French] 
To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed. Shakeſpeare, 
MA/RVELLOUS. a, [ merveilleux, Fr.] 
I, dw e ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing, 


8 
2 Su'paſling credit, 
3- The marvellous is any thing 4 
natural power, oppoſed to tbe probable. 
MA'RVELLOUSLY, ad. | from marvellous. ] 
Wonderfully. Clarendon. 
M %'R VELLOUSNESS. ſ. [from marvel- 


hos.) Woetutdhak | rangenels z aſto- 
niſhingneſs. 


MA“ COULINE. a, [maſculia, Fr.] 


1. Male; not female, Milton. 
2. Reſembling man; vitile; not ſoft; not 
efieminate. Addiſon. 


3. The gender appropriated to the male 
ind in any word, 


M A/SCULINELY, ad. [from maſculine. ] 


Like a man. Ben, Jobnſon. 
MA/SCULINENESS, . [from maſculine, ] 


Manniſine” ; male fig" re or behaviour, 


u lee Dolch. 


MAS 


1, The ſpace between the threads of a net, 
Mortimer, 
2. Any thing mingled cr beaten together 
into an undiſtinguiſhed or confuſed body. 
3- A mixture for a horſe. Mortimer, 
To MASH. v. a. [maſcher, French.] 
1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. Mere. 
2. To mix malt and water topether in 
brewing. Mortimer, 
MASK, 5 [maſqne, French.) 
1. A cover to diſguiſe the face ; a viſor, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. Prior, 
3. A feſtive entertainment, in which the 
company is maſked, | . 
4. A revel; a piece of mummery. ton, 
5. A dramatick performance, written in a 
_ tragick ſtile without attention to rules or 
probability.  Peacham, 
To MASK. v. a, [maſquer, Fr.] 
I, To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor, 


＋ Hooker, 
2. To cover; to hide. Craſba to. 
To MASK, v». u. 3 


1. To revel, to play the mummer. Prior, 
2. To be diſguiſed any way. 


MA/SKER. ſ. [from maſt.] One who revels 
in a maſk ; a mummer. Donne. 


MA/SON. /. [magen, French.] A builder 
with ſtone, Motten. 
MA/SONRY. J. [magonerie, Fr.] The craft 


er performance of a maſon. 
MASQUERA/DE. /. [from maſque, Fr.] 
1. A diverſion in which the company is 


maſked. P ope . 
2. Diſguiſe. * 


2. To aſſemble in maſks, Swift, 


MASQUERA/DER. erade, 
A US 2 A e , 


—_ . maſſe, Fr.] 
11.5 yz a os a continuous quan- 


lg Newton, 
2. A large quantity. Davies. 
3- Bulk ; vaſt body, Abbos. 


4 Congeries; aſſemblage ĩndiſſ inct. 
Groſs body; th I, or 

5. roſs © genera 
[ Miga, Laa. The ſervice of the 
LET church. Atterbury. 
To MASS, v. n, (from the noun. ] To cele- 
Hooker 


brate maſs. . 
MA/SSACRE. ſ. [ma 


ere, Fr.] 


1. Butchery; i riminate A 
Milton. 
2. Murder. Sbaleſpeare. 


To MA/SSACRE, v. 4. [maſſacrer, French. 
To butcher; to ſlauthter indiſcriminately. 


Decay of Piety. Atterbu 
MA'SSICOT, /. Ft Cetuls calcined 


% ne z of this there 
| - bid 


MAS 
are three ſorts, the white, the yellow, and 
that of a golden colour, their difference 


ariſing from the different degrees of fire 
applied in the operation. They are uſed 


in painting. 
M A'SSINESS. "bd { from ma. ] 
MA/SSIVENESS. eight ; bert pon- 
derouſneſs 1 Hakewill, 
MASSIVE. maſſif, Fr. ] Heavy; 
MASS. 12 we ng WHEN pally 3 
continuous. 
MAST. ſ. [a, mit, French; more, 


Saxon, 


1. The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſ- 
ſel, to which the ſail is fixed, — Dryden, 

2+ The fruit of the oak and beech, 
Bacon. 


MA/STED. a. [from maf.] Furniſhed with 


maſts, 


MA'STER, , Leue, Dutch; ag, 
renc 


1. One who has ſervants 3 oppoſed to man 
or ſervant, Shake res 


2. A director; a governor, ccluſ. 

8 Owner; proprietor, Dryden. 

4. A lord; a ruler, Guardian, 

5. Chief; head. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Poſſeſſor. Addiſon, 
7. Commander of a trading — Ol 

8. One uncontrovled, Shakeſpeare. 


9. An | appellation of re ſpect. 


yes 2 

10, A young gentleman, ryde 

11. One who teaches; a teacher, C46 
15. 


12. A man eminently ſkilful in practice or 
ſcience. Davies. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities; 
as, maſter of arts. 

* MA/STER, . 4s [from the noun. ] 

1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern, 


Shakeſpeare. 


$. To conquer; to overpower, 


Davies, _— 

3. To execute with ſkill. 
MA/STERDOM. ſ. [from maſter.] Dowi- 
nion; rule. Shakeſpeare, M 
MASTER-HAND. . The hand of a man 
eminently ſkilful, Pope, 
MASTER.-JEST, J. Principal jeſt. 


MASTER-KEY, 7 The key which opens 
many locks, of which the ſubordinate keys 
open each only ane. Dryden. 

" MASTER-LEAVER. /. One that leaves or 
deſerts his maſter. Shake 

MASTER-SINEW. ſ. A large finew that 
ſurrounds the hough, and divides it from 
the bone by a hollow place, where the 
 Vipg-galls arg uſually ſeated. 

Ferries Dit, 


* 


ax AS 


MASTER-STROKE. * Capital 2 
ance. Blackmore, 
MA/STERLESS, a. [from mafter.] 
1, Wanting a maſter or owner, 
2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 
MA/STERLINESS. /. [from maſterly.} K- 
minent kill. 
MA'STERLY. ad. With the ſkill of a 
maſter, " Shakeſpeare, 
MA/STERLY, a. [ from maſter. 
1. Svitable to a mafter ; arttul ; f&ilful, 


* 


2 
- 2. Imperious; with the ſway of a maſter, 
MA/STERPIECE. /. [maſter and picce.] 
1. Capiral performance; any thing done or 


made-with extraordinary ſkill, Davien 

2. Chief excellence. Clarendon, 
MA/STERSHIP. /. [from maſter. ] 

1. Dominion; rule; power. 

2. Superiority z pre · eminenee. Dryden, 

3. Chief work. ä D oy 

4. Skill ; knowledge. Shak 


5. A title of ironical reſpect. Shak wag 
MASTER-TEETH. /, [maſter and reeth,] 


The principal teeth, Bacon, 
MA'STERWORT, . A plant, 
MA/STERY. /. EA moſter,] 

1. Dominion; rule, Raleigh, 


1 Superiority ; pre- eminence. 


2 Tim. i ii. 3. L'Eftra 
3. Skill, S 


Tilktſon, 
4. Attainment of ſkill or power. Lecke, 
MA/STFUL. a. I from maſt. 


Abounding 
in maſt, or fruit of oak, be 


or cheſnut, 
Dryden. 
MASTICA'/TION, . [moſticatio, Latin. 


The act of chewing, Ray. 
MA/STICATORY, . Fo nora. — 

A medicine to be chewed only, not - 

lowed, > 
MA'STICH, /. [meſtic, French.] 


1. A kind 4 gam gathered from trees E 
the ſame name. Wiſema 


2. A kind of mortar or cement. 


MA/STICOT. /. See Masstcor. 
MASTIFF, . maſtives, plural. ¶ maſtin, 
@rench, ] A dog of the largeſt fie; a 
bandog. $pepſer. 
MA'STLESS. a, [from maſt,] Bearing no 
maſk, Dryden. 
MA/STLIN. /, Mines corn; as, wheat and 
rye, Tuſfer. 
MAT. /. [woarre, $axoo.] A texture of 
ſedg*, flags, or ruſhes, . 
To MAT, v. a. r 
1. To cover with mats. 


E 
2. To twiſt together ; Wr 


De ton. 

MA/TADORE, matador, Spaniſh. 
hand of cards. F g 7 5 
MAT An 


MAT 
1 enen (French. ] — 


mec be, Fr. 
hin that date 


fire. Baron. 
-— Shakeſpeare, 
n 

n with another. R 
*. One whe ſuits or tallies with another. | 


eva be matficd. 
ATCH. . 2 — — 


2. To-how an equal. 
3. To equal; to w 

4. To ſoit; to proportion. = 

5. To marry to oY n 


To MATCH. . 
. Tobe married. 


2. To ſuit ; to be proportienate 
MA TCHABLE. a, { from match, 


1. Suitable z equal; — 


N 2+ Correſpondent. | 
MA'TCHLESS, 4. [from match.] Without 
- Waller, 


q 
MA/TCHLESSLY, /. In a manner not os 


eq 
MA/TCHLESSNESS, f. [from matcbloſs 
Stats of being without an equal. 
8 fe [march and meter] 
1. One who contrives marriages. 


* 


- MATHEMA 
Donne, MATHEM 2 La 


th 
— 


_— 


vt. 


P 4. Sa 


- —— —-— cf 
— — — 


„ ͤ ͤ — - _ * 
. 
: 
— = 
- 
— 
: s . = 
- 


—————— Rx 


2. One who makes ns- 6 burn. 1 
MATE. J [maca, Saxon] . g 
1. A huſband or wife. f 
2. A companion, male or female. 
3. The male or female of animals, 
4. One that ſails io the ſame ſhip, 
g. Que chat eatsat the ſametable, k 
The ſecond in ſubordination; as, the 
maſter*s mate. 
To MATE. v. . {from the noun. ] 
1. Fo-matchy to marry. 
Ss To be 2 
3+ To oppoſe 3 to equal 
'- [ Matter, French, } 
fown1; to cruth. | 
'MATERIAL. 4, [motajel, Fr. 1 C 
75 Confiſting of 3 cor poreal; not 7 


2. Impertant momentous 3 eſſential. 
| rigid. 
MATERIALS. % The ſubſtance of which 


day thing is made, 
MATEK/RIALIS r. f. 


ä—U U—•U—ä—ä— —— _—— CY eo 


— — ͤ Ll 


— — 23 


r 8 


=». Ad. ahi. . . 


* 


Shakeſpeare. 
ſubdue ; to con- 


from material. One 
who defties-ſpiritual ſubſtances. 

.MATERIA/LITY». [ mraterialite, Fr.] 
„Samet material exiſtence . MAT 

Y. Dighy. | Suitable to marciage ; n 

| daun ad. [from u 

. In the ſtate of matter. | 


MAT 


. r 3 
Per kk — 
State of being material. 4 
MATERIATE. a. Laaer. Lag} 
MATE'RIATED. $ Confiſting of 
MATERIATION. / {from materia, 2 
The act of ION. —— | 


MATERNAL. . [materne, Fr, maternus, 
Lat Motherly ; befitring or pertaining to 


„ MATERNITY. A Latin] - 
The character or relation of a mother. 
en A ſpecies of —. 
4. [marbematicus, 


t.] Conſidered 
| according to the dodtrine of ——— 
Denbam. 


_ ticians, 
MATHEMA T TICALLV. ad, mut be · 
of the 


matick.] According to the 
mathematical ſciences. Bentley, 
. MATHEMATPCIAN, hk e e, 
N Lak] A man verſed in mathema- 


tic TM,” = 
ATHEMA'/TICKS, abel 

125 ſcience which 3 — 2 

s Wr numbered wu 

arris., 

MA'THES, . An herb. Ainſworth, 

Erne . — The doctrine 

mathematicks. 


Man. 4. {matine, French.) Mans; 
uſed in the morning. 
MATT. J Morning Sbatopere 
MA'TINS, /. [matines, French. ] 
wot ſhi p. Cleaveland, Scillin 
MA/TRASS. J. Laras, Fr.] 
| glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtilla- 
tion, being ſometimes bellied, and ſome- 


times rifing gradually taper into a conical 


MA RICE. 1 [matrix, Latin] h 
1. The womb zh cavity where de g- 
2. A mould 1 which gives form to 
ſornething Woodwuard, 

MATTRICIDE, /. fnorid Fe Lat. 

a mother. 


2, A — er - 
To MATRYCULATE. . 4. [from matri- , 
- culag Lat.] To enter or admit to a mem- 

berſhip of the vaiverſitics of England. 

Walton. 
MATRTICULATE. ſ. {from the verb.] A 


man matriculated. Arbuthnor, 
MATRICULA/TION. S/n [ from matricu-. 


— — [matrimonia!, i 


— 0 by got 3 
MATKL. 


1A T 


MATRIMONNIALLY. ad. [from man- 


al.] According to the manner or laws of 


marriage. 

MarRIMONV. /. [matrimonium, 
Marriage; the n ſtate, 
MAT RI 


2 place any generated or 
uf RON. /. French, 1 _ 
MA matrone, 
as An elderly — Tarlier. 
2. An old CE Pope, 

Suit- 


MA'TRONAL. . It.. Latis. 
able to a matron; 


, MATRONYY: 4. [matron ay 127 
range. 


MATR/OSS, /. Matreſſes are a ſort of tol- 
+ diers next ia degree under the gunners, 
; 2 ain about the guns in traverfingz, 
ſponging, firing, and loading them. eb 
MA/TTER: . materis, Latin. ] 
"ol Body; CR CEE 


« Ba, 
El- 


N 


— 
5 6 [Lat. matrice, Fr.] Womb; 
thing is 


WAY _ 
4. Conducive'to the ſuppuration of RS. 


MA'TURE, @. [moturns, Latin. on 
. 1, Ripez perfected by time. Piers 
2. Brought near to a completion, - 


3. Well. difpoſed ; fit — wal 3 : : 
To MATURE. . 6. [meturo 1 75 

ripen n neſs, Ty | "A 
MATU'RELY, ad, n 

1. Ripely ; completely, | 
" N connſel well digeſted. 22 

Ar 2 

ukToRry.; [materitas, Latin,] 2 
obo a. Drunk ; fuddled, Souter 
MA/UDLIN. / atum, Lat. 1 A plant, 
MA'VORE. a. [malerd, French. In ſpite 
MAVIS, 1 l ern A 4 


e of which ny r bent 


. 


a bel The Fog 1 very thing ſuppoſed. 


85. Affair; buſineſs x in a familiar ſenſe. 
& _ Bacon, 


. 9» Thiog; objeQ ; that which BG 


lar relation. 
2 conſidered. South, 
2 Space ot quantity . 


1 range. 
12. Purulent running. 73 .. 


ae 


=? he EIT 
3+ To generate matter by ſoppuration. 
2 


2 0 

MaTtTiny. 4 tp matter, ] Perlen; 
generating 

MATTOck. 122 Saxon. ] 

1, A kind toothed inftrument to pull up 

wood, Shakeſpeare. 


2. A pickar. Kna/les. 
RES. 7. . French, ] A kind 


of quilt. made to * 
MATURA'TION. TY Fam 0 


1. Wee of ripctint. 1 cod, 
in Beniley. 


g ripe. 
„ 322 er 


extravaſated juices into matier. 
MA"TURATIES. 2. [from mature 


1. n *** 


* 


Dacon. 


loſer, MAVL. + [mollens, Lata]. A heary bam: 
MAUND, [mand , $az0n.z monde, Fel 


To MA/UNDER, v. #. [maudire, French. J 

To grumble; to murmur. Wi 

MA'UNDERER, ＋ [from '"mavader.} A 

MAUNDY.THURSDAY. {. The Tu. 
before Good- 2 N 

MAUSO'L 8 A pompous 


funeral 1 


MAW. /. 

1. The af nate por of meh 2 
. The crawof . | 
MAa/WEISH. a. to give 
MA'WKISHNES. [from — — 


_., neſs. to cauſe loathing, 


MA/WMET. . =P anciently an idol. 
idle nauſeous. - 


MA/WMISH, a, rote, 
L'Eftrangs. 


MAW-WORM, J. Gut-worms frequently 
creep into the fomach ; whence they are 
called ſtomach or m#tv-worms. 

MA/XILLAR, 7 

„ n 


MA. KIM. þ [me 12 


MAY. ty ke ke 
Ben, Saxon 

3 To be at liberty ; to be permitted z to 
ne 


can. La. 

2+ To be poſſible. ' Jacen. 
3. To be by chance.  —_— 

4+ To have power. . . Bacon, 


ar. 


— 


— 


A 9 = — 
„%% :ñ „„ . 


2 . un 


2 — 


M E A 


MAY be. Perhaps. 2 er. Creech, 

MAY, f. [Main, Latin. fifth month 
of the year; the confine of Spring and 
Summer; the early or gay part of life. 


. Sha 
To MAY. 5. 
ther flowers on of morning. Si 
MAY-BUG. /. (May 1 A chaffer. 
8 rapid. - ** and day. re — 
e 
MAY-FLY, /. Wy and fly.] Wn 
Walton, 
MAY-GAME. + 4 and game.] Diver- 
_ ſport ; ſuch as are uſes on * 
Oo . Ons 
MAY-LILY, /. The ſame with lily of the 


valley. 

MAY-POLE. /. [Mey and pole.) Pole to be 
danced round in 7 4 

MAY-WEED. /. 4 and weed. ] A * 1 

cies of chamomile, 

MA/YOR. /. [ major, Latin. ] The chief ma- 
giſtrate of a corporation, who, in London 
and York, is called Lord Mayor. Kinolles. 

MA'YORALTY. /. [from mayor. ] The of- 
fice of a mayor, 


MA/YORESS. ſ. [from mayor.) The wife 


of a mayor, 


MA'ZARD, /. | French, A jaw, 
. , [moſcbvire, Ah 


4. 

MAZE. . 
1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity and 
winding 2 Thomſon, 
2. Confuſion” of thought uncertainty z 


lexity, Sidney, 
To MAZE, v. 6. * the noun. ] * be- 
wilder; to confuſe, 


MAZ V. a. [from mame.] Perleed; cone 


fuſed, 
MA/ZER, ſ. [marſer, Dutch.] A maple cop. 
S en; er. 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, doctor of phy ck. 
ME. The oblique caſe of J. P 


ope, 
ME'ACOCK, /. {mes cog, Fr. Skinner, ] An 


uxorious or effeminate man. 
ME'ACOCK. a. Tame; timorous z cow- 


ardly. Shale re. 
MEAD, /. I mæ do, Saxon. ] A kind of drink 
made of water and honey. Dryden, 


MEAT, . Iwæde, Saxon.] Ground 
Me/aDoW. ſomewhat watery, not _ 


ME/ADOW-SAFFRON. J. [colebieum, Lat. j 


A plant. Miller. 
ME ADOW-SWEET. / [»/maria, Latin, 14 
« plans, 

ME'AGER. a. [maigre, French. ] 
1. Lean z —— fleſh ; ſtarved. — 
2. Poor; hvng 


10 utA&ER. 25 a. {from the noun 7 To 
make lean, Knoll es, 


- 


MEA 
Dr 


2. Scantneſs3 bareneſs. Bacon. 
MEAK. ſ. A hook with a long handle. 


2 HNr. 

MEAL. ſ. [male, Saxon, ] 

I, The act of eating at a certain time, 

2. A repaſt, Shakeſpeare: 

3. A patt; 4 ſragment. Bacon. 

4. The flower or edible part of corn. 

Wotton 

To MEAL. D. 4, [ meler, Fr.] To ſprinkle ; 

to mingle. Shakeſpeare, 


ME'ALMAN. ſ. [meal and mas. ] One that 
deals in meal. | 
ME/ALY. 3. [ froth meal. 
1. Having taſte or ſoft infipidity of 
meal. Arbuthnot. 
2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. Brown, 
ME'ALY-MOUTHED, 2. Soft mouthed; 
ynable to ſpeak freely, L'Eftrange. 
MEALY-MO/UTHEDNESS, þ ul- 
neſs ; reſtraint of ſpeech. 
MEAN, a. [mæne, Saxon. ] 
1. Wanting dignity ; of low rank 12 
Ianey · 
2. Low- minded; baſe z ungenerous; ſpi- 
ritleſs, Smalridge. 
3. 8 ; A of g 
4. Low in the degree of an . ow 
in worth, f 
5. (Moyen, French. ] Middle mode 
without exceſs, Si 
6. Intervening; intermediate, 1 Kingi. 
MEAN. . rs French. 
1. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. 
Sha Peare. 
2. Meaſure ; regulation. penſer. 
3. Interval; interim; mean time. Spenſer. 
4. Inftroment; meaſure; that which is 


uſed in order to any end. Hooker, 
5. By all Mans. Without doobt 3 
without heſitation. 
6. By no Mxzans. Not in any degree; 
not at all. Addiſon, 
7. Revenue; fortune. Shakeſpeare, 


8. Mzxan-TiMg. 2 In the es 
Mr Aan-wHilz, time. 2 * 
To MEAN. v. 3. {meenen, Dutch.] 
have in mind; to intend to purpoſe. 


To MEAN. V. 4. 
1. To purpoſe; to intend z to deln. 
Million. 
2. To intend; to hint covertly; to under- 
ſtand, Dryden. 
MEA/NDER. ſ. Maze z labyrinth; * 
paſſage; ſerpentine winding. Hale. 
MEA'NDROUS. . [from meander, ] Wind- 
ing ; flexuous. 
MEANING. f. {from mean. 
4, Purpoſe; intention. 


on, 


"ter 


MEA 


1 Habitual intention. | Roſcommon, 
z. The ſenſe ; the thing underſtood, Pope, 
ME/ANLY. ad. {from mean.) 


1. Auderately ; nat in a r 


2. Without dignity ; poorly, 

3. Without greatne(s of 

rouſly. 

4. Without reſpect. 
MEA'NNESS, f. [from mean. ] 

1. Want of excellence. 

2. Want of dignity; low rank; 3 

outbi 


3. Lowneſs of mind. South. 
4. Sordidneſs ; niggardlineſs. 
ME /ANT. perf. und part. paſſ. of to mean, 
Prior. 
EAS E. A meaſe of herrings is five hun- 
. _ vred, 3 on 
ME'ASLES. /. 


1. Meaſles are a critical eruption io a fever, 
well known in the common practice. 


2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. 
A diſeaſe of trees. 
 ME/ASLED. a. [ from meoſles. ] Infefted 
with the meaſles. Hudibras. 
ME/ASLY. a. {from meaſles. ] Scabbed with 
the mea Swift, 
ME/ASURABLE. 4a, 
1. Such as may be meaſured, 
2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. 
ME/ASURABLENESS. . [from meaſurable] 
Quality, of — to be meaſured. 
MEASURABLY, ad, [from meaſurable. 
Moderately. Eccluſ. 
ME“ ASURE. /. | meſure, French. ] 
1. That by-which any thiog i is meaſured, 
: Arbuthnot.. 
2. The rule by which any thing is adjuſted 
or proportioned. More, 
3+ Proportion ; quantity ſettled, _ 
ack A ſtated quantity; as, a meaſure of 


Shakeſpeare, 
5 * quantity. Shakeſpeare, 
Allotment ; portion allotted. 


Milton, Tillot ſon. F 


7. Degree, Abbot, 
TS Proportionate time; muſical onde 
rior, 


9. Motion harmanically regulated, ns 
10. A ſtately dance. — care. 
11. Moderation; not exceſs, Sbabopear 
12. Limit; boundary. 17 ims, 
13. Any thing adjuſted. Taylor. Smalridge, 


14. Syllables metrically numbered; metre, | 


T Diyden, 
une ; proportionate notes. Senf. er. 
Mean of action; mean to an end. l 


| 18. 
— 


Clarendon. 


17. 2 5 have. bard. ney to de — 


dealt 
To M 
Var, II. 


| 4. To adjuſt ; to proportion, 


by. - 
ME'ASURE. v. 6 [meſurer, French. ] 


| MED 


1. To compute the quantity of any thing b 
ſome ſettled rule. . * 
2. To paſs through ; to judge of extent by 
. marching over. Dryden. 
3. To judge of quantity or extent, or great- 
| nels, Milton. 
Taylor. 

5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. 

Addiſon, 
6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. Marr: 
ME/ASURELESS, a. [from meaſure.) Im- 
menſe ; immeaſurable. bakeſpeare. 
MEASUREMENT, . I from meaſure. J 


Menſuration; act of meaſuri 


MEASURER. /. [from meaſure, | One that 


meaſures. 
ev N [mer, French. ] | 
to be eaten. Bac. 
3 Food in general. Shakeſpeare. 


MEATED. 4. [from mear.] Fed; foddered: - 
Tufſer, 


MEATHE. /. [medd, Welſh,] Drink. 
Mi lton, 
MECHA'NICAL, 7 4. [ mechanicus, Latin. 
MECHA/NICK. from Ani. 
1, Mean; ſervile ; of mean occupation, 
Roſcommon. 


2, Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks, 


| Dryden, 
3 Skilled in mechanicks. 
MECHA'*NICK, / A manufacturer; a lo 
workman. South, 
MECHA'/NICKS, ſ. [mechanica, Latin.] Dr, 
Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geome- 
try of motion. 


"MECHA/NICALLY. ad. [from metbazick.] 


According to the laws of mechaniſm. 
Ray. Newton: 


MECHANTCALNESS. /. [from mechanick.] 


ooh, PN to the laws of mechan» 
2. Meanneſs. 
MECHANYCIAN, ſ. A man profeſſing ot 
ſtudying the conftruttion of n. f 
%%. 
ME/CHANISM. / [mechaniſme, French, ] 
1. Action — to mechanick laws. 
Arbuthrot. 
2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each 
other in any complicated fabrick. 
MECHO/ACAN, A large root, twelve 
or fourteen inches long, and of the thick- 
neſs of a man's wriſt, uſually divided into 
two branches at the bottom: ; it is broyght 
from the province of Mechoacan in South 
America: the- root in powder is a, gentle 


and mild purgative, 140. 
'MECO/N IUM. hk ev.] 
1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 
2, The firſt excrement of children. | 
Arbuthnet, 
ME DAL. f. Lie, French] 
1. An ancient coin. Alldiſons 


4 H 2, A 


MED 


2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome re- 
markable performance. 
MEDA/LLICK. a. [from madal.] Pertaining 
to medals. | Addiſon, 
MEDA'/LLION. ſ. [medaillon, ang; A 
large antique ſtamp or medal. ;ſon. 
MEDA'LLIST. /. {medaillifte, French.] A 
man ſkilled or curious in medals. iſon, 
To ME/DDLE. . n, [middelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To have to do, Bacon. 


2. To interpoſe ; unn 
3. To interpoſe or intervene importunely 


or officiouſly, Proverbs. 
To ME'DDLE. . 6. [from meſler, French, ] 
To mix; to mingle. Spenſer, 
ME/DDLER. /. [from meddle.} One who 
buſies himſelf with things ia which he has 
no concern. Bacon, 


ME/DDLESOME, 2. nn. L 
in „ 
MEDIA'STINE. {. The fimbriated body 
about which tbe guts are convolved. 


| Arbuthnot, 
To ME/DIATE. . . [from medius, Lat. 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to bo 
par ies. | Rogers. 
2, To be between two. Digby. 
To ME/DIATE. v. 4. 
1. To form by mediation. Clarendon. 
2. To limit by ſomething in the middle. 


_ ME/DIATE. a. [mediat, French, ] 
1. Interpoſed z intervening. Prior. 
2. Middle; between two extremes. Prior. 
z Acting as u means, * Watton, 
ME/DIATELY. ad. [from mediate.) By a 
ſecondary cauſe. Raleigh, 
MEDIATION, J. [mediation, French. ] 
1. Interpofition ; intervention; agency be- 
tween two parties, practiſed by a common 
friend, Bacon. 
2, Agency ; an intervenient power. South, 
1 Interceſſion ; eatreaty for another, 
MEDIA/TOR. /. [mediateur, French,] 
1. One that intervenes between two parties. 


Bacon, 

2. An interceſſorz an entreater for an- 
other. Stilling fleet. 
One of the charafters of our bleſſed 
viour. Milton, 
MEDIATO/RIAL,F a. [from mediator. ] 
ME/DIATORY, Belonging to a me- 
diator. "Fe Fiddes. 


MEDIA'TORSHIP, ſ. I from mediator.] 
The office of a mediator. 


MEDIAT TRIX. , medius, Latin. A fe- 
male 4 — l 22 


MEDIC. J. [medice, Latin.] A plant. 


Miller, 
ME/DICAL. @, [medicus, Latin,] Ph 
D , — 


i 


MED 


ME/DICALLY. ad. [from medical.] Phy- 
ſically; medicinally. Brown, 
ME/DICA MENT, /. [medicamentum, Lat.] 
Any thing uſed in healing; generally to- 
pical applications, Hammond. 
MEDICAME/NTAL., 2. [from medicament.] 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical, 
MEDICAME/NTALLY, ad. {from medica- 
mental,) Aſter the manner of medicine. 
- Brown, 
To ME/DICATE. v. 4. [medico, Latin.] To 
tincture or impregnate with any thing me- 
Rambler, 


dicinal. 
MEDICA/TION, /. [from medicare. ] 
1. The act of tincturing or impregnating 


with medicinal ingredients. Bacon, 

2. The uſe of phyfick, Brown, 
MEDVCINABLE, 2. Having the power of 
MEDICINAL. 2. 


1. Having the power of healing; having 
phyſical virtue, Milton, 
2. Belonging to phyſick. Butler, 
MEDICUVNALLY, ad, [from medicinal.] 
Phyſically. Dryden, 
ME/DICINE. /. [ medicine, French; medicina, 
Latin,] Any remedy adminiſtred by a phy- 
ſician. o 
To ME/DICINE. . 3. from the noun, ] 
To operate as phyfick, Shakeſpeare, 
MEDVETY. /. {mediete, French.} Middle 
fate ; participation of two extremes; half, 
Brow 
MEDIO'CRITY. . | mediccritas, Latin. ] 
1. Small degree; middle rate; middle 
ſtate, LEE — 
C 2s Moderation temperance. ir, 
To ME/DITATE. v. 4. {meditor, Latin. } 
1. To plan; to ſcheme to contrive, Dryd, 
2. To think on; torevolvein the mind. 
Spenſer, 
To ME/DITATE, 2. 3. To think; to muſe ; 
to contemplate. Taylor. 
MEDITA/TION. ſ. [meditatio, Latin.] 
I, Deep thought ; cloſe attention ; con- 
trivance; contemplation. Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 
| Granville, 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by any 
object or occurrence. | 
ME/DITATIVE. a. [from meditate. ] 
1. Addicted to meditation. 
2. Expreſſing intention or deſign, 


MEDITERRA'NE. b 

MEDITERRA'/NEAN, - Lag 16d and 

MEDITERR A/NEOUS. 8 /, Latin. 
1. Encircled with land. Brerewood.. 


2. Inland; remote from the ſea, Brozwn. 


1. Any thing intervening. | Bacon, 
2. Any thing uſed in tatiocination, in or- 
uſi on. aer. 


der to a 
A 3+ The 


ME E 


temperature between extremes. L'E 
ar ſ. [meſpilus, Latin.) N 


I, A tree. Miller. 
2. The fruit of that tree. Cleaweland. 
To ME DLE. 


5 v. 4. To mingle. Spenſer, 


To MEDLY. 

ME DLV. /. A mixturez a miſcellany; a 
mingled maſs. Walſh. 
ME/DLEY, a. Mi z confuſed. . 
MEDU/LLAR, 7 a. {medullaire, French, ] 
MEDULLARY, Pertaining to the mar- 


MEED. . A Saxon. ] , 
1. Reward $ recom Milton. 
2. Preſent; gift. — — 
MEEK. 3. [minkr, Ilandick.] Mild of tem- 


per ; not proud; not rough ; ſoft; gentle, 
mp" 


To ME'EKEN, . 2. [from meek. 
make meck ; to ſoften. 
ME'EKLY, 44. L from meek. ] Mud; 
S/ 


gently, — 
ME/EKNESS. [from meek, ] Gentleneſs 
— 


mildneſs ; ſ neſs of temper. 
Simple; unmixed. 


MEER. 3. [See Mzxx. 
MEER, / {See MA.] A lake; a boun- 
d 


ary. 
ME/ERED, . Relating to a boundary 
ba 


MEET. 4. 
1. Fit; proper; qualified, Now rarely 
uſed. Whit it. 
2. MzzT with, Even with. Shakeſpeare. 
To MEET, v. a, pret. I met; I bave met; 
particip, met, 
1. To come face to face z to encounter, 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To join bei the 2 


bake 
3. To cloſe one with another. Allee, 
+ To find; to be treated with; to _ 


1 To afſemble from different parts, 8 4 


Milton. 
To MEET, v. ", | 
2. To encounter z to cloſe face to face, 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 
3. To aſſemble; to come together, 
Ti * 
4. To Mzzr with, To light on; to 
Addi LO 
» To MzzT with, To 3 > 
+» To MzzT with. o encounter; to 
engage. © . Shakeſpeare, 
7. A latiniſm. To obvlate. Bacon. 
8. To advance half way. South. 
ur To unite; to join. 
/ETER. / [from ma.] One that accofts 
anotber Shakeſpeare. 
MEETING. ſ. [from meet.] - 
1. An aſſembly ;z a convention. 
3. A coogrels, 


— 


— 


3g. The middle place or degree; the juſt” 


Spratt, 


MEL 
3. A conventicle ; an aſſembly of diſſent» 


MEETING. HOUSE. /. [meeting and oh 
' Place where — aſſemble to * 


 ME/ETLY, ad. [from the adjeQive. 7 F * ; 


properly. 
MEETNESS. . [from meet. ] Fitneſs ; pro- 


priety. 

ME'GRIM. ſ. [from Hemicrany.] Diſorder 
of the bead. Bacen. 

To MEINE. v. a. To mingle. 

ME/INY,'[. [menigu, Saxon.] A retinue 3 
domeftick ſervants. Shakeſpeare, 

MELANAGO/GUES. /. [from ve and 
dy. ] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed par- 
ticularly to purge off black choler, 

MELANCHO'/LICK, a. [from wel 
Diſordered with melancholy ; fanci ul; 


hypochondriacal, Clarendon, 

MELANCHOLY. ſ. I from A and 
1. A diſeaſe ſuppoſed to from a re- 
dundance of black bile, Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the — 
is always fized on one object. Shake 


4. A gloomy, penfive, diſconten 


per, T, = 
MELANCHO/LY, a. [melancolique, Fr] 

1. Gloomy ; diſmal. Den 
2. Diſeaſed with melancholy ; * 
he 


habitually dejected. 
Meliceris is a 


MELICE'RIS. ſ. | wrongs. 
tumour incloſed [ a eos and conſiſting 


of matter like honey : it gathers without 
— and gives way to preſſure, but returns 


Sha 

MELILOT. . [melilet, Fr. meliletus, La] 
A plant. Miller. 
To ME'/LIOR ATE. v. a. [meliorer, French; 
from melior, Lat.] To better; to 1 
outh, 
MELIORA'TION, ſ. [melioration, French. ] 
Improvement; act of beitering. Bacon, 
MELIO'RITY. /; ſ. {from melior, Lat.] State 
of being better. Bacon, 
To MELL, v. n. [meler, Fr.] To mix; to 
meddle. . 

MELLIFEROUS. a, Productive of 
MELLIFICA'TION, /. [ mellifice, Ladis j 


The art or practice of making „x 


MELLVFLUENCE. ? [mel and fluo, Latin. 
A honied flow ; a flow Ct ſweetneſs, 

MELLVFFLUENT, mel and fluo, Lat.] 

MELLYLUOUS. © F1 Flowing with Rab, 


MELLOW. a. . 
1. Soft with ripeneſs ; full ripe. Pile. 


— 


4+ Drunk; 


2. Soft 1 "nn ſound. 
3. Soft 3 unAuous, 
+ * 


MEM 
4. Drunk; melted down with drinle- 


p Roſcommon. 
To'MF/LLOW, v. 4. [from the nou ] 


1, To ripen; to mature; to ſoften by ripe- 
nefs, Addijon: 
2. To ſoften, Mortimer, 
3. To mature to perfection. Dryder. 


To MELLOW, v. „. To he matures; to 
ripen, | | Donne 
ME/LLOWNESS, ſ. [from mellowp.] 
1. Maturity of fruits; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs 
by maturity. 9 8 Dighty. 
2. Maturity; full age. 
MELOCO/TON, /. [ melocetone, Spaniſh.] A 


quince. 
MELC/DIOUS, a. [from melody.). Muſical ; 
harmonious. Milton. 
MELO/DIOUSLY. ad. [ from melodious, } 
Mufically ; harmoniouſly. 
MELO/DIOUINESS. /, 
Harmonioufheſs ; muficalnefs, 


MELODY. . II.] Mufick ; 2 


ny of ſoand, 5 f . 

E'LON. ſ. [melo, Latin. 
Fu A AA. 5 | Miller, 

2. The fruit. Numbers, . 


ME'LON- THISTLE. f. A plant. 
To MELT, v. a. [mytrean, Saxon, ] 
1. To diſſolve; to make liquid; common- 
ly by heat. Locke, 
2. To diflolye; to break in pieces, Burnet, 
3. To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. Addijon, 
4. To waſte away. Shakeſpeare, 
To MELT. v. . 
1. To become liquid ; to diſſolve, Dryded. 
2, To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle 
paſſion. % Shakeſpcave. 
3. To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubſtance, 


e 


Sha ©. 
4. To be ſubdued by affliction. Hale. 


MELT ER. /. [from met.] One that melts 
metals. wor | . Sidney. 
MELTINGLY. ad. {from melting.] © Like 
_ ſomething melting. Sidney. 
ME'LW®L.'ſ:- A kind of fiſh, | 
MEMBER. ſ. [membre, French. | 
1. A limb; a part appendant to the body, 
| Mes. 
2. A part of a diſcourſe or period z a head; 
a clauſe. s. 
3. Any part of an integral, Addiſon. 
4. One of a community. . - Addiſon, 
MUMBRANE, „ [membrima, Latin] A 
membrane is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, 
inter woven royether for the covering and 
wrapping up ſome parts: the fibres of the 


membranes give them ah elaſticity, whereby 


they can contract, and cloſely graſp, the 


parts they contain, Quincy. Brown, 


| MEMBRANA'/CEOUS, ; a. | menbrancux, 
JEMBRA/NEOUYS, French, ] Con- 

MEMBR A/NOUS, ffing of mem- 
branes. 


Boy's, 


WEN 


NH To. f. [latin A memorial no- 
tice; 4 hint to aH the mertiory. Bacon. 
MEMOIR. f, fee, French. 
1. An account of tranſactions familiariy 
Written. a * Prior, 
2. Hint; notice ; account of any thing. 
Avburhnot, 
ME/MOR ABLE. 2. f momorabilis, Latin, 
Worthy of memory ; not to be forgoreen. 
idney. 
ME/MORABLY. ad. [from memorable. } 
a manner worthy of memory. 
MEMORANDUM. ſ. [Latin.] A note to 
help the memory. | 
MEMO/RIAL a. {[memrialis, Latin] 
3. Preſervative of memory, Broome, 
2, Contained in memory. " Watts. 
MEMORIAL. /. A monument; ſomething 
to preſerve memory. I South, 
MEMO/RIALIST, /. from mermrial.} One 
who writes memorials, Spettator.. 
To MEMORVZB. vs. a. [from memory.) T 
record; to commit to memory by Writing. 


W orron, 
ME'MORY. f, fpremoria, Latin.] 


1. The your of retaising or recollecting 
things pity etention ;- reminiſcence; te- 
collection. Locke, 


2. Exemption ſrom oblivion, Shokeſpeare. 


OY 


3. Time of knowledge, Milton, 
4. Memorial; monumental record., © 
g. Reflefion ; attention, Not in uſe, 
| — Shakeſpeare. 
MEN, the plural of an. Clarendon, 


MEN-PLEASER. ſ. {men and pleaſer.] One 
too careful to pleaſe others. Epbefians, 
To ME'NACE v. a. | menacer, French. To 
threaten ; to threat. Shakeſpeare, 
MENACE. /. I menace, Fr. from the verb. 
Threat. ' Brown, 
ME'NACER, ſ. [menaceur, Fr.] A threat. 
ener; one that threats. Philips, 
MEN AGE, ſ. [ French.] A collection of 
animals. | Addiſon... 
ME'NAGOGUE, F. [ping and dyw.] A 
medicine that promotes the flux the 
menſes. X 
To MEND. v. 4. femends, Latin. ] 
1. To repair from breach or Seay. , 
. 2 *bronicler, 


2, To correct; to alter for the better 


3. To help; to advance, Locke, 
4. To improve 3 to increaſe. Dryden. 
To MEND, v. 2. To grow better; to ad- 
vance in any good, Pope. 
MEN D ABLE. . [from mend ] Capable of 
being mended, - | ci_ 
MENDA*CITY, /. [from mendax,- Latin,] 
Falſehood. b Brown. 
ME/NDER. . [from end.] One that makes 
any change for the better, ©  Stateſpeare, 


ME/NDICANT, 


MER 


| MENDICANT. / [mendican:, Lat.] Beg- 


ng ; poor to à ſtate of beggary. Fiddes. 
ME AN r. /. [mendicant, French.] A 
beggar; one of ſome begging fraternity. 
To MENDICATE. . a. [mendito, Latin; 
mendier, French.) To beg; to aſk alms. 
MENDYCITY. ſ. [mendicitas, Latino] The 
* Iife of @ beggar, 


MENDS for amends. Shakeſpeare, 
ME/NIAL. a. [from J Belonging to 
the retinue, or tralo of (ſervants. 


MENTAL /{, One of the train of ſervants, 


ME/NNINGES. ſ. [urnſy@] The inge: 
are the two membranes that * 


brain, which are called the pia mater and 


dura mater; the latter being the exterior 
involucrum. Wiſeman, 
MENO/LOGY, /. Ge A regifter 
of months. Stillin 
ME/'NOW, /. commonly minnow, A fiſh. 


| Ain worth, 
MENSAL, . [menſalis, Latin,] Belonging 
to the table. | Clariſſa. 
ME/NSTRUAL. a. [menfruus, Latin. ] 
1. Monthiy; happening once a month; 
laſting a month. Bentley. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. Bacon. 
ME'NSTRUOUS. a. [ menfiruus, Latio. ] 
Having the catamenia. rown. 
ME'NSTRUUM. . All Fquors are called 
menſlruums which are uſed as difſolvents, 
or to extract the virtues of ingredients by 
infuſion, decoction. Quincy. Newton. 
MENSURABVLITY, f. [menſurabilite, Fr.] 
Capacity of being meaſured. | 
MFENSURABLE. a. [ menſura, Lat.] Mea- 
furable ; that may be meaſured, 
ME'NSURAL. a. [from menſura, Latin. ] 
Relating to meaſure, . | 
To MENSURATE., v. 4. [from menſura, 
— To meaſure; to take the dimen- 
ſion of any thing. | 
MENSURA'TION. / {from menſura, Lat.] 
The act or practice of meaſuring ; reſult of 
meaſuring, Arbutb not. 
MENTAL. 4. [mentis, Latin. ] Iatellectual; 


exiſting in the mind. Milton, 
ME/NTALLY, ad. [from mental.] Intellec- 
tually; in the mind; not practically, but 
in thought or meditation. Bentley. 
ME'NTION, /. [ei, Latin.] Oral or 


written expreſſion, or recital of any thing, 


R ers, 


To ME/NTION. , a. [ mentionner, Freach,} 
To write or expreſs in words or writing. 


| Iſaiab. 
MEPHITICAE, 4, [mephitis, Latin. ] III 
ſavoured ; ſtinking. j 


p Zing: 
" MERA'CIOUS. @. [meracus, Lat.] Strong; 
* ö 


MERCABLE, a, [mercer, Latin.] To be fold 
by bought, 25 Dif. 


Holder, 


MER 


MERCANTANT. . [mercantante, Ital.] 
A foreigner, or foreign trader, Shakeſpeare, 
MERCANTILE. 2. Trading; commercial. 
Watts, 
ME/RCAT, ſ. [mereatus, Latin.) Market; 
trade. Spratt. 
ME/RCATURE. [. [mercature, Latin. ] The 
practice of buying and felling. 
ME/RCENARINESS. / [from mercengry. ] 
Venality ; reſpect to hire or reward. Boyle, 
MERCENARY. a. [ mercenarius, 2 
Venal; hired ; fold for money. 
ME/KCENABY. . [ merceraire, French. ] 
A hireling ; one retained or ſerving for pay. 
Sandys, 
MERCER. , [mercier, French. ] One who 
ſells filks. Howel, 
MPE/RCERY, /. [mercerie, Fr. from mercer. ] 
Trede of mercers ; dealing in ſilks, Graunt, 
To ME'RCHAND. v. =. | marchander, Fr. } 
To tranſact by traffick. Hacon. 
ME/RCHANDISE. /. Tmarchandiſe, Fr. 
1. Traffick ; commerce; trade, Taylor. 
2, Wares; any thing to be bought or ſold. 
a Bacon. 
To MERCHANDISE. v. . To trade; to 
traffick'; to exerciſe commerce, BHrerew, 
MERCHANT. g. [merchaind, French, } One 
who traflicks to remote countries. Addiſon. 


ME/RCHANTLIKE. 2 a. Like a mer- 
ME/RCHANTILY. chant. Ainſw, 
ME/RCHANT. MAN. . A ſhip of trade. 

| Taylor. 

ME RCHAN TABLE. a. | from mercbant.] 
Fit to be bought or ſold. Brown. 
ME/RCIABLE. 2. The word in Spenſer 


ſignifies merciful. 

ME'/RCIJFUL, &. [mercy and ful/.] Compaſ- 
Honate ; tender; kind; unwilling to pu- 
niſh; willing to pity and ſpare. Deut. 

ME'RCIFULLY, ad. | from merci ful] Ten- 
derly ; mildly ; with pity. Arterbury. 

ME/RCIFULNESS, /. { from merciful.) Ten- 
derneſs; williagnels to ſpare. Hammond. 

ME/RCILESS, a. [from mercy.] Void of 
mercy ; pitileſs; hard hearted, _ | 

Shakeſpeare, Denbam. 

ME'RCILESSLY, ad. { from mercileſs. } In. a 
manner void of pity, 

ME/RCILESSNESS, /. | from mercileſs, ] 
Want of pity, 

MERCU/RIAL. a. [mercurialis, Latin.] 

1. Formed under the influence of Mercu- 
ry; adive ; ſprightly. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſting of quick ſilver, 

MERCURIFICA'TION, ſ. [from mercury. ] 
The a& of mixing any thing with quick-' 
filver, © B 

MERCURY. . [mercurizs, Latin, ] 


1. The it's name for quickfilver is 
mercury. 3 Hill, 
2. Sprightly qualities, hy 


TS 


M E R 
2. A news- paper. 


4. It is now applied to * carriers of news, 
1 Jo Lnercurialis, Lat.] A plant. 


Miller, 
1. Tenderneſs ; goodneſs ; pity 3 willing- 


neſs to fave; clemency; 3 un- 
willingneſs to puniſh, P/jalms. 
4. Pardon, Dryden, 


3. Diſcretion z power of acting at pleaſure, 


Swift, 4 


ME/RCY-SEAT, ſ. [mercy and ſear, ] The 
covering of the ark of the covenant, in 
which the tables of the law were depoſited : 
it was of gold, and at its two ends were 
fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame me- 
tal, which with their wings extended for- 
ward, ſeemed to form a throne, Exodus. 

MERE. @. Lern, Latin,] That or this 
only; ſuch and nothing elſe ; this only. 


Atterbury. 

MERE or mer, mene, Saxon.] A pool or 

lake. Gibſon, 
MERE. /. 


mene, ;» 3 
1. A pool; commonly a pool 5 _ 
2. A boundary 
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ME'RELY, ad, 1. [from were.] Simply; only. 


wift, 


MERETRICIOUS, 6. [ meretricius, Latin. ] 


Whoriſhz ſuch as is practiſed by proſti- 


tutes ; alluring by falſe ſhow, 
MERETRICIOUSLY. ad. [from meretrici- 
t.] Whoriſhly; after the manner of 
whores. 
MERETRI'CIOUSNESS. /. Lag meretri- 
ciows,) Falſe allurements like thoſe of 
ſtrum 18. 


MERLTDIAN. . [meridien, en., 
1. Noon; mid-day. 3 
2. The line drawn from north to ſouth, 
which the ſun croſſes at noon, Wates. 
3. The particular place or ſtate of any 


thing g. Hale. 


4. The hi of or power. 
gheſt point of glory ay EL 


MERVFDIAN, 2. 
1. At the point of non. , Milen, 
2. Extended from north A ſouth, Bob. 
3. Raiſed to the higheſt point. 
MERIVDIONAL, 2. | meridional, French. ] 
1. Southern, Brown, 
2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 
otton, 


MERIDIONA'LITY TY. þ [from meridional. ] 
8 in the ſouth; aſpęct toward the 
out 


MERVDIONALLY. ad. [from meridional. ] 
With a ſouthern aſpect. Breton. 
ME RIT. / n Latin. ] 
1. Deſert; excellence deſerving honour or 
reward. D den, 
2. Reward deſerved, | rior, 


* 
, 


'To MERIT. v. 4. [ meriter, French, ] 


3. Claim; right. Dryden. 
1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim 
any thing as 1 South, 
2. To deſerve ; to car, Shakeſpeare 
MERITOY/RIOUS,. a. { meritoire, Fr. from 
merit. ] Deſerving of reward; high in de- 
ſert. Bi p Sanderſon, 
MERITO/RIOUSLY, 24. — meritori- 
ous, } In fuch a manner as to deſerve re- 
ward, Wotton, 
MERITO/RIOUSNESS. /. [from meritori- 
ous, ] The act or ſtate of deſerving = 
our. 
unn rror. . [ofcillum, Latin. ] A kind of 


NM 11 LIN. 1 A kind of hawk. 24177 
ME'RMAID. ſ. [ner, the ſea, and 2 1 
A ſea woman, Daviet, 


Ann. . A kind of 


ME RRILV. ad. | from merry, ] | Gailyz 
merrily ; ; fon % z with 2d. | 
Granville, 


ME/RRIMAKE, merry and make. A 
feſtival; a We 2 mirth. . 
To MERRIMAKE, v. 3. To feaſt; to be 


jovial. | Gay. 
ME'RRIMENT: /. [from merry. ] Mirth , 
gaiety ; cheerfulneſs; 2 Hooker, 
ME'RRINESS. . [from merry. Mirth ; 
merry diſpoſition, peare, 
MERRY. . nar 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. 
Addiſon, 
2, Cauſing laughter, Shak 2 
„ F 7 jaket 6 bs 
4+. To make Mzzxxy, To 4 
jovial, f 25 ange 


MERRY-A/NDREW. . A 1 a 
zany 3 a jack-pudding.. L'E "ge. 

ME'RRY THOUGHT, /. * 
theught,] A forked bone on the body — ; 
fowls, Eachard, 


. MESERAVICK. /. A.] . to 


the meſentery, 
8 J. [merſio, Latin.] The ef 
King 
MESE/EMS. imperſonal verb, I think ; it 
appears to me. 


| Sidn 
| ME'SENTERY. , [ peoblipior. ] That w_ 


which the guts are convolved, Arbuthnot. 
MESENTE/RICK. 3. | meſenterique, Fr, -1 
Relating to the meſente;y. 
MESH, /. [maeſcbe, Dutch.) The jnterktics 
of a net; the . between the threads of 


a net, Blackmore, 
To MESH. v. 4. [from the noun. 

catch in a net; to enſnaxe. on. 
ME'SHY. a. [from meſh, ] Reticulated — 


net - work. Cane 
ME'SLIN. ſ. [for miſcellane,] Mixed corp : 
as, wheat and 128 Hooker, 
| MESO- 


3 


* 


MET 

MESOLEU'CYS. ſ. IA ν e.] A pre- 
cious ſtone, Vs a ſtreak of white 
in the middle. 

88 . Lan, >> 
and w@-.] The logarithms 
En tangents, ſo denominated by 

| Kepler . | Harris, 

MESO/MELAS. ſ. IN. A preci- 
ous fone. | 

ME/SPISE. /. [probably miſprinted for meſ- 
priſe 3 meſpris, Fr.] Contempt; 2 

' : penſer. 

MESS. /. [mes, old French] A diſh; a 
quantity of food ſent to table together, 
. Decay of Piety, 
To MESS, . . To est; to feed. 
ME/SSAGE, /. [meſage, Fr.] An errand; 
any thing committed to another to be told 
to a third, South, Dryden. 

ME/SSENGER. /. [meſſager, French, ] One 
who carries an errand z one who brings an 
account or foretoken of any thing. 


Clarendon. 
MESSTVAH. ,. [from the Hebrew,] The 
Anointed ; the Chriſt, Watts. 
MESS'IEURS. ſ. [ Fr. plural of monfieur.] 
Sirs ; gentlemen. 
ME/SSMATE. ſ. [meſs and mate.] One who 
eats at the ſame table, 
ME'SSUAGE. ſ. [meſſuagium, low Latin. 
The houſe and ground ſet apart for 
WP... uſes. 3 + | 
ET. the part. meet, 
£ Addi ſon. 
METAGRA'MMATISM. ſ. [id and 
pd an-] Anagrammatiſm, or metagram- 
matiſm, is a diſſolution of a name truly 
written into its letters, as its elements, and 
a new connexion of it by artificial tranſpo- 
fition, making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable 
to the perſon named. Camden, 
META'B ASIS. ſ. [Greek.] In rheterick, 
a figure by which the orator paſſes from one 
thing to another. Di#. 
META'BOLA. ſ. [pmdaton.)] In medicine, 
a change of time, air, or diſeaſe. 
METACW&/RPUS, {7 GAA r.] In ana- 
tomy, a bone of the arm made up of four 
| bones, which are joined to the fingers. 


METACA/RPAL. 2. I from N 
Belonging to the metacarpus. Dict. 


METAL. J. { metal, French.] 
1. Metal is a firm, heavy, and hard ſub- 
© Nance, opake, fulible by fire, and concret- 
ing again when cold into a ſolid body ſuch 
as it was before, which is malleable under 
— hammer. The _ are fx in num · 
3 TI, gold; 2. filver; 3. copper; 4. 
tin; 5. iron; and, 6. lead „ 
2. Courage; ſoirit. Clarendon. 
METALE'PSIS. /, Cad. A conti- 


MET 


nustion of a trope in one word through a 
ſucceſſion of fignifications. 

META'/LLICAL. 2 3. { from metallum, Lat.] 

META'LLICKE., artaking of metal ; 
containing metal; conſiſting of metal. 

Wittone 

METALLVFEROUS, a. [metallum and fero, 
Latin.] Producing metals. 

META”/LLINE. @. [ from meta/.] 
1. Impregnated with metal. 
2+ Conſiſting of metal. 

ME'TALIST. /. [merallifie, Fr.] A worker 
in metals; one ſkilled in metals, Moxon. 

ME'TALLOGRAPHY, ſ. [metallum and 
e.] An account or deſcription of 
metals, 

META/LLURGIST. /. [metallum and ipyor. ] 
A worker in metals, 

META/LLURGY, . [metallum and ippey. ] 
The art of working metals, or ſeparating 
them from their ore, 

To METAMO/RPHOSE. . @. [Ai 
H.] To change the form or ſhape of any 


Bacon, 
B oy le . 


thing. Witton. 
METAMO/RPHOSE, . LA. J 
Transformation; change of ſhape, 


Dryden, 
ME/TAPHOR. , Ge The appti- 
cation of a word to an uſe to which, in its 
original import, it cannot be put: as, he 
bridles bis anger; he deadens the ſound 3 
the ſpring awakes the flowers, A meta- 
phor is a fimile comprized in a word. 
METAPHO/RICAL.7 . [| metaphorigue, 
METAPHO/RICK. [ Fr.] Not literal ; 
not according to the primitive meaning of 
the word ; figurative, Hooker, 
METAPHRA'SE, /. [pilappeoy.] A mere 
verbal tranſlation from one language into 


another. Dryden. 
METAPHRA'ST, 5 Laage] A lteral 
tranſlator ; one who tranſlates word for word 
from one language into another, 
METAPHY?/SICAL. 
METAPHY'SICK, 
1. Verſed in metaphyſicks; relating to 
2. In Shakeſpeare it means ſupernatural or 
preternatural. 
METAPHV SICK. . [ metaphiſgue, 
METAPHY'?SICKS. Fr. wilaguzixy.] 


Ontology ; the doctrine of the general st- 
feftions of ſubſtances exiſting, Clcaveland. 

META*PHYSIS, /. 
formation ; metamorphoſis, 

ME'TAPLASM, ſ. [milanrraoyut;.] A fi- 
gure in rhetorick, wherein words vr letters 
are tranſpoſed contrary to their natural or- 
2 | 


. Dick. 
META'STASIS, /. Iada cast,] Tragſlation 
or removal. len a Harpey. 


MET A- 
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M E T 


METATA'RSAL, 2. [from . 
Belonging to the metatarſus, Sharp. 
METATA'RSUS, ſ. [ 
The middle of the foot, which is compoſed 
of five ſma]] bones connected to thoſe of 
the firſt part of the foot. Wiſeman. 
META'THESIS, /. [Nil des.] A tranſ- 
oſition. | 
To METE. v. 4. [meti:r, Latin.] To mea- 
ſore; to reduce to meaſure, 
Holder. Creech. 
ME TERWAND. .7 /. [ mete and yard, or 
ME'TEYARD. 5 wand.] A Bar of a cer - 
tain length wherewith meaſures are taken, 
Ajcham, 
To METEMPSYCHOYSE, v. a. [from me- 


* 


temgſicbeſii.] To tranſlate from body to 
od 


Yo Peacham. 
METEMPSYCHOYVSIS. /. [ul j, 
The tranſmigration of ſouls from body to 
body, Brown. 
ME'TEOR. ſ. [piliwpd.] Any bodies in the 
air or ſky that are of a flux and tranſitory 


nature. Donne. 


METEOROLO/GICAL. 2. from metesro- 
legy.] Relating to the doctrines of meteors. 
TEORO/LOGIST. /. [f 3 5 
ME | * fo» rom . 
A man killed in e or ſtudious of 
FIEORO'LOGY [ wil . 
METEO . 1 and Ni. 
The doctrine of LET, . — 
METE“OROUS. 3. [ from meteor.] Having 
the nature of a meteor. Milton, 
ME/TER, ſ. ſ ſrom mcte.] A meaſurer. 
METHE/GLIN. /, [ meddyglyn, Welch. 
Drink made of honey boiled with water and 
' fermented. Dryden. 
METHFNKS. verb imperſonal. I think ; 
it ſeems to me. 5 4 
METHOD. /. [ merbede, Fr. e he 
placing of ſeveral things, or performing ſc» 
veral operatiuns in the moſt convenient or- 
der, Warns. 
METHO'DICAL. 2. [meths „Fr. frem 
met lod.] Ranged or ing in due or 
Addiſon. 


juſt order. . | 
METHO/ DICAELY, ad. [from methodical.] 


According to method and otder. Suckling, 
To ME/THODISE. v. a. from metbed ] 
To regulate ; to diſpole in order. Addiſon, 
ME/THODIST. /. from metbed.] 
1. A phyſician who praQtiſes by theory. 
AN Boyle. 
2. One of a, new kind. of -puritans lately 
ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to 
live by rules and in conſtant method. | 
 METHO*UGHT. The pret. of methinks, 


METONY'MICAL. 3. | from metonymy. 1 


put by metonymy for ſomething elſe. 


 METON Y'MICALLY. ad: [ from metonymi- 


cal.) By metonymy ; not literally. _ Boyle, 
METO'NYMY, . { metonomie, Fr, Gil 


ww 


ts 


alva and vac 


Mick, the. plural of mouſe, 
 MICHA*ELMAS. .ſ. [ Michael and maſs. ] 


M ; 
I C 
la.] A rhetorical figure, by which ohe 
word is put for another, as the matter for 
the materiate ; be died by flee], that is, by a 
ſword, 4 N 
METOPO*SCOPY.,/..[ cirwroy and oxinlo. ] 
The ſtudy of phyſiognomy. | 
ME'TRE. ſ. [ure Speech confined to 
. a certain number and harmonick diſpoſition 
of ſyllables, Aſſcbam. 
ME'TRICAL. a, ,[metricus, Latin. ] Per- 
taining to metre or numbers. 


METRO POLIS. ſ. [pirrp and g.] The 
mother city ; the chief city of any country 


3 * ꝗV—f Addiſon, 
METROPOLITAN, /. metropolitanus 
Lat.] A+ biſhop of the 2 an 
archbiſhop, ; Clarendon. 


METROPO'LITAN, a. 'Belotiging to a 
metropolis, f Raleigh. 
METROPOLT“/ TIC AL. . [from metropolis. ] 
Chief or print ipal of cities. nollts, 
ME'TTLE. /. Spirit; ſpritelineſs; couraye. 
Clarenden. 
ME'TTLED, 2. Spritely; courageous, - 
| Ben, Fobnſor. 
ME/TTLESOME. 2. [from mertle.] Sprite - 
ly; lively; gay; briſk ; airy. Tatler. 
ME'TTLESOMELY, ad. [ from mettleſome. ] 
With ſpritelineſs. "Por 
MEW. ſ. [mue, French.] ' 
1. A cage ; an incloſure; a place where 
any thing is confined, Fairfax, 
2, [Mzp, Saxon,] Aſea-fywl. Carer. 
To MEW. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſhut vp; to confine ; to impriſon; 
to incloſe. Spenſer. 
2. To ſhed the feathers, Wa fon, 
3-\ To cry as a cat. Grew, 
To MEWL. v. „. [miauler, French.) To 
ſquall as a child, _ Shakeſpeare. 
MEZE'REON, /. A ſpecies of ſpurge law- 
rel. 5 Hill. 
ME'ZZ0OTINTO, ſ. [ltalian.] A kind of 
graving, ſo named #$ nearly reſembling 
int, the werd importing halfypainted : 
it is done by beating the whole into aſperity 
with-a hammer, and then rubbing it down 
with a ſtone, 
MEYNT..2d. Mingled. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
. — {442 ly, ingui no, ro in- 
fet.] Such particles or atoms as are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe fram diſtempered, putrefying, 
or poiſonous bodies. Harvey. 


The feaſt of the archangel Michael, cele- 

brate d on the twenty - ninth of September. 
ae Caretu. 

To MICHE. v. 2. To be ſecret or covered. 

| | N . Hanmer, 
MI/CHER. , [from miche.] A lazy loiterer, 
who ſkolks about in corners and by-places ; 
hedze- creeper, Sidney. 
e MICKLE, 


MIDDLE-AGED. a, {middle and age.] ciouſly ; forci 


MID-COURSE, /. [mid and courſe.] Middle fage. 


MID M11, 


MICKLE, . [mice]l, Saxon] Much 3 MUDNIGHT. The depth of night; 
Candle. twelve at ”  Mterbu 
MiCRoco'sM.. — Set and en! MUDRIFF. / —— * The 


The little world diaphragm, Milton... 
| i MID SEA. . [mid and f. The Mediter- 
MI/CROGRAPHY. þ 42 and ee, rancan ſea, Dryden, 
The deſcription o parts of ſuch very MIYDSHIPMAN, . f are officers 


ſmall objects as are diſcernable only with a aboard a ſhip, whoſe Racket when they are 
obeys. Grew, on duty, is ſome on the quaner-deck, 

MI'CROS 8 7 IA and euere. ] _ others on the poop, c. They are uſually 

An optick inftrument, contrived various young gentlemen, who, having ſerved thei 
_ ways to give to the eye. a large appearance _ time as volunteers, are now upon wer pre- 
| 2 many objects which could not otherwiſe ferment, 

be ſeen Bentky, MIDST. {. Middle. Taybr, 
MICRO/METER: fe [pley®- and H MIDST. 2, [from wid,. Midmoit; * 
An inſtrament contrived to meaſure ing in the middle. D 
ſpaces. MIDSTRE/AM,. /. [mid and fream.] Mid- 
MICROSCO/PICAL. 6 oo microſs dle of the fiream, ryden, 
MICROSCO/PICK. MI/DSUMMER. . [mid and ſummer.] The 

1. Made by a ig Fan Arbuthnot, ſummer ſolſtice Swihh.. 
2. Affified by a microſcope, Thomfon. MVDWAY. 7 {mid and way.] The part of 
uh. Reſembling a microſcope. Pope. * way equally diſtant From: the beginning 

. end, | Shake re. 
1. "Middle ; equally between two extremes. MUDWAY. a, Middle between two SZ 
Rowe 


2. It is much uſed in compoſition. .. .._. MIDWAY. ad. In the middle of the pa 


of the way. Milton, . MUDWIFE. . A woman who aflifts ow 
MID-DAY. q [mid and day.] Noon; me- men in childbirth. 

ridian. » MYDWIFERY. /{. [from mi = 
MI'DDEST, ſaperl. of mid. " Spenſer, 1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirt 
MIDDLE. . { mivvle, Saxon. ] . AQt of production; help to production. 
1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes, Cbild, 

Bacon, Rogers. Trade of a midwife. 
2. Intermediate ; intervening. Davie, M D/WINTER, 7. 3 winter] The 


; ; — * Sbarp. MIEN, / [ mine, Fr.] Air; 1 manner. 
MUDDLE, £5 2 Waller. 


1. Part equally diſtant from two extremi- MIGHT, the preterite of may. Locke. 
ties. Judge. MIGHT, . (+ m1ghr, Saxon. ] Power; 
2. The time that paſſes, or events that hap- firength; force. lige. 
pen between the beginning and end, MI/GHTILY, ad. [from mighty. ] 
Dryden, 1. With — PIT * 


Placed about the middle of life. Swift, 2 Vebemently ; vigorouſly; i 


— MIDDLEMOST, . a. {from middle, ] Being Shakeſpeare, 
in the middle. Newton, . Inagreat ory 2 very much. Spectater. 
.MUVDDLING. 2. [from middle. ] MYUGHT NESS. om mighty. } Power; 
1. Of middle rank. L' Eftrange. greatneſs ; bei t digniry. ns 
2. Of moderate ze; having moderate MIGHTY. a, — migbe.] 
wn dalities of any kind. Cut. 1. Powerful ftrong. | Cen. 
MPDLAND. 9. [mid and land.] \ 2+ Excellent, or powerful in any act. Dryd. 


\ 1» That which is remote from the corft, MVGHTY. ad, In a great degree; ' Prior, 


Hesel. MIGR A'TION, /. [migratio, Latin.] Ad of 


2. In the midſt of tha land; mediterra- changing place. Woodward, 
nean. Dryden. MILCH. 4. [ from mib. ] 1 milk. 
MID E. ſ. Trze, 20 A gnat, Court. 


MID- HEAVEN 17 J. {mid 


beaven. he MILD. a. | [mils Saxon. ] ' 
middle of the Milton. 


1. Kind tender; good; 4 


n 71 Leis 2 Middle of . eiful ; comp: ſſionate 3 not cruel; R. 


8 Bacon, 2. Soft; gentle; not violent. ape. 
l Baaosr. 4. * mid.] The dle. 3 ur not ay} not acrind- 
aaa ack. * a nious, i 3646; | Arbuthnee 

Vor II. _— Denni 4 4 1 : 4. Ne 


9 — 


4. Not ſharp ; mellow; ſweet; having po 
mixture of acidicy. Davies. 
MVLDEW. / (milwezpe, Saxon. ] Mildew 
. is a diſeaſe that b in plants, by a 
_ dewy moiſture which falls, and by its acri- 
mony eorrodes, :, and ſpoils, the in- 
moſt ſubſtance of the plant; or, mildem is 
rather a concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes 
through the porgs of the leaves. What 
the 12 commonly call mi dev is an 
- inſeQ, which is frequently found in great 
enty, preying upon this exſudation. 
henever a tree has been greatly affected 
by this mildexy, it ſeldom recovers it in two 
or three years. | Hill. 
To MUYLDEW, v. 4. To taint with mi 


ew. 
1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. . 
_ 2» Gently ; not violently, 
MULDNESS. / [from mild. ] 
1. Gentleneſs; tenderneſs ; mercy * 
3 n . 
3. Contrariety to acrimony. | 
MILE. ſ. [mille paſſus, Lada.) The uſual 
meaſure of roads in England, one thouſand 
ſe ven hundred and fixty yards, 
Clarendon, 
MILESTONE, /. [mile and fene] Stone 
— * _ 15 miles. Lat.) : 
MI IL. /. {millefolium, Lat.] A plant 
the ſame RA — Dryden. 
 MILIARY. 4. [ ni/ium, Lat. millet. ] Small; 
- reſembling a millet feed. Cbeyne. 


MYLIARY fever, A ſever that produces 


ſmall eruptions. 
MFLICE. 4 French. ] Standing force. 
| 14. = 


MPLITANT,. 4. [militen, Lads} 
1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of 


2. Engaged in worfare with hell and t 
world. A term applied to the church of 


Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the church 


| 8 Rogers, 
.MILITAR, -F- | 
MILITARY, $ © [Piſtaris, Latin. ] 


1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; ſoldier- 
I | Hooker 


y- 

2. 8 iti Idier i to 'f 1— 

A 
Effected by ſoldięrs. | 


FIA . [Letin.] The trainbends; 
the ſtanding force of a natian, Cla, and. 


MILK. , [megic, Sax, ] * | 
1. The liquor with which animals fegd 
their young from the breaſt, | 


Wijeman. Fioger.._.. 


$- Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 


To MILK. ». a. from the noun. ] 


and, e. 


MVLKWORT. {. 


Pri „ 


. Bacon, 


ig draw milk from d at by je 


- milk 


. _— : 
MILKER, /, [from milk.) One that milks 


animals, _ 2 Dryden. 
MILKINESS, /, [from milty.] Softneſs like 
. that of milk; approaching to the nature of 


milk, 1 Flyer. 
MUYLKLIVERED.. . Lei and ler.] 
Copwardly ; timorous ; haps - 
MILKMAID. /.. [mili and J Weman 
employed in i Eu. : wy Addiſon. 
MVLKMAN. /. . Lill and mos] A mag 


who ſells milk. 


MILKPAIL. f. [milk and pail.] Veſſel * 


to which cows are milked, Watts. 
MULKPAN. J [wit and par.] Veſſel in 
_ which milk is kept io the dairy, Bacon, 


MILKPO'TTAGE. J. [milk and pottage.] 
Food made by boiling milk with water a 
oatmeal, Leckes 

MUVLESCORE, 15 [milk and ſcore.] Account 

of milk owed for, ſcored on a board, 


* Addiſon, 

MULKSOP. /. Lit and ſop.] A folt, mild, 
5 vane A. man. | 

Spenſer, 


MILKTOOTH, / — and foatb.] Milk- 
teeth are thoſe ſmall teeth which come forth 
before when a foal is about three months 
old. Farrier's DiA. 

MYLK THISTLE. /. [milk and th: plants 
that have a white juice are named milky.] 
An herb. | 

MILK TREFOIL. . An herb. 

MILEVETCH. /. A plant. 

MILK WEED, , {milk and woed.] A plant, 

MPLK WHITE. @. Leid and white, ] White 
as milk. Dryden. 

(oil and Wort.] 

_ » Milkzoort is a bell ſhaped flower. Miller, 

MYLK WOMAN. ſ. [milk and m.] A 
woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſerve families 


with milk. | Arbuthnat , 
MILKY. a. {from milt.] 
I, Made of milk. 1 6 
2. Reſembling milk, Arbuthbnot. 
3. Yielding milk, / Roſcommon, 


4. Soft; gentle; tender; * 

' 

ILKY-WAY. ſ. [milky and wway.] The 
ba” The 41 2 is a bets white 
path ot track, encompaſſing the whole 
heavens, and extending itſelf in ſome 
places with a double path, but for tbe 
--moſ} part with a fingle one. It hath been 
diſcovered to confit of an innumerable 
quantity of fixed. ſtars, different in fitua- 
tion and magnitude, from the confuſed 
mixture of whoſe light i's whole colour, is 
ſuppoſed to be accafioned, The galaxy 
hath uſually been the regioo Ry 


NMI. I. 


bich have thi be- 
. Yor have mmponred4. N 


Jain, An engine or fabrick in 
corn is ground to meal, * 


ul 
body 


To MILL... % ſhow the noun z K 
1. To grind ; to comminute. 
2. To beat up chocolate: 

To ftamp coin in the mints.  Addiſen, 
MPLL: COG, ſ. The denticulations on the 
. circumference of wheels, by which they 
lock into other wheels. Mortimer. 
-d. [ mill and dam. ] The 
. mound, by which, the water is kept up to 

raiſe it for the mill, Mortimer. 
 MULL-HORSE, /. Horſe that turns 3 will, 


MILLMO'UNTAINS, % An herb. © 
MPLL-TEETH, J. [ill and —__ 7 The 


grinders. 
MILLENA/RIAN. from mi t. 
One who ex ou W * 25 
"MVLLENARY. a. [millenaire, Fr.] Confiſt- 
ing of a thouſand, 
 MPFLLENIST. /. One that holds the 


lennium. 
A thouſand 


 MILLE'NNIUM. 
years; — — ſor the thouſand 


years, during w 
ent tradition in the church, grounded on a 
doubtful text in the Apocalypſe, our bleſſed 
Saviour ſhall reign with the faithful upon 
.._. earth after the teſurrection. Burnet, 
. MILLE/NNIAL. a. [from millennium, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the millennium. 


' MULLEPEDES. mille and per, Latin. ] 
Wood-lice fo Ae from their —* 2-85 
Mortimer. 


feet, 
MULLER. /. [from . One who attends 
2a mill, ö Brown, 
MILLER. ſ. A fly. 
" MVLLER'S-THUMB, 4. A ſmall fiſh found 
1 brooks, called likewiſe a bulbead. 1 
ILLE/SIMAL., 4. [mille/amus, Latin. 
Thouſandth. [ Watts, 
MULLET. /. Dons, Latia.] | 
. A kind of fiſh... Carew, 
- MULLINER, hk One who ſells ribbands ond 
-  "drefles for women. Tatler. 
- MULLION. /. {milliogne, Ttalian, ] 
. The number of a hundred 
tens hundred thouſand, _ Land pri, 
2. A — 2 great 
nomber, . Locke. 
MVLLIONTH. a. {from million. ] The ten 
hundred thouſandth. Bentley, 
- MFTLSTONT. . [mill and fone,] The 
- Kone by which corn is 


-MILT. . (mild, Dutch, 
. i —1 of the . ilk. 


- 


L' Eftrange. 


Wotton, 


is comminuted. 0 


Arbuthnet. | 


ich, according to an anci- 


M I L 


4. [Milt, Saxon.) The ſpleen, 
Lr. v. 4. To im- 


_ ſpawn of the female 


MVLTER. / [from milt.] The be of any 
fiſh,” the the being called » Walon, 
MIEL'TWORT. /, An heyd. 


MIME. /, [ufu®-.} A buffoon who 


tiſes LA! nos either repreſentative of 

ſome action, or merely contrived to raiſe 

mirth. Ben. Fobnſon, 
To MIME, ©.s. To play the mime. 

Ben, John 

MYMER. . [from mime.] K 

buffoon. Mitten. 
 MUMICAL, . [minicer, Latin. ] Imita- 

tive ; befitting a mimick ; acting the mi- 

mick, Dryden. 
MFNMICAL TV. ad. [from mimical.] * 

5 4-2 " a mimical manner. 
MIMICK. / [mimicus, Latin. > WP 

1. A ludic: imitatorz a * ma 

copies another's act or manner, 

a. A mean or ſervile imitator, 
MVMICK. . [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative. 


Sw 
To MUVMICK. 2. a. {from the noun.] 15 
imitate as a buffoon ; to 9 1 bur- 
leſque imitation. ranville. 
MVMICKRY. ſ. [from ,. Burleſque 
imitation, Spefator, 
_ MIMO/GRAPHER, / [mimus and ypdge. ] 
A writer of farces, 
W 4. [minax, Lat.] Full of 
threats, 
MINA/CITY. ,. [from mina, Lat.] Diſpo- 
fition to uſe threats. 
MUNATORY, @. [ minor, Latin, ] Threat- 
To Mite. [frem miniÞ,] 33 
0 V, 4, m 0 
1. To cut into very ſmall parts. Sent hö. 
2. To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, by 
a little at a time; to palliate. 
To MINCE. v. #. 
by ſhort ſteps, 


2. To walk r 
and imperſecily. 


P 
2. To ſpeak ſm * 


MUVNCINGLY, ad. {from mince.] In im all 
parts ; not fully, Hooker, 


MIND. ſ. [yemud, Saxcn.] 
1. Intelligent power, Shakeſpeare. 


2 Liking; choice; inclination z propen - 


_ Gon ; affection. Helder. 
3 Thoughts ; ſentiments. D:yden, 
4- Opinioa. Gra: vilis. 

' $. Memory; remembrancy. _ Atterbury. 

To MIND. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To mak; tv atiend, Agen 


2. To put in mind z to remind. A 
net. 
To MIND. ©. =. To incline; to be _ 


147 l. 


412 


' MINDLESS. +. [from mind.) 


* 1 N 


- MINDED, 4. A mind,] Diſpoſe in- 


. clined; . Tillet 

MINDFUL, a. 2 and full,] Attentive ; 
having mem 

"MUNDFULLY, ad. _ [from mindful... At- 
tentively, 


MIN DFULNESS, /. [from mindful. Atten- 


tion z rega 


1. Inatteotive; regardleſs.” - Prior. 
2. Not endued with a mind; . no in- 
telle ctual powers. Davies. 


 MIND-STRICKEN, 4 [mind n 


Moved; affected in his mind. 


' MINE. pronoun poſſeſſive, [myn, $a] 2. 


longing | to me, 

MINE, 1 Leyton or mwn, Welſh.] 
1, A place or cavern in the earth Which 
© eontains metals or minerals. _ Boyle. 
2. A cavern dug under any cation 
that it may ſink for want of ſupport, or, 
in modern war, that powder may be lodged , 


in it, which being fired, whatever Ts 5 


_ be blown u 
To MI 5 v, n, [from the bon, 7e dig 
mines or burrows. _ oodevard, . 


To MINE. v, a. To ſap; to ruin by mines; 
to deftroy by low degrees, key 
MUNER. J. —— French. ] . 
1. One that digs for metals, 'D 
2, One who makes military mines, Tarler. 


MINERAL. F [miterale, Lat.] Foſſile body; 


matter dug out of mines. Mocdtvard. 
MVNERAL. a, Confiſting of foſfile bodies. 


* codwward, 
MINER ALIST. "/. [from mineral.) 99 


ſkilled or wed OT in minerals, 


MUNERA'LOGIST. 4 [from POL, and 
c 


*.] One who diſcourſes on minerals, 


” Brown. ' 
MINERA'LOGY. from miner and 
Ae. 8 dot * Lore minerals, 
MINE? A ſkin with ſpecks . g 


.To Md v. 4. To mix; to join 


| compound ; to unite with ſometh 8 ſo 25 
to make one maſs. Rogers. Tages. 


To MINGLE, , a. To be mixed; to be 


united with. "Rowe, 
MUVNGLE, f. [from the verb.] Mixture ; ' 
medley ; Gafbtes maſs, Dryden. 


. MUNGLER, . [from mingle. ] He Who 


mingles. 


MINIATURE. / [miniature, Fr.] Repre- 


ſentation in a ſmall compaſs ; repreſentation 
leſs than the jeality, PBUNps, 
MYNIKIN, 2. Small; diminutive. © 
Shakeſpeare, 


MUNIK IN, i; A ſmall fort of pins, 
. MUNIM. /. [from minimus, Lat.] A ſmall 
Milton. 


being; a dwarf. 
WMI'NIMUS. |. [Latin. } A being of the 
leaſt hee. ' . Shakeſpeare,” 


70 MINIS a 


MIN 
MUNION, J [mighen, . 
d low d 
Ae 2 ſ 4 gel Latin.] Ofc 1. 
ge... Pr. ont 
To | MORT 5. 4. I. To 
z to im — 
e . [minifir, Latin. 
| agent; one w em to. 
end z one who acts under — my 
2. One who is employed in the admin. 
tion of government, Bacon, 
3- One who ſerves at the altar; one who 
s ſacerdotal functions. 
4. Ne an official. 
5. An agent from a foreign 
To MUNISTER.. . 15 E.“ e 1 
givez to y; to 
. . 
1. To attend 3 to ſerve in any oſſice. 


a | x Cer, 
2. To give medicines, — re 
3. * pre ſupplies of things needfu 
nce. g 


B. & 
gn 


MINISTERIAL; a. [from minifter.] 
1. Ane actint at command. 
Brown; 
2. Adiat under ſuperior authority, 


x Sacerdotal ; belonging to the eee. 

ks or their office, Heoker, 
4. Pertaining to minifters of ſtate, 

MUNISTERY, 93 lie terium, Lat.} o_ 
ſervice, Digby. 

MUNISTRAL. @a, [from Wu, Pertain- 

. Ing to a miniſter, * 

MI NISTRANT. 2. [from miniſter. 1 At- 
tendant ; acting at command, 

+ MINISTR ACTION. / {from minifre, Lat.] 
1. Agency; intervention 3 office of an 
| agent delegated or commiſſioned. Tay 
. Service z officsz exclefiaſtical fun 

2. 

MT'NIUM. [a [Latin, J Melt lead in a broad 
earthen veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it till it 
be calcined into a grey powder; this is cal- 

led the calx of lead; continue the fire, ſtir - 
ring it in che lame 1 manner, and it becomes 

yellow N this ſtate it is uſed in painting z 
af er this, put it into a reverberatory fur- 

nace, and it will caleine further, and be- 

come of a fine red, which is the common 
minium or red "lead, * 


MVNISTRY, /. ene, 2 
1. Office ; fervi ©. 2 © 1 Sprott. 
© Office of one 2 to breach: ec-" * 
eleſiaſtical function. : 1 
3. Agence incerpdfiſion, Bent 
RN Bu 2 — 4 


3+ Per- 


MIN 


nern, 
RCTS . A ſmall fiſh; a — 
. very 
The minnow, When he is in peri ſeaſon, eaſon, 
and not fick, which is only preſently after 
ſpawning, hath a kind of dappled or waved 


Colour, like A - nther, ho his =_ — .; 
to Its and colour y 
3 mlt w hite, and his back almoſt 
55 Use Walton, - 
NOR. 4. 
. Petty; inconſiderable. Bron. 
2, Leſs; ſmaller. Clarendon, 
MFNOR. * 


1. One under age. Davie. 
' 2. The ſecond or ke propobrion in 


the ſyllogiſm. 
= MYNORATE. . PA [from 2 Lat. ] 


| o leſſen. 

MINORA'TION. . [from minor ate, 
_ ,aQt of lefſening z diminution. 
MINO/RITY, 7 "(from minor, Le 
0 The ſtate of being under age. 


8 care. 

2. The fate of being leſs. . 
«+ The Tore number, 

NOTAUR. /. [avinos and taurus, 1221 A 


monſter — by the poets, half man 
14 half bull. 7 4 ITED: + 
a STER. minrre ne, Saxon. ] A mo- 
ee fraternity ; a, ca- 

thedral church, The word is yet retained | 
MPNSTREL../. { ae Send. 4 
muſician; one ＋. plays upon infruments, 


' MINSTRELSEY,,/. [from minfrel.]. . 


1. Mufick ; ioftrumental harmoay. +, 
| Davies. 
112 * number of muſicians. _ Milton, 
minre, Saxon, |. N 
0 AE: 2 Dutch. | * 
% w here money . | 
* FL * laveatioa, Shateſpeare. 
To MINT. v. 4. —— * 


1. To coin ; to 
2. To invent; to forg 

— MI/NTAGE, / fa be ge 

1. That which r or | HT, 


Bocen 


Nen 3 


wk. H mint] Gases, 


| MINTMAN, | 
ed in coina 


 MUNTMASTER.. / [mint and moftr, 
IT. Vane who pref | 


in coinage, 5 

2. ne who invents, Locke, 

- MUNUET. J. 3 Fr.] A * re- 
gular dance, 


| MPNUM, & * | ws. 


* 


Tbe 
rewn. MIN 


45. 


; Milton, 


recen One deni c 
"- MURKSOME. „, Dark; obſcure. Spenſer, 
MIRROR. /; 


Lad 
* 


MIR 
* With printers] A ſmall fort of print» 
ng let rs 
2+ {With muſicians. ] A note of flow time. 


TW Mes. 


little 75 
b JAR Las | 
1. The Aale part of an hour. 


. Any ſmall ſpace of time. — 
. Tho firſt dravght of % eee in 
writing. 

To MINUTE. v. 4. [minuter, French, ] To 
ſet down in mort hints. $ 
MFNUTE-BOOK, /. 1 A J 


Book of ſhort hints, 
 MI/NUTE-GLASS. . and glaſs] 
Glaſs of which the — hh a 
MINU”TELY, . ad. [from mindce, ] Ton a 
ſmall point; exactly. Locke. 
U'TELY. ad. from minute, the ſub- 
ſtantive. ]- Every minute ;- with very little 
Hammond. 


time intervening. 
MINU'TENESS. /. [from mg] Swall- 


'y inconſiderableneſs, B 
Murs Wire A watch ia which 
minutes are more vidinaly marked than ia 
2 watches which reckon by the 
our le, 


MIKE: þ Te pert, —— 


"- N ſomething above human 
power Shakeſpeare. 

2. [In theology. ] An effect above humaa 
or natural power, performed in atteſtation 
of ſome truth, Bentley. 
. MIRA*CULOUS, 4. [miraculeux, Fr. from 

. miracle.] Done by miracle; produced by 
miracle ; effected by power more than na- 


tural. 


17 3 Small; 


By miracle ; by power above that of nature. 


Dryden. 
MIR A/CULOUSNESS, 4 from miraculous. 44 
The Nate of being effeAed. by miracle; ſu- 


periority to natural power. 
MIR ADO R. ſ. ISęaniſh, from mirar, to 


look. ] A balcony. ** 

A.! « [moer, —» ] Mod; dirt. Reſe. 

To MIRE. . 4. [from the noun.] To 
whelm in the 0a Shakeſpeare. 


MIRE. /. [o:yna, Saxon, ] An ant; a piſ- 
MIR INESS, , [from miry.] Dirtineſs ; full - 


_ nefsof — 


[mircir, French.] 
ing-glaſs; an ot thing which ex- 
Bibi repreſentations o 
., tion. 


objects by » 0 dl 
2. It i is uſed for pattern, 


| Hooker. 
MIRROA- 


. Herbert. * 
 MIRA'CULOUSLY. ad. [from miraculans. J 


MIS 


MVRROR-STONE, / I ſenirer, Latin. ] A 


Kind 1 Ar ſtone. 


b a, 
cheerleſs, 
MVRY. 3. [from mire. "i 
1. Deep in mud ; mu 
2. Confifting of mire. f 8 
MIS, an inſeparable particle uſed in com 
Gtion to mark an 
of the meaning: as, chance, luck ; a; * 
| _— ill luck ; "to /ike, to be pleaſed 3 
Nite, to be offended. 
ISACCEPTA/TION . [mir and occepta 
> hot The act of taking in à wrong * 
MIS ADVENTURE. 1 [meſaventure, Fr.] 
ortune 3 ill luck; bad 


1. Miſchance ; mis 
fortune. 

2, [In law.] Manſlaughter, 
MISADVE/NTURED. &. [from mi . 
ture.] Unfortunate. - Sbaleſ 
MISADVTSED. a. [mis and adbiſed. 

directed. 
MISA'IMED, a, [mis and aim. ] 8 2 


Temple. 


rightly. 
'MVSANTHROPE, 422 N af 
MIS A'NTHROPOS, of 


kind. Shake 724 
MI'SANTHROPY. Fa [from miſan rope. ] 

Hatred of mankind, 
MISAPPLICA!TION, ./. [mis and applica» 

tion, ] Application | to a wrong 4; — 


To MISAPPLY?. S. a. [mis and ap To 
apply to wrong purpo 4 5 


Te MISAPPREHE/ND. ». #. [mir and 


rebend.] Not to underſtand rightly. — | 


MISAPPREHE/NSION, Li and 
benfion, } Miſtake ; not right ap bs. 
lanville. 


To MISASCRIBE, ». 4. [mis and aſcribe. I 
To aſcribe falſly. 

To MISASSI'GN. V., d. [mis and *. To 
aſſign erroneouſly. 

To MISBECO/ME. v. 4. [mis and Rang 


_ to become; to be unſeemly; not. to 
uit, 


MISPEGO'T, 7 a. or 

MISBEGO'/TTEN, \ with .]! Unlaw- 
fully or itregolariy begotten, Dryden, 

To MISBEHA'VE., v. . [mis and bebave.] 

To act iſl or improperly. 

_ MISBERA/VIOUR. . [mis and bebaviour,] 
Wm conduct ; bad practice. Addiſon, 

MISBELVEF, J. [mis and belief.] Falſe re- 
ligion ; a wrorg belief. 

MisBELI EVER. J., [mis and believer. ] One 
that holds a falſe religion, or believes 


vrongly. Dryden, 


otten, 


culate.] To reckon wrong, 
To MI AL. ,. 4. [mir and call. To name 
improperly Glanville, 
* MISCAARYAOE, , 
1. Unhappy — 
nnn 
2. Abortion 3 a of bringing forth before 


'To MISCA/RRY, v. . 82 mag. 


ſenſe, or depravation 


MISCELLA/NEOUS. «, [miſcellaneus, Lat. ] 


"MISCELLANY. a, len, _} 


| 5 
To MISCHIEF, v. a. [from the noun 
Brown, © MISCHIEFM AKER. 


MISCHIEVOUSNESS. 9 from 3 

. Hourtfolneſs; perni z Wick- 

WM... 5 * — 

MISC ISLE. 2. miſceo, oſſi 
ble to be mio n * 


MIS 


To MISCA/LOULATE, v. a, {mis and cal- 


the time. Graunt. 


1. To fail z not to have 


2. To have an abortion.” - * 
* J. L miſcellaneus, Latin. ] 


Mixed aun. 


Mingled ; compoſed of various kinda. 


Brown, 
MISCELLA/NEOUSNESS. f [from miſce!- 


Cotnpoſition of various kinds. 


Mixed of various kinds. Bacon. 
MISCELLANY. A maſs formed ont of 
various kinds, Pope. 
Il To MISCA/ST v. a, [is und c.] Totake 
a wrong account of, 
MISCHA'NCE. . 
luck ; ill fortune. 
MISCHIEF. /. [meſchef, old French, ] 
1. Harm; ; whatever i is ill and inju- 
riouſly done. Rowe, 
— 4 veratious affair, 


hurt; to harm ; to injure, ' 

. (from mi 
make,] One who cauſes miſchief, 

MISCHIEVOUS, 3. [from miſchief. ] . 
2 þ beg. hurtful ; deftruAive z noxĩ- 


South, 
vitefol pp ks 1 
us Sptefoly make ad, Noxiouſy * 
fully; wickedh, 


MISCITA'TION, 7 [mis and PINES Tok 
fair or folſe quotation. Collier, 
To MISCI/TE. v. &, [mis and cite.] To 
quore wrong. 


MI-CLA/TM, F [mii a Mitaken 


claim, Bacon, 
MISCONCEF/IT, . {mis and conceit 
MISCONCEPTIONS | and conbption, 


Falſe opinion ; wrong notion. 
MISCO/NDUCT, / [mis and 1 1 
behaviour; ul management. 


To MISCONDU'CT, 5 a. [mix and 2 1 
To manage amiſs. 
MISCON- 


\ 


MISDEMEA/NOR. /. 


MIS 
——. Wrong of words 


; 2 
To MISCONSTRUE . 4. [mis 2 | 
rue. To i 1 Raleigh, 
3 CE. þ 1 continu- 
. Ceſſation z int 

I'SC EANCE.. 

Rentner. 1 Je 
ell falſe faith; 2 — * re- 
bre French J 
Me Auer. treant, Frenc 
2 See. 'n falſe faith z one who 

- belieyes in falſe gods, Hogoter. 
2. A vile wretch, Addiſon. 
MISCREA/TE. 7 . [ mis and created. 
be ([SCREA'TED, "Formed unnaturally or 

———y made as by a blunder of 


Sba 
MISDE/ED. J [mis and deed,] 2 ger. 


To MISDE/EM. v. 4. [mis and 2277. 
judge ill of ; to miſtake, Davies. 
To MISDEME/AN. v. 4. 5 and 2 
To behave ill. 


Offence ; ill _ 
To MISDO-. », 4. [mit and do.] To do 

wrong ; to commit a crime. Milton. 
To MISD O'“. v. 2. To commit —_ 


- MISDO/FR, JS. [from miſdo.] PR «nap 


a criminal, Spenſer. 
To MISDO'UBT, v. 4. [mis and doubr,} To 
ſuſpect of deceit or danger. Shakeſpeare, 


MISDO/URT. J. [mis and dale. 


1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. Shakeſp. 
2. Irreſolution 3 hefitation. Shakeſpeare, 
\ MISE. ſ. French. ] | Iflve, Law term, 


To MISEMPLOYY, v. a. {mis and empley.] 


To uſe to wro Atterbury, 
NN TEINS g you and 


Improper 


'SER. miſer, J 
M 4 jr Li overwhelmed _ 


1. A wretched 
with calamity, Sidney. 
2. A wretch ; a mean fellow, Shakeſpeare, 
3+ A wretch covetous to extremity. 
Octway. 


MusER ABI. E. a, [ miſerable, French. ] 
1. nl calamitous z wretched. 


South, 
y Cuolpably „ ſtingy. 


| MISERABLENESS. J. {from mijerable.] 


State of miſery. 
MUYSERABLY. ad. [from rr 
1. Unhappilyz calamitouſly. 


2. Wretchedly yz meanly. Sidney 
 MYSERY. e Latin, F 
1, Wretc ; uohappined; ./ Lecte. 


F Calamity z misfortune ; w—_ of miſery. 


bateſpeare, 


U/CTION: , { mis and ca- 
interpretation 


or To MISGVVE, v. 4 


; Su 
MISGUT/DANCE. he [mis and guidance. ] 


= 


South,. 


XI 8 


3. [From miſer,] Covetouſneſsz avarice, 


. ofrons 
To MISFA'SHION, Ve 4. [mis 1 1 
To form wrong. aii 


MISFO'/RTUNE, ſ. [mis and fortune.] Ca- 
lamity z ul luck ; want of good fortune. 
Std, 
a. [mis and give. ] 0 
fill with doubt; to deprive of confidence. 
Milton. 
MISGO/VERNMENT. . [mis and * 
* 
adminiftration of publick affairs, 
m Raleigb. 
2. man ' Ta lore 
3- here, z Inordicate behaviour. - 


res 


Folie direction. South. 
To MISGUIVDE. wv. . [mis and guide. } To 
ditect ill; to lead the wrong Locle. 


ways 
MISHAP. J. (mis and bop.] In chance; ill 
luck. 8 penſcr. 


MIVSHMASH. /. Ainſ. A low word, A 


mingle. 
To MISINFER. v. a. [mis and infor. ] A, 


infer wrong. 
To MISINFO/RM. v. 4. [mis and — 9nd ] 
To deceive by falſe accounts. 2 Mar, 


 MISINFORMA'TION. f. {from miſfinforn. ] 


Falſe intelligence ; falſe accounts, 
Se usb. 


To MISINTE/RPRET. . . [mis and in- 
terpret,) To explain to a wrong ſenſe. 

Ben. Fobnſon. 

To MIS JOIN. v. 4. {mis and on.] Io join 

unſitly or improperly, Dryden. 

To MISJU/DGE, v. a. {mis and judge. to 

ſorm falſe opinions; to judge ill. Pope. 

To MISLA/Y. — 4. [mis and lay,] To lay 

ALK Thom ] One tha 

om = . ne that 

puts io the wrong place. « acne 

To 1 MISLEAD. v. 4. [mis and dad.] To 

guide a wrong way ; to betray to nuſchief 


or miſtake, Bacin. 


MISLE'ADER, /. [from miſlead. one that 


leads to ill. Sbakeiprai 7. 

To MISLVEKE. v. 4. [ mis and Ae.) 10 i. 
approve ; to be not pleaſed with, {/crberr, 
MISLVKE. A {from the verb.] Difapprove- 
tion j diftaſte, hai fax. 
MISLUKER, ,. {from .] One that 

. diſapproves. Aſcbam. 
MISLEN. ſ. [corrupted from miſee./ave. ] 
Mixed 29 ortimer, 


. To MFYSLIVE. ©. 3. [mis and r 10 
live ill. 


Perser: 
To MISMA/NAGE. v. 4. [mis and 0" ve ] 
To manage ill. Locke, 
MISMA/NAGEMENT, /. [mis and marage- 
ment.] Ill management; ill conduct. 
Locle. 
7 72 
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1 MISQUO'TE. e. [mir and quote. T 


NIS 


To MISMATCH, . „ [mis and math.] 


To match unſuitably, Southern. 
To MISNA/ME. b. 4. {mis and ., To 
call by the wrong name. 


B 
MISNO/'MER. ſ. [French.] In law, = 
| & vacated by a 


dictment or any other a 
wrong name. 

To MISOBSE'RVE, v. a. [is and ery. ] 
Not to obſerve accurately, 


— J. [4440 and ue] A 


marriage 
MISO'GYNY, . [paios and yore Hatred 
of women, 
To MISO/RDER.-v. a. [mis and order. 1 To 
conduct ill; to manage gc 


ie . 


MISO/RDERLY., a. [from — Irre- 
| 'To MISPEND. 


v. 4. preterite 
paſſive miſpent. 117 and ſpend.] 


2. To waſte, with the reciprocal > ig 

iÞs, 

MTSPENDER,. /. [from pots One who 

ſpends ill or A* 1 Norris. 

A 08. [ni [mis 4 prrſuafien, ] 
Wrong notion; 

of Piet. 


To MISPLA/CE, v. a. {mis — place.) To 
South, | 


put in a wrong place. 
To MISPRI'SE. v. a, 
1. To miſtake. 8 
2. To flight; to ſcorn; to 38 
MISPRYSION, from 22 
x. Scorn ; contempft. 
2. Miſtake; miſconeeption. 


gence, or overtight. Miſprifion of 


— is the concealment, or not diſcloſ- 


ing, of known treaſonz for the which the 


offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods and the 
profit of their lands, Iſiſpriſon of felony, © 


is the letting any perſon, committed for 
treaſon or felony, or 
go before he be indicted. 
To MISPROPO'RTION. . „ [mis and 


rt T t due propor- 
r 


tion. | 
MISPRO/UD, a, 15 and penn Vitivuſly 
proud. — 


quote falſely. 

1. [mis and recite, To- 

pecite not according to the truth, © 

Te MISRF/CKOVN. v. a. [mis and reckon, ] 

To cec* Jun wrong 3 vv com rute wrong. 
| Swift, © 


2 — 2 | 
2 In common law.] It sgnifes neglect, 


A of either, to 
Cowel, 


MIS 


To MISRELA'TE, v. 4. [mis and relate.) 
To relate inaccuratel Boyle. 
MISRELA'/TION, /. (from miſrelate.] Falſe 
or inaccurate narrative, "Bi Bramball. 
To MISREMEMBER, ©. . [mis and re- 
* To * by truſtiog py . 
1 
To Mi MISREPO/RT, ©. a, {mis and 227 
To give a falſe account 11 ooker, 
MISREPO/RT. / [from the verb. ] Falſe 
account ; falſe and 2 * | 
Den 
To MISREPRESENNT, . a. [mis and re- 
Preſent.] To preſent not as it is3 to _ 
to diſadvanta 
MISREPRESENTA/TION. . [from me 


preſent. 
1. The at of miſrepreſenting, Sei 
2. Account maliciouſly falſe, A 


cham. * . Tumult; confuſion; revel. 
part. 
3. To ſpend ill; to waffe; to conſume to 
uo purpoſe. Ben. Jobnſon. 


Pope. 

n_ " [contrated from mifreſs.] ** 
enen 

A firu bi itute, 

2. mpet ; a concuvine z 1 


To MISS, v. a. [iſbn Dutch. } MY Fre 


ter, iff part, 
1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake. 
Millan. 
2. Not to bit by — aim. 2 
3. To fail of . bid 
4. To diſcover bei, to be unex 
edly wanting. r Z Jon, 
To be without, . Sba 
To omit. | — 
. 7 To perceive want of, South, 
p To MISS. V. . ” . F 
t. To fly wide ; not to hit; Walltr. 
2, Not to ſacceed. P Bacon, 


3. To fail ; to miſtake. 
4+ To be loſt; to be wanting. 
* Shakeſpeare. 1 Sam. Milton, 
To miſcarry 3 to fail, Milan. 
2 To fail to obtain, learn, or find. . 
MISS. /. [from the verb. J | 
1. Lofs ; want. 
2. Miſtake; error. Aſpham 
MVYSSAL. / [miſſale, Lat. miſe, French, ] 
The maſs book. 1 * 
To MISS A/V. v. n. {yris and ſay.] wil 
Ha . 


ill or wrong 


2. To make falſe appearance. Spenſer 
To miſbecome. | 

To MISSE/R VE. v. a, [mis and fo, To 
ſerye unfaithfully.  * 
To MISSHA'PE. v. . part. miꝛſbaped and 
- " mliſbapen, [mis and ſhape. ]- To ſhape ill; 
to form ill ; to deform, Bentley. 

- MISSILE. a. miffilis, Latin.] Thrown by 
"the oy ſt ti ing at 9 Ke. 
M's. 


MIS 
MISSION. ſ. Lie, Latia.] 

1. 1 z the tare of being 

ſupreme authority, Milton. Atterbury, 
© 8. Perſons ſent on any account. 

„ Diſmiſlion ; diſcharge. Bacen, 
4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. Shake 
MISSIONARY. 7 fe [mifonaire, French. ] 
MYSSIONER. One ſent to propagate 


religion. 

MI'SSIVE. 2. Ive, French. ] 
1. Such as may be ſeat, * 
2. Uſed at diſtance. 
MIFSSIFE. 1. French. 
1 
t ſen 
2. A meſſenger. heſpear 
MISSPE'AK., v. . [mis and ſpeak, 2 

itt. Ce Saxon.] - 

1. A . 
ived in drops. oſcommon, 

2 thing that dims or darkens. 


Dryden, 

To MIST. v. a. [from the noun · ] To cloud; 
to cover with a r or ſteam, Bow 
MISTA'KABLE, 4. [from miſffake.] Liable 
to be conceived wrong. Brown, 
To MISTA/KE. . 4. [mis and tale. ] To 
| conceive wrong; to take ſomething for that 
To MISTA/KE, v. n. To err; not to judge 
right. , Raleigh, 


MISTA'EN. and of m! 41, 
fer mi 238 228 e. 
To be MISTA KEN. To err. aller, 
MISTAKE. /, {from the verb.] Miſcon- 
ception ; errour. Tillotſon, 
MISTA'KINGLY, ad. [from miſtaking. ] 
Erroneouſly ; falſly. Bey e. 
To Mis TA“ TE. v. a, [mis and flate ] o 
ſtate wrong. Biſbep Sanderſon, 


To MIS TE ACH. v. 4. [mis and reach.} To 


Teach wrong. Biſhop Sander ſon. 
To MISTEMPER, v. 3. [mi and temper ] 
To temper ill. Shakeſpeare. 
MYSTER, 4. {from » trade, French. ] 
What miſter, what kind. Spenſer. 
To MISTE/RM. 9. 3. {mis and term. To 
term erroneouſly, Shakeſpeare. 
To MISTHI/NK. v. @. {mis and think, ] To 
think ill z to think wrong, Milton, 
To MISTV/ME. 3. 4. [mis and time.] Not 
to time right 3 not to adapt propecly with 
regard to time. ; 
MI'STINESS. /. I from iy] Cloudineſs ; 
ſtate of being overcaſt, acon, 
MUYSTION, /. {from miſſus, Latin.) The 
ſtate of being mingled. 
MI5TLETOYE. /. \myreleran, Sax. miſe, 
Danith, biral'me, ond dan, a twig. ] A plant, 
This plant is always produced from ſeed, 


and fs not to be cultivated in the earth, as 


mot other 


| plants, dat will always grow 
* Vor. I, | 4 


M1s 


upon trees; from whence the ancients ac- 
counted it a ſuger-plant, who thought it te 
be an 'excreſcence on the tree without the 
ſeed being previouſly lodged there, which 
opinion is now generally confuted. The 
miſiletoe thruſh, which ſeeds upon the berries 
this plant in winter wheo it is ripe, doth 
the ſeed from tree to tree ; for the 
viſcous part of the berry, which imme di- 
ately ſurrounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes 
faſten it to the outward part of the bird's 
beak, which, to get diſengaged of, he ſtriken 
his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed ſtieking by this 
viſcous matter to the bark, which, if ir 
lights upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will 
faſten itſelf, and the following winter put 
out and grow : the trees which this plant 
doth moſt readily take upon are the »pple, 
the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind trees ; 
whenever a branch of an oak tree hath 


any of theſe plants growing upon it, it is 
. poke Bhs 


cut off, and preſerved in 
their collections of eutloſities. 
MUSTLIKE, a. [mi# and /its,] Reſe — lg 
4. , „ mbli 
a miſt, [ Shakeſpeare. 


MISTO/LD, of miſtell, 
MISTO/OK. r au 


MI/STRESS, /. Lire, French. 
1. A woman who governs; 


ſubject or to ſervant, Av batbner, . 
2. A woman ſkilled in any thing. Addiſer.. 
. A"woman teacher, | Swift, 
A woman beloved and courted. 


' Clarendon. 
g. A term of contemptuous addreſs, 


Wt Shakeſpeare, 

6. A whore; a concubine, 
MISTRU'ST. /. [mis and r.] Diffidence ; 
ſuſpicion ; want of confidence, Milte n. 


To MISTRU'ST, », 3. {mit and A To 
ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard with dif- 


dence, /STFUL. W 

MISTRU 4. [ire and full, 
Diffideat ; doubting- . il | Aa? 

MISTRU/STFULNESS. . {from mi- 

3 Diffidence; doubt. 4 
STRU'S FULLY, ad, ry miſtr ufif ul. } 
With ſuſpicion ; with miſtruſt 


MISTRU/STLESS. a. {from a.] Co- 
fident ; . Carer, 
MUYSTY. @. {from i.] | 
1. Clouded 3 overſpread with miſts, | 
Weiitn, 


ative to 


2, Obſcure ; dark ; not plain, 
To MISUNDERSTA/ND, ». 3. [mit 
underfland To miſconceive ; to miſtake, 
: deurd, 
MISUNDERSTA/NDING. /. [from mijus- 
derflard | | 2 
1. Diff ene; difagrce renz, FC. 
| 4 N Ov Eircs 3 


MIX 


2, Error ; miſconception. Bacon. 
MISU/SAGE, En miſuſe, ] 
1. Abuſe; il 


2. Bad ticatment, 
To MISU'SE. . a. [is ani uſe.) To treat 


or ule improperly ; to abuſe, South, 
MISU'SE. J (hom the verb.] Bad uſe; bad 
_ treatment, Inn . 
To MISWEY/EN, . n. [mis and wen. To 
misjudge ; to diſtruſt. Spenſer. 
To MISWE/ND. WY. Its Pris and penpan, 
Saxon. ] To go wrong. Fairfax. 


NIS V. . A kind of mineral. Mill. 
MITE. / [mite, French ; mile, Dutch, ] 
1. A ſmall inſect 4 in cheeſe or corn; 
a weeyl}, Philips, 
2. The twentieth part of a grain. lub. 
3. Aby thing provebially ſmall, Dryden. 


„A ſmall r Ray. 
MI ELLA, lant, 
MI/THRIDATE. 4 Mitbridate is one of the 


capital medicines of the ſhops, confiſting 
of a great number of ing-edients, and has 
its name from its javenter Mithridates, 
king of Pontus. Nuincy, 
UTHRIDATE ard. * A plot 
FIIGANT. 5. miligans, zin] Le- 
nient; lenitive. 

To MV TI GATE. 2. 4. [mitige, Lat, mitiger, 
12 2 
N ' Hogher, 
2. To n to make mild; to aſſusge. 

Hooker, 

g. To moll fy; to make leſs ſevere. 


Milton. | 


o cool ; to moderate, Addiſon, 


wth TiO. J. | mitigatio, Lat.] Abate- / 


meat of any thizg penal, barth, or painful, 


Bacon, 

MITRE. Je [mirre, Fr. mitra, Latin. 
1. Ap ona ent for the bead. den, 
3. A kind of epiſcogsl crown, 1 atts. 


My TRE. St Among work men.] A kind 
TER. © If} joining two boards together. 
N RED. 2. [m: te, Fr, rom mitre.] A- 
W with a mine. Prior, 
NI TTEN T. a. [ mittens, Latin.] Sending 
orth ; emitting, Wijeman, 
VUTTENS. ſ. { mitains, French, ] 
1. Coarſe gjoves for the winter, Peach, 


2, Gloves that cover the arm without co- 


vering the ſiagels. 
s. J. Flat, ] A warrant by which 
' juſſice commits in oſfender to pi iſon. 
To MIX. v. 4. { miſcee, Latin.] 
1. To unite different bodies into one maſs ; 
to put various ingredients together. 2 Eſgr. 
2. To form out of different conhderations. 
_ © Bacon, 
. To join; to wingle, Shale care. 


M n s A 2990's 


MIXTION. {, 5 French. ] Mixture; 
conſuſion of one body with anviber. 


Brow 
MIXTLY. ad. [from mix.] With . 
Wirte pe into 1. 5 
FATU mixtura, Latin. 
The act of mixing; the Nate of being 
— 5 | Arbuthnat, 
2. A maſs formed by mingled i 1 


ba leſpea ra. 
3. That which is added and > NF 
1 
ade . A mae; a mas, 3 ls 
Lac ts 


MI'ZZEN. Je [mezaen, Dutch. 1 The migen 
is a maſt in the ſtern of a ſhip: the length 
of a mizzen maſt is half that of the main 

maſt. . 

MVZZY. /. A bog; e., 


MXEMO/NICKS. /. [propornt.] The art 


7 


of memory. 
MO. 3. [wa, Saxon, ] Maklng greater nom- 
ber; more. Spenſer. 


Mo. ad. Further Inger. Sbalepeare. 
To MO AN. v. a. {from menan, Saxon, tp 

grieve.] Tolament; to deplore. 
To MOAN, v. n, To grie+e ; to make le- 


T, Ons 
ee abi 4 


MOAT. /. [motte, French. ] A canal of 25 
ter round a houſe or caſtle for deſence. 
To MOAT. v. a. | motter, French, from the 
noun. ] To ſurround with canals by wo of 
deſence. Dry 
MOB. . [contrated from l Latin. 5 
The croud ; a tumultuous rout, 0 . 
MOB. ſ. A kind of female hed dreſs. 
To MOB. v. 4. [from the noun-] Fo buy 
raſs, or overbear by tumult, 
MO/BBISH. 9. [from mob.] Mean; done 
after the manner of the mob. 
To MO'BLE, v. 4. Todreſs groſsly or ĩnele- 
ganily. dbakeſpeare, 
MO/28Y, . An American drink made of 
tatoes. 
MOBILE. . [mobile, French.] The popu- 
lace ; the rout; the mob. L'ZEftrange. 
—_—— Y. J. [meobilite, Fr. mobiltas, La- 
un. 5 
1. Nimbleneſs; activity. Blackmore, 
2. [In cant laoguage.} | The populace. |. 
Dryden, 


» Fickleneſs ; inconflancy, 
ud. STONE: . Moc bo. ones are nearly 
related to the agat kind, of a clear horny 
Pes with declinations repreſenting moſſe s, 
rube, and branches, in the fubitance of ll 
the fone, Wuoodzvard, 
To Mock. v. a. 4. — 1 
1. To aint Bat lavgh at ; to ridicule, 3 
j Shakeſpeare. 
1.19 


MoD MOD 


2. To deride by imitation ; to mimick in MO/DELLER, /. [from made.] Planner ; 
contempt. Shakeſ; ſehemer; contriver, Speftater. 


3. To defeat ; to elude. Sha are. MO/DERATE, . [moderatus, Latin. ] 
4 Ta fool ; to tantalize ; to play on con- . Ln 1 not exceſſive. FEceluſt 
0 


temptbouſly, Men. 2, Not hot of temper, _ Swift, 
9 * v.n To make —_— 3. Not luxurious ; not n 
| * e. 
MGck. ber the wh} 4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguins 
* R of contempt 3 fleer; ia a tenet. §malridge. 
Tillotſon, 5. Placed between extremes 3 holding the 
— * * mimickry, Crab, mean. Healer. 
MOCK. a, Falle; counterfeit z not * 6. Of the middle tate. Dryden, 
„ To MO'DERATE, v. a, [mcderor, Latin 
MOCK ABLE. a. [from mock, ] bag to moderer, French. ] 
derifion. " Shakeſpeare. 1. To regulate 3 z fo N z to All to 
Mock - PRTVE | paciſy.; to quiet; to repreſs, Spenſer, 
MOCE.WILLOW, / Plants. Af. 4 make temperate. a. 
Mo ck EL. , [the ſame with 12 MO/DERATELY. ad, [from moderate. ] 
Much ; many. Spenſer. 1. Temperately ; mildly. 
MO CKER. / {from mock. ] 2, In a middle „, Waller, 


1. One who mocks ; a ſcorner ; a ſcoffer, MO/DEPR. A'TENESS, . [from moderare.}] 
Sourb, State of being moderate z temperatereſs, 


2. A deceiver ; an eluſory impoftor. MODERA/TION. / [mederatio, Latin, ] 
MO/CKERY, 7 [mocguerie, French, ] 1. Forbearance of extremity ; the contrary 
1. Deriſion ſcorn ; ſportive inſult. Fairs, temper to party violence.  Aiterhary, 
. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. 2. Calmneſs of mind ; equanimity. Milton, 
| Hooker, 3. Frugality in expence, | 
3+ Sport ; ſubject of laughter. Shakeſpeare, MODER A'1 OR. /. N ator, Latin, ] 
4. Vanity of attempt. Shakeſpeare, 1. The perſon or thing that claims or re- 
8. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance; vain ſtrains. Walton, 
ſhow, Shakeſpeare, 2. One who preſides in a diſputation, to 
MO/CKING-BIRD. /. [wecting and bird, ] reftrgin the contending parties from inde» 
An American bird, which imitates the cency, and confine them to the queſtion, 
notes of other birds, Bacon, 
MO/CKINGLY, ad. [from mockery,] In MO/DERN,. J. [moderne, French. ] ; 
contempt ; petulantly ; with inſult; 1. Late ; recent; not ancient; not antique. 
MOCKING-STOCK. J. [mocking and ect.] _ Bacon, 
A butt for merriment. | * in Shakeſpeare, vulgar; mean; com- 
MODAL. 4. E Fr, madalii, Latin.] 
Relating to form or mode, not the eſ- 100 D ERNS, ſ. Thoſe who have lived lately, 
fence Glanville, oppoſed to the ancients, Bey le. 
MODALITY. þ [from modal.) Accidental MO'DERNISM. J. Deviation from the an- 
difterence z modal accident. Helder. cient and claſſical manner. Swift. 
MODE. /. £0 French; modus, Latin. To MO'DERNISE. v. a. To »dapt ancient 
1. Form; external variety; accidental diſs» . compoſitions to modern perſons or things. 
crimination z accident, © . MO DEXNNESS. /. [from re,]. No- 
2. Gradcation z degree. velty. 
3 1 method ; form; 64 7555 MOY/DEST. a. [mod-fte, French. ] 
4. [Hee z appearance, _ Shakeſpeare, 1, Not 3 not preſumpcuous, . 
5 rench.] Faſhion z ne. f Yourg, 
n 8 2. Nat impudent ; not forward. | Dryden, 
MO/DEL, 2 Latin. ] 3. Not looſe ; not unchaſte. Addiſon. 
1, A repreſeatatiqn ia miniature of ſome - MO/DESTEY, ad [from m:deft. ] 
thing made or done. | Addiſon, . Not arrogaotly; not preſumpluoully, | 
2, A copy to be imitated. Hooker. Pope. 
$- A mould; any. thing. which ſhows, or 2. Not impudently ; not forwardly; w.th 
gives the ſhape of that which it incloſes, _ "mode ty, Shatepebre, 


- » Shatrſprare. 3. Not loo *ly ; not lewd!y. 
4. 5· 08; chat by which any- thing is 4. Not excetlively; with moderation. 


meaſured.- Scautb. MO/DESTY, ft. [ madeſlie, Fr. maden: Lat,] 
To MO DEL. v. 4. [ model. ir, French 4 "a 1. Not arrogaute 4 not . 
plan; to ſhapeg 40 A to ſorm; Ueeters 
. 1 oven 74 4 * — Net ſrpodence 3 ' "et fo, wardneſs, 


— 
: 


We. a | 2 K * 3» Mode- 


2 


MOT 


3. Moderation ; decency. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Chaſtity z purity of manners. Dryden, 
MO DESTY-PIECE. J. A narrow lace which 


_ ruvs along the upper part of the ſtays be- 


fore. Auadiſon. 
Mo picuu. /. [Latin.J Small portion; 
pittanee. Dryden 


MODIFUABLE. . I from modify.] That 
may be diverſified by accidental eder. 
8 k. 


MO/DIFICABLE, 2. [from modify.] Diver - 
ſifiable by various modes. 
MODIFICA'TION. ſ. [modification, Fr.] 
The act of modifying any thing, or giving 
it new accidental differences, Newton. 
To MO'DIFY. v. a. [ modifier, French. 


1. To change the form or accidents of any 

ing z to ſhape. | Newton. 

2+ To ſoften ; to moderate, Dryden. 
MobprLLON. 


7. omg Medillons, in 
architecture, are little brackets which are 
often ſet under the corinthian and compo» 
ſite orders, and ſerve to ſupport the projec- 


ture of the larmier or drip, Harris. 
MO/DISH. 2. [from mede.] Faſhionable; 

formed ng to the cuſtom. 
Addiſon. 


„ ramal ad. [from modiſp.] Faſhion- 

ably, 

MO/DISHNESS, ſ. [from madiſb.] Aﬀec- 
tation of the faſhion. 

To MO/DULATE. 5. . [modsler, Latin. ] 
To form ſound to a certain key, or to cer - 

taia notes, Anon. 
MODULATTION. ſ. [from modulate; modu+- 

ation, French.] 

1. The a of forming any thing to certain 
proportion, Woodward, 
2. Sound modulated z agreeable harmony, 

Thomſon. 

MO'/DULATOR, . I from modulate.) He 
who forms ſounds to a certain key; a 

tuner. Derbam. 

MODULE, [medulns, Latin.) An empty 
repreſentation ; a model. Shakeſpeare, 

MO'/DUS. /. [Latin.} Something paid as n 
compenſation for tithes on the ſuppoſitipn 


of being a moderate equivalent, Swift, 
MO/DWALL. /. A bird, | 
MOE. 3. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; 
u greater number. N Lecter. 


MO HAIR. g. [ mobere, French. ] Thread or 
Ruff made of camels or other hair, Pope. 

MO HOS K. / The name of a crue! nation 

of America given to ruffians who were ima- 
gined to inſeit che ſtreets of London, 


MOV7DERED, a, Crized. 
MO/1DORE. /. [moede, French.] A Portu- 
_  galcoin, rated at one pound ſeven ſhillings, 
MO'IETY, {. [moitic, French, from molen, 

the naiddle. } Halfy one of two equal paris, 


. Clarmiden, 


Gay. Dennis. 


MOL 
To MOIL. ©, a. {#oviler, French.] ) 
1. Tp dawb with dirt. Knoles, 
To weary. Chapman, 
To MOIL. V. is [moviller, French. ] | 
1, To labour in the mite. Bacon, 
2. To toil z to drudge. L'Eftrange, 


MOIST, 4. [moiſte, French.] 
1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquidz wet 
in a ſmall degree. | Pope, 
2. Juicy z; ſucculent, 5 
To MOIST, v. 4. [from moift.] To 
To MO ISTEN. 5 make damp; to make 
8 oo a ſmall N. . oP 
ISTENER, /. moiſten. 
ſon or thing that moiſtens, 24 af 
MOVUSTNESS. /. [from moi. Dampneſs ; 
wetneſs in a ſmall degree, ſon. 
MOY/ISTURE, ſ. {[moiteur, Fr. from moiff.] 
Small quantity of water or liquid, Sidney, 
MOKES of a net, The meſhes. 
MO'KY, 4. Dark, 
MOLE. /. [mcl, Saxon,] - 
1. A mole is a formleſs concretion of extra- 
vaſated blood, which grows unto a kind of 
fleſh in the uterus, Reino 
ww A natural ſpot or diſeolouration of 
Ys 
3. A mound; a dyke, 
4. Alittle beaſt that works * 


MO'LEBAT. ſ. A fiſh, 

MO/LECAST. , {mole and ca.] Hillock 
caſt up by a mole, Mortimer. 

MOY/LECA ICHER, F. [mole and catcher. ] 
One whoſe employment is to catch _ 

| or. 


MO/LEHILL. mole and bill. k 
67 the 


thrown up mole working under 
ground. N | Fairfax. 
To MOLE'ST. v. a, {molefter, French.) Te 
diſturb ; to treuble ; to vex. Locke, 
MOLESTAY'TION, 8 [moleflia, Latin. ] 
Diſturbance ;z uneaſineſs cauſed by * 
f orris, 
„ . I from mcleff.] One whe 
diſturbs. 
MO*/LETRACK. ſ. [mole and track.) Courſe 
= the mole under ＋ i ; 
LEWARDP. /. and peonpan, Sax. 
MO'LLIENT, a. o, Latin.] Safteg- 


ing. 
MO'LLIFIABLE. 2. [from mollify.) That 
may be ſoftened, 


MOLLIFICA'TION. ſ. [from mollify. 
. ern cs tor por, Wy 
a 


© 2. Pacification 3 mitigation, 

MO'/LLIFIER, /, rem mollify.] 
1. That which ſoftens; that which ap- 
peaſes, Bacon, 
2. He that es or mitigates. 

To MOLLIT VT. . 4. molle, Latin.) 


care. 


2 N 


1. Te 


: 


MON 


x. To foften ; to make ſoſt. 
2. To afſwage. 
3. To appeaſe z to pacify z to quiet. 


Iſaiah. 

4. Togualify z to leflen — K 
* — ify to * GER * 
MOLTEN, par pail, from molt, Bacon, 


"_— tin. ] or wild 
ASA” N great 
— 2 — the Indian moly, the 
of Hungary, ſerpents moly, the yellow moly. 
Mortimer. 
MOLO/SSES, 7 .. [mellazzs, Italian, ] Trea- 
MOLA'/SSES, 
the j Kg of the ſugar-cane. 
MOME. ſ. A dull, ſtupid age! a 
ftock, a peare, 
MON. [moment, Fr, momentum, La- 
- tia. 
1 importance z —_— 
v 
2- Force ; impulſive weight, B. — 
8 An indivifivle particle of time. Prior. 
MOME/NTALLY, ad. [from momentum, 
Latin, ] For a moment. Brown. 
MO/MENTA'/NEOUS, 7 3. [momentaners, 
MO/MENTANY, Latin.] Laſting 
but a moment. Bacon. 
MO'MENTARY. 2. [from moment.] Laſt- 
. ing fora moment; done in a moment. 


MOME'/NTOUS, 3. [from momentum, oo .J 
Important ; weighty z of 9 
MO MMERV. ſ. [momerie, French. 12 
1 in which maſkers play fro- 

ic 


Rowe, 
MO/NACHAL, 4. AR.] Monaſtick 
relating to rear mg or — 1 orders. a 


MO/ . . 
En 


"I 
MO'NAD, / c.] An indiviſible 
MO/NADE. þ _ ; 


thing. 
MONARCH. . r 


— 1. A governor veſted with abſolute au- 
thority; a king. 


2235 ſuperior to the reſt of the (ems 


3- Preſident, Shakeſpeare. 


3 4. Suiting a monarch; 


imperial. Milton. 

MORA/RCRICAL, a. [ porapxn;.] Veſled 

a fingle ruler Brown. 

"To e v. n. [from monarcb.] 
0 


the king. Shakeſpeare. 
MO/ ARCHY. ſ. {monarchbie, N 
1. The government of a ſingle perſon, 
2 


MO/NASTERY, /, um, Laa. 
. Houle of religious retirement; convent, 
D 


e ; the ſpume or ſcum of 


MON 


MONA'/STICK, monafticar; 
MONA/STICAL, —— 1 1 
MONA'/STICALLY, ad, {from mona 


Reeluſely in the manner of a monk. 


855 
W e ee 


MOY/NEY. L [moneta, Latin.] Metal coined 
for the purpoſes of commerce. Swift, 


moly „een fe [money and 4 ys 


MON EYCHANGER, . [money and e. 
A broker in money. 4 ( chore. 
MO/NEYED. . [from money.] Rich in mo · 
ney 3 often uſed in oppoſition to thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of lands, Locke, 


MO/NEYER. ſ. [from money.] 
1. One that 


Al br money z a banker, 
2, A coiner of 


MONEYLESS. 4. [from money. ] Waating 


money; peanyleſs, Swift. 
MO/NEYMATTER. . [money and matter, ] 

Account of debtor and creditor. Arbuthnet, 
MO/NEYSCRIVENER, . [ oy Lug 

wvener.] One who raiſes money 


MO/NEY WORT. / Fa — 
MO/NEYSWORT 
Somethin 8 © Lie. 


MO/NGCORN, . [mang, Saxon, and cors, ] 
Mixed corn : as wheat and rye, 

MO/NGER. /. [ mangene, Saxon, a trader, 
A dealer; a : as, aff Hudib. 

MO'NGREL. &, [from mang, 84200, or 
mengen, to mix, Dutch. ] Of a — 

MO/NIMENT. J. [from men, Latin 17 7 
ſeems to fignify inſcription in 

To „ xn v. a. mente, Latin. l 
moniſh. 

MO'/NISHER, /. [from menib,] An admo- 
niſher ; a monitor. 


More, MONY TION. ſe [monitio, Latin. ] 


. I, Information 3 hint. Heldæ. 
2. Inſtruction j document, LE range. 
MONITOR. ſ. [Latin.] One wio warne 
of faults, or informs of duty; one we 
gives uſeful hints. It is uſed of an upper 
ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by the 
maſter to look to the boys. Locke, 
MO/NITORY. a. [moniterivs, Lat. ] Convey- 
lag uſeful i 3 giving admonitiou, 
# L'Eftirange. 
MO/NITORY, . Admonition ; ** 
acer. 
MONK. J. [wwaxic.] One of a religious 
community bound by vows to certain ob- 
ſervances, Knolles, 
MO/NKEY. 7 menikin, a little man, ] 
1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. An 
animal bearing ſame reſemblance of man, 
* 
2+ 
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 MONO'/POLY.: g. IU R.] 


MON 


2. A word of contempt, or flight kindneſs, 


Shakeſpeare. 
MO'NKERY, /. [from monk. ] The mona» 
ick lite. Hall. 


MO'NKHROOD. ſ. [monk and booed. ] The 
character 6t a monk, At, erbury. 
MO'NKISH, a. [from monk.] Monaſtek; 
ertaining to monks. Smith, 
MONK's ROOD. ſ. A plant. 
MONK's-RHUBARB. . A ſpecies of 


dock. 
MO/NOCHORD. . [and x.] An 
iaſtrument of one ſtring. 
MONO/CULAR, 7 3. [e and oeulus, ] 
MONO/CULOUS, One eyed. G/anville, 
MO/NODY /. {jporwlia.} A poem iung by 
one per ſon not in dialogue. ö 
MON O/GAMIS T. ſ. [paive; and va. 
One who diſ-llows ſecond marriages. 
MONO/GAMY. ſ. [ and vit] 
Marriage of one wife. 
MO/NOGRAM. q. [paivs; and ypajtpuun.] A 
- cypher; a character compounded of ſeveral 
- letters. 
MO/NOLOGUE, ſ. [ wi; and M5yog.] A 
- ſcene in which a perion of the drama ſpeaks 
by himſelf” a ſoliloquy. Dryden. 
MO/'NOMACHY. g. [morpuayiz.] A duel 
a fingle combat. == 
MO/NOME, . In algebra, a quantity that 


has but one denomination or name. Harris. 
[| aorog and 37a», 


MONOPE/TALOUS. 3. 
Aov.] It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are form- 
ed out of one leaf, howſoever they may be 

ſeemingly cut into ſmall ones. 

MONO/POLIST. /. [ monrpolenr, French. ] 

Or- who by engrofling oc patent obtains 
L- power or privilege of vending any 
comuamnity. 4 | 

To MONO/POLIZE, v». . [Nee and 

ch.] To have the ſole power or privilege 
of venſing any commodity, Arbutbnet, 

The exclu+ 
five privilege of ſelling any thing. SBakeſp, 

MONO/PTOTE. ſ. [proves and eld] Is 


a noun uſed only in ſome one oblique caſe, 


Clarke, 
MONO TIC. þ Arb So. A compo- 
fition of one verſe. | 
MONOSYLLA/BICAL. a. [from mon-ſylla- 
ble.) Confilling of words of one ſyllanle. 
MONOSY'LLABLE. ſ. [A- and a- 
g.] A word of only one ſyllable. Dryden, 
MONOSY'LULABLED. a- {from monoſyl/a- 
ble.] Conſiſt ing of one ſyllable, Cleaveiand. 
MONO T TONY. , [hei] Uniformity 
of ſound; want of variety in cadence. 
| x Pope. 
BIC/NSTEUR, ſ. Prench.] A term of te- 
prosch 1or a Frenchman. Shakeſpeare, 
MONSO'ON, ſ. (en, French.) An- 
* ſoons are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt In- 


MON 


dian ocean, which blow periodically ; ſome 
for half a year one way, others but for 
three months, and then ſhift and blow for 
lx or three months directly contrary, 
Harri: 


MONSTER. g. [monfirum, Latin. ] 
1. Something out of the common order of 
nature, Locke, 
2. Something horrible for deformity, wick- - 
edneſs, or miſchief, Pope, 
To MONSTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To put out of the common order of things. 


; ” Sba A 

MONSTRO'SITY, 7 /. The ftate — 

MONSTRUOY/SITY. monſtrous, cr out 

of the common order of the univerſe. Bacon, 
MO'NSTROUS, a. [mmftroſui, Latin. } 

1. Deviating from the Rated order of na+ 


ture, 4 Lec lte. 
4. Strange; wonderful. Shakeſpeare, 
3+ Irregular ; enormous, Pope. 
4+ Shocking; hateful, Baton. 


MO'NSTROUS, ad. Exceedingly; very 
much. ? Bacon, 
MO/NSTROUSLY. ad. ¶ from monſtrous. } 
1. In a manner out of the common order 
of nature; ſhockingly ; terribly ; borri- 
_ South, 
2. To a great or enormous degree. Dryden. 
MO/NSTROUSNESS. , {from monſtrous. ] 
Enormity ; irregular nature or behaviour. 
MO'NTANT. ſ. [French.} A term infen- 
cing, Shakeſpeare. 
MO'NTERO. ſ. {Spaniſh.] A hotſeman's 
cap. 5 Bacon. 
MONTE/TH. /. {| from the name of the in- 
— A veſſel in which glaſſes are waſh» 
ed, King. 
MONTH. /. [Monats, Saxon.] A ſpaes of | 
time either meaſured by the fun o moon: 
the lunar month is the time between the 
change and change, or the time in which 
the moon comes to the ſame point: the ſolar 
month is the time in which the ſun paſſes 
through a ſign of the zodiack : the calen- 
dar months, by which we recken time, are 
unequ2liy of thirty or one - and- thirty days, 
except February, which is of twenty eight, 
and in leap year of twenty - nine. 
MONTH's mind, ſ. Longing deſire. Shakeſp, 
MO/NTHLY, 2. from month. | 5 
r. Continuing a month; performed in a 


month. * * Bentley. i 
2. Happening every month, © «© Dryden, 
MU/NTHLY. ad. Once in a month. x 
Hooker, 


MONTO'IR, ſ. [French.] In horſemanſhip 
a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, which Ma- 
lien riding-maſters mount their horſes 
from, | Dis. 

MU'NUMENT, g. [monument, French.] 
| 1. Any 


NO O 


, Any thing by which the memory of per- 
or things is preſerved ; a memorial, 

_ King Charles. 

2. A tomb; a cenotaph. Sandys, Pepe. 
MONUME/N TAL, a. [from 1 

1. Memorial ; preſerving memory, Pepe. 

2. Raiſed in bonour of the drad ; belong - 


ing to a tomb, Craſhaw. 
MOOD. /. Ladis, Latin. ] | 

1. The form of an argument. Baker. 

3. Stile of muſick. Milton, 


3- The change the verb undergoes, to hgpity 

verious intentions of the mind, is called 

mod. Clarke. 

Temper of mind; flate of mind as af- 
daes by any paſſion; diſpoſition. 
5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. 


Hooker, 
1 8 4. [from mod.] 5 
1. Angry ; out of humour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Mental ; 0; ts, uh g | 
MOON. , 1 
1. The me luminary of the night, 
called by poets Cynthia or Phebe, 
- e n 
. A month. 
MOON- BEAM. ſ. [moon and beam.] Rays 
Bacon, 


118 lunar light. of] 
ON-CALE, moon and c 
1. A monſter - . conception : ſuppoſ - 
ed perhaps anciently to be produced by the 
influence of the moon. 1 . 
2. A dolt; a ſtupid fellow. 
MOON-EYED. a. [moon and eye. ] 
1, Haviog eyes affected by the none 
of the moon, 
2. Dim- eyed; purblind. 
MOONFE/RN, . A plant. 
MOON-FISH. . Mn ih is fo called, 
becauſe the tail fin is ihaped like a half 
moon. Crea. 
MO ONLESS. a. {from men.] Not en- 
lithtened by the moon, Dryden. 
MO'ONLIGHT, /. {moon and light.) The 
* light afforded by the moon. 20ker, 
'MO/ONLIGHT.. 8 Illuminsted by the 
moon, Pope. 
MO/ONSHINE. /. [mon and bie. | 
1. The lufire of the moon. - Shukeſpeart. 
. _8+'{In burleſque. 14 month, Sbateſpeare. 
1 ONSHINE. 2 3. (men 1- 
MO/ONSHINY, S lumiaated by the moon. 


Clarend:g, 
\MO/ONSTONE. . A kind of ſtone. 


+ MO/ONSTRUCK. a, {mn ad, fruck.] Lu- 
narick ; aft-Red by the moon. Milton, 
MO'ON-TREFOIL, /. [medicogo, Latin. — A 
plant. Miller. 


MO/ONWORT,. ,. [moon and sert. Sta- 
Miller. 


tion Rower ; honeſt 


Jo 
MOON. 75 [row moen.] Luoated z bav- 


MOR 


ing a creſcent for the ſtandard reſembling 
the moon. Phillips, 

MOOR. . {moer, Dutch; modder, Teuto- 

nick, clay, ] 
1A marſh; a fen; a bog; a track of low 


and watry grousds, Spenſer, 
2. A negro a black-a-moor, 


Shakeſpeare. 
To MOOR. V. . [ mores, French. ] 10 faſ- 
ten by anchors or otherwiſe, Dryden. 
E MOOR. v. =. To be fixed; to be ſtation- 
Arbuthnor, 
To 72 a MOOR, To ſound the horn in 
triumph, and call in the whole company of 
hunters. Ainſworth. 
MO/ORCOCK. /. [mozr and cect.] The 
male of the moorhen. 
MO/ORHEN; 4 [moor and ben.] A fowl 
that ſeeds in the tens, without web feet, 
Bacon, 
MO/ORISH. a. I ſtom moor. ] Fenny ; mar- 
ſhy ; wat 
MO/ORLAND. fe [moor and and.] Mar; 
fen; watry ground, Swift. 
MO/ORSTONE, /. . A ſpecies of granite. 
I oodward, 
MO'ORY, a. [from moor. ] Marſhy ; fenny. 
Fairfax, 
MOOSE. ſ. A large American deer, 
To MOOT. . a, To plead a mock cave z 
to ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, 
as was commonly done in the inns of court 
at appointed times. 
MOOT caſe;or fein. A Point or caſe unſet · 
tled and eie Loc tte. 
MO/OTED. 2. Plucked vp the root. 
MO/OTER, L {from est.] A diſputer of 
moot points, 1 
MOP, woppa, Welch. 
1. Piel of cloth, or locks of wonl, fixed 
to a long hancle, with which maids clean 
the Aoors, Swift, 
2. A wry mouth made in contempt. @ 
5 
To MOP, . a, [from the noun.] | 
wit a mop. 
To MOP. v. n, [from mic.] To r 
mouths in contempt. Shakeſpeare, 
To MOPE. . . To be ſtupid; . 
to be in a conſtant daydream, * Rowe. 


To MOPE. v. a, To make ſpinieleſs; to 
deptive of natural ers. Locke, 
 MOPE-EYED, Blind of ans aye. a 
MOPPET. 2 A puppet made of rags'as 
MO/P3EY. a ue j ; a ſondMing name for 
a girl, . 


MO/YUS. L£ 388 a dreamer. 


MO'RAL, . [moral, Fr. woralis, Latio. 
1. Relting to the pigetice of men * 
exch other, 3+ it may be vittguus or ermi- 
nal, togd or bad, x Hooker, 
e 


* thieks, 


* 


MOR 


2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard to 
vice and virtue. Shakeſpeare. 
„Popular fuch as is known in general 

MO/RAL. 

. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the 
duties of life, Prior. 
. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; 
the accommodation of a fable to form the 
morals, Swift, 

To MO/RAL. v. . [from the adjeRive.] 

| To moralize ; to make moral reflections. 

Sbaleſpeare. 

MO/RALIST, ſ. [moralife, French. ] One 
who teaches the duties of life. Addiſon. 

. . [ moralitd, Fr. from mo- 


doctrine of the dufies of liſe ; e- 
Baker. 

2: The form of an sctien which makes it 
the ſubject of reward, or puniſhment. South. 
To MORALIZE. . 4. [ morelizer, Fr.] To 
apply to moral es; to explain in a 
moral ſenſe, L* Eſtr ange. 
To MO RALIZ E. v. n, To ſpeak. or write 

on moral ſubj 


MOR ALVZER. 4 [from moralias.] He who 


moralises. 

MORALLY. ed. [from moral. 
2. In the ethical ſenſe. Rymer, 
2. According to the rules of virtue, 


Dryden, 
larl * — 


Popu 
MORALS. J The praiice of the duties of 
lite; behaviour with reſpect to others. 


* [morais, French. ] Fen ; bog 3 
atts, 
MO/RBID. @, [morbidus, Lat.] Diſeoſed; in 


South, 


a fate contrary to health. Arbutbnot. 


MO/RNING. 7 


MOR 


2. Greater thing; other : 
3. Second time ; longer time. 
MORE'L, i. [ folanum, Latin. 


1. A plant, 
2. A kind of ” Mortimer. 
MO/RELAND. . monland, Saxon. ] A 
mountainous or hilly country 2 = tract of 
Staffordſhire is called the Morel andi. 
MO/REOVER. ad. [more and over.] Beyond 
what has been cen 
» Pſalms, 


MORGLAYY. 7. A 3 wespon. 1 | 


MORFGERQUS. a. { morigerus, Latin. } 
bedient; obſequiovs, 

MO/RION. / [Fr.J A helmet; armour 
for the head; a - te Raleigh. 

MORI'SCO. * [moriſes, Spaniſh.] A dancer 
of the morris or mooriſh dance, Shakeſpeare, 

MO/RKIN. ſ. A wild beaft, dead 2 
fick neſs or miſchance. Bai 

MO/RLING. . Wool 3 from . 

MO/RTLING. [4 dead 2 Ain 


MO'RMO, . [pcqjav.] Bugbear z falſe ter- 
wur. 


MORN, / [manne, Saxon.] The firſt — 


of the day the morning. 


The firſt part 


MO/RNING-GOWN, 1. 
worn beſore one is _ 


MO/R BIDNESS. /. [from morbid. ] State of 


being diſeaſed, 
OR BU/FICK: morbus and wa 
ORBI/FICK)} Ls Cauſing diſea 
+ room 


MORBO'SE. a, [morboſus, Lat.] Proceeding 
* 35 not healthy. 
ORBOYSITY, from morboſus, Latin. 
Diſeaſed ate, ll . — 


MORDA*CIOUS, a. [mordas, Lat.] Biting 3 
apt to bite, 


 MORDA'CITY. / [mordacitas, Lat.] Bit- 


ing quality. Þacor, 
MO/RDICANT, 0, [mordicant, Fr.] Bitintz: 
acrid, Boyle. 
MORDICA/TION. . [from mordicant.] 
The act of corroding or biting, Bacon. 
en? a, [mane, Saxon.] 
1. In greater bo z in greater quanti- 
ny 3 in preater degree, Sbateſpeare, 
2. ' Greater. : Atts, ' 


- MORE. od. 


. To a greater depyes, Bacon, 


temper ; pee 
MOROSELY. ad. Tfrom moroſe. Sourly ; 
peeviſhly. ment of the Tongue, 
R122 4 {from moroſe.] Sur - 
t. 
CAT. wot Lat.] Moroſe- 
neſs ; a 8 hor [ ; 
MO'/RRIS. 1777 "tr is, mooriſp, 
MO/RRIS DANCE, 
1. A dance in whic = 1 gingled, or 
ftavez or ſwords claſhed, which was learned 
by the Moo. 
2. Nine mens Monats. A kind of play 
with nine holes in the ground. Shakeſpeare 
MO/RRIS-DANCER. 
One who dances 2 /a moreſco, the moori 
dance, Temple, 
MO/RPHEW. . [morpbee, Fee] A Gy on 


the face. 
1. The 


MO/RBOW. 7 E ET 
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1 The after the preſent day. Cow . 
». To *I On the day after this 
current day. Prior. 


MORSE. f. A ſex-horſe, Brown, 
MO/RSEL, ſ. {morſellur, low Latin. 
1, A piece fit for the mouth; TOES 
our. 
2. A piece 3 a meal, © L' Eftrange. 
AA T (rears, Fr, ee, 1 
« „ . a, 1 
* of bi i . 1 2 | : 
& FO morte, Fr, E | ' k 
1. A 4 the death of the 
game. 5K Shakeſpeare, 
8 2. A great quantity, 
= MO/RTAL. s. Ir | us 
_ 1. Subject to death; doomed to 
die. | * x Cor. 


2. Deadly; deſtructive; procuring death. 


3 Bringing death. Pope, 
4. Humanz belonging to man, Milton, 
Extreme ; violent. Dryden. 
MO/RTAL, +» Man; human being. 
| "  Tickel, 
MORTA'LITY. /. [om mortal.] 
1. Subjection to z ſtate of a being 
ſubjeQ to death, a | Watts, 
2. Death. 
| 1 Power of deſtruction. 
4. Frequency of death. 
Human nature. Pope, 
MO/RTALLY. ad. {from mortal. ] , 
1. Irrecoverably ; to death. X 
2+ Extremely; to extremity. Granville. 


MO/RTAR: J. {mortoriam, Latin. 
1. A ftrong in which materials are 
: . 


2+ A ſhort wide cannon out of which 
bombs are thrown. Granville. 
MORTAR. 4 [morter, Dutch z mortier, 
- French. ] Cement made of lime and ſand 
- with water, and uſed to join ſtones or 
MO'RTCAGE 1 French 
| J. {mort and gage, French. 
1, A dead pledge; a his Tos into 1 
hands of a creditor. Arbut bnot. 
2. The ſtate of being Bacon, 
To MO/RTGAGE., v. a, To pledge; to 
put to pledge. J Arbutbnot. 
MORTOGACGEZ. /. [from mortgape.] He 
that takes or receives a mortgage, emple, 
MO/RTGAGER. /. [from mortgage.] He 


\that gives a mortgage. 
MORTVFEROUS. 4. D mortifer, Latin.) Fa- 
Hammond. 


MORTIFICA'TION. /. L mortification, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of corrupting, or loſing the 
vital qualities 3 gapgrene. _ Milton, 
2. Deſtruction of aQtive-qualitiezs, Bacon. 
3. The act of. ſubduipg the boy ty hard- 
Vor. II. Seer 


5 lienable. 8 


10 


ſhips and macerations. Arbutbnot, 
4. Humiliation j ſubjectien of the paſſions, 


1 Tillorſon, 
3- Vexation; trouble, L" Eftrange, 
0 MO/RTIFY. v. a, [mortifier, French.] 
r. To deſtroy vital qualities. 
2. To deftroy active powers, or eſſential 
qualities, Bacen, 
3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. bs 
Shakeſpeare, 
4+ To macerate or harraſs the body to 
compliance with the mind. Brown, 
3. To humble; to depreſs; to vex. 


Addiſon, 
To MO/RTIFY, V. N. 

1. To gangrene; to corrupt. Bacon. 
2. To be ſubdued; to die away. 3 
MO RTISE. /. {[mortaiſe, Fr.] A hole cut 
into wood that another piece may be put 

into it, Shakeſpeare, Ray, 
To MO/RTISE, v. 4. To cut with a mor- 

tiſe 3 to join with a mortiſe. Drayton. 


MO RT MAIN. J. {morte and main, Fr.] 


Such a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it una- 
Spenſer, 
MO'RTPAY. / [mort and pay.] Dead pay; 
payment not made. | acons 
MO/RTRESS, . A dich of meat of varigus 
kinds beaten together, Bacon, 
MO/RTUARY, 1 mortuaire, Fr. mortuari- 
um, Latin,] A gift left by a mon at his 
death to his pariſh church, for the recom- 
pence of his perſonal tythes and offeriogs 
not dul paid, , Pr.) M 
MOSAYICK. a. [moſaique, Pr. aick is 
a kind of 42 in ſmall * cock - 
les, and ſhells of 1 colours. Milton, 
MO/SCHATEL. /. A plant. | 
MOSQUE. Je, Turkiſh,] A Maho- 
metan temple. | 
MOSS. ſ. {meor, Saxon.] A plant. Though 
' moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only an 
excreſcence produced from the earth and 
trees, yet it is no leſs a perfe@ plant 
than thoſe of greater magnitude, hav- 
ing root, flowers, and ſeeds, yet cannot 
be propagated from ſeeds by any art, kong 
— . 
To MOSS. v. a. [from the noun.] To co- 
ver with moſs. Shakeſpeare. 
MOY/SSINESS, J, {from my/y.] The ftate* 
of being covered or overgrown with moſs, 


| Bacon, 
MO'SSY. 3. [from moſs,] Overgrown with 
ls Pope, 


moſs. | ö 
MOST. 4. the ſuperlative of more. I mere, 
Saxon. ] Conſiſting of the greateſt num- 


ber ; conliſting of rl 
MOST. af, * 


1. The particle noting the ſuperlative de- 
tree; as, the moſt incentive, Cbeyoe. 
4 L 2» la 


Locke, 
Addiſon. 
2. The greateſt value. L 'Eftrange, 
3. The greateſt degree z the greatett quan- 
tity. Bacon. 
MO'STICK, . A pointer 's flaff, | 
Ainſworth. 
MO/STLY, ad. [from mof,} For the greateſt 
: part. . Bacon. 
MO/STWHAT. . [mef and what, ] For the 
moſt part, Harimor d. 
MOTA/TION,' 4 AR of moving 
MOTE. / (mor, Saxon,] A well porticle 
of matter; any thing proverbially little, 


2 

MOTE, for mig be. penſer. 

MOTH. bee Aa. A ſmall m_ 
t cats cloths and hangings. 


MO/THER. g. [mo$on, Saxen; moeder, 
+ Dutch. 
1, A woman that has born a child; corre- 
ative to ſon or daughter, Shakeſpeare, 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Arbuthnot, 
3. That which bas preceded in time: as, 
2 mother church to chapels, 
4. That which requires reverence and obe · 
Gience, Ayliffe. 
&, Hyſterical paſſion. . Graunt. 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old 
woman. 
7. Morus in law. A buſband's or 
- wife's mother. Ainſworth, 
8. [ Meeder, Dutch. ] A thick ſubſtance 
concreting in liquors; the lees or ſcum 
cConcreted. Dryden. 
MO/ THER, 2. Had at the birth; native. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To MO'THER, v. u. To gather * 
MO/THER of pearl. A kind of coarſe — ; 
the ſhell in which pearls are generated. 
--] The 
MO'THERHOOD, f. [from mother. 
office or character of a mother. 
MO/THERLESS, 2. {from node þ 0 
tute of a mother. 
MO'THERLY, @. Belonging to 2 — ＋ 
ſuĩtable to a mother. 
MO/THERLY. ad, [from mother.) In man- 
net of a mother. 2 
MO'THERWORT, J. [cardiaes, Latin. 
plant. n * 
MO'THERY. «- [from the ] Concreted; | 


full of concretions z  dreggys feculent: 


uſed of liquors. 
MOTHMU'LLEN. * L Mattarie, Latin. ] 


> A plant. ' Miller. 
Won r. 1 and 7] An 
4 * 


Raleigb. | 


M O v 


MO/THY. 4. [from moth. ] Full of mothe, 


MO/TION, /. [motio, Latio.] 
1. The act onchanging place. 


2 3 of moving the 3 
an 


1 Change of poſture j aQion., Dryden, 
4. AY of the mind; thought, 


South; 
5. Impulſe communicated, ryden. 
To MO/TION, v. a, [from the noun.] To 


propoſe. 
MO/TIONLESS. 4. [from motion, ] Wan 
motion; being . J tag 


MO/TIVE, a. [motipus, Latin.) 
1, Cauſing motion z having moment. 
Hooker, 
=” 3 the mow to move; having 


power Wi ilkins, 
MO/TIVE. 7. 54 «i; F French] 
1. That which determines 1 choice 3 
* which incites the action. Shakeſpeare. 
Mover. Shake 
MO'TLEY. 4. Mingled of various colours. 


Shake E. 
MO/TOR, ſ. A mover. = 
MO'TORY, 


4. [motoriue, Latin.] Giving 
motion. 


OTTO. / Cone, Italian.) 4 . — 


added to a device, or prefixed to any thing 
written. Addiſon, 


To MOVE. V. a, [ Latio.] 
1. To put out of one into another ; 
to put in motion, F 
2. Dr LW iety. 
3. To * a6", ; to recommend. QDavies. 
4. To perſuade; to prevail on the mind, 


To affect; to touch pathetically; to 
1 3 ""_ Y3 | 
6, To make angry. Shakeſpeare. 
4 To put into commotion. Ruth, 
8, To conduct regularly amen. 
To MOVE. ». «. © 


1. rr 


2. To walk; to bear the body. Heyden. 
3. To go forward. Dryden. 
4. To change the poſture of the LE in 
Ceremony. Eber. 

MO/VEABLE. s [from move.] . 

1. Capable *. deing moved; not fixed; 
portable. Addiſon, 
3. Changing the time of the year, Holder. 

MO/VERBLES. /: [meubles, Fe] Goods; 
furniture; diflinguiſhed from real or im- 
moveable poſſeſions. Shakeſpeare. 

Mann; kee moveable, ] 

Mo ollibility to be moved, 
add eo. MO/VE- 


"Blackmore." 
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— MO/ULDINESS. /. -{ from mesldy.] 


1 


M0.U 


MO'VEABLY. ad, [from-moveable.] $9 a1 
it may . | Grew. 
MO/VELESS. a. Unmovedz not to be put 
out of the place, IY- Boyle. 
MO/VEMENT. /. [mouvement, narf 


1. Manner of moving. 
2. Motion. 


MO/VENT. 5. [movens, Latin.] Moving. 


Crew. 


novkur. (T, Lr] That which | 


moves ano 7 hls J : Glanville. 
MO/VER. . from © * , 
*. Wo The EA or thing that gives motion. 


Wilkins. 

2. Something that moves, or ftands not 

* fill, 8 7 

. A . acon. 

MO'VING. part, 4, Pathetick ; | touch- 
ing ; adapted to affect the paſſions. 

Blackmore, 


MO/VINGLY. . [ from moving. ] Pathe- 
tically ; in ſuch a manner as to ſeize the 
paſſions, Aadiſon. 

MOULD. /. [moege/, Swediſh. ] 

1. A kind of conctetion on the top or out- 

fide of things kept motionleſs and _ 

F 2 acon. 

2. Earth; ſoil; ground in which any 
thing grows. Sandys. 

3. Matter of which any thing is made. 


Dryden. 


4. The matrix in which any thing is caſt; 
in which any thing receives its form. 
] a Blackmore. 
$. Caſt; form. 
6. The ſuture or contexture of the Kull. 


To MOULD. . 4, {from the noun.} To 
contract concreted matter; to gather mould, 


| Baton. 
To MOULD, v. 2. To cover with mould. 
Knelles 


To MOULD. ». 3. [from the noun.] 
t. To form”; to z to model. 
| Witton, 
2, To knead: as, to mould bread. 
MO/ULDABLE. a. [from mov/d.} What 
may be moulded, ' Bacon, 


MO/ULDER. /. [ from mould, } He who ' 


* moulds. | 
To MO/ULDER, v. #. {from mould.} To be 
turned to duſt; to periſh in duſt, 


Clarendon, 
To MO/ULDER, V. 4s [from mould, ] To 
turn to duſt. 


ſtate of being mouldy. Bacon, 


| MO'ULDING, /. {from med.] Ornamental 


_ cavities in wood or tone. Maxon. 


Saxon. ] A mole; „ small animal that 


throws vp the cart. Walton, > 


To MOUNT. , . 


J. To embelliſh with ornaments, 


Prior. 0 


= 


mold and pechpan, 


MOU 


MO/ULDY. a. {from mndd.] Overgrown 
with concretions.. | Addiſon. 
To MOULT, ©, . [unten, Dutch 


To 
ſhed or change the feathersz to loſe ſea - 


thers, Suckling, 


To MOUNCH,. ' 
To MAUNCH. © V. 4, To eat. Shakeſpeare, 


MOUND. /. Imundian, Saxon, to defend.] 
Any thing raiſed to fortify or defend, 
Milton. 


To MOUND, . a: [from the noun.] To 
fortify with a mound. ard: 


MOUNT. /. [mons, Latin.] 


3. A mountain: a hill. . . 
2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or 
place, Knolles. 
. A publick treaſure; a bank. Bacon. 
[moncer, French. ] 
1. To riſe on high. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To tower ; to be built up to great ele- 
vation, 


2, To get on horſeback, Shake . 
4. [Fer aut.] To riſe in value. oe. 
To MOUNT. VU, 4, 
1. To raiſe aloft ; to lift on high. 
4 Shakeſpeare, 
2. To aſcend; to climb, Dryden, 
3. To place on horſcback, Dryden, 


5. To MounT guard. To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt, 
6. To MounT a cannon. To ſeta piece 
on its wooden frame for the more eaſy car- 
riage and management in firing it. 
MOUNTAIN. f. (en. Fiench.] A 
large hill ; a vaſt protuberance of the earth, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
MO/UNTAIN, 2. [montanus, Latin, ] Found 
on the mountains. Shakeſpeare, 
MOUNTAINE'ER, . [from mountain.}) © 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains, 
2 Bently, 
2. A ſavage; « free booter; a ruſtick, 
Milton, 
MO'UNTAINET, . [from mountain,] A 
hillock, idney, 
MO/UN TAINOUS, 3. [from mountain, ] 
1. Hilly ; full of mountains. Burnet, 
2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 
, rior, 
„ Inhabiting mountains. Bacon. 
MO UN TAINOUSN ESS. 1 [ from moun- 
tainous,] State of being full of mountains, 
; | Brerewood, 
MO/UNTAIN-PARSLEY. ſ. [orceſelinum, 
Latin, ] A plaat. | 
don, Latin.] A plant. | 
MO/UNTAN „ 46. [montanty Lat. ] Riſing 
on high. Shakeſpeare, 
MO/UNTEBANE, /, [mortare in banco, Ita- 


an.] 2 
41L 2 1, A 


N o 


1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the MOUSE-TRAY. EL and wp wap] A 


market, and boaſts bis jofallible remedies 
and cures, Hudibras. 


2. Any boaftful and falſe an 


Sha 
To MO/UNTEBANK. . 4. 
r nous. } To cheat by falſe or pre- 


Shakeſpeare. 

MO/UNTENANCE. . Amount of = 

nſer. 

MO/UNTER. /. [from mount. Ons. that 

mounts. Drayton, 

MO/UNTY, /. [montde, French, ] The riſe 

of a hawk. 

To MOURN. . „, [mupnan, Saxon, 
1. To grieve; to be ſorrow ful. 

2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. P 


3. To preſerve appearance of grief, 


To MOURN. 5. a, 
1. To grieve for; to lament, 
2. To utter in a ſorrowful manner, 


Addiſon. 


| Milton. 
MOURNE, Je [morne, French.) The round 
end of a ſtaff ; the part of a lance to which 


the ſteel part is fixed. Sidney. 
MO URNER. g. [from mourn. "IR 
1. One that mourns ; one 
ve” 
2. One who follows a funeral in blac 


4. Something uſed at funerals, D 
MO/URNFUL. 3. [ mourn and fall.] 


1. Having the appearance of NIN 


2. Cauſing ſorrow, - Shakeſpeare. 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow. Priar. 
4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grief. 

Shakeſpeare. 

MO/'URNFULLY, ad; [from mournful.] 

_ _ Sorrowfully ; with ſorrow, Shak oo 6” 

MO'URNFULNESS, .. [from mourn 

1. Sorrow; grief, 

2. Show of grief; appearance m_ 

| MO/URNING. J. [from mourn, ] 
1. Lamentation ; ſorrow, 

2. The dreſs of ſorrow, Dryden. 

MO/URNINGLY, 4d. [ from mourning. ] 

With the appearance of forrowing, 
Shake . 

MOUSE, plural mice. ſ. Imo, Saxon. The 
ſmalleſt of all beaſts; a little animal haunt- 
ing houſes and corn fields. Derbam, 

To MOUSE, v. =, [from the noun,] To 
catch mice, Shakeſpeare, 


MO'USEHUNT, /. [mozſe and 24 * G 


er; one that hunts mice. 
MO/USE-HOLE. h [mouſe and 42 1 5 call 


hole; 


a ** I [from meuſe.] One that "far 


MO/USETAIL. , An bats - 


2 Samuel, s 


cur MO'UTHFUL,. / [mouth and fall.] 


2 Eſdras, | 


O W 


ſnare or gin in 


m ſ. I mus, Saxon.] 
| The aperture in the head of any animal 
bt which the food is . 5 
2. The opening t at w any 
_ enters; the — Arbuthnoe, 
3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. 
L. Eflrange. 


4. A ſpeaker a chetorician ; the "ro 


nn a Addi 
115 
. Sehe. den of the mouth wry face. 


+ Addiſen, 
clouded, 


4. 

To MOUTH. »v, . [from the AN 
ſpeak big; to ſpeak in a ſtrong and loud 
voice; to vociferate, Addiſon, 
To MOUTH. . a, 


1. To utter with a voice affoctedly big. 


7. Down in on Mov rn. 


a 3 wot 
2. To chew z to eat. S 

| 3: To ſeize in the mouth. ryden, 

To form by the mouth. . Brown. 


MOYUT HED, 4. {from mouth, Furnished 


with a mouth, 

MO/UTH-FRIEND, A h and ien 
One who profeſſes dihip without in- 
tending it. Shakeſpeare, 


1. What the mouth contains at once. 
2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 
CU Eftrange. 
MO/UTH- HONOUR. « { mouth and bo- 
_ nowr, ] Civility outwardly grated without 
ſincerity. Shake wk 
MO/UTHLESS, a. [from meurh, ] 
Mc OW. /. Saxon, a heap, ] A loft 
0 a heap, 
* any hay or corn — er 
uſſer, 
To MOW. V. 4, preter. mowed, part, mewn, 
[mapan, Saxon, ] 
I, To cut with 4 ſcythe. Spenſer. 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 


Dryden. 
To MOW. v. «. [from the noun. ] To put 
in a mow, 
To MOW, . 1. To gather the harveſt. F 
Waller, 


MOW. ſ. [mou?, Fr.] Wry mouth; diſtor- 
ted face, 


To MOW. v. =, [from the noun. ] To 
make mouths ; to diſtort the face. 


To MO'WBURN. . n, [mozw and burn.} 


\ To ferment and heat in t mow for want 
of being Mortimer. 
MOWER. 7: [from . on cuts 
_ MO/XA, 


Common Prayer, Shake re. 


MUC h MU F 
oA. indian fed in the MU/CKLE. a. 1, Saxon.] M 
— 2b bet, . the part M MU'GKSWEAT, /. Nee at, we 


aggrieved. Temple. MU'CK.WORM, /. [ muck and cvorm.] 
MO'YLE. . A mule; an animal generated 1. A worm that lives in dung. 
between the horſe and the 9 2. A miſer ; a curmudgeon. Swift, 
. MU/CKY, a. {from much.] Nafty ; 9 
C o Spaniſh. Large pen . 
MUCH. « — 5 — number. ES 4. [mucoſus, Latin.] und, ;z 
' Eftrange. viſeo 
MUCH, ad. MU'/COUSNESS. /. [from mucous] Slime ; 
x. In a great degree; by far, He. . viſcolity. 
To a certain degree, Mark, MICRO. V, [Ls tin. ] t. Brows, 
To a great degree, Baer. MU'CRONATED. ] 2 Latin. ] Nar- 


Oſten, or lon Granville, rowed to a ſharp point, Woodward. 
2 Nearly. . Temple, MU'CULENT. 2. [from mucus, Lat. J Viſ- 
CH. . | ; cous; ſlimy, | 
1. A great deal ; multitude in * 6 MUCUS. S. J. (Latin.] Is moſt properly uſed 
abundance in quantity, Dryden. for that which flows from the papillary 
2. More than =P a heavy N. — or proceſſes through the os cribriforme into 
burthen. Milton. - noſtrils ; Fw is alſo uſed for any ſlimy 

„ An aſſignable or degree. vor or moiſture, Arbuthnot, 
, p N. South. FW, Ladder, Dutch.] The lime and 
4. An uncommon thing; ſometbing „  — — 


ſtrange, Tillotſon, ter. PR 
5. To make Myucu of. To treat withy re- To MUD. v. 3. {from the noun. ] 
gerd g to fondle, Sidney, 1. An 

MUCH ar one. ann aner 
influence. + 2, To make turbid; to pollute with di 


MU'CHWHAT. 24. [much and &]. Glewilk. 
Nearly. Hrterbury. MU DDL V. ad. [from muddy. ] Torbidly ; 
MU/CHEL, yy muckle or Wer mycel, _ with foul mixture, D 


Saxon.] M Spenſer. MU/DDINESS. /. [from muddy. ] Turbid- 


| ' u ſs; foulneſs cauſed by mud, 
MVC. {anc h [from 244 {Sil . ſediment. * 2 Addiſem, 
muſtineſs. Axfooerth. To MU'DDLE, ©, a. {from und.] 


MINI ACE. 7. en age, French. ! A 1. To make turbid ; to ſoul. Pri. 
3 a body with 4 . To make half drunk z to clovd or f. 
— 1 to _ it together, E Arbutbas, 
MUCILA/GINOUS, 4. [mucilagineux, Mb DY. . [from mud.] 
from mucilage. ] Aim; 5 oft 1. Turbid ; foul with mud. Shatsſ; 
with ſome degree of tenaci Grew, 2. Impure; dark; groſs, | e. 
nen 7 [from mucila- 3. Soiled with mud. en. 
ino. ] Slimineſs ; viſcoſity. 4. Dark; not bright. wift. 
WS J. [meox, Saxan. ] Sf . z dull. (from wal] Te: 
1, Dung for manure To v. 4. To make 
, q Wenn l muddy z to cloud ; to diſturb, Grew, 
2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy, | MU'DSUCKER, 7 [mud and ſuck.] H ſea 
« To run a Mucx, fignifies, to run mad- MUDWA'LL. J. [med and wall.] A wall 
and attack all that we meet. ÞAddiſen. built without mortar. South. 
To MUCK, . a, To manupe with =; MUDWA'LLED. a. {mud and wal.] Having 
to dung a mudwall, Prior. 
| MU/CKENDER. Je [mouchoir, Freach.] To MUE. v. a. [muer, Fr.] To n, to 
handkerchief. Perſe change feathers. 
To MU'CKER. v. =. To ſcramble for mo- MUFF, ſ. [muf, Swedish. A ſoft cover 
ney ; to hoard up, for the hands in winter. Cleaveland. - 
| MU'CKERER. 57 Aber mucker,] One that To MU'/FFLE. v. 4. 
muckers. 1. To cover from the weather. Dryden. 
MU eK HH L. J. [muck and bill,] A dung- 3. To blindfold. | Shak 
hill. 3. To conceal ; to involve, | — 


:  MU*/CKINESS, / from muc . Naſtineſs 'To MUTFFLE. v. . [ maſſelen, by. eien, 
12 filth, 2 Naa Dutch. ] To ipeak inwardly; to 4. — 


MUL 
without clear and diſtiaR articulation; 


MUFFLER. ” from e.] N l : 
1. A * face. Arbuthnot, 
. 2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which the 
face was covered, Shakeſpeare, 
MUFTI, ſ. [A Turkiſh word.] The high 
prieſt of the Mahometans, 
e + A cup todrink in. @— Coy 
MU'/GGY. 7 3. [a cant word. Moiſt ; 
MU'GGISH. & damp; mould. imer. 
Mu HOUSE. ſ. [mug and Hesse.] An 
alehouſe; a low houſe of entertainment. 


Tickell. 
MU'GIENT. a. [mugiens, Latin, ] Bellow- 
] Brown. 


ings 
MULA'TTO. ſ. ISpaniſh.] One begot be- 
tween A white and black, 
MU'LBERRY tree, [ J [monbemug, Sax. ] 
MULCT. /. [mulZa, Latin.] A fine; a pe- 
| nalty: uſed commonly of ny ge 
”” _—_ n. 
To MULCT. v. 4. [, Latin,] To pu- 
niſh with fine or forfeiture. Bacon. 
MULE. ſ. ſmule, Fr. mula, Lat.] An animal 
generated between a he aſs and a mare, or 
© ſometimes between a horſe and a ſhe * 
MuLETE “ER. /. [muletier, French. ] Mu 
driver; horſe- boy. Shakeſpeare, 
MULIE'BRITY, g. [muliebris, Latin. ] Wo- 
* manhood; the contrary to virility. 
To MULL. v. a. [mollitus, Latin] 
1. To foften, as wine when burnt and 
_ ſweetened, Shakeſpeare. 
a. To heat any liquor, and fweeten and 
ſpice it. Cay. 


 MU/LLAR. ſ. [meuleur, French.] A ſlone 


| held in the hand with which any powder 
is ground upon a horizontal fone, 
P eacbam. 
' MULLE/IN. f. [verbaſcum, Latin. ] A Plant, 


5 | 1 . 
MU'LLET. /. [mullus, French. A 7 

" MULLI'GRUBS, f. Twiſting of the "a4 
, Ainſworth, 


MU'LLOCK, |; Rubbiſh. _ inſtoorth, 
'MULSE. J. Wine boiled and mingled with 


honey. Dic. 
MuLTANCGCULAR. a. [mult and angulus, 


Latin.] Many cornered ; having many cor- 
ners; polvgonal. * * 


MVULTANGULARLV. ad. [from multan- 


gular.] Polygonally ; with many corners, 


Grew. 


Mul. rA “N GULARNESS. /. [from multan- 


ular.) The ſtate of belng polygonal. 


* MULTICA/PSULAR, a Lau and capſu- 


ia, Latin, ] Divided into many partitions 
or cells. 1 8 * ; 8 


3 | . $2.4 * 
- . wu 


CY 


4 


MUL 


MULTICA'VOUS. . [multus and c 
Latin. ] Full of holes, bp 
MULTIFA/RIOUS, - a. [multifarius, Lat.] 

Having great multiplicity ; having different 
reſpeAs, | More. Evelyn. 
MULTITARIOUSLVY. ad. [trom 'multifa- 
rien. With multiplicity. Bentley, 
MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS. , [from — 2 
rien. ] Moltiplied diverfity. Norris, 
MULTVFIDOUS, 2. [muliifidus, Latin, ] 
Having many partitions; cleft' into many 
branches. Brown. 
MU'LTIFORM. 2. { multiformis, Latin, ] - 
Having various ſhapes or appearances, 
N # : Milton. 
MULTIFO/RMITY, / {multiformis, Lat.] 
Diverſity of ſhapes or appearances ſubſiſting 
in the 1ame thing. 
MULTILA/TERAL. 2. {multus and laterg- 
fir, Latin.) Having many fides. 
MULTYULOQUOUS. 4. | muitiloguus, Lat.] 
Very talkative, 9 a= 


MULTINO'MINAL. 4. [multus and nomen, 


Latin.) Having many names. 


MULTIPAROUS. /, [multiporns, Latin. ] 


— many at « birth, Brown, 
LTIPE'DE, /. | multipeda, Latin.] An 
inſet with iro — e Fg 


MULTIPLE, 3. [ multiplex, Latin.] A term 
in arithmetick, when one number contains 
another ſeveral times, as, nine is the mul- 
tiple of three, containing it three times, 

'LTIPLIABLE. a. [ multipliable, Fr. from 
multiply. ] Capable of being multiplied, 

MULTIPLIA/BLENESS. /. [from multipli- 
able.) Capacity of being multiplied. 

MULTIPLICA'BLE, 2. from multiplica, 
Latin.] Capable of being arithmetically 

N multip ied. 

MuLTIrTLICAND. /. | multiplicandus, Lat.] 
The number to be multiplied in arithme- 
tick. | Cocker, 

MULTIPLICA/TE. ſ. I from multiplico, 
Latin.] ' Conſiſting of more than one, 

Derham. 

3 «SR . [ multiplicatio, 

in. 3 
1. The act of multiplying or inereaſing any 
number by addition or production of more 
of the ſame kind. N Brown. 
2. [In arithmetick,] The increaſing of 
any one number by another, ſo often as 
there are units in that number, by which 

W.. jd or Mp 1 Cocker. 

LTIPLICA*TOR, .  mw/tiplico, 
Latin.} The den pf which another 
number is „ N 

MULTIPLFCITY. / {mutipliciee, French. ] 
1. More than one of the lame kind, Seuth, 
2. State of being many.. * * © * Dryden, 

MULTIPLICIOUS. /. [ multiplex, Latio. } 
Manifold, ta add Brown, 


4 'MULTI> 


b 


MUM 
Mol Tipi k. ben del 1 | 
1. One who La tiplies * -4LAPY the 


number of any thing. — Piech. 
2. The multiplicator in arithme _ 


= To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. [mukiplice, Latin. ] 
1. To increaſe in number; to make more 
on. 


by generation, accumulation, 


Milton, 
2, To perſorm the proceſs of arithmetical 
multiplication. Brown. 


To MU/LTIPLY. . . 
1. To grow in number. 
2. To increaſe themſelves. 

MULTIVPOTENT.. 4. { multus and potent 
Latin. ] Having manifold power. Sbhakeſp, 

MULTIPRE/SENCE. /. Ius and pre- 
ſentia, Latin. ] The power or act of being 
preſent in more places than one at the ſame 
time. Hall. 

MULTVSCIOUS. 4. [ multiſcivs, Latin. ] 
Having variety of knowledge. 

M ULTISILYQUOUS. 8. { multz; and fligua, 
Latin.) The ſame with corniculate : uſed 
of plants, whoſe ſeed is contained in many 
diſtinct ſeed · veſſels. 

MU/LTITUDE, /. Lat,, Latin 


os 


being more than one. 
2. Number q many; more than one. Hale. 
A great number, looſely and indefinite- 
Acrowd or th the vulgar 4 . 
4. A crowd or throng; the * iſen. 
MULTITU/DINOUS, @. {from = 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 


Shake . 

2. Manifold, Shakeſpeare, 

MULTVVAGANT, 7 6. 232 Lat.] 
MULTVVAGOUS. : hat wanders or 


— — much abroad. 
MUL I'VIOUS, 4, [multus and via, Lat.] 
Having many ways; mantfold, ; 
MULTO/CULAR. . { multus and oculus, 
Latin.) Having more eyes than two. 
| Derhbam, 
MUM, interje#, A word denoting prohibi- 
tion to ſpeak ; filence 3 huſh, MHudibras. 


To MU/MBLE, v. =. [mompelen, Dutch, ] 


1. To ſpeak inwardly; to gromblez to 
mutter, | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly, Dryden. 


Te MU'MBLE. v. . 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
2. To mouth geatly. | Pope. 
J. To fubber over; to fuppreſs; to utter 
1mperſeQly. , Dryden. 
MU/MBLER. /. [from mumble,] One that 
SEED rr 
| F » 4 0 from mu mii © 
With — e——_—_ * : 


2. The ſtate of being many; Ae of 


To MUMM. . 4. numme, Daniſh, ] To 
maſk ; to frolick in diſguiſe, Spenſer. 
MU'MMER, f. [munme, Daniſh.] A maſk- 
er z one who performs frolicks in a perſo- 
nated dreſs, Milton. 
MU'MMERY, ſ. [momerie, Freach.] Maſk - 
ing ; ſrolick in maſks; foolery, Bacon. 
MU/MMY. . [mumie, Fr, mumea, Latin; 
from the Arabick. ] : 
1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian 
art - 1 Bacon, 
2+ Mummy is uſed among gardeners. for a 
ſort of wax uſed in the planting and graft- 
ing of trees. Chamber. 
To MUMP. v. 4. [mompelin, Dutch. ] 
1. To nibble ; to bite quick; tochew with 
a a continued motion. 
2+ To talk low and quick. 
3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. 
MU/MPER. . A beggar. 
MUMPS. /. | mompelen, Dutch, ] Sullenneſfs ; 


Glent anger. Skinner. 
MUMPS. /. The ſquinancy. Ainſworth. 
To MUNCH, . 4. [ manger, French,] To 

chew by great mouthfuls. Shakeſpeare. 
To MUNCH, v. =», To chew eagerly by 

great moutbfuls, den 


ryGen, 
MU'NCHER, /. [from munch.] One that 
munches, | 
MUND. ſ. Peace, from which our lawyers 
call a h of the peace, mundbrech : fo 
Eadmund is happy peace; /Ethelmung, 
noble peace ; /Elmund, all peace. Gibſon. 
MUNDA/NE. a, { mundanus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the world. Glanville. 
MUNDA'TION. . Lund, Latin. ] The 
act of cleanſing, a | 
MUNDA/TORY.. a, [from mundus, Lat.] 
Having the power to cleanſe, 
MU/NDICK. /. A kind of marcaſite or ſe- 
mimetal found in tin mines, 
MUNDIFICA'TION. /. [ mundus and facie, 


Latin. ] Cleanfing any body. Quincy. 
MUNDIFICATIVE. 4. [unden and 7 4 
Latin. ] Cleanüng ; having the power to 
cleanſe. | Brown. 


To MU'NDIFY. v. a. [uni and facic, 
Latin.] To cleande; to make clean. 
MUNDUVAGANT, a. [mundivagus, Lat.] 
Wandering through the world. 
MUNDU/NGUS. /. Stinking tobacco. Bailey. 
MU/NERARY. 4a. [from munus, Latin, } 
Having the nature of a gift. 
MU/NGREL. /. Any thing generated be- 
tween different kinds; any thing partaking 
of the qualitics of different cauſes or pa- 
rents, | Shakeſpeare. 
MU/NGREL. 2. Generated between diffe- 


rent natures ; baſe-born ; degenerate, 
Shakeſpeare. 

MUNVCIPAL, a. [municipalir, Latin. I» 
* „ 
MUNI- 


longing to a corporation, 
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MU /RMURER. /. 


ax UR 


MuxrrICENCER. /. le munificentia, e. 
Liberality ; the act of giving. Adalſon. 

MUNVFICENT, | [munifices, Latin. ] Li- 
beral ; generous, Aterb 

MUND 1 ad. [from mun ificent.] 
, Liberall enerouſly, 

MU'N IMENT. / « [munimentum, Latin, ] 
1. = 1 
. Support; 

To MUNITE, r. a. 1 Latin. ] To for- 
tify ; to ſtrengthen. A word not in uſe. 


Bacon, 
MUNT'TION, 7 [munitio, Latin.} | 
x, Fortification ; ſtrong hold, Hale, 
2, Ammunition z materials for war. Fairf, 
MU'NNION. Y. Munnions are the upright 
poſts, that divide the lights in a window 
frame. | Moxon. 
MU'RAGE. /, [from murut, Lat.] Money 
paid to keep walls in repair, 

MU RAL. a. [mural s, Lat.]! Pertaining to a 
wall. Eve 
MURDER. / [mon$on, Saxon,} The 2 

of killing a man ra Sbateſpeare. 
To MU/RDER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To kill a man unlawfully. Dryden. 
2. To deſtroy ; to put an end 157% 
eſpeare, 
MU'RDERER. /. [from murder.) One who 
has ſhed human blood unlawfully, Sidney, 
MU/RDERESS. J. [from murderer, ] — wo- 
man that commits murder. den. 
MU'RDERMENT, . 
act of killing unlawfully. 
MU/RDEROUS, 2. Bloody; guilty of mur- 
der. Shakeſpeart. Prior. 
MURE. ſ. [mur, Fr, murus, Lan] "A wall. 
Nat in uſe, bakeſpeare 
Te MURE. v. a, To incloſe in walls. 
Knolle, 
MU'RENGER. fe. [murus, Latin,] An over- 
ſeer of a wall. 
MURIA/TICK. a. Partaking of the taſte 
or nature of brine, Arbuthnot. 
MURK, /. [ mork, Daniſh.] Darkneſs; want 
of light. Shakeſpeare, 
MURK. /. Huſks of fruit. Ainſworth, 
MU'RKY, a. {morek, Daniſn.] Dark; 
cloudy; wanting light, Addi 
MU'RMUR, J. [murmur, Latin. ] # 
1. A low ſhrill noiſe. 


1. To give a low ſhrill found. Pope, 

2. To grumble to utter ſecret diſcoment. 
: Wake. 
[from murmur. 1. One 

who repines; a 5 a repiner. 

Government of the Tongue. Blackmore, 

MU'RNIVAL. /. Four cards, 
MU'RRAIN. /. The plague in cattle. 


Garth, 
MURRE. / A kind of bird, 


MUS Selk. J. [muſcle, Fr. muſculus, 


from ey The - 


Pope, MUSHROOM. J [mouſcheron; French,} 
2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed. Dryden. 0 
To MU/RMUR. v. s. [murmuro, Latin.] 


| MU'SHROOMSTONE. /. [mubroom and 


| Carew, n 


M bs 


MURREY, 4. more, Fr, morello, Ttaliap 3 


from moroz a moor. ] Darkly red. Boyle, 
MU'/RRI W A 
helmet, a'ca i 


grain, 
MU/SCADEL, 7 . 3. [muſcat, muſcadel, Fr. 
MU'SCADINE:S © — — — 14 
— of ſweet grape, ſweet wine and Fo 


nd 
1. Muſcle is a bundle of thin and par 
plates of fleſhy threads or fibres, incloſed 
one common membrane : all the fibres 
the fame place are parallel to one another, 
and tied together at extremely little diſ- 
tances by 'ſhort and tranſverſe fibres 1 the 
fleſhy fibres are compoſed” of other ſmaller 
fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a common mem- 
brane: each leſſer fibre conſiſts of very 
ſmall veſieles or bladders, into which we 
ſuppoſe the veins, arteries ans nerves to 


ls | . 
ay bivalve thell fiſh.  Hahewt .. 
iy may nt art ch « + [muſcoſus, Latif, ] Men- 
neſs 
MU'SCUL AR, @. [from muſculus, edu. 
Performed by muſcles. Arbutbnet. 
MUSCULA/RITY. + i pop _—_ 
ſtate of having mu rew. 
N 4 [muſculeux, Fr, — 
ws, Latin. 
2. Ae barbs — 
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MUSE. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Deep t3 cloſe attention 3 abſence 
of mind, Milton. 
2. The power — 73 
To MUSE 5. . v. . e 
ve ny to cloſe; ]. — * in 


1 7 e abſent of mind. Sheen 


Erdl. UL. 6. (from 2 5 
Dryden. 


MU'SER, ſ. [from muſe.] One who muſes . 
one apt to be abſent of mind. 
MU'SET. ſ. [in hunting. ] The place through 


which the haze to relief, 2, 
MU'SEUM. . — ned.] A repoſitory of 
learned curioſities. 


1. Muſpro:ms ate by curious natu ralifis el 
teemed perfect plants, though their flowers 
and ſceds have not as yet been 9 
2. Au upſtart; a wretch riſen — the 
dang hill. , Bacon, 


feene.] A kind of foſſil, 

MUY/SICK, J. [poo ] 
1. The ſcience r . 
2. Inſtrumental cr vocal harmony. Milton. 
* 


. 


NU 


MUSICAL, 4. [maſcal, Fr. frow 
25 — 2 en Tens 
4 Belonging ts muſick. — Addiſon. 
MU SICALLY, 1 14 
wi 
MU'SICALNESS../, {from f Har. 


USVCIAN, Lada.) One Kal 
MU J I=, 


a» 


ein harmony; one 


2 purpliſh- or blood colour in it, feeling 
ſomewhat ſmooth or unctuous : its ſmell is 


| perfumed 2 it in brought from the 
— the animal which produces it 


is of the ne of a common goat. Hill. 
— — — ſea, Latin. ] Grape — 


MUSKAPPLE..[. Akind — * 


Ainſworth, 
— 7-—oaphoing 
Af F ＋. GA fort ef cherry, 


W „French. 
1. A wa 


2. — — pled. 227 


MUSKETE/ — 5 
— A ide 


whoſe 
* ETON, eee, French. ] A 


a (hart gun of "bore, 
. [from — The ſcent 
— LON, 4 [moſt and melon. A 

NN KPEAR. [mat and poor] * 


MU/SKROSE. /. maſk and roſe. } A toſe 
ſo called, I from ity fragrance. 
Bacon, Midtton. Boyle, 


MU'SKY, 6 ˙ mf] Ftagiihty fret — Ch 
MU/SLIN. þ A fine ſtuff made of cotton. 
MU/SROL. LE French.) The — 4 


band of a — — Ba 
. ram * 
MUSSH a'T1ON. . [onſffire, . 
mur; grumble. 
+ 
S 9. + Dutch; To 
\be obliged, <d before” 3 Zo 
Maſt is of all — and — and uſed 
of perſons and things. Grew. / 
— Laſum, Latin.) New wine g ne 


| To MUST. . 4. 2 Welſh, 28 1 
10 mould; to 7. Mortimer. 

To MUST. 9. 4. To grow mould 

MUSTA'CHES. ſ. Lachen, Pr Whiſk- 


. ersz hair on the upper li Spenſer, 
r Vor. II. 4 1 


2.2 


MU'STER-ROLL: /. L= and — 


8 


MUTE. « 


d £ Ae 


Mu'/sTARD. ere Welſh 
Freachi} A 4 The eee 
four Teaves, Which are — 
creſt, Swift, 
To MU/STER, ». *. To aflemble in order to 
form an army. Blackmore, 
To MUSTER. ©, 8. [mouflerery Dutch. IMA 


> — —5 forces, ; 
ther. $ba . e. 

N K 7 [om the verd. Th 

1. A review Sp body of furces, B, Jad, 

2. A regiſter of ſoreri muſtered, South, 

3. A collection 1 as, a muſter of 22 

4. NYM. To be allowed, | 


MU/STBRBDOK-/: |{muftth and book * 
book in which 1 — 


MU'STER MASTER. /. 3 


One n flier to pre- 
vent frauds, . 777 


regiſter of forces. 
Mu“ sry. ed, {from maſty.] Mootdily. 


MU'STINESS, /. [from maffy.] "Mould 


dam — 9 
1 2 damp; 2 — 


4. Stale ; ſpoiled with age, 1 


Apid wi fetidneſa. . 
— 2. Dc. kev — r 
the occurrences of 
{ mutabilitd, French. 


ing prodiice in 
MUTABULITY. L. 

1. 'Changeableneſs ; not continuaner in th 
— * Hooker, Suckling. = 
eps 


cha 1 fog 
191 b. 1. 
x. object to 


+ Inconſtant ; un 
MU'TABLENFS. "3 
— 2 


Eve 


8 [ mwration, Pant; mutd- 
"_ Latin har.ge ; dlteration. — 


muet, Fr, mutus, Latin.] Silent; 
not vocal not having the uſe of voice, 


| Dh 
Murx. /: 
heb Ents fat thy Srne of Hooehs 


2. A letter which cxm make no fough 
Helder, 
To MUTE. v. #. [mutlr, French. 1 To den "8 
3s bitds, T 


/MU/TELY. ad, [from mate. Silemiy ; not 
yocally. Miltons 


» Ta MU'TILATE, * 6. kern French 
=_ Latin.] To deprive of ſome eſſent. 
Addiſon, 
MUTILA'TION. fe pmatilation, Ft. motilas 
ti, Latin,] Deprivation of a limb, of any 
Clarthdina 
MU'TINS, 


eſſential pair, 
pa 4M 


* 


MU/TINE, / [matin, rock.] A mutineer. 
Sbaleſpaare. 


MUTINEER, 7 [from mutin, French. 57 A MYRO'BALAN../.--[ 


mover of ſedition. 
MU/TINOUS a, [muting, French. 
tious ; buſy in infurretiony 


1 
„ 


MU!/TINOUSLY. ad." [from ee J . 


ditiovly ; turbulent. +: Sidney, 
MU'TINQUSNESS. / {from mutineus,] Se- 
diciouſneſs ; turbulence, 
To MU'/TINY, „ {mutirer, French, ] To. 
riſe againſt authority; to make inſurrec- 
- tiod- ; South, 
MU'/TINY. /. {from the: verb.] Inſurrec· 
tion; ſedition, Tongs 
To MU'TTER. IV, i. [ mutire, Latin. 
grumble ; to murmur. 
Te Mu“ T TER. v. 4. To utter with im- 
ect articula tion © Creech," 
MU'TTER, ſ. [from the verb.] Mormoy ; 


obſcure utterance. then, 


MU'TTERER. ſ [from mace} amd 


murmurer - 


MU/TTERINGLY, 4d. [from mattering 3 
Ml 


With a low voice. 
MU'T TON, 75 ( mouton, French.) 
1. The fleſh of = dreſſed for food, Sel 1. 


2. A ſheep; now: only in ag lan- 
$11Ige, 
MU [TONFVST, Lien and Sfp] 4 


hand large and — AY Dryden. 
MU/TUAL,'a, {muruel,. French. J Recipro- 


cal; each acting in return or correſpond - 
— to the other. 


ape. 
MU'TUALLY.' ad. {from area} Recipro- 


cally z in cturn- WIN» 
MUTUA/LIT . þ [from ume Recipro- 
. cation. e. 
1 ſe: þ — French, 1 64 

1. The mouth of any thing. Sidney. 


2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hia- 
' ders to bite. Dryden; . 
To MU/ZZLE., . . To, bring 25 mouth 
near. 0 ra 
To M MU/ZZLE. 2 = | þ * if ui 
1, To bind the mouth, 
2, To fondle with the mouth cloſe, | 
L' Eftrange. 
MY. pronoun tefe ve. Belonging to me. 
Brambel!l. 
MY/NCHEN. /. [mynchen, Saxon, ] A nun. 


: Dif, 
MY/OGRAPHY. [. [poegts.)] A deſerip- 
tion of the muſcles. . - 
MY/OLOGY. JS. [ myologie, Freach.} The 
3 and doctrine of the muſcles. 
. Cheyne, 
MY/OPY. JS. Shortne's of fight, 4 
Y'RIAD. / [ mips} “ 
1. The number of ten thouſand, 
n Proverbially any great number, 


Milton. 


Fr MY'R MIDON, /. IAI. Any rude 


+ To MY'STERIZE. v. a; 


 M#STICAL, 


NVS. 


ruffian z ſo named from the foldier of 
Achilles. Suft. 
Laus. 
A fruit. The 
.of Which we have dee kinds: "they are 
fleſhy, generally with a ſtone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or leſs of an 
auſtere acrid taſtes they are the produces 
tion of five different trees growing in the 
Eaſt Indies, where 1 cated * 


MYRO/POLIST. piper and i 
[ One Sho ſells Wal 

MYRRH. g. [myrrba, Latin 4 is a 
1 vegetable product of the gum renn kind, 

ſient to us in —— — fize of 


0 a a pepper-corn to that of à walnut, of a red - 
Burton. d 


diſh brown colour, with more or leſs of an 
admixture of yellow : its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, with a peculiar» arommtick flavour, 
but very nauſeous 3 its its ſwell is ſtrong, but 
not diſagreeable; it is brought from Ethio- 
12, but the treewhich ptoduces it is Whol- 
MY/RREINE; . tee, Lt: Made 
. Lt. a 
of the myrrhine None: os 4 . — 
MY'RTIFORM, ſ. Ines, Lat. and 
Having the ſhape 4 4 15 l * 
MY/RTL .. en, La 1 A fragrant 
. rreE; 6 * Shak Teal 
MYSELF, 7. [my and } "AK em 
word added to I: 28, —_— * — 
ie, not | by proxy; not an6ther. 
M STAGO'GUE.. 4 re One 
+- who interprets divine myſieries ; alſo one 
who keeps church relicks, and tes them 


to ſtrangers; 4 A Vo arr HAM 
MYSTE/RIARCH. Va and Bees. 
One p iding over 2 Nee - 1 


MYSTE/ 1008. a, f myftericux, — 

. Inaccelſible to the underflanding; aw- 
fully obſcure. Yoga | . 
2. Artfully exed, Swift, 

MYSTE: RIQUSLY, ad: {from myfterious.] 
1. In a manner above 1 


2. Obſcurely ; enigmatitally. - Taylor, 


MYSTE/RIOUSNESS. ＋. N erious, ] 


1. Holy obſcuri: Po 
- 2; Artful difficulty or 


To as eniginas. . 
MY'ST RV. /. [Gg. 
1. Something above human dau: 

ſotmethiag awfully obſcuree. 
pa An 2 any thing get adds 
4 Ibahkeſptare, 


8 a calling: ia this ſenſe it 
EAN according to War „ be write 


ten miſtery, from . rench, " © trade, 


MY'STICK, 
1. Sacredly obſcure, 


err fruit, | 


Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, 
Fe Len, Latin. 
- Hooker, 
£4 658 7 44g V+ Ia - 


4067 


- 


- 
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ka it, * 
» os 


and 
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MY TD 
8. favolving tome ſecret meaning; emble- 
matical. | Taylr. . 
Obſcure ; ſecret. L. 
el ad. [from +420 = 
2 manner, or by an act, imply 
cret meaning. ; 


volution of ſome ſecret meaning, 
MYTHOLO/GICAL.,. 4. * 
_ Relatiog to te PEER 


8 


N 20 


NAK 
| =" ET 7 Fs. Af 
A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh an in- 
variable ſound 2 as; No, name, net; 
7 3 plies > SH_4R bot ; 
. „ condeinn, Ccontemn, 
To] NAB. v. 4. Le, Swedith. ] To catch 


Qed 
NI K. /. Arabick. The 


ſoot direaly 


a oppoſite to the zenith. Creech, 
.NAFF. {. | A kind of tufted ſea · bird. 

NAG. /. [nagge, Dutch.] A ſmall horſe. A 
: horſe in familiar language. Prior. 
NAH. . [nogl, Saxon. ] 

1. The horny ſubſtance . at theends of the 
fingers and toes. Dryden, 
2, ** — of birds or beafts, ' 

pike of metal b —_ things are 
4+ A lud ; a bos. 


"4.4 —— two inches and a 
. quarter, 


+6, On the nail. Readily; immediutely | 
Swift. 


without delay, 

To NAIL. 2. 4. WIS. 
1. To faſten with elle, © 
2. To ſtud with nails; | Dryden, 
NA'ILER. {. -f from nail.} A nail- maker, 

NA'KED.. 4. { naco'y, Saxon.] + 
> 6 Wanting clothes; . __ bare, 77 
| | Bacon. 
"3, Unarmed; defenceleſs; unprovided. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden. Sbateſp. 


4. Mere; — 2 Ned. 
NA/KEDLY, ad. 


1. Without 


* 


2. Simply; = gy Heller. 

3. D. ſcoverably; evidently. - Daniel. 
NA'KEDNESS. % {from i!! 

1. Nudity ; want of covering, Milton, 


ru 


point under | 


* 
Milton, | 
" 

: 


=: 
. NA/MELY, ad. 


Hooker. " 


Myr 


MYTHOLO/GICALLY. ad, [from my! „ 
Seal. ]' 1 In a manner ſuitable to hol ſyſtem 
of fab 

MYTHOYLOGIST. JS. [from mythology] A 
- relator or expoſitor of the ancient tables of 

tze heathens, Creech. Morris. 


MY'STICALNESS, /. [ſrom et] In- To MYTHO'LOGIZE. 5. , [from myche- 


Ys 2 


- te] To relate or explain the fabulous 
ty of the heathens, 


'MYTHO'LOGY. . and — 
a n of fables. 7 lee 


x 


=> — RED SDS: DDS 


NAP 


2. Want of vrovidien for defence. Gen, 
3. Plainneſs; evidence; want of conceal- 


ment. 

NAME. . [nams, Saxon. }] 
1. The d. inative appellation of an in- 
dividual. Sbakeſpeare. 


2+ The term by which any * is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, 


3. Perſon, | Dryden 
4 choraQter, | . 1 
«Renown; fame; celebrity. Bacon, 
Power delegated. 8 . 


7. Fictitious imputation, rydens 
8. Appearance; not reality. Shakgſpeare. 
9. An opprobrious appellation. Granville, 


To NAME. v. 4. 


1. To diſcriminate by a particular rr #7 2pm 


tion. © are. 
2. To mention by name. ecluſ, 

3. To ſpecify ; tc nominate, Locke. 
4+ To utter; to mention. | Genefir, 


NA'MELESS. a. from name.] 
1. Not diſtinguiſhed by any mage 


pellation. *. 
2. .One Which the name 's not kava, 


Atterbury., 
Not N 
(from: name. ] Particular] ; 


ſpecially, Hooker. Addiſon, 


NA MER. g. (from name.] One Who calls 


any by name. 


\NA'MESAKE. ſ. One that has the fame 


name with another. + Addiſon. 

NAP. ſ. {hnaepoan, Saxon, 
1. Slumber; a ſhort ſlerop. Sidney. 
2. [hnoppa, ace] Down ; villous ſub- 
nce. b N hen ſer. 


e NAP. „ a: [hneeppan, Saxon. +) To ſleep ; 
to be drowſy or ſecure, Hudibras, Carew. 
I M 2 NAPE, 


NAR 


varx. / The hast of the neck behind. | 


Boch. 
W h e my Table- 
linen. 
NA/PHEW, i, Latin 
bt dl Stun — 


84 71 TI yiry vale yelliw,, with a "caſt of 


pure, clear, NA 2 9. — eral 


brown in it. It is ſoft and oily to the 


touch, of a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, and 


of a briſk und 

bituminous kind, 
take fire, It is principally uſed externally 
in paralytick caſes, 


NA'PPINESS. J Thom ap-] The quality 


having a nap, 


— ſmell; of the 


NA'PKIN, . [from nap.] 
1. Clothes uſed at table to wipe we —— 
2. A handkerchief, Obſolete. Shakeſp. 


NA/PLESS. 2. [from nap.] Wanting naps 
threadbare. Shakeſpeare, 
NA/?PY, a. [from . J Frothy; — 


ay. 
ARCISSUS, L , French. 
12 daffodil. * U oy a — 
* ARCO ric Yagude narcet! 3 . 
Produeing torpor, joy ak room is 
- Quincy. Brown, 

'NARD. 5 [nardus, Latin. ] 


1. Spi . 
2. An odorous ſhrub, _ 
NARE, ſ. [naris, Latin.] A noſtril, 
Hudibras. 
 NA/REWHALE, . A ſpecies of oy il 


NA'/RRABLE. a. [from narro, Lat] "\Ca- 

* pable to be told, l 
NAKRA/TION. / e Latin. Ac. 
count; relation; bot. 
NA'RRATIVE. 6 [norrarif-ve, Fr. from 

narro, Latin. } 

2 Relating; giving an account. lie. 
Pope, 


2. Storytelling; apt to relate things 
 NA'/RRATIVE. ,. A relation J an ou, 
 NA'RRATIVELY, ad. [from 2 


By way of relation. ' 


NARRA'TOR. /. [narrateur, French.} A 


teller; a relafer. atts. 
To NA'RRIFY. v. 4. [from narro, Latin, ] 
To relate; to ziye account of. Shakeſp, 
NARROW, 2. {neanu, Saxon, | 
1. Not broad or wide. 
2. Small ; of no great extent, 

. Covetous; avaiitious, 

. CentraQted ; 3 Ungenerous, 

5. Near; 


6. Cloſe z vigilant attentive, lion 
To NA'RROW. v. 4. | 


+ Te diminith with ee 


Brown, on Tone, x 


It is extremely Teddy to 


Ben Johnſon, | 


pratt. 
in a ſmall diſtance, D yden. 


NA 
. To contract z to impair in dignity, 


Leite. 

3. To contract in ſentiment. Pope. 

4. To confine; to limit. Wat. 

5. [in farriery.} 34 
A. does not take ground enough. 


Farri Diionary. 
NA'RROWLY, «4, [from narrow.) 


1. With little breadth or wideneſs. 
4. Contractediy; without extent, Swift.” 


LN } tin oe . 


e 3 ſparin 
NARROWNESS. /. [from norrow,] 


1. Want of breadth. Addiſon. 
2, Want of co Lecke. ; 
3. Confined flate ; contractedneſi. | 
Denham. 
4. Meanneſs ; poverty, | South, 
Want of capacity. - Burnet. 
255 from ne bas, or bas not.] * Spenſer. 


n L. 4. [noſus, Latin.] Belonging to the 


NASTY, a. Jooh, nat, German, wet. 


1. A 4 thy; ſordid; . 
2. _—_— 
NA'STILY. ad. from #afty.] 
1, Dirtily ; filthily ; yz anne, Bacon, 
| 2 Tins | Keen, ] 
NA naſty. 
1. Dirt; Hayward, 
_ Obcenity 3 of ideas, * South, 


NA'TAL. 4. [nacol, French.] Native ; re- 
— biting to nativity. Camden, 
. NATA'TION, /. Fnatatio, Latin, ] The at 


of ſwimming. ” Brown, 
NA/THLESS, ad. ns, that is, wot, the" leſs, 
Saxon. ] evert eſs, Milton. 
NA/THMORE. ad. {na the more.] Never 
the more. 8 
NATION. ſ. cation, Fr. natio, Latin. ] A 
diſtinguiſhed from another . 


"NATIONAL. 6. national, Fr. from . 


1. Publiek ; general; not propos 
_ particular, Aula. 
8. Bigotted to one's own 


country. 

NA/TIONALLY. ud, [from national. ] With 
regard to the nation. South, 

NA'TIONALNESS. /. [from national.} Re- 
ference to the people in general. 


NA*'TIVE, . {nativzs, Latin; natif-we, 
Freach,] 


2. Produced by nature 3 not artificial, 


Davies, 
4 Sandy 8 : 
w 

3. Conferred by birth, Denbam, 
S to the time or place of birth, 
e 

on inal, 

N FTIVE, h 
; Is One 
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acon. Shakeſpeare. 
aa a. 2225 Farb. 
1. Produced or 2 by . 


6. | Vaafftedy u 9 truth and re- 


7: 
NA 


AL. Jl. 2 


1. An idiot z Locke. 
2 · 2 original inhabitant. Raleigh, 
nature 3 nature j quality. 


NATURALIST, g [from zel] 4 fiv- 
A 


dent in phyficks. ion. 
NATURALIZATION. „ [from natura- 
aliens with the 


lize,] The aft of in 
of native ſu on. 
from natural. ] 
of native 
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1. To inveſt with the pit 


Ss 


W rrr.- ; {from 


1. The ſtate of being given or produced by 
nature. *' 


* 0 reality; not 
NATURE. J. [natera, Latio,] 


to violent 3 as, a natural death. 


3 fo Davie. 
4 e oe ot. 
1 NATURALLY. ad. [from nate. 
2. 0 affect tion. Shakeſpeare. 
pontaneouſly x : | 


5. Laa of Hips. bes 
ng to hips, Tomple, 
NAVE. fe {. fn 1 <a * 
„The el part of the in which 
moves, * * 
rom navii, nave, 
or” part of the church wry. from * 


alf! li 
NA VEL. | 4-0 navels, ban Jo * 


1. The oin in the middle of the 
by which embryos communicate with 
parent, Brown. 
2, The middle ; the intetiour part. Milton, 
NAWELOAII. 5 N is a bruiſe on 
the top of the chine of the back, behind 
the ſaddle, right the navel. 
NR FECRONT. 2 2 herb. E. 5 
5 napes, navedu, r. An 
herb. 1 Miller. 


. a, [nabr, 1 Saxon. 


NAU dtr. . Weck. This is commonly, 
though improperly, ritten 


NA'UVGHTILY, ad. [from vaughty.] Wie- 


NA/UGHTINESS, , (om Wie 
kedneſs ; — *, 


a + a, [ from neught, ] 15 ; 


AVI Bl. . x bed French, ] Ca- 
2 " I | 


NA/VIGABLENESS. 
acity to be 
Wear 

o paſs by — 


To 


ToN 7 

dor boats 

| NAVIGA'TION. fe [novi French, ] 
1. The act or practice of pafling by water. 


Lat.] To 
Avrbuthnot, 


VIGATE. . 4. To . 


2 
1, Ag imaginary being ſuppoſed to preſide Bacon. 
over the materia] and _ world, Cool * IN of navigation. * 
peare, . "NAVIGA'/TOR. f, [nevigateur, Fr.] Sail- 
ng native ſlate or properties of ay N 728 — 0 by er. rer _ 
. AGE. /. Latin, 
bh bs bes freight of pa { (oe, . ] | 
| — NAU'MACHY. — macbie, Fr. naumg- 
4. Diſpoſition of mind. heſpeare, cia, Loy. A fron ſea gh t. 
7 He The regular courſe of this Sbateſp. To NAUSEATE. v. a. from . ws, 
The compaſs of natural exiſtence. To grow ſqueamiſh ; to turn” 7 wi 
„ Glanville, dilguſt. Watts; 
4 —_ affection, or reverence. Pope. To NAU/SEATE. v. a. 
En ſtate or operation of the material 1. To toath ; to reject wich diſguſt. 
| . 2 | e Brown, 
9. 3 ſpecies Daaden. 3. To frike with diſguſt, Swift. 
29. Sentimenu or images adapted to na- NAU'SEOUS. a — nau 9 1 22 
ure, N French. ] LAS 1 11 
AF" AU. 


N A 
wavstoviiy:” 4. L from"; 


ve . 
—— 3. qua 


AU'TICAL. naut edle. P 
Bt 1 1 1 ile, F 8 
"ma 
A e — 
25 bans. r = 
NAV. 1 Lat, 1.4 an, 
14 * * Sa or aye.] 
— re 
1. No; an adverb of Denham, | 


4. Not on! ſo b t more, _ Ben, obn 
' "Word of refalit/ Take 


| 1 en l 
ung The fa nay. 
e en. bye w 


3 ad. Savon, ] Neither; . 
NEAT. / c, Napdick.) A fiſt, — 
* 71 . J. — Saton -] To tem- 
n regulated heat. * 
FN W © Digby: * 
v, al- e ro be tempered 
ö . 


NEAP: 1 ere w, Sixon 3 nepxig, poor. 
N _ Low? Sr only of th the tide. . , 
; Hakewil!, 


NEAR. nen, Saxon, At no t 
D rags * "Dyke. 
* 1. Amok. | $3.90 +4430 
. At band bh” 4 
— "+ Wi tant ** : ; 
NEAR. <3 ENIOSY 
1. Not viftane, - | _ Geneſis 
2. Advanced toward the end of an enter- ' 
3 it oe r | 8 
3 ez not amb ling. 5 
4 * Cloſely related.” * $3 4-4 A 9 r 
| dene familiar; admitted to confij- 
2 | aug 1 
_ Toudhing 3 \prelling z 9 
are. 


5 7. Parſitibnious inclining to covetouſneſs, 
" NEAR-band. Cloſely. Bacon, | 


 NEA/RLY; ad, [from near. ] 
. At no great diſtance, At 
2. —_ 1m. N Ailton. Swift, . 


= ae [Frog a CO VEE” 
NEA'RNES fom near, nn 


. Gagel 3 — . 1 
6 AL 7 * F , 
| 2. Alleser bf blood er affe Alen. - Bacon, 

„ TIT to avarice 3 cxmtion of ex- 
NEAT. 7 [ner See, Siva: oF. 
. Black catile; oxen, _ Shgkeſp, = 

2. A cow or oc. bakeſpeare. 
NEAT. a, Loc, French. TH 


WJ 


I 
wh, 5 7 1 


N 0 


＋ A ien du. 


canly. — * — 


2 . el. Saxon. ay, 


pg 


* 5 we t Wenn La 
. 2. Cleanlily,- 
w | [from neat, 
4 3 . wi _ 3 
nk; n 
. 2 2 =} e ith 


I 5 'The vitt 6f bg | 
* LA. /. | flaw] It is applied ep 
© pearances, nie u elo in the human body; 
ag to films upon the eee. 


* 8. a, Laa, Latin, J Mifty ; 


e Pon 35] Ihe 


NE/CESSARILY,- ad, [from r 
"Ss Indiſpenſably. bs her. 
9. By inevitable conf equence. . Booker, 


'NE/CESSARINESS, fron acceſſory, 
The ftate of bein Lt ; 8 
NE/CESSARY. a, 85 ariut, 19 - 


: ten, 
=> ner Bath fatal; inipetted by fate; * - 


- Conclufive ; decifive by inevitable co 
vence. © © Tilhif on, 
To NECE/SSITATE.'v, a. [from nec at, 

2 To make neceſſary ; not — — 


NECE/SSITATION, \þ. * [from ne 2 
he act of making Ele, fd om: 


'NECPSSITATED: 4. from # 7 
a ſtate of want. are. 
W 4. [from neceſſity.) Preſſed 


with {os Clartndon. 
NEC EAN SNESS. ws. [from neceſſitous.] 
* Perry nth ea fins, Latin] 
hes n. 
5 Want rk b Bok 
. Felendthip. * "= 1 
NECESSITY. neceſſutas, Latin. | 
1. Cogen t ALY fatality, Mile. 
3 b— being neceflary 3 . 
Shakeſpeare. 


"Want; cy ty» Clarendon, 

by rie neceflary for = bens life, 
Shakeſpeare. 
| he” of argument; inevitable con- 
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NEE/DER. 


NEEDFULL 
ſarily. 


- 


"= * "7 N 
IE : =, * , - by 
4 EFFECT . N —__ * 
1 — _. + ates 
4 — FR 
4 7 


. 
=, 


NIL Bx | 
Is A ll wire 


/ 


Exigency ; Neal d 
* Wine lack of any th u 


* 
To'NEED, a 


1, Tobe Wanted; _ 
on, To have 


NEE DFUY. Gs | 
indiſpenſabl . [feel iT. = 
SEDPULNESS, J [om ne 
NEPDILY. ad, [from needy]. In 
— Lom needy] Wan e 


[oe'vl, Saxon,] 7 
ed toned 


ous NCY, 1 
necromance, Io; beer 


"x, Tue aft of reveal 
communieation I. i 
2. Enchantment ; 
NEOTAREY. 4. 


NECTAREODS, 2 as . 


NECTARINE 4. rn: near. 
mx. % 


fruſt a the plum 
from a bin 1 * 
tbe firmer, 

NEED. . [n6ov, Saxon 2 1 


rei of re 


{from $44d.] "One 


affair; 


mg 


CIT ed 


. 


* 4. [from 
voalent. ; 


4 ot ad. Thor? | 
" NeceParily 3 by compulſion z . 


NEPF'DY..a. from need. neceflitous 
diſtreſſed 1 f TIP 
for newer, 


. ook Loſs Poa 


g. F (Ts French, 1 We] The 72 


* z church. 


E pros 3 4. [nefarics, 'Lajia,) 


ked 
and WEGA/TION. eee Li 
French 
* Denial z the contrary. to affirmation. 


e l 


1. e contrary to | 
2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. 


3. Raring the power n 


future * Ws + 
_. 


[rom wt)" oj 


es, Fa 


- 


$779 * 


[need and full} Nece wy 3 


NIE G. 


to pierce cloth, and mm ot the other 
to receive the thread. 
ev compute 


NEEDLEMAKER. 
NEEDLEWORK. /. 
- . The buſineſs o 4 


by tha 6s 3 | 
. 


N ; 2 
Iednss. 7. n Vi: 


nad. ] U [Wag 
= eee, 


in the form of 
il implying the 2 


Hoc le. 


neglactat, Latin.] 
Matebeto. 


A kind 


weed/e and As 
a 2 GET hs 


7 1 from needle. ny He 
= + and "nw, 
Ration.” 


Holder. 


1 


Beniley. R 
. 
N 


South, 
Gk 
propoſition by which bene is 

. 
rticle of denial j as, not, vel 
NE/GA IVELY, ad. [from negative, 
1. With denial; 

not affirmativel 

2, In form of hy 

of ſomething. 
To NE/GLECT. . . 


1. To omit by carele ben. 
5 2. To treat with ſcornful heedlefinefs. 


rk . 1 1 Latin 


"4 
Hife. 
. 


Dryden. 
| bar wbich in the 
egularly 22 


H -FISH. J n 


NEED. FUL. wt 


e. 


. 


Hudibras. 


2 . 


An 
B 


' 


- 


-— — —_ 


NEI 
1. Tnffance of inartention. 
. Careleſs treatment. | 
Negligence ; frequency of arg, 5 


unregarded. 


i 


3 


NEGLECTFUL ler and Full. 
1. Heedleſs ; ks — 


r {from gh] .. Ar. 


ſtate of be 

NEGLE/CT 44 from negleBful. 

NEGLEGTIVE beedleſs i 1 e . 
G E E - 
' tentive to, or e "of. 

NE'GL by 8 


* negligencey - 
abit of omitting by beed- 


Fe 


\& n heedleſs ;\ Wr btn 


3 * of any particular, 
1 


e Worms 
5 Cateleſaly; beedlen Ply.» 


2. 2. with (cornful inattentian. 
To NRUGOTIATE. . . n Fieech. 
To have, intercourſe of buliceſs 

" fick to treat. Bacon. 


ite. NR Halbe 3 * * 2 


. „ F 
APY. bh EE "ie 
to 


NEGOTIATING. a. 9828 wah 


Em 2 in S 
ko: 


NE. . nts Wendy. . as 


70 Niront v. #. [hnagan, 1 To 
utter the voice of a horſe, 


Smith. 
NEIGH: / [from the verb.] The voice of 
an horſe, Shakeſpeare. 


apo . [nebgedup, Saxds.] 


1. One who lives near to anotlter, Clgrend, 


2. One who lives in alen with ano- 
ther, Shokels 

3. Any thing next or near. Shakeſpeare, 

4. Intimate ; confidant, Shakeſpeare. 


$: [In divinity) One partaking of the 
Gn nature, an 

| offices. Spratt, 

To NEI'/CHBOUR. «. 4. {from the noun. $] 


To adjoin to; to-confive on, Shakeſpeare. 
NEJ'GHBOUR HOOD. /. ¶ trom neighb 2 1 
t. Place adjoining, 


2. State of * near each other, 2 


- | ' 


[from cg. 9 NEVGHBOVUALY. ag. 


li- . * $romeun, Not either. 


2 5 Ae * 


NES 


3; Thoſe that tive withia 23 
nication 
NEFGHBOURLY, < [io ang 

coming à neigh ; e 


Wich ſocjal civility, le i e 
G june. [napbeny . LY 
ther 


1, Not wi . A, particle uſed. in the fu 
branch of a negative. ſentence, and. anſwer- 
ed by hole fight, neieber with Gall er 


great, 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond 


"pal or Moll,» to . — 5 


ye 


"Gough 
1 


nor other, 


releſsly, Shake NEO/PHY TE, peopbyte, Fr, neg and g. 
Man bier, SIA Fr, . Hoe 41 F * 


ted ; a chnvert. 


NEOTE'RICK. # Latin, 
5, novel z e he I Me- 


that Wien 7 
W 
he r 


he grandſon. 
weyer * 


RES [nerdad-; 


Konig dark _ 
2 — «mh 2 


7 th 


TCO 2 ; 
bs. 7 g ee. 2 
ub 


ving Nabe or diſeaſes nerves... 
4 4. {from mr l 


te. 


NE/SCIENCE. +, {iron a neſcia, i Te 


norancej; 


EET: 4. [nerc, Süron.] Soft; eably.durt. 


therefore entitled to gdod NES 


1. A'termihation added to an n uhjeQive o 
a it into a. ſubſtantive 
er 7 as, poiſorour, e 


axpn. 
1 termination of many names of 
= where there is a headland or pro- 


| montory 3 
"I 


N E U 


montory 3 ſrom nere, Saxon, a beadlatid z 
as INVERNESS. . | 
NEST. /. [repr, Saxon. | 
1. I 3 — by the bird for incuba- 
tion, Deuteronomy. 
2. Any place where animals are produced, 
Bentley. 
Shakeſp. 


4. An abode ; place of refidence. 
Spen/er. 


4. A warm cloſe habitation. 


5. Boxes or drawers y little pockets or con - 


venicnces. ; 
To NEST, v. . [from the noun. ] To boild 


neſts, Herve. 

NE/STEGG. g. [e and egg.] An eg leſt 
in the neft, Hudibras. 

To NE/STLE. v. #. [from .] To ſettle; 
to harbour. Bacon, 

To NE/STLE. v a. 

1. To houſe, as in a neft, 
2. Tocheriſh, as a bird her young, 
; * Chapman, 

NE/STLING. /. {from f.] A bird juſt 
taken out of the neſt. 

NET. ſ. (i, Gothickz ner, Saxon.] A 
texture woven with large interſlices or 
meſhes. | Taylor. 

NE'THER. . [neoSen, Sax. neder, Dut, ] 

1. Lower; not upper. Peacham. Dryden, 
2. Being in a lower place. Milton, 

„Infernal; belonging to the regions be- 


. Dryden. 
NE'THERMOST, /. I ſoperl. of 
Loweſt. mi. 
NE/TTLE. / [rerel, Saxon.) A ſlinging 
herb well known, , 
To NE/TTLE. v. 3. {from the N To 
ſtingz to irritate. entley, 
NE'TWORK. . (net and work.] Any 
thing reticulated or decuſſated, at equal di- 


. 


ſtance:. Seen „. 
NE“ VER. ad. [ne ever; nzpne, 2 

1. At no time. 

2. In no degree. South, 


+ It ſeems in fome phraſes to have the 
enſe of an adjective. Not any. Matthero, 

4. It is much uſed in compoſition ; #s, ne- 
wer ending, having no end, Milton. 
NE'VERTHELESS. ad. [ never the le.] 
Notwithſtanding that, | Baton, 
NEU'/ROLOGY, g. | veipov and A.! A 


deſcription of the nerves. 
NEU'ROTOMY. 1 [v1e9poy and I.] 

The anatomy of the nerves. | 
NEU'TER. 2. {neuter, Latin; neutre, Fr.] 

1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either ſide. 


2. [In grammar.) A noun that implies 
no ſex, | on Dryden. 

1 J. One indifferent and unen- 
gaged, 


NEU'TRAL. a. [neutral, 49, 
1. Tadifferent 5 not engaged 0n eit 


Vor, II. 


her fide. 


Bacon, 


Donne, | 


netber.] : 


Addiſon. p 


N18 


2. Veither good nor bad. Davies. 

. Neither acid nor alkaline. Arbu'bnot, 

N U'TRAL. J,. One who does not att not 

engaye on either fide; Bacon. 
NEUTRALITY; /. [teutralirte, Fr.] 

1. A ſtate of indifference, of _neithet 

friendſhip nor hoſtility, Addiſon, 

2. A flate between good and evil, Dont. 

NEU'TRALLY, ad. [froth neutral] Indif- 


ſerently. 

NEW. 3. [newyd, Welch; neop, Saxon; 
nen , . 
1. Not old ; ſreſh, Burnet, 
2. Modern, Temple. 
3. Not antiquated ; having the effect of 
novelty, Pope, 
4. Not habituated, Healer, 


5. Renovated ; repaired, ſo as to recover 


e firſt ſtate, Bacon, 
. Freſh ofter any thing. Dryden, 
7. Not of antient extraction. Addiſon, 


NEW, ad. This is uſed in compoſition for 


— 7 Sidney. Cowl 
NEWFA/NGCLED., '@. [new and fangt 


Formed with vain or fooliſh love of novelty. 


Alterbury. 

NEWFA/NGLEDNESS, from nexw+ 

NEWFA'/NGLENESS. : Flad.] Vain 

and fooliſh love of novel:y, Sidney. 
NEWEL. /. 


1, The compaſs round which the ftairczſe 


is carried, Bacon, 
2. Novelty, - Spen ſer. 
NE“ WING. 4. Veit. Ainſworth, 
NE'WLY, ad. [from new.] Freſhly ; late- 
ly. C N 
NE/WNESS, /, [from new] PFreſhneis ; 


lateneſs; novelty; tecentneſs; flate of 
| bring new. Sidney. South, 
NEWS. ſ. without the fingular. [from new ; 
nowvelles, Fr.] 
1. Freſh account of any thing. Waller, 
2. Papers which give an account of the 
tranſaQtions of the preſent times. Pope. 
NE/WS-MONGER. F. [news and monger.] 
One whoſe employment it is to hear and to 
tell news. Shakeſpeare, 


NEWT. . [ Newt is ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
be contr from an ever. ] Eft; ſmall 
lizard. Shakeſpeare. 


NEW-YEAR'S-GIFT, /. Preſent made on 
the firſt day of 17 * 
ckeſpeare, 14 . 
NEXT, 3. [next, Saxon, ] 1 
1. Neareft in place. Bacon, 
2. Neareſt in any gradation, Clarendon, 
NEXT. ad. At the time or turn immediately 
ſucceeding. j | * 
NAS. , (vi, French.] Simple, filly, 
and fooliſh, , Bailey, 
NIB. 4 [nebbe, Dutch. 
7. The bill or beak of a bird, 


2, The point of pen. Derham, 


4 N NVEBED, 


x 


1 


NVBRED, 2. [from nib,] Having a ot 
To NVBBLE, v. a. [from nib, the beak or 
mouth. 
1. To Lite by little at a time z- to eat ſlow- 


ly, Shake e. Cleaveland, 

2. T6 bite as a fiſh does 1 * Gay. 
Te NIBBLE, v. #. ; 

1. To bite at, Shakeſpeare. 


2. To carp at; to find favit with, 5 
Ji losſon. 
NUV3BLER. /. [from nibble.) One that 
bites by little at a time, 
NICE. a, [repe, Saxon, ſoft. ] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute ex- 
atneſs, It is often vſed to expreſs a cul- 
pable delicacy. Sidney, 
2. Scrupulouſly and minutely 222 
bak 


in. 


| 3. Faſlidious; ſqueamiſh. 
4 Faſily injured; delicate. 
5. Formed with minute exaQreſs. 


6. Refined, 
NICELY, q. {from nice. 
BY Accurately ; minutely ; wap 
onne. 


Addiſon. 
Milton. 


2. Delicately. 

NIV/CENESS, 5 [from nice. ] 
1. Accuracy; minute exaCtneſs, Don, 
2. Superfluous delicacy or exactueſs. 


Sidney, 
NT'CETY, 7 from ain? % 
1. Minute accuracy. Prior, 
2. Accurate perf.rmance, Addiſon. 


3. F aſtidious delicacy ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 
5 


penſer. 
4 Minute obſervation ; punctilious dif- 


c im nation; ſubtilty. Locke, 
3. Delicate management; cautious treat- 
— 4 Swift. 
6. Eff:minate ſoftneſs, , 
7. Niceties in the plural, dainties or de- 
I:cacies in eating. 
NICHAR. A. plant. Mil er 
NICHE. /. {. Al A bollow in which 
| a ſtatue mey be placed. Wotton, 
NICK. g. [ricke, Tautegick, the twinkling 
| of an eye.] 
„Exact point of * at which there is 


* or convenience. Sac lling. 
. A notch cut in any thing. 1 

3. A core ; a reckoning, Shakeſpeare. 
4 A winning throw, Prior. 


To NICK. +», a. {from the noun.] 
1. To hit; 


to touch lucki to perforin 
by ſome flight artifice, 74 udibras, 
.2. To cut in nicks or re ee 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks, X 


4. To defeat or cozen. 
NICKNAME, J. [nem de nique, French. 


* 1 


- 


To NICKNA/ME. . 4. To cal 
To NUCTATE, . 9. [nif#s, Latin. 117 


are. » 


- Aiterbury. 


'NUGGARDLY.. ad. Spari 


* NUGHLY, ad. [from nigh the adjeftive.] 


| Shakeſpea re. 


NIG 
A name given in ſcoff or contempt, * « 
Ben, nſon. 

by an 
*. 


opprobrious appellation. 


wink. ” 
NIDE, . . Latin.] A brood: as, A 
nide of pheaſants, 
nt . {corrupted ſrom nithing or 
dtn 
NIDIFICA/TION, {, [nidifcatic, Lak, 
The act cf building ne Der bam. 
NI DING. a, {from ni$, Saxon, vileneſs, ] 
Niding, an old Engliſh word fignifying ab- 
je, baſe minded. Carew. 
NIDO/ROUS. a. [| nidoreux, Fr. from nidor, 
Latin,] Reſembling the ſmell or taſie of 
roaſted fat, Bacon, 
NVDOROSITY. f, [from nidorous.] Eructa- 
tion with the taſte of undigefied roaſt= 8 
meat. « 76 1 
NIDULA/TION. Se [niduler, Latin.] The he 
time of remaining in the neſt. | 
NIECE. J. [ niece, n miepce, Fr, nept is, Latin.] 
The daughter of a brother or ſiſter. 
Waller. 
NVGGARD, . Coane, Ilangick.] A mi- 
ſer z a curmudgeon. Sidney, 
NIV'GGARD. 8a. Os avaritious z par- 


_ cimonijous, den, Shakeſpeare. 
To NUGGARD. wv. 4. 1 the noun.] 
To ftint, Shakeſpeare, 


NVGGARDISH. 2. [from niggard.] Hav- 
ing ſome diſpoſition to 294 
NI/GGARDLINESS. /. {from niggard!ly.] 
Avarice ; ſordid mony. ijon. 
NI'GGARDLY, 4. [from niggard.] Ava - 
ricious ; ſordidly pat ſimonious. 
Hall. Dryden. Sidney. 
parſimo- 
niouſly, Shokeſ V 
NV/GGARDNESS. ſ. [from niggard. 
varicez ſordid pa1fimony. 3 
NIGH. prep. [1 [nyh, Saxon.] At no great 
_ diflance from. 2 Garth. 
NIGH. ad, | : 
1. Not at a great diſtance. Joon, Pill, 
2, To a place near, Milton, 
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NIGH. 4. 
1. Near; not diſtant ; not remote, Prior. 
' 3s Allied cloſely by blood, Knolies, 


To NIGH. . . fi Fra the particle.] To 
- approach ; to advance z to draw near, &. 


Nearly ; within a little. Locke. 
NI'GHNESS. /. [from wigh.] Nearneſs;, 


proximit . 
Lau, Gothick ; nihx, Saxon.] 


NIGHT. 
The time of darkacſs; the time from ſun- 


ſet to ſun-riſe, Shake eare. Craſbato. 
To-NIGHT, adverbially, 2 this night; at 
_ this night, of. 


NI 


NI G 


NICHTBRA'WLER, . 
5. One who ms iſt v1 bances in the 
night. * Shakeſpeare. 


NI/GHTCAP. . [night and cap.] A cop 
worn in bed, or in undreſs. *” Swift, 
NVGHTCROW. /. [night end crow. A 
bird that cries in the night. Shakeſpeare, 
NVGHTDEW, g. [night and dew.] Dew 
that wets the ground in the night. Dryden. 
NVGHTDOG. / (night and dog.] A dog, 
that hunts in the night, © Shakeſpeare. 
NVGHTDRESS. /. The dreſs worn at _—_— 


pe. 
NVGHTED. . [from night.] Darkened ; 


clouded ; black. Shakeſpeare. 
NVGHTFAREING., ſ. [night and fare. ] 
Travelling in the night. Gay, 


NVGHTFIRE. /. {night and fire.) Ignis 
fatuus ; Will-a-Wiſp, Her bert. 

SS NVGHTFLY. , [right and fly.) Moth 

= that flies in the night. Shakeſpeare, 

ES NUGHTFOUNDERED, , [from night and 

Y founder, ) Loſt or diſtreſſed in the night. 
| Milton. 

NVGHTGOWN. g. [night and gown. ] A 

| looſe gown uſed for an undreſs. Pope. 
NIV/GHTHAG. /. {night and bag.] Witch 
ſuppoſed to wander in the night. Milton. 

NVGHTINGALE. /. [ from night, and ga- 

lan, Saxon, to ing.] 

1. A ſmall bird that fings in the night.with 
remarkable melody; Philomel, S$bak. 
2. A word of endearment. Shakeſpeare. 

NVGHTLY. ad. {from nigbt.] Sa 
I, By night. Addiſon, 
2. Every night. Shakeſpeare. 

NVGHTLY. 4. [from night.] Done by 
night; acting by night. Dryden, 

NI'GHTMAN, /. {night and _ One 
who carries away ordure in the night. 

NI/GHTMARE. ſ. [ night, and according to 


— 
preſſion in the night, reſembling the pre(- 
ſure of weight upon the breaſt. 
Shakeſpeare. Arbuthnot. 
NVGHTPIECE, . [night and piece] A 
picture ſo coloured as to be ſuppoſed ſeen 


by candle light, ' Addiſon. 
NVGHTRAIL. g. [night and nezl. Saxon, 
a gown.] A looſe cover throwa over the 


dreſs at night. Addiſon, 
NUGHTRAVEN. /. {night and raven. A 
bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, that cries loud 
in the night, ; Spenſer. 
NUGHTRULE, ſ. [night and e.] A tw- 
mulr in the night. Shakeſpeare. 
NUGHTSHADE. ſ. [mbr reada, Saxon. ] 


night. ſhade, | 
NIGHT SMN G. . [night and 

Shewing brightneſs in the night. 
NVYGHTWALK, 
in the night, 


Miller. 


ſoing.] 


night and brawl- 


„ mara, a ſpirit.} A morbid op- 


A plant of two kinds, common and deadly 


Je [night and walk. ] Walk 


N-I'P 


NI/GHTWALKER. % [night and watt. ] 
© One who roves in the night upon iii de” 
_ fighs, | Acbam. 
NI/GCHTWARBLING. 2. [ night and war- 
ble.] Singing in the night. Milton. 
NVGHTWARD. a. ſig and ward, ] Ap- 
proaching toward night. lien. 
N/GHTWATCH. « [night and wogtch.] 
A period of the night as diſtinguiſhed by 
change of the watch, | Pſaims, 
NIGRE'/SCENT, a, [- recen, Latin. ] 
Growing black. 
NIGRIFICA'TION. /. [niger and facio, 
—. The act of making black. 
NIHV ITY. 7. Lsibilite, Fr. nibilum, Lat. 
Nothingneſs. Warts. 
To NILL, v. a. [from ne wil! ] Not to 
will ; to refuſe, Fen, Fobnſon, 
NILL. . The ſhining ſparks of braſs zn try - 


ing and melting tbe ore. 
To NIM, „ a. [nemen, Dutch, to. take.] 
To ſteal, Hudibras. 


NVMBLE, = [from rim ] Quick; active 
ready ; ſpeedy ; lively ; expeditious, Spenſer» 

NUMBLENESS, /. (from nimble ] Quick» 
neſs; activity; ſpeed. Hooker, 

NUVMBLEWITTED. @. [nimble and wit. ] 
Quick ; eager to ſpeak, Bacon, 


NUMBLY, ad. 2 _ Quickly z 
ſpeedily ; actively. avies, Boyle, 
NT'MBLESS, . Nimbleneſs, Sperſer. 


NI'MIETY, J. [nimietas, ſchool Latin.] The 
ſtate of being tov much. 

1 [from im.] A thief; a pil- 
erer. — 

NINCOMUPOOP. /. [corruption of the Lat. 
non comp.] A fool; a trifler, Addiſon, 
NINE. 4 mon, Sax. One more than eight. 
NUNEFOLD. /. { zine and fold. } Nine times. 

Milton, Cay. 
NI/NEPINS. / [nine and pin.] A play where 
nine pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground 
to be thrown down by a bowl. Peatham, . 
NI/NESCORE.. . [nine and ſcere.] Nine 
rimes twenty, Addiſon. 
NI'NETEEN, @. [ngonoxyne, Sax.) Nine 
and ten, 
NI/NETEENTH. @. [nigonre:oba, Saxon.] ] 
* The ordinal of nineteen; the ninth atter 
the tenth, | PP 
NFNETIETH. 2. [| hundoigonrengoda, 
Sax. ] The tenth nine times told. 
NINETY, a. { hunvaugontig, Saxon, ] 
Nine times ten, 8 
NINTH. 3. [neg»$a, Saxon. ] That which 


precedes the tenth. | Brown, 
NI'NNY. 4 (viene, a child, Spaniſn. ] A 
fool; a hmpleton. dwift, 
NI/NNYHAMMER, g. {from ninzy.] A 
fimpleton, Aaddiſon. 
To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch. ] , 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite 
with the teeth, Bacon, 
4 N 2 a. To 


NI T 
8. To cut off by any flight N 


3. To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth, 

; : Arbuthnet. 
4. To pinch as froft, | Shakeſpeare, 
To vex; to bite, _ penſer. 

8. To ſatiriſe z to ridicule; to taunt lar - 
caſtically. 


Aſcbam. 

Nip. / {from the verb.] 
1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 
Aſcham 


2. A ſmall cut, Shakeſpeare. 
3. A blaſt. — Stepncy. 
4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm, 
NYPPER. /. [from .] A ſatiriſt. . 
C. . 
NI/PPERS. 1 [from nip.] Small pincers. 
NIPPINGLY. ad. [from nip.] With bit- 
ter ſarcaſm, 
NI/PPLE. /. [pyrele, Saxon. ] - 
1. The teat; the dug. Ray. 
2. The orifice at which any animal liquor 
is ſeparated. 
NI/PPLEWORT. ſ. [/ampſana, Latin.] A 
very common weed, 
NKT>I PRIUS, J. [In las.] A judicial 
writ, which lies in caſe where the inqueſt 


is panelled, and returned before the juſtices 


of the bank; the one party or the other 


making petitjon to haye this writ for the 


Eaſe of their country, It is ſo called from 
the firſt wores of the writ, vi apud talem 
locurh prius wenerint. ; 

NIT, /. [briro, Saxon] The egg of a 
louſe. Derbam. 

NVTENCY, / [nitentia, Latin.] 

1. Luſtre; clear brightneſs. 
2 [From niter, Lat.] Endeavour; ſprip 


- Beyle, 
RYTHRING, ſ. A coward, daſtgid, pol- 
troon. 
NI“ TID. a. [nitidus, Latin,] Bright; ſhin- 
ing; luftrous, c Boyle, 


NI'TRE. , [nitre, Fr, nitrum, Latin.]J The 
ſalt which we know at this time, un- 
der the name of nitre or ſalt-petre, is a 
cryſtalline pelloęid, but ſomewhat whit- 
Ifh ſubſlance, of an acrid and bitteriſh 
' taſte, impreſling a peculiar ſenſe of cold- 

els upon the tongue. "This ſalt, though 
it afloros,. by means of fire, an acid ſpi- 
rit cap+ble of diſſolving almoſt every thing, 
yet manifeſts no ſign of its containing 
any acid at all in its crude flate, Mitre 
is of the number of thoſe ſal:s which 
are naturally blended, in imperceptible 
particles in earths, ſtencs, as the par» 
ticles of metals in their ores. The earth 
from which nitre is made, both in Per- 
| Fa and the Laſt-Ingjes, is a kind of 
yellow:th marl found in the bare cliffs 
of the fides cf hills expoſed to the nor- 


thera zad caſtern winds, From this mal 


Der ham. 


NOB 


the ſalt is ſeparated by water; but the 


cryſtals into which it ſhoots, as we rev 
ceive them from the Eaſt Indies, are ſmall, 
imperfet, and impure, Earths of what- 
ever kind, moiftened by the dung and ex- 
crement of animals, frequently afford vi- 
tre in large quantities. The earths at the 
bottom of pigeonhouſts, and thoſe of ſta- 
bles and cow houſes, all afford niire, on 
being thrown into water and boiled. In 
France, where very little ite is imported, 
they make it from the rubbiſh of old mor- 
tar and plaiſter of buildingg, There is no 
queſtion but a manufactory of vie might 
be eſtabliſhed in Eng and to as much ad- 
vantage as that of France. The nit, um 
or nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, na- 
tive, and pure ſalt, extremely different 
from our nicre, and from all other native 
ſalts; bring a fixed alkali, 
NUTROUS, @. [nitreux, Fr, from nitre ] 
Impregnated with nitre Blackmore. 
NUTRY, a. {from nitre.] Nitrous, Gay, 
NUTTILY.. ad. [from witty, ) Louſily. 


Hayward. | 


NUTTY. 4. [from nit.] Abounding with 
the eggs of lice, a 

NUVAL. 4. [nivalis, Latin, ] Abounding 
with tnow, Di. 

NIV EOUS, a. [ riveus, Lat.] Snowy. Brown, 


NI/ZY. /. A dunce; a fimpleton. 

NO. ad. {na, Saxon. 
1, The word of refuſal, Calamy, 
2. The word of denial. Bacon. 


3. It ſometimes flrengthens 'a following 

negative ; ng not. Waller, 

. 4, 

1. Not any; none. 

2. No onc; none; nat any one. 

Smatridge. 
To NOBVLITATE, », a. [nebilite,, Latin. ] 

To make noble. 

NOBVLITY, . [ nobilitas, Latin, ] 

1. Antiquity of family joined with ſplen- 

dour, Dryden. 

2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, con- 

terred by ſovereigns Mobility in England 

is extended to five ranks; duke, marquis, 
ear}, viſcount, baron. 

3 The perſons of high rank. Shakeſpeare, 

4. Dignity z granteur ; \greatneis, 3. 
NO/BLE, a. { noble, Fr nebilis, Latin, ] 
1. Of an ancient and [ſplendid ſamily. 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 
Dryden, 

3. Great; worthy ;- illuſtrious, Milton, 
4. Exalted; cleyated; ſublime, Dryden, 

S. Magnificent ; ae, 

6, Free 5 generons ; liberal, | 
| 7. Principal ; capital ; as, the heart is one 
of the noble parts, | | 
NO'BLE. . | : 
1. One of high rank, no 
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NOD 


1. A coin rated at fix ſhillings and eight- 


pence. Camden. Bacon. 
NO/BLE l/iverwort, /. [hepatica.] A plant, 
NO'BLEMAN, ſ. [noble and man,] One 


who is ennobled. 
NO/BLENESS, /. I from noble. ] 
. Greatneſs; worth; digoity ; magnani- 


Dryden. 


mity. Shakeſpeare. Taylor, 


2, Splendour of deſcent, 
NOBLE'SS. . neb/eſſe, Fr.] 
1. Nobility. This word is not now uſed, 


Spenſer, 
2, Dignity ; greatneſs. Ben Jobnjon. 
. Noblemen colle&ively, — Shateſpeare, 
NO'BLY. ad. [from noble. 
1, Of ancient and ſp extraction. 
OE | Dryden. 
2+ . illufrioufly, Shakeſpeare. 
J. Grandly ; ſplendidly, Addiſon. 
vd Ov. . [no and body]! No one; 
nor any one, . 
NO/CENT, 2. [ nocens, Latin. ] 
1, Guilty; criminal, Bacon. 
2, Hurtful ; miſchievous. Milton, 
NOCK. /. [ noccbia, Italian. 
1. A flit; a nick; a , 
2. The fondament, Hudibras. 


NOCTA/MBULO. , [nox and ambu/o, Lat.] 
One who walks in his ſleep. , Arbuthner, 
NOCTVDIAL, 2. [ne#is and die, Latin.] 
Compriſing a night and a day. Holder. 
NOCTUFEROUS, 4. [nox and fero, Latin.] 
Bringing night, 
NOCTYVAGANT, 2. [no#ivagur, Latin, ] 
Wandering in the night. 
NO/CTUARY. f. [from sech, Latin.] An 
account of what paſſes by night. Spectator. 
NO/CTURN. / [ nofturne, Fr. nofurnus, 
Latin, ] An office of devotion performed 
in the night. Ts Stillingfleer. 
NOCTU/RNAL. 3. [ nofurnus, Latin, } 
Nightly. , ryden. 
NOCTU/RNAL, ſ. An ioftrument by whic 
obſervations are made in the night. p 
To NOD. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation.] 
1. To decline the head with a quick mo- 


tion, Shakeſpeare, 

2s. To pay a ſlight bow. . Gp 

43+ To bend cownward with quick mo- 

tion. 

+: To be drowſy. Addiſon, 

NOD. /. [from the verb.] 

. A quick declination of the head. 

Locke. 


2. A quick declination. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. The motion of the head in drowfineſe. 

, Locke. 
4. A light obeiſance. Shakeſpeare. 
NODA*TION. ,, [from nodo, Lat.] The 

act of making knots, 
8— 7. [from nd.) One who makes 
' 


Pope, 


NOM 


NO/DDLE. /. [hnol, Saxon.] A head, in 
contempt. Ben, Fobn'on. Stilling fleet, 
NO/DDY, g. [from naudin, French. ] A fim- 


pleton ; an idiot. : L" Eftrange. 
NODE, ” [ nodus, Latin.] 
1. A knot; a knob. 
2 A ſwelling on the bone. Wiſeman, 
An interſeQion. Helder. 


NO/DOSITY. g. {from nodoſus, Lat.] Com- 
plication; knot, Brown. 
NO/DOUS, a. { nodoſus, Lat.] Knotty ; full 
of knots, rowns 
NO/DULE, h [ nodulus, Latin.] A ſmall 
lump. Woodward, 
NO/GGEN, 2. Hard; rough; harſh, 
Eſcape of King Charles, 
NO'GGIN, f. I-, German.] A ſmall 
mug. Ar buthnot, 
NOVANCE. /, [See Axnnotancs.] M. 
chief ; inconvenience. | Shakeſpeare, 
To NOTE. v. =. To annoy, An old word 
diſuſed, | Tuſſer, 
NO PER. g. [from gie. One who annoys. 
Tuſſer. 


NOVOUS, a. Lee, Italian. Hortful ; 


miſchievous. Spenſer, 
NOISE, he [ noiſe, Fr.] 
1. Any kind of ſound, Bacen. 


2. Outcry; clamour ;z boaſting or importu- 


nate talk. Baker. 
3. Occaſion of talk. Addiſon. 
To NOISE. v. n, [from the noun.] To 
ſound loud. ton, 


To NOISE. v. 4. To ſpread by rumour; 
or report, Luke. Motton. Benth, 
NOVSEFUL. @. [riſe and full.] Loud; 

ela morous. ryden. 
NOVSELESS. @, [from roiſe.] Silent; 
© Without ſound. | 
8 J. [from i.] Loudneſs of 
ound. 
NOVSEMAKER, /. [noiſe and mer.] Cla- 
mourer. L' Eflrange, 
NOVSOME. @. [ naioſo, Italian. 
1. Noxious; miſchie vous; unwholſome. 


| Hooker, 
2. Offenſive; diſguſting, Shakeſpeare. 
NOVSOMELY. ad. {from _— th 
a feetid ſtench ; with an infectious ſteam, 
NOFSOMEN ESS. , [from noiſome.] Apt- 


neſs to diſguſt; offenſiveneſs. South, 
NOUSY - a. {from noiſe. ] 

I. Sounding loud, 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent. Smith. 


NOLL. J. [hool, $azon,} A bead z » nod- 
©, 


Shakeſpeare, 
NO'LI me tangere. [Lat.] * 
1, Kind of cancerous ſwelling. 
2. A plant, Mortimer. 
NOLYTION. / l, L..] Unwilling- 
neſs. 
NO'MBLES, . The enttails of a deer, 
NOMEN- 


NON 


NOMENCLA'TOR. 


. [Lat. nmenclateur, 


Fr.] One who calls things or perſons by 


Addiſon. 


their proper names. 
ſ. [ nomenclature, Fr, 


NOMENCLA/TURE, 
nemenclatura, Lat.] | 
1. The at of naming. | Bac n. 

2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. Bun. 

NO/MINAL. a. | nominalis, Lat.] Refer- 


ring, to names rather than to things, Locle. 


NO/MINALLY. ad. {from cm. By 


name; titularly, 


Spenſer, 
name, 
a Shakeſpeare. 
NOMINA'TION, ſ. [ nomination, Fr, from 
wminate.] | 
1. The att of mentioning by name. Morton. 
2. The power of appointing, Clarendon, 
NO MINATIVE. . (nominatif, Fr.] The 


2. To entitle. 
3. To ſet down; to appoint by 


caſe that primarily deſignates the name of 


any thing, 
NON. [Latin.] Not. It is never uſed 
ſeparately, but ſometimes prefixed to words 
with a negative power. Pierce. 
NON AGE. . [non and age. ] , Minority ; 
time of hfe before legal maturity, 
Cru Hale. 
NONCE. /. [The original of this word is 
uncertain ] Purpoſe ; intent; deſign. 


Clea veland. 
been . [non and confor- 
nic bon 
1. Refuſal cf compliance. Watts, 


2. Reſuſal to join in the. eſtabliſhed reli - 
gion. ; South. 
NONCONFO'RMIST, ſ. [ren and confor- 
miſl | One who refuſes to join in the eſta- 


dliſh*d worſhip, - Seoift, 
NONE. a. [de are, Saxen, ] 

1. Not ane, Aadiſon. 

2. Not any. Fenton. 

3- Net other. Genefis. 


4. None of ſometimes ſignifies only em- 


phatically get. Pſalms. 
NONE/NTITY. /. [non and entity. 
1. None x fence, Bentley. 


. A thing not exiſting. South. 
NONEXi/STENCE, /. {non and exiſence.] 
Jaexiſtence ; ate of not exiſting. 
wort Brown, 
NONJU'/RING, @. Isen and juro, Latin. ] 
Belonging to thoſe who will not ſwear al- 
legiance to the Hanoverian family. 
 NONJU'ROR. f. [from Son and jaror, Lat.] 
One who conceiving James II. unjufily de- 
poſed, reſuſes to ſwear allegiance to theſe 
who bave ſucceeded him, | 
NONNA/]URALS. g. {nom naturalia, Lat.] 


Fbyficians reckon theis to be ix, viz. ait, 


% 


NOP 


meat and drink, ſeep and watching, mo» 
tion and reft, retention and excretion, and 
the paſſions of the mind, Brown, 
NONPARE/IL,'f, [no and pareil, Fr.] 
1. Excellence unequalled. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A kind of apple. 
3. Printers letter of a ſmall fize, on which 
ſmall Bibles and Common Prayers are 
printed. 
NO/NPLUS, ,{; [nm and plus, Lat.] Puz- 
zle 3 inability to ſay or do more. 
1 South, Locke. 
To NO'NPLUS. ». 4. {from the noun. ] To 
confound ; to puzzle. Hudibras, South, 
NONRE/SIDENCE../, [non and reſidence.] 
Failure of reſidence. Swift. 
NONRE'SIDENT,. . [non and reſident. ] 
One who negle&s to live at the proper 
place. Swift, 
NON&«ESI'STANCE, / [non and 9 
ance. } The principle of not oppoſing the 
king; ready obedience to a ſuperiour. 
NO'/NSENSE, /. [non and ſenſe.] 
1. Unmeaning or ungrammartical langoage. 


2, Trifles ; things of no importance. 
* Thomſon, 
NONSE/NSICAL., 2. {from nonſenſe. } Un- 
.meaning ; fooliſh. Ray. 
NONSE'NSICALNESS. /. [from nonſenſi- 
cal.) Ungrammatica! jargon. | 
NONSO/LVENT, / [non and ſoivent.] One 
who canaot pay his debts, | 
NONSOLU/TION, ſ. [non and ſolution. 
Failure of ſulution. ; Broome. 
NONSPA/RING, 4. [non and ſparing. ] 
Mercileſs ; all-d:ftroying. Shakeſpeare, 
To NONSUUT. . 4. [nom and ſuir,} To 
deprive of the benefit of a Tegal proceſs 
for ſome failure in the management. 
: Swift, 


NOO'DLE /. [from noddle and noddy.} A 
fool ; a fim . " 
NOOK. . {from cen boeck, German.] A 

corner, Davies. 
NOON. / [non, Sax.] 
1. The middle hour of the day. 


Dryden. 

2. It is taken for midnight. Dryden, 
NOO'NDAY, . Lv and day.] Midday. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

NOO/NDAY, a. Meridional, &—MAddiſon, 


NOO/NING. ſ. {from noon.] Repoſe at 
noon, 


NOO'NTIDE, . {noon and as 


re. 
NOO/NTIDE. a. Meridioual, Shakeſpeare. 
NOOSE. . [ noſada, entangled.) run · 
ning knot which the more it is drawn 


| binds the cloſer. f Sandys. 
To NOOSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie in a nooſe, overnment of the Torgue, 


NOPE. J. A kind of bird called a bull-fin 
or redtail, % 
3 NOR, 
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NORTH. 2. 


NOS 
NOR. cou. [ne or.) 2 
1. A — marking the ſecond or ſubſe- 
quent branch of a negative propoſition. 
oye. ety 
2. ives are ſometimes joined, 
Rds * Shake peare. 
Nor is ſometimes uſed in the firſt branch 
for neither; as, " 


I nor love myſelf, nor thee. 
nor ec my , Ben. 7. | 


NORTH, ſ. [nops, Saxon. 
oppoſite to the ſun in the mendian, 
Shakeſpeare. 

Northern, Numbers. 
NORTHE/AST. ,. Lr, Dutch.] The 
point between the north and eaſt, _ 


NO/RTHERLY. 3. [from north.] Being 
toward the north. Dierbam 


IE NO/RTHERN, a. [from nortb.] Being in 


the northern. Shake-peare, 
NORTHSTA'R. ſ. [north and far.] The 
poleſtar, + $8 are, 
NO'RTHWARD. a. [north and peanv, 
$axon.) Being toward the north. . 
NO/RTHWARD. ad, | north and 
NO/RTHWARDS, peand, Saxon. ] 
Toward the north. Shakeſpeare. 
e [north and 9e. The 
point between the north and weſt, 
Bron. 
NORTHWIND. ſ. {north and wind.] The 
wind that blows from the —4 Milton. 
NOSE. /. [nepe; nora, Saxon. 
1. Tie — the face, which is 
the organ of ſcent and the emunctory of 
the brain. | Locke, 
2. The end of any thing. 

3. Scent ; fagacity, Collier. 
4. To lead by the Nosn, To drag by force : 
as, a bear by his ting. To lead blindly. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
5. To thruſt one's Nos E into the affairs of 
others. To be à buſy body. 
6. To put one's Nosx out of joint. To 
put one out of the affections of another, 
To NOSE, v. a. [from the *. | 
heſprare, 


1. To ſcent 3 to ſmell, 
2. To face; to o ſe, ; 
To NOSE, v. =, To look big; to blufter. 
Shakeſpeare, 
NO/SEBLEED. J. [noſe and bleed.) A kind 
erd, 4 0 
NO'SEGAY. /. [noſe and gay.) A pole 
a bunch of 12 22 — 
NILES. 4. [from noſe. ] Waits a 
£ bakeſpeare. 


NO/SESMAR'T, J [ſe and Ti. 


' herb treſſes. | 
NOLL E. . {from noſe.] The extremity of 
Ne of pair of bettows. 


a thing : as, the 
riet and Aeg. ] Doc- 


NOSOLOOGY. . [;, 
trine of diſeaſes. 


* 


The point 


Arbuthnor.” 


NOT 


NOSOPOFTICK, . [ v0; and e ] 
Producing diſeaſes. Arbutbnoc. 
NO'STRIL. / Lee, and Syn, a hole, Sax. ] 
The cavity in the noſe. . Bacon. 
NOSTRUM.. ſ. Ladin. ] A med'cine not 
yet made publick, but remaining in ſome 
ſingle hand. 5 Stil ing fleer. 
NOT. ad. [ne aubr, Saxon ; niet, Dutch, ] 
1. The particle of negation or :efuſal. 
Spenſer. 
2. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No 
more. 7 3 . 
NO TABLE. a. [ notable, Fr. netabilis, Lat.] 
1. Remarkable; memorable ; obſervable. 


Sidney, Clarendon. 
2. Careful; buſtling, OY 


| Addiſon, 
NO TABLENESS. . [from notable, } Ap- 
pearance of buſineſs, 
NO'TABLY. ad. [ from notable. ] 
1. Memorably ; remarkably. Bacon, 
2. With conſequence z with ſhew of im- 
ance, 0 Adliſon, 
NOTA'RIAL. ad. [from notary.) Taken 
by a notary. Aylifſe. 
NO/TARY. /. [rotaire, Fr. from rnetarius, 
Lat.] An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to 
take notes of any thing which may con- 
cern the publick. Hooker, 
NOTA'TION. /, [notatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act or practice of recording any 
thing by marks ; as, by figures or letters, 
Coc 


her. 
2. Meaning ; fignification, Hammond. 
NOTCH. /. (Vecchia, Italian. ] A nick; » 


'hollow cut in any thing. Grew, 
Ts NOTCH. v. 4. [from the noun.} To 
cut in ſmall hollows. Grew. 


NOTCHWEYED. g. [notch and weed, } An 
herb called orach, - 


NOTE. [for e mote. ] May not. | Cpenſer, 
NOTE. . { nora, 15 note, Fr.] 
1. Mark ; token, Hooker. 
2. Notice; heed. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Reputation; conſ{uence, Abbot, 
4. Reproach ; ſtigma. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Account; infortmation ; intelligence 


Sba beſpcare. 

6. Tone ; voice, Hooker, 
7. Single ſound in muſick, Dryden. 
8, State of being obſerved, Bacon, 
9. Short hint ; ſmall paper, Shakeſpeare. 
10, Abbreviation ; ſymbol, Baker. 
11. A ſmall letter. Dryden. 
12. Written paper, Swift. 
13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt. 

wo $i cok Arbuthnoe. 
14. Explanatory annotation. Felton. 


NOTEBOOK. / [note and book.] A book 
in which notes and memorandums are ſec 
. Wwn. - | Shakeſpeare, 

To NOTE. v. a. [ n2to, Latin; noter, Fr.] 
. To obſerve ; to remark ; to heed; to 
attend. | Addiſen. 
2. To 


——— ͤ — — — 


NOT 


. To deliver; ſet down. Hooker. 
3. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 
4. [In muſick;] To ſet down the notes 
of a tune, | 

NO/TED, part. a, [from note, ] Remarka- 

ble; eminent; celebrated, Beyle. 

NO TER. /, [from note.] He who takes 
notice. 

NO/THING, .. [ and thing; nathing, 
Scottiſh, ] | Ip 
1, Negation of being; nonentity; uni- 
verſal negation z oppoſed to ſomething. 


Bentley. 
2. Nonexiſtence. 8 
3. Not any thing z no particular thing. 

3 | y ning 5 Ae 
4. No other thing. Mate. 
6. No quality or degree. Clarendon. 
6. No importance; no aſe, Spenſer 
No pnileffion or fortune. Shakeſpeare. 

7 No difficulty 3 no trouble, | Ray. 
9. A thing of no proportion, Bacon, 


10. Trifle ; ſomething of no confideration., 


Shakeſpeare, 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial fgni- 
cation, In no degree. ' _ Koller, 


NO/THINGNESS. /. [from nsthing. ] 

1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. onne. 

2. Thing of no value. Hudibras. 
NO/TICE, ſ. Lie, Fr. netitia, Lat.] 

1. Remark; heed ; obſervationz regard. 

| Locke, 

2. Information; intelligence given or, re- 

ceived, | 
NOTIFICA'TION, /. [ notification, French; 


from notify. ] Act of making known. Hold, 
To NO/TIFY. v. a. [ notifier, Fr. notifico, 


Lat.] To declare; to make known, 


Hooker, Whitgifte. 

NO/TION, /. [notion, Fr. 
1. Thought; repreſentation of any thing 
formed by the mind. | Newton. 
2. Sentiment; opinion. Atterbury. Sbaleſ. 
NO'TIONAL, 4. {from notion. ] YE 
rior, 


1. Imaginary ; ideal, 
Glanville, 


2, Dealing in ideas, not realities. 
NOTIONA/LITY, ſ. [ from notional. ] 


Empty, ungrounded opinion. Glanville.” 
NO'TIONALLY. ad. — notional.] In 
idea; mentally. VWorris. 


NOTORVETY, 4 [ notoriete, Fr. from no- 
torievs. ] Publick knowledge z publick ex- 
poſure, Addiſon. 

NUTO'RIOUS, 3. [ notorious, Lat. netoire, 

| Fro] Publickly known ; evident to the 
world; apparent; not hidden. Whitgifte. 

NOTO/RIQUSLY, ad. {from notorious. 
Publickly ; evidently. Clarendon. 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS. . [from notorious. ] 
Publick tame. | 

To NOTT. v.a, To ſhear, Ainſworth. 


NO'IWHEAT, / [no and oba] Of 


Shakeſpeare. 


To NOU'RISH. . . 


N OU 


wheat there are two forts ; French, whish 
is bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil; and 
notwwbeat, ſo termed becavie it is unbearded, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. cj. (This word 
is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of not and wiihflanding, and 
anſwers exactly to the Latin non obſante. ] 
1. Without hindrance or obſtruction from, 


Decay F Piety. 
2. Although. 3 2 
Nevertheleſt ; however. Hooker, 


NO'TUS. ſ. | Latin. ] The ſouthwind, Milton. 
NOVA/TION.'f, [novatio, Latin.] The 
introduction of ſomething new. : 
NOYV A'TOR: . {Latin,] The introducer 
of ſometbing new. | 

NO'VEL. 2. { novellus, Latin, ] 
1. Newz not ancient. King Charles. 
2. [In the civil law.] Appendaut to the 


code, and of later enaction. Ayliffe. 
NO'VEL, 4. { nouvelle, French, ] | 

1. A ſmall tale, Dryden. 

2. A law annexed to the code, lis. 


NO/VELIST, / {from novel ] 
1. Innovator ; aflertor of novelty. Baton. 
2. A writer of novels. , 

NOVELTY, / [ nouwraute, French, ] New- 
neſs; ſtate of being unknown to former 
times, Hooker. 


NOVE/MBER. ſ. [Latin.] The eleventh 


month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
from March. | i 
NO/VENARY, . [ novenarius, Latin. ] 
Number of nine. Brown. 
NOVE/RCAL. 4. [rovercalis, from nover- 
ca, Latin,] Having the manner of ſlep- 


mother. Derbam. 
NOUGHT, / [ne avbr, Saxon. 
1. Not any thing; nothing. Fairfax. 


2. To ſet at nought ; not to value; to 
Night. * Proverbs. 
NO/VICE. ſ. [novice, Fr. novitius, Latin.] 
1. One not acquainted with any thing; a 
freſh man, ' , Shakeſpeare, 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, 
but not yet taken the vow. E 
NOVUTIATE, ſ. [noviciat, Fr. | 
1. The ftate of a novice; time in 
which the rudiments are learned. Sant b. 
2+ The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
way of trial, before the vow is taken, ; 
NOY/VITY. he [ novitas, Latin. ] N 


novelty, 4 
NQOUL. The crown of the head, See Noir. 


Spen er. 

NOULD. . Ne would ; would not. Sper 
NOUN. /. Len, French; women, 15. 
The name of any thing in grammar: Clarke, 
{ nowrrier, French 
nutrio, Lat,] ; y , 


1. To encreaſe or ſupport by foot. 
2. To ſupport ; to maintain. 4 
; J. 10 
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NUB 


2 To encourage z to foment. 


To NOU/RISH. „ 1. To gain nouriſhment, 
Unuſual. Bacon. 
 NOU/RISHABLE. a. [from * Suſ- 
ceptive of nouriſhmeat. Grew, 
NOU'RISHER, ſ. {from nouriſh. ] bare per- 
ſon or thing that nouriſhes. 
S Bacon. 
NOU/RISHMENT, [ nourifſement, Fr. j 
1. That which is given or received, in or- 
der to the ſupport or encreaſe of growth or 
ſtrength; food; ſuſtenance, Newton. 
2. Nutrition ; ſupport of ſtrength, Milton. 
3. Suſtentation; ſupply of things _—_ 
. 
NOURSLING, 1 The nurſe ; the ng, 


er, 
NOU/RITURE. ſ. [nourriture, French, 
. Education; inſtitution} . 
To NOU/SEL. v. a. To nurſe up. 
NOW. ad, [nu, Saxon, ] 
1, At this time; at the time . 


4K. 
2. A little while ago. 
3- At one time; at another time. Pops. 
4+ It is ſometimes a particle of connection; 


as, if this be true, he is guiltyz now this 


is true, therefore he is guilty. Rogers. 
, Aﬀer this; fince things are ſo, in fami- 
ar ſpeech, L'Eftrange. 
6. Now and then; at one time and ano- 
ther; uncertainly. 2 2 
NOW. /. Preſent moment, Cowley, 
NO'WADAYS. ad. Jn the preſent age. 
Garrick, 
NO/WED. a, [noud, French. ] git” | fo in- 
wreathed, - 
NOWES. /. [from nou, old French] The 0 
marriage 
any place. 
NO/WISE, . Not any manner or ters. 


NO'XIOUS. a. [naxiur, Latin.] 
1. Hurtful; barmful; baneful, 
2. Guilty ; criminal. 

— NO/XIOUSNESS. .. [ (from, nz Hurt- 
fulneſs ; inſa lubrity. Hammond. 

NO'XIOUSLY, ad. * noxious. 

* 21 


— 


Hurt - 


To NU/BBLE. v. a. To bruiſe with handy- 
cuffs, Al inſeoorth, 

NUBUFEROUS, a, 1.1% Lat.] Bring- 
ing clouds. 

To > NU/BILATE, v. 4. | nubilo, Latin, ] To 

NU/BILF. 4. [ nnbile, Fr, nubilis, Latin, 
—_— fit for matriage. — 

OL, 


udibras. 


NUM 


NUCI/FEROUS, a 
Nutbearing. 
NUCLEUS. . 
thing about -w matter is gathered or 
. conglobated, Woedward. 
NUDA'TION, y. [from nude, Lat.] The act 
of making bare or naked, - 
NU/DITY. . Lund,, Fr. _— Latin.] 
Dryden, 


Naked parts, 
NU'EL. See Nzwzr., : 
NUGA/CITY, /. | augacis, Latin.] Futlli- 
ty 3 trifling ta le or behaviour. 
NUGAYTION. . Langer, Latin.] The at 
Bacon, 


TW A WR any 


ice of trifling, 
no'GaT, ORY. 4. lei Lat.] Tri- 


fling ; futile. TR 
NUVSANCE. . Lniſance, French. ] 
1. Something noxious ot offenſive. South. 
2. [Ia law.] Something that ee 
the neighbourhood, 
To NULL. v. « © ww Sl] To an- 
nul; to annihilate, Milton. 
NULL. 4. nullus 
force; ine eQual, Swifts 
1 J. Something of no power, or no 


eaning Bacon, 
NULLIBI ETY. /. [from nullibi, Latia. ] 
The ſtate of being nowhere. 


To NU/LLIFY. . a. [from nullus, Latin, 
To anoul ; to make void. 
NU/LLITY, 7 [nullte, French. ] 
1. Want of force or efficacy. South, 
2. Want of exiſtence. — f Bacon. 

NUMB. . [benumen, Saxon. ] 

1. Torpid ; chill ; motionleſs, 
2. Producing chillaeſs ; benumbing. 
Shakeſpeare, 

To NUMB. v. a. To make torpid ; to 
deaden ; to ſtupiſy. Shakeſpeare. 

NU'MBEDNESS. ſ. [from mumbed. 3 
ruption of ſenſation. ſema n. 

2. , - ky, = V. 4, [nombrer, Fr, evade 
Latin 

1. T0 count; to tell; to reckon how 
many. Numbers, 
2+ To reckon as one of the ſame kind. 


NU'MBER, /. [ nombre, French. ] 
1. The ſpecies of quantity by which 1015 
computed how many. Shakeſpeare, 


8. Any. 1 aggregate of units: as, 


even or Shakeſpeare, 
| May; more than one. Alien. 
4 Moltitude that may. be counted Milton, 
S. Comparative multitude. Bacon, 
| 8 Agegrega:ed multitude. ** Bacon. 
Harmon oport ions ated b 
. en: cid | Mikes, 
8. Verſes; poetry. | Pope: 
95. In ths. noun is the yariation or change 
of termination to 72075 a number more 
than one. ; Clarke, 
N 4 0 NUM. 


1 


NUN 


NU/MBERER. . [from number.) * He who 
numbers, 
NU/MBERLESS, 3. [from numbir.] has 
merable z more than can be reckoned.. 
Denham. Swift, 
NU/MBLESS. ſ. {nombles, Freach, ] The 
entrails of a deer. Bailey, 
| hon og Laien. numb.] Torpor-z 
deadneſs ; on. Milton. 
nouns a. [numerabilis, Latin.] 
Capable to be numbered. 
NU'MERAL. a. { numeral, French.] Relat- 
ing to number; conſiſting of number, Locke. 
NU/MERALLY. ad. ¶ from numeral, } Ac- 
cording to number; run. 
© NU/'MERARY. 3. [nwneru, Latin.] Any 
thing belonging to a certain number. 


NUMER ATION, 2 — 1 . ] 
1. The art of numbering. Locke. Brown, 
2. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the ' notation of numbers and method of 
reading numbers regularly noted, 

NUMERFATOR. 7. Un Latin. 

- 7, He that numbers. 

2. [ Numerateur, Fr.] That ks which 
ſerves as the common meaſure to others. 

NUME/RICAL. a. [from numerus, Latin. ] 

1. Numeral; denoting number. Locke. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, 
but number. South, 

NUME/RICALLY, ad. [from numerical. ] 
Reſpecting ſameneſs in number. Boyle, 

NU'MERIST, /, [from nemeruvs, Latin. ] 
One that deals in numbers, Brown, 


NUMERO'SITY. f. [from nuneroſus, Lat. 


1. Number ; the ſtate of being numerous. 
Brown, 
2. Harmony; numerous flow, 
NUMEROUS. 4. [numeroſus, Latin] 
1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 
not few, Waller. 
2. Harmonious; conſiſting of parts rightly 
numbered ; melodicys ; muſical, 
Waller. Dryden, 
NU/MEROUSNESS. /. [from numerous, ] 
1. The quality of being numerous, | 
2. Harmony; muſicalaeſs. Dryden. 
NU/MMARY, . [from , Lat.] Re- 
lating to money. Arbuthnor, 
NU'/MSKULL, f, [numb and full. ] 
wn Py a dunce; a tz a block- 


wha 2155 p. 1 | Dull 

F UZLE + | IroOmM gu. . 

ſtupid ;z doltiſh. f l f 

NUN, /. A woman dedicated to the ſeverer 
duties of religion, ſecluded in a 9 _ 


the world. 
NUN. /. A kind of bird. Ainfeoorth, 


NUN, IATURE, J. [from rei, Latin.] 


The office of a nancio, 


VN, /- [Jtalian from nuncius, bus. 


NUR 

I, A meſſenger one that brings tidings. 
Sbakeſpeare, 

2+ A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 


Atterbury. 
NU'/NCHION, . A piece of viftuals eaten 


between meals. 5 Fe. | 
. "ha ably 2 4 

lemnly RI - 
NU/NDINAL. 2 [nundinal, Fr. from 


NUN DIN A RN. $ dine, Latin, ] Be- 
longing to faits. 

NU/NNERY. /. [from un.] A houſe of 
nuns, of women dedicated to the ſeverer 
duties of religion, ' Dryden, 

NU'PTIAL, 4. [ nuptial, French ; nuptialis, 
Latin. ] Pertaining to marriage. 


NU PTIALS. ＋. [noptie, Latin.] | 


NURSE, /. [newrrice, French, ] 

1 8A woman that has the care — 
child. re, 
. 

ſon. Shakeſpeare. 

3- One who breeds, educates, ar protects. 

Shakeſpeare, 
4. An old woman, in contempt. Blackm, 
$: 22 ſtate = being nurſed. tat Fppis 
n compoſition, an thing up 

food. 8 . F Walton, 
To NURSE. v. a. [nourrir, French, 3 

1. To bring up a not one's own. 
Exodus. 


2. To bring up any thing young. N 
3. To feed; to keep; 33. | 


4. To tend the fick, 
5. To pamper ; to foment z to encourage. 


Dovies. 
NU/RSER. 7 [from nurſe. ] 

1. One that nurſes, _ Shakeſpeare, 
2. A promoter; a fomenter.. | 
NURSERY. g. {from nurſe. ] | 1 

1. The act or office of nurſing. Shake . 


2. That which is the object of a nu 
Kare. Milton, 
3- A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted to other ground, Bacon. Addiſon, 
4. Place where young children are nurſed 
and brought up. ' "Bacon, 
+ The place or ſtate where any thing ig 
ftered or brought up. Shakeſpeare. 
NU/RSLING, . [from nurſe. ] One — 


z a fondling 
Sa J. [contraed from npurriture, 
Food; . 
8 Education x Inftitution, 


To NURTURE. v, a. [from * noun. mJ 
n To eduęate; 3 to bring up. 


diet, 
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NUT 
*'o NU'STLE. v. 4. To foudle z fo cherifh. 
Ainſworth 
[bour, Saxon, ] 


NUT. A 
| froit of — trees: it conſiſts 
11 corned: dp het Baths | 
Av buthnot. 
4. A ſmall body with teeth, which corre- 
ſpond with the teeth of wheels. Ray. 
NU/TBROWN. a. [nut and bfown. ] Brown 
like 4 nut kept long. * 


” ms 
of” — 


NU'TCRACKERS: þ nut and 8 
oy nuts and 
1 Ae 


NU/TGALL. /. [ot and gall;J Excreſcence 
of an oak. i Brown, 
NU/THATCH. 
NU'TJOBBER. 5 f. A bird, Ainſworth, 
NU/TPECKER,; 
RNU/THOOK. /. { nut and book, ] A ſtick with 
a hook at the end, Shakeſpeare, 
NU/TMEG. /. [ aut and mugudt, Fr.] The 
nutmeg is 2 
the the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 
its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is 
ſent over to vs z except that the whole fruit 
is ſometimes ſent over in preſerve, by way of 
| ſweet-meat or as a curiofity, The um 
is roundiſh, of a compact texture, and its 
| ſurface furrowed; it is of an extremely 
agreeable ſmell and an aromatick taſte, 
| The tree hieb produces them is not unlike 
our pear - tree in its manner of growth: its 


n whether green or dried, have, when 


FRED 


os eB Le den oth I ned Lo 


OAK - - 
Has in Engliſh, a long ſound ; at, 
drone, groan, flone; or ſhort, & fog 
knot, 2 it is oſvally denoted by 

a ſervile a ſubjoined ; as, man ; or by 
at the end of the ſyllable ; as, bone. 

1. O is uſed as an W of wiſhing 

or exclatnation, EIN | 
2. O is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a 

dir as, within this wooden 0. 

1. A changeling; a fooliſh child left by the 

_ fairies, Drayton. 

2. A dolt; a blockhead ; an ideot, 

W a, [ from oaf.] Stupid ; dull; 

old 


dullneſs. 


nel of a large — not unlike 


eee $$$ 


OA/FISHNESS, J. [from f.] Stupidity ; 
OAK, + ſac, c, Saxon. ] The oak tree hath 


.NUS 


bruiſed, a very fragrant ſmell; and the 
trunk or branches, cut or broken off, yield 
a red liquor like blood. Bill 
NU/TSHELL. f- [Mir and Bell.} The hard 
ſubſtarice that incloſes the kernel of the nut. 
Shakeſpeard. 
NU/TTREE. JS. [nut and tree. ] A tree that 
bears nuts; a hagle, Dryden 
NUTRICA'TION, , [ autricttic, Latin. ] 
Manner-of feeding or being fed. Brown, 
NU/TRIMENT. 5 { natrimentum, Latin. J 
Food ; aliment. 
NUTRIME/NTAL. 4. | from navriment. J 
Having the qualities of food, Arbutbror, 
NUTRYTION. . [ nurricior, French, ] The 
act or quality of nouriſhing, Glanvills, 
NUTRITIOUS. 42. | from autric, Latin, 1 
- Having the quality of noutiſhing. 
Arbus bas. 
NU/TRITIVE. a. [from autrio, Lat.] Nous 
+ riſhing z nutrimental; 
NOU'TRITURE. 14 {from nurrio, 2 hs 
power of nouriſhing, 
To Nt NU'ZZLE. v. 4. 1 from nurfle. 14 
1. To nurſe; to foſter. Sidney, 
2, To go with the noſe down like a hog. 


Arbuthnor, 

NYMPH. /. [.] 
1. A at Ale of the woods, meadows, of 
waters. Davies. 
2. A lady. In NMalirr. 
NY's. {A corruption of ue h.] None is; not 


18. Spenſer, 


O AR 


male flowers, The embrycs afterward 
become acorns in hard ſcaly cups ; the leaves 
are finuated, The ſpecies are five, Miller, 
' "IF [ Evergr „N 7 T Tech, this tree 
v or man 
ra 8 ] 145 407 
OARA oak and A kind o 
ſpongy Tl on 2 Bacon, 
oK a. [from oak, ] Made of oak ; 
gathered from oak; Arbuthnat, 
OA'/KENPIN; /. An apple. Mortimer, . 
OA'KUM. ſ. Cords untwiſted and reduced 
to hemp p. Raleigh, 
OAR, and ge Ne A long pole with a 
hich veſſels are driven in 
the water, Wilkins, 
To OAR. v. *- [from the noun. ] bh}. 


„ 0 


To OAR. v. a. To impel by * 
ITS. 'bo 
OR RV. # . [from gar.] Having the form 
or uſe of oars. Milton, 
_ HAST. % 
 _OATCA'KE. /. [oat and cate.] Cake made 
of the meal of oats. Peacbam. 
OA/TEN. a, [from cat,] Made of oats ; 
bearing vatd. Shakeſpeare. 
OATH, / [a$, Saxon. ] An affirmation, ne- 
gation, or promiſe, corroborated by the at- 


teſtation of the Divine Being. Bacon. 

OA'THABLE. 2. {from oath, A word not 
uſed.] Capable of having an oath admini- 
fi 


- tered, Shakeſpeare. 
OATHBRE/AKING. . foath and break. ] 
Perjury ; the violation of an oath. 


Shakeſpeare. 
ON/TMALT, . [eat and mait.] Malt made 


. Of oats, Mortimer. 
OA'/TMEAL. ,. [eat and meal.} Flower 
made by grinding oats. Arbutbnot. 
DA/TME AL f. An herb, Ainſworth, 


OATS, J. Laren, Saxon.} A grain, which 
in Engtand is generally given to horſes, 


Swi 5 

OA/TTHISTLE, . [oat and tbiſtle. 
herd. Ainſworth, 
OEBAMBULA/TION. /. [obambulatio, from 
obambulo, I! The act of walking _ 
cr. 
To OBDU CE. v. a. [obduco, Latin.] To 
draw over as a covering Hale. 
OBDU/C .TION, / Can obduc io, — 


Latin. ] The act of covering, or laying a 
coder. 


OBDU/RAC a, [from obdurate.] Inflex- 
— wick z impenitence; kane of 
art. 


South, 

OBDU'RATE. 4. [obduratus, Latin. ] 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in 
ill ; hardened, Shakeſpeare, 


2. Hardened; firm z ſtuh born. South, 
, Harſh; rugged. Swift. 


© DU'RATELY, ad, [ from obdurate, Þ 


Stubbornly ; 1288. J 
OBDU'RATENESS, / [ from obdurate, ] 
Stubbornneſs; inflexibility ; 1mpenitence. 


OBDURA/TION, . [from obdurate -J Hard- 
neſs of heart, 


. OBDU'RED. a. [obduratus, Lat.] Hardened ; 
* inflexible. Milion. 


OBEDIENCR. f. [obedientia, Latin. ] Obſe- 
 quiouſneſs; ſubmiſſion to authority, 
Bacon, 


OBE'DIENT. 3. [obediens, Latin.] Submiſ- 


five to authority; compliant with command 


or pfohibition ; obſequious. Tillotſon. 
OBEDIE/NTIAL. a. [obedientiel, Fr, from 
obedient, } According to the rule of obe- 
dience, V. alte. 
OBE'/DIENTLY, ad, {from ebedient.] With 
_ "obedience, Tillotſon, 


A kiln. Not in uſe, Mortimer. 


OBI/SE. ee Latin.) Fat; loadgn 


Hooker, 


"OBJ 
OBF/ISANCE . Eels + ance Br. A _ 
a courteſy ; 
O/BELISK. / 


1. A 2 er Latin, piece 
ſtone, having uſually ſour faces, — te leflen- 

| ing upward by degrees. Harris, 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin of a 
book, in the form of a dagger []. 


OBEQUITA'TION, F. [from obegquito, Lat. 
— of riding 45 * ] 


OBERRA'TION, 5 [from eberro, Latin] 
The act of wandering about. 


E/SENESS. rom e,] Morbid 
- -QBE/SITY, + — _ Grew, 


To OBE/Y. v. a. Jobe, French.] To pay 
ſubmiſſion to; to comply with, from re- 
verence to authori Romans, 


O'BJECT, |. ober, rench. ] 
1. That about which any pony dene 
is employed. 
2. Something preſented ta the — to 
raiſe any affection or — in the mind. 
| ——— 
n grammar. A uen 
by _ 42. T Clarke, 
N . Glaſs remoteſt from 


Newton, 


2. To propoſe as a charge criminal, or a 
reaſon adverſe, ' ] 


OBJE/C E/CTION. J Lehn, Fr. 2 


poſition. 
2, Criminal charge. 

3- Adverſe argument. 
4. Fault found, | : 
O/BJECTIVE, 3. [obje#if, French, } 

1. Belonging to the object; 
the object. 


Watts. 
2. Made an object; POR b, 


O/BJECTIVELY.. ad, 
1. In manner of an ob 1 


e 


2. In a flate of 7 Brown, 
. ECTIVENESS. Rog object ive. 1 
8 e ſtate of bei Hale. 


n 
OBJECTOR. Ta from e One who 


offers obj ien Blackmore. 
O'BIT. 1. To © 10n of obiit, or obivit, 
Latin. ] Funera 1 obſ: quies, Ain rh. 


To OBJURGATE. v. 4. [objurgo, Latin. ] 
To chide; to reprove, 
OBJURGA'TION, Fo [objurgatio, 2 
eproof; reprehenſion. B 
OB URGATORY. a, [objurgatorius, Lat.] 


eprehenſory; culpatory; —_ 


0 BL 


OBLA'TE. 8. [oblatur, Lat. 9328 at 
. the poles, Uſed of a ſpheroid. 

OBLATION, 4. A hemoany Fr, oblatur, 2 
An offering 

Ny . L cbleFatio, Latin. ] 
Delight ; pleaſure, 

To O'BLIG TE. v. 4. Le Latin. ] To 


bind by contract or 
er /TION. f. [ alle, from oblige, 
. The binding power of any oath, vow, 
toys contract. Glanville, 

8. An act which binds any man to ſome 


performance. Taylor. 
| $- Fivour by which one is bound to t 


O'BLIGATORY.. a. [from obligare.] Im- 
poſing an obligation; binding; . . 
To OBLVGE; . 4. [obiger, Fr. obli 
Latin. ] [ 
9 * 
E to lay obligations of grati- 


0 £161 E/ 8 4 1 Th — 
LIGEE', g. e. e 
bound * or writes contra, 


OBLI/GEMENT. /, {[obligement, I) 
Obligation, D 


OBLI'GER, / He who binds by contr 
 OBLVGING, part, 4. [obligeant, Pr. from 


oblige. ] Civilz com tz E vv 


engaging 
oT v. ad, [from obliging. 12 75 


ly ; complaiſantly. 
OBLYGINGNESS. % [from 2227 
- Ts Obligation ; force, 
2. Civility ; com 
OBLI UA/TION, . 
* tin. A. — 
oT. 14 [obliguury Lati 
. n. 
1. Not direct; not — HY not 
22 Bacon. 
2. Not direct. Uſed of ſenſe. Shakeſpeare, 
3+ [In grammar. ] Any cafe in nouns ex- 
- cept the nominative. 
OBLVQUELY. ad. [from ah. 1 


x. Not directiy; not perpendicular 
3 
2. Not in the imme liate or . 


o QUENESS. obliquite, Fr, from 

OBLYQUITY. | 2 — * 

1. Deviation from * — Lass = 
viation from paralleliſm or * 
rity. Hon. 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. South, 

To An v. 4. [ob and *, 

n 


1. To efface any thing written, 


Piety. 


— from oli- 
ation from perpendicu- 
Newton, 


| | 2. Cauſe of 


© & % — , 
. 


. 086 

2. To wear out; er 

OBLITERA/TION Latin. 
2 


Effacement ; 
OBLPVION, „ eblivio, Latin. 
1. Forgetf z ceſſation of remembrance. 


Drown. 
2 n ; general pardan of crimes im 


Goo a. Latin, ] Cau- 
88. On = 
than — C — J 
OBLO/NGLY, ad. [from oblong.] In an ob- 
Fe. direction. 


Wy e . [from- cbleng. ] 


— — — pg ge .. 


e 
OBMUTE/SCENCE. from — 
Latin.] Loſs of {; 
OBNO/XIOUS, . Kaan, — 
1. Subject. Bacon, 
2, Liable to puniſhment. Caan. 


3. Liable; expoſed. 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS. 4. [from — 
Subjection ; liableneſs to puniſhment. 

OBNO'X1OUSLY. a. { from obnoxious, J 
In a ſtate of ſubjection; in the Nate of one 
liable to puniſhment. 

To QBNU'/BILATE. v. 4. [ebrnubile, Lat.] 
To cloud ; to obſcure. 

O/BOLE, /. [obolus, Latin.] In —— 
twelve grains. 

OBRE/PTION, ſ. [cbreptis, Latin. } The 
act of creeping on. 

To OBRO/GATE. v. 4. rg 2 
To proclaim a contrary law for 
tion of the former. 


2. Immodeſt ; not — to chaſtity of 
mind. Milton, 
2. Offenſive ; diſguſting. Dryden, 

„ Inauſpicious z ill omened. Dryden. 


0 $SCE/NELY, ad. [from abſcene.} In an 
mpure and unchaſte manner. 
OBSCENENESS, J. e J Im- 
OBSCE/NITY purity o Pa or 
language; unchaſtity ; lewdneſs, Dryden. 
OBSCURA'TION. 7 Fr Latin. ] 
1. The act of darkening, a ** 
2. A ſtate of being darkened. 
OBSCU'RE, a. [ob curus, Latin.] 
1. Dark ; n. glvomy, "3 
derin ſi ght. Milton. 
2. Liviag i in the dark, Shakeſpeare. 
1 eaſily intellighble ; abſtruſe ;; diffi - 


4+ Not noted; not obſervable, Anerbury, 
To OBSCURE: v. a. . Lebe, * 5 
0 


OBS 


1. To darken; to make dark. " Pope, 4. To find by attention; to note. Lats 
2. To make leſs viſible. Brown, 3. To tegard or keep AY Exodus, 

3. To make leſs intelligible. Holder, 4. To obey ; to follow. e 
4 To make leſs glorious, beautiful, « of il- To OBSE/RVE., v. n, | 
luftrious. 1 1. = be tennis, ; _— 

OBSCU/RELY, ad. [from obſcure. 2. To make are Pepe. 
- x, Not brightly ; 2 luminouſly. . OBSE'RVER. /. [from obſerve. ] 

. Out of z privately z withoot no- 1. One who vigilantly on perſons and 
- Lice, Addiſon, Swifts 
Not clearly ; not plainly. * One who loaks on 3 the bebolder. 

SCU/RENESS, onne, 
OBSCU/RITY J bene, Latin, ] 2. One who keeps any law or cuſtom or 
1. Darkneſs ; want of light. Donne, practice. Bacon, 
2. Vnnoticed fate; privacy, | OBSE'RVINGLY, | | {from ng. ] 
Darkneſs of 8 Boyle. Locke, Attentively ; carefu 8 p 
CRA'TION, f. ſobſecratio, Latin. } OBSE/SSION? JL. [ob „ Latin,] - 

Intreaty ; ſupplicatiom 6 a. 1. no _=_ of — 5 

wt" U obſequer, Fren 2+ The attack of Satan, antecedent 

— aw funeral ſolemnities. poſſeſſion. 

Sidney. OBSVDIONAL, #4, [obfidionalis, Lat.] Be- 


2. — the Gngular, 8 


properly. | 
OBSE/QU IQUS. 4. [from 8 Lat.] 


2. Obedient; compliant; not refiſting. 
Milton. 
2. In Shakeſpeare; funeral. 
OBSE'QUIOUSLY. ad. [from obſ. 
. Obediently; with compliance, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it fignifies, with — 
rites. 
OBSE/QUIOUSNESS. ſ. {from ebſequions. 
Obedience ; compliance, outh, 
OBSE/RVABLE. 2. {from 05ſerve, Latin. ] 
Remarkable ; eminent. oper's, 
OBSERVABL V. ad. ¶ from ebfereable.) In 
a manner worthy of note. Brown, 
OBSE/RV ANCE. /. [obſervance, French. 
2. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence. Dry 


. Religious rite, Rogers, 
2» Attentive practice. Rogers. 
4. Rule of practice. ne. 
8 Careful obedience. opers, 
Obſervation z attention. 1 Hale. 
Obedient d. Wotton, eſcommon, 
1 f obſervans,” Latin.) * 


1. Attentive; ; diligent; watchful, Raleigh, 


. Reſpectſuliy attentive. Pope. 
ol Meanly dntiful ; ſubmiſſive. Raleigh, 
SE'RVANT, J. A laviſh attendant, 


Shak? 
OBSERVA*TION. /. [obſerwatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of obſerving, noting, or re- 
marking, Rogers, 
2. Notion gained by obſerving ; note ; re- 
mark, E atts, 
OBSERVA/TOR. fe [obſervateur, Fr. from 
obſeryo, Latin.] One that obſerves; a te- 
marker. ryden, 
OBSE/RVATORY, /. ta 17 A 
place built for aſtronomical booed we 
To OBSE/R VE. v. a. [obſerwve, Latin.] 
1. To watch j to regard attentively. Taylor. 


OBS 


longing to a ſiege. Di#. 


OBSO/LETE, a. obſoletus, Latin, ) Worn 
out of uſe; Aube, 1 


©BSOLE'TENESS. J. from «bſolete. ] State 
of being worn out of uſe ;' unfaſhionable- 


neſs, 
] OBSTACLE. J. [obftacke, Fr. een, 


Latin. ] 3 hinderance 3 
obſtruction. . 4 Loom ier. 
OBSTETRICA obſletricor 
Latin. ] The office of a — l 
OBSTET TRICK. a, [from obftetrix, — 
Midwifiſh ; befitting a midwife ; doing the 
midwife's office. Dunciad. 
O/BSTINACY. . [obftinacio, Lat,] Stub- 
boraneſs; contumacy ; pertinacy ; perfiſts 
ency. Locle. 
2 INA TE. 4. [obſinatus, Lat.] Stub - 


z contumacious; fixed in * 
O'BSTINATELY. ad. from nate, 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly 1 Aas. ] 


oO BSTINATENESS.. 7 V. [ from obſflinate, ] 
Stubbornneſs, ben pe Lada. 
OBSTIPA'TION, 
The act of — i any 2 
OBSTRE/PEROUS. 3. [obftreperns, Lat.] 
Loud ; clamorous ; noiſy; turbulent vo- 


ci ferous. Dy den. 
OBSTRE/PEROUSLY, ad. ow 92 
ren.] Loudly; clamourov 


OBS IRE/PERQUSNESS. |. [ from oH pe- 
rous,] Loudneſs; * f noiſe. 

OBSTRUCTION, /. [from oH ria. Lat.] 
Obligation; bond. Milton, 

To OBSTRU'/CT. . &. [ahr uo, Latin,} 
1. To hinder; to be in the way of; to 
block up; 5 _ | Arbuthnot, 
2. To oppo 


ppoſe to retard, 
4. OBSTRUJCTER. 7, [from us.] On 


that hinders or ſes, 
88 OBSTRU/C- 


of 


Lad 


c 


4 
; 
J 
* 
1 
5 
1 
4 


0B 


OBSTRU/CTION, . T Latin. 
1. 1 difficulty. +1 
iment. Clarendon. 


2. Obſtacle 

3 [In — 2 The blocking vp of any 
canal in the human body, ſo as to prevent 
the flowing of any fluid through it. | 


e 


TRY" Hindering 3 cauſi 
OBSTRU'CTIVE. . Impediment] obſtacle, 


O/BSTRUENT. 3. [obſtruens, Latin. Hin- 
dering ; blocking up. 


OBSTUPEFA/CTION, ae ve Lat.] 


OBSTUPEFA/CTIVE. a, 


ehfupefa- 
— Latin. ] Obſtructing 


The act of induciug Nu 2 from 
e mental _ 


To OBTAIN. Y, 4.  [obtineo, 8 


1. To gain; to acquire; to procure, 
2. To impetrate ; to gain by conceſſion, 


Hooker, 
To OBTAIN, v. . 
1. To continue in uſe. Baker. 
2. To be eſtabliſhed, Ow 
3. To prevail 3 to ſucceed, 
OBTAUVNABLE, 4. [from obtain.) * To be 
procured, Arbuthnot, 
OBTAI'NER, /. [from obtain.]' He who 
obtains. 
To OBTE'MPER ATE. v. 4. _ 
French; obtempero ova 4 
To OBTEND. >, « v. a: Lebt Latin. 
1. To oppoſe ; to hold out in oppo . 
2. To pretend ; to offer as the reaſon of 


any thing. Dryden. 
OBTENEBRAY/TION, ſ. [es and renebre, 
Lok Darkneſs ; the ſlate of being n 
acon. 
OBTE/NSION. . [from obtend.] The act 
of obtending. 
To OBTE/ST..v. 4. [obteftor, Latin. ] To 


beſeech ; to ſupplicate. den. 
OBTESTA/TION, f. [obteftatio, Lat. from 
Supplication z entreaty. 
oBTRI ATION. 11 . Latin, 1 
Slander ; detraction 
To OBTRU/DE, v. 4. [obtrude, 2 To 
_ thruſt into any place or ſtate by force 
impoſture. Hall 
OBTRU/DER. 1. — One that 
obtrudes. 


2 
PBTRUV'SION. /. {from ebrru 275 
The act of Dre , ng Chaves, 
OBTRU'SIVB. a. from obtrude } Inclined 
to e ö 
7e OBTUMND, [obrunds, 2 T Th To 
0 V, . 
unt; to dull; to quell; to desde. 


' 
- £ 


OCC 


OBTURA'TION, /, [from obraratus, Lat. J 


The act of ſtopping up thing with 
ſomething ſmeared over AE 
from obtuſe and 


OBTU/SANGULAR., a. 
than right 


| engl] Having angles 


OBTU'SE. a, [obtuſur, Latin.] 14564 
1. Not pointed; not acute, | 
2. Not — dull ; ſtupid, Milton, 
Not ſhrill gg" as, 2. 
OBTU'SELY. ad. | from-obtuſe, 1 N 
1. 8 point. 


=. Dully; 
neſs ; dulneſs, , 
OBTU'SION. /. _ . * 
2. The ſtate of — ng dulled, — 
thing happening not conſtantly 
ly, but ancertai 
turn toward. 
To O/BVIATE, v, a. [from obviu, 12 


OBTU'SENESS, I. [from obruſe.] Blunt- 
1. The act 
OBVE/NTION, . [oebvenio, Latin. 
To OBVE/RT, — [ cbwerto,. . 
— — To meet in the way; 4. 
Weodward, 


BVIOUS. a, [obvius, La , 
1, Meeting any thing; o in front to 
any _ Milton. 


3. Baſily — plain; evident. 


onen. od. [from ebviow.] Roi. 
Locke, 


O'BYJOUSNESS, J. 

being evident or apparent. Beyle. 

To OBU'/MBRATE, v. 4. | obumbro, Lat.] 
To ſhade ; to cloud, 

OBU MBRA/TION, . [from obumbro, Lat} 
The act of darkening or — . 

OCCA/SION, /. [ 


. 
1. Occurrence ; 222 


Hooker, 
2. Opportunity; convenience. —_ 
3- Accidental cauſe, Spenſer, 
4. Reaſon not cogent, Ty 
. Sbateſpea re. 
5 Incidental need; caſual exigence, 
er, 


To OCCA/SION. . a. {from the bonn. 
1. To cauſe caſually. Aterbury. 
2. To cauſe ; to produce. Temples. 

To inſluence. a 
SIONAL. „e eceafion, 1 
2. Incidental ; caſ 
2. - Producing by accident. Breton. 
8. Pepducing by eccafion or —_— — 


OCCASION ONALLY, ad of. les. —= 


According to incidental 
To OCCA/SIONER. /[. ſrom occafien. 4 
54 ACC1- 


— —— 4 Rn . ” 


—E—ͤ—z —́ ⁵ 


| 
| 
; 
| 
\ 
5 
1 


. Weſt, 
OCCIDE/NTAL. 3. 


OCCU'LTNESS. /. 


Oe Se w— ow. 4 


. To be preſented to the 


OCC 
OCCECA'TION. . [oreateatio, Lat.) The 
—  — oy Jy men rey f, 


Weſter N. 


GEEFDUOUS. 4. rb Latin.] Wel. 


oc rr Al. @, ¶eccipitalii, Lat. ] Placed 
in the hinder part of the head. 
OfCCIFUT, . [Latin.] The hinder part of 
the head, "Uo 23 ig 
OCCVSION, occiſio, 
act of killi 70 
To OCCLU/DE, . 4. [occludo, Latin 
ſhut up, «oo 


8 6 occlaſus, Latin,] Shut up; 


 ©CCLU'SION. f [occlafo, Lt] 2 at 


of ſhutting up. 
OCCU'/LT. @, [occultus, Latin. ] Secret; 
| hidden; unknown; 
Newtor, 


QCCULTA/TION. fe Leccultatio, Lat.] In 
aſtronomy, is the time — or plant 
is hidden from our Harris, 

From occult, ] Secret» 
neſs ; Rate of id, 

O/CCUPANCY. ſ. | from , Latin, ] 
The act of taking poſſeflion. M urbunton. 

O/CCUPANT. hk 2 Lat.] He that 
takes thing. Bacon. 

To O'CCUPATE. v. 4. {occipo, Lat. To 
take up. Bacon. 

OCCUPA/TION, ſ. [occupatio, Latin, 

1. The act of taking poſſeſſon. 
2, Employment; bubneſs. | Wake. 


8 Trade; calling; vocation. Shakeſpeare, 


UPIER. . {from occupy. 
2. A 1 who A into his 


poſſeſſion. Raleigh, 
2. One who follows any employment. 
Ezekiel. 
To O/CCUPY, . 6. [ocuper, Fr. occupo, 
Latin, ] 


T. ny e Brown. 
Y3 


8. To buly ; to employ Eccluf. 

3. To follow as bufinefs.. Common Prayer. 

4- To uſe; to expend. ' Exodus. 
To O'CCUPY, v. u. To follow ms 
To OCCUR. v. 5. [vccurre,- Latin, 
memory or at- 
tention, Bacon, 
2. Toa r here and there. Locke, 
3- To 3 ts ſtrike azaiaſt 3. to meet, 


t 
OCCURRENCE. 7 88 French.} 
3+ Incident; accidental event. Locke, 


7. Qccafiqgal preſentations... Wang, 


89 + 4 


OCT, 
OCCU/RRENT, , Fr, occurrent, 
Latin, ] — 1 — — 


OCCU'RSION, /. [occurjum, Lat} Chr; 


mutual blow. Boyle, 
OCEAN. . [oceanus, Latin. 
1. The main . the great ſea. 8; 


on” 4. 2 the 


at ſea; 


to the ocean. Did. 
OCE'LLATED, a. a Latin.) Re- 
ſembling 3 ham, 
o O'CHRE. 1 The eqrths diftin- 


guiſhed b * 1 ee] of ocbres have rough 
or naturally duſty ſurfaces, are but ſlightly 
coherent in their texture, and are compoſed 
of fine and ſoft argillaceous particles, and 
are readily diffuſible in water, They are of 
various colours, The yellow ſort are call- 
— ˙ ems” 1 


O'CHREOUS. «, [ from ocbre.] Confiting 
of ochre. HPoodzward. 
O'CHIMY. bs, A mined baſe metal. 
O'CTAGON. /. [xls and ywrla * Inꝰ geo- 
. a figure conſiſting of ei t 6des and 
angles, | wy 
OCTA*GONAL. 2. [from o7agon, ] Having 


eight angles and ſides, 
OCTA/NGULAR. a1 Le and atgulus, 
Latin.] Having eight 
OCTA'NGULARNESS, /. [from 
lar.] The quality of having eight angles, 
OCTA'/NT, 2 3. Is, when a planet is in ſuch 


OCTILE. poſition to another, that their 
228 an ei eighth part of a 


rcle, 
OCTAVE. / ſ. [ofave, French.) 
2 The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſti- 


2. [Ia mpſick.] An eighth or an interval 
of eight ſounds, N 


. Eight days together after a feſtival. 


Ainſevorth, 
ou. a a. [Latin,] A book jo d to be 
in ofavo a ſheet is folded into eight 


leaves. Boy 
CCTE/NNIAL. a. [from oJennium, Latin. 
= Happening every eighth year. 


2. Laſting gight yea: CA 
OCTO/BER. : [Latin.} - The tenth month 


| of the year, or the eighth numbered from 


N Pacha. 
OCTOE/DRICAL: 3. Haying eight ſides,” 
OCTO'GENARY, a. Legen, 1 of 

' eight years of age. 

D/CTONARY. a. 3 Latin.] Be- 

* to the number eight, 

4 * 6 PCTON- 


OCEAYNICK. «. [from ocean. ] Pertaining 


: 
] 
3 
| 
I 


3b? 


NO/CULAR. a, be and ebe, 159 
. 4. [ue and nd. ] 


dy 


* 4 * = 4 
2. ” The fate of deing hats, ' 4 
Derhem. & DIUM. {. Soho Invidiouſneſs ; 
ty of ng hate. "Ki 
- ODONTALGIGK. . [4% nn a 


Having eight flower leaves. 
Ocros . 2 
The face of a bui 


or ordoanance con- 
taining Harris. 


8 4. [oftapter, Latin.] Fight 


fold. 
O/CULAR, 4. [from cla, Latin, ] De- 
pending on the eye z A 


O/CULARLY. . [from oculer,} To the 


obſervation of the eye. rown . 
O/CULATE. 4. ſoculatzs, Latin.) Having 


y the eye. 
oi ST. : {from oculus, Latin. _— 
who to cure diſlempers of 


— 
O'CULUS beli. ¶Latin.] An accidental varie- 
ty of the 2 gat kind, | 
ODD. a. edle, Swediſh.] 
1. Not even; not diviſible into equal num- 
bers, Brown. 
2» More than a round number. 
3. Particular ; uncouth z extraordinary. 
Newton, 
4+ Not noted ; not taken into the common 


6. Uncommon; particular, cham. 
7. Ualucky. k | PO — 


8. Valikely; is gee Re, 


bv. od, [from odd ] 
. Not evenly. 
2. 2 ; er r 


O'DDNES 283. 
1. The 24 — not . 


. . nl. Wr uncouth- 
0008. J. [from odd. ee 


vw 


with th Hooker, 
2+ More than an even wager, Swift, 
„Advantage; ſuperiority. Hadibras, 


*4- Quarrelz debate ; ape 177 C. a 


to muſick: a lyrick poem Milton, 
O/DIBLE. a. — odi, Lat. n 3009 
O Dios. 4. | odioſur, Latin, 
. Hateful; deteſtable; 3 
part. | 
2. Expoſed to kate. Clarendon, 
35 Cavfing hate; inſidious, Milton. 


O/DIOUSLY. ad, [from ess. 
4. lade Hatefplly ; abominably, 
2 


Invidiouſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate. 


0'DIQUSNESS: from ode. 
J. —— [ _ 
Vor. It, 


Miker, 


Wake 


ds and c Gr.] 


Waoodtoard, 


ptr) | 


1, Inequality ; n 
the other. 


Pertaining to the tooth- ach 
O DORATE. 2. [oderarus, Latin.) Scented z 
. having a firong , whether fatid or 


fragrant. Bacon. 
ODORFFEROUS. « 2 fry b.. ah. 
- ing ſcent; ; py fra- 


oDORY ns 
RVFEROUSNESS. II 


r a. Tae . Latin] F 
— N 


J. [er, Lada. ] 
1. Scent, n _ 
. Fragrance; ae ſweet ſcent, 


hens ler w . 7 


OECUMENICAL. . 
ral re the wh 


ple 8 — 


OEDEM ATICK. 
QEDE'MATOUS. 
oedema, 


1 — - [from c, French. /G 


gn nn = 
OE/SOPHAGUS, /. Im dee, wie 

from ſome ſimilitude in the ſtructure of na 
part to the cententers of that'y ane 

to eat, ] The gullet, | 
OF, prep. Cox, Saxon, } 

1. It is put before ihe ſubſtantive that fol- 
lows another in conftruſtion ; , of theſe 
8 5 7 

2. It is put a = 24 
tive adjectives ; as, the mod diſm 
unſeaſonable time of all other. . 

. Yo — 2 nw 1 brought u 72 


| ws, yet of this Litle he bad 


acquaintance. 
7. By; as, | was entered of the conk 


3. According to * they do of hr be 

long to you. | illotſon. - 

pu Noting 8 ſpontaneity z_ 20, of 
y unequal to his 

duty, Stephen, 


10. 12 ; properties or 1 as, 4 
man a tune y 
colour, — Clarendon TY oy/e, 


4 P 11, "Noting 


| 


OFFS Vis. [offence and fea ls. 
OFFE/NCELESS. a. [from fence. Dot, 


74 News the ue as, of 
_ choice I undertook: this 


2 


26. Noting preference, or no a, 


I do not liks nas ao Arp 


16, Noting change of; as, o _— 


2 Pacing capt fality ; 4, go0d- nature. of 


Qwapgce,. 4 N 


28. i , may of ran 


39 Noting kind.or . _ — < 
the cabinet. 


OFF. ad. La,, Dutch. 
1. Of this advetb Alt us is 6s bes- 
join it with verbs; e fy 
off, totale off. Dryden 
. It is generally rue, to lay 
on z to take offs. "1.2.  Drydes. 
3. It ſignifies diſtance. \ Shakeſpea re, 


| In or u A 
2 — ann, — 


8. It erte — * or 9 


defeat: interruption Wen affair in . 
7% From; not, ta urid. 
2 band ; not udied. 


Ef 
OFF, merjed. Degart.. | Sab. 
ye 4 * TV * 7 | 7 
+. Diſtam FE | by Addiſon 
A 35 (fs, 5 which ig. not eaten 
at the table. e any + 1) Arbutbnot. 


2. Carriqn.; coarſe fleſh, Milton, 
. Refuſe; that —.— is thrown away. ' 
Any thing of wy >Youlg age. 
offence. 7 e Latin 
1. Crime ; a& of wickedneſs, - Fairfax. 
$- A tranſtreſſion, Lacke. 
. + po ite its 0 7 Dryden. 
2 given 3 cauſe of 'diſguſt'; 


5. Anger pleaſure cad. 
Attack dig of the alſai}ant, | Sidney 


fending ; innocent. , 


To OFEN. v. a. . ef 
1. To make angry, 


S+ To affai] z to attack, = | Sidney. 
3. To tranſgreſs; to ons 
. Te in jure. g e Dryden, 


To OFFEND. Vo 


% a 
* * 
„ 


4 . 


F It Reden any kind diſoppaintners} 


OFE 
*. To be criminal aa” 
* 2 anger. a . 


or NDR — — 


ee . one who hes cominttiad i 
crime 


Iſaizb. 
2 Ons who * done an 2 
OFFR/NDRBSS. , — 


9 4, as . Fr, from . 
1. Dye, anger z e 


* Aﬀailadt ; not — 5 
0 FE/NSIVELY: ad. ¶ fro 
1. Müchievouſſy; injerioaſty* 
20 So as to vneaſineſs or difp 


B 
defen 
on r e, 


1. Injuriouſneſs ; 
2. Cauſe of Aifgult, Grow, 
To OFFER. v. a. [e, Latin,] 

1. To preſent o za ene; to exhibit any 

thing! as that it may be taken or received. 
Locke. 

-2+ To — toimmolate, Dryden. 

3. To big; as © price or reward, Dryden, 

4 To a to commence, 2 Mac, 

5. To pro Locke, 


Sidwey.' To OFFER. v. u. . 


1. be — reſent; to be at haps 

— * 7 z 4. 
2. To — an al em Bacon. 

O/FFER, /. Ie, Fr. by: ? 
1. Propoſal of advantage to another. Pope, 
2+ Firſt advance. N. 


| fal 
= 5 ee ny prices 


- 


— — 10 
OFFERER rom 
e of] | 
2 "a, who ſacrifices, or daten in wor: 
'S, 
o "OR A facrifice 
wg, thing — ue = Wor- 


OFF ERTORY. ire, 
thing offered 4 . 
OF FERTURE: f 


propoſal. of 


Dryden. , 

Pr.] The, 
offering. Baton, 
%. A word not in oe, 


Fr.] Ne 
ee 6 empoyuent id 
>. Agzney z peculize uſe; - "© 
4 Bokineſs; particular employment. 


'I 
ou) 
7 
N - 
1 
4 
"1 
* 
<< 
in 
I 
3 
FF 
* 
y 
— 
1 
1 


OFFFCIOUS. « a. 17 Latin. 
| - ] 


OFF py * 
eee eee retired, = 
r was . „ eee 
. 


8. — 2 2 OFTEN N 
"To O/FFICE. v. a. [from the'noun,] 


OFFICER ; to diſcharge. Shaleſpttre, OF 
ER. tier, Fr. 
A Be ack: 


. A munen a 


15 


2 a 'T 155 a * 8 

2 LE. . . legs. An eye, 95 
—＋ 0 view with fide glancrs, as in fondne 

m 


OFFICERED. „. Tom officer} © 
ſupplie mmanders. O'GLER. (pebolery, Dutch. 
12 * 22 Addiſon. a; ns TTL es wag. P bio 


oFFPOMAL a, [offiio!, Fr. mol n office ] 


„ Acenlldlt ihe tary; 
"4; One who'Has the power of 
criminal 


Condbcive onks Olio. Spaniſh. 
War wie. * 7 jy ar lj Kerk 43 pt 
| Feat i baue huge 


on. dj. Afi. exclamation 


tio 
ee = 


"ES: Th jojes of dire fu ed. Exodus, 
EIS 


OFFVCIAL. |/.- Official | is . 
- whom the cognisance of cauſes js "thy 
_ by ſuch as Have ecclefiaftical 


e or 5 he ju n vegetal Ex - 
To 'OFFr CIATE: a. a, . office. ed or drawn by F ill. * 
in con A | To OIL, v. rd N 
or lubricate Wotton, 
OVLOOLOUR ' fol at colour. ] 
made by WA 


* OPLINESS. /. [from 97). ON + 
es, ty approaching to =o of 


1. Kind} doing adi OVLMAN. / [oil and .] One who 
. Importunely forward. Shakeſpeare, trades in oils and pickles, 


OFFVCIOUSLY. ad. [from oficious. ] OVLSHOP. f. [oi 12 A fey * 


. Importu for ward. Dryden. oils and 3 
2. Kindly; v o A 
3 * of 01 containing ay- 
cn of ili 2555 r quali. | 44 
1. Forw 2. Fat; 
— —— 2 N- {AR ge 3 
N OV'LYPALM. 


oo to a oe (fem af] Thea of fteer- * v. a, 2 17 To 2 to 
IT Sprout z i of OPNTMENT... , {from- ei, Voguore 4 


onAuvove watter, . 
o nm⁰ 0. . L and bes, oV Len been A cee, 


rement in Sidm 
eo erg — 2 TTY Pray not 
Propagation Lf ane ring] * Er of LEE” 
children. ” = 5 


Prodoction un kind. 


To dim z to cloud; wan. in, 


O M1 
6. $nbGfing bafors ſomething elſe _ 


1 


H D. 4. fold and 
op ton 2 K 5 2 


ox. 4, Ancient. 8 
O/LDNESS. /. [from old.] Old age 3 anti- 
quity z not newnels. Shakeſpeare. 
OLEA'GINOUS, 4. [olcaginus, Lat.] Oily ; 
unctuous. Arbu thuot. 
OLEA'GINOUSNESS. . [from * NN 


Oilineſs. 
o eben , [olenndre, Fr.) The 
OLE ASTER. . laue. Wild olive. _ * 


Miller. 
OLF/OSE. . [oleoſur, Lat.] Oy. Fier. 
To oerl 2. 4. * aun, Lat. To 
ſmell. Hudibras. 
OLFA/CTORY, . [ ofa, Ft. from ol- 


© facie, Lat.] Having eee, 
O/LID. 9 * 5.“ Lat.] ne 


_ Exckicl, 


O'LIDOUS. 

8 og 
government p e ſupreme 
power in a ſmall number ; ariſtocracy, 


Burton, 
O/LIO, /. Cala, Span.] A mixture 4.5 med- 


O'L TORY, f. Lelitor, Latin.) 8 
to the kitchen garden. , *. 
CR; ee a, [olivaſire, Fr,] Daly 
brown z ta Bacon, 
_ O/LIVE. . (olive, Fr, ole, Lat.] A plant 
producing oil; W of rare... 
O'MBRE. hombre, Spaniſh.) A game 
of cards EN J game of 
OMEGA. ſ. Ii. ne laſt letter of t 
habet, therefore in the Holy Scrip- 
"ture for the laſt. Revelation. 
O/MELET. . [omelette, Tr.] A kind of 


ke made with 
Lang den quod 6 


"8. [from omen.) Containing 


noficks. ck 


NTUM, ſ. [Latin.} The cawl, 
0 reticulum, from Yo ſtructure, reſem- 


Decay e 
OMINA'TION. n tan > 2 755 
_- ©" Prognoſtick, eres. 
O'MINOUS. 6. [from | * 6 


11 © . + $ 


Swift, 
| 3. Exhibiting . ill. 
1 ago ; from ancient times O'MINOUSLY. ad. 


iMacs] A ford? bf OMNI/POTENCE. 


ON 


Herten e 


good. or bad omen. 


OMI 
o 7 „ e ae . AO 


E — * 2 KY 1 * 
2. Neglect of duty, "Dori ar — 
or perpetration af crimes, Shakeſpeare 
To O'MIT. . s. Lemitto, Lot.] 4 
. To leave out; not to mention. Bacon, 
2. To neglett to practiſe. Addiſon; 
OF CE. . {from ode, Forbeary 


OMN NIFA/RIOUS. a, e Latin. 

OMNUFEROPS. «. [ont and fore, Lac 
Q * LI 0, 

All -bearing. * 1 i) 

OMNYFICK. 4. | [omnis and facie, Latin, ] 


All- creating. Milton. 


OMNUFORM. . 2 and forma, Latin.} 


Having every ſhape, "7 Dic. 
OMNUGENOUS, 4. 
fiſting of all kinds. 


OMNUFPOTENCY, T 
power; unlimited . Tillerſon. 
OMNTVPOTENT,. 2. n Letin.] 


Almighty ; powerful without limit. Grew, 
OMNIPRE/SENCE. -/.. [omnis and greens 


Ubi 
Lat.] Ubiquity; . 
OMNIPRE'SENT. a, 4 and  prefſenty 


Latin, } VUbiquitary;. rn in go 
place, 

N OMNUSCIENCE, 5 {e [anni By 

OMNPFSCIENCY, 1 


ledge z infinire wiſdom, es Char 
OMNUI/SCIEN T. a. [emnis and ſcio, 3 


Infiaitely wiſe ; knowing without bounds. 
OMNFSCIQUS. 6. [«mnis and ſcio, Latin. J, 

All-knowi 
a. [omnis and wore, Le] 


, OMNV/VOR 
All-devouring. 


ryden, OMOPLATE. k He and e.] "The. 


ſhoulder blade. 

OMPHALO'PTICK. /. [imppani; and .- 
16. An optick that is convex on 
| both fides, commonly called a convex lens. 

ON. prep. Caen, Dutch ; an, 12 
1. It is put before the word, which figni- 
WW that which is e 2 any, 
thing is ſupported, w ing covers, 
g uy: Bak any thing ky tea, Milton, 
2 Tt. is" — before any thing that is the 
ſubje@ of action. . 
1. Noting addition or accumulation * 26, 
anschließt on miſchlets. Dryden. 
| 4. No- 


e ]. 2 5. — The 


Jour h. 


ONE 


Noting a ſtate of progreſſion whi- 
Nr 5 4 


83. It ſometimes notes elevation» Dryden, - 


| den. 
2. Noting — 2 Sy — — 


8. At, noti — 
bi DG the mth of 


ene 
3 as, this happened en the fi 


7 11. Te is put beſore the eth. aden 2 
hon, Shakeſpeare, 
: Ie Ja forme of 4uonpeladien it t be- 


17. Noting diſtin e ion or oppoſition, 


Denbam. 
| on. n A word of barg, or en- 


couragement. Shakeſpeare, 
1. One time. , Bacon. 
. A ſingle time. q Locke. 
3+ The lame time. | Dryden. 
4. At a point of 4 indiviſible, 
One time, though no more. x Dryden. 
. At Kors time immediate. Artes bury, 
7. Formerly; at a former time. Addiſon. 
. ſan, ene, Saxon; een, Dutch. 15 
1. Leſs than two; fingle; denoted by an * 
unit. Raleigh, 


4. Ons of two: oppaled to the e 


| 3 Smalr 

1 Particularly one. By ok — | 
coun this _ Devin, 

— A — 1 * 4 

ma or aggregate, kmere 

3. The = A 33 

4- The ſame thing. he, 
38. A perſon, 


L atts, 


. | 
1 


ON W 


6. A perſon by way of eminence, 
Shakeſpe, 


A diflin or particular perſon, 
| 7- Perſons united, 


9. Concord; agreement; one mie, 
10. Any perſon 3 any mag W 


A of . 
11. A perſon particular charafter 


12. One has ſometimes a when it 
ſtands for perſons on the great 
ones of the world. Glanwilles 
hy ED. a, [one and oye. ] Horing oy 


ONEIROCRYTICAL. a, n r. | 


acons 


Interpretative of dreams, 
ONEIROCRITICK, /. {ngorgluxic, 6 Gr 
An interpreter of rs . 1. 
ONEN ESS. / [ from en.] Unity the 
quality of being one. Hammond. 
O'NERARY, a, [oncrarins, Latin, ] Fitted 
for carriage or burtheas. 
To O/'NERATE, . 4. [onero, Latin. To 
Joad; to burthen. 
ONERA'TION, / J. [from anerate.] The 
" nt of loading. Dia. 


O/NEROUS, «, 2 Fr, oneroſus, — * 
Burthenſome ; oppre ſſi ve. 
DION. J. [vignon, French. ] 4 
V. a, [from one ; onely, or onelike,] 
we la! one and no more. | 
=” This and no other. he. 
. This above ell other: as, he is the any 
man for muſick, 
NX ſi merely barely 
1. Simply 3 Ye 
4 59973 Burnet. Tillotſos. 
2- So and no otherwiſe, Geneſis. 
19 without more: as, only OR 
ANCY, /. do and {ayrila, 
vination by nd A= , Camden. 
ONOMA/NTICAL, @. [ua and pili] 
Predicting by names. Camden. 
O/NSET, /. ſon and ſer.]_ 
1. Attack ; ftorm; iault; irn bruot, 
I 
. Something added by way of an 2 


appendage. Shak 
To ONSET, v. a. [from the noun, 116 
ſet upon z. to begin. 


„ and 1 ; 
ONTO/LOGIST. / from he. One, 

who conſiders he, <Qions of being in 2 
neral * hy ede 1 Th 

and Vena e 

9 wp the dns in gene- 

metaphyficks. * 


o 
ARD. 2 [onvpeanDd, Saxon. ] 
1. Forward; progrefſively, 


2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſiay, 
6 


— 


Sidaey. | 


OP E 


Somewhat farther. Milton. 
ONYCHA. þ The odriferon gn or fell, 
and the fone named 
- part of commentators Sn * the onyx 
or fhell, like that 1 | | | 
ne ATT bk hs. 22 
v a * 
ONE. 7 . The which 2 — are ſeveral Ther which parte; Md Vi 
pn. "It is a very elegant dd Seavtiful watchful, 
Hill. Sandy. OPENHA“NDED. 2. [open and band, 85 


OOZ „ [eaux, waters, French. ] nerous ; liberal, 
eee, OPERATED Ln tHe 
flow {273 t Y 
ee ' OPENHEA/RTEDNESS, „ Tm nd 
e FOES 23 Liberty; W * 
ſtealth ; to 
og E. { from ,--, | Miry; wy oel, — 2 J 
To OPA/CATE,” v. 1 * W = en at e diſtance z fine Know- 
* to cena to r - 


. „ „ ad ler MW in ſight, 

A'CITY, at, 1. Fu 333 

— AN of tranſparency 1 Lo} N by Hater. 

oo a. ann, Latin} wp. 2. Plainly 2 evidently; with - 
- out 


OPENMOUTTHED, 4. [apen | E mouth. 

2 om 5 4 
2. N= n 1 2 

ſcurity or ambiguity. 

2. Freedom from dif; 

222 O'PERA. f. [Italfn; 


— mother of 24 its Soy" ſeeming 
bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with a N 

ty of refleBting alt rhe colours of fiction, nted by vocal and inf 
bow, as turned differently to the Ache mental mu 'D 
mont which the green and the blue are * bf ben a. as. (bop operor, ng Fi To 
ticularly beautiful, but the fiery red is B. bebe] ble, 

fineſt of all. Hill. o A [operant, French. ] Laie; 

OPA/QUE, a. [epacus, Latin,} Not tranſ- having power to produce any 


parent. Milton, $59 . 
To OPE. v. 4. [open, Saxon; 7. To OPERA TE. v. #. [operor, Lat To 
To O/PEN. Iftandicy,* a hole,] act; to have agency; to Produce « effi 

3. To uncloſe; to unlock. The contrary 

to ur. OPERATION. /, [ operatic, 

2. To ſhow; to diſcover, *' Wi $. Agency 3 any 

3. To divide; to break. Addiſon, 

+ Te . to diſcloſe. Colligr, ; arg, effeck. 

D In 15 5. 
To Dee. .. Fa x une], H 745 ue 'of F- 
To O RN. 2 | bo nerd 

ns, 0919 nels 4. The motions or Step weste of an ar- 

2. To bark. 4 term of hunting. 554 en @, [from operate. Having 
pk, 1 the power of acting; having forcible agen - 
OPEN: 7 R Taylor. "Lo wu 

1. Vacloſed; not mut. Neben. Claassland. oska A' ron. FG [ operateur, Fr 
3. Phin ; apparent ; evident, Dariel. rate.] One that performs any Er of the 


* wearing diſguiſe 3 clear 3 artheG ; hand ; one who produces-any 


4. Not clouded; clear, Poe. opER OSR. [eprroſur,. Lat.]. Laborious ; 
8. Not hidden ; expoſed to New. Locke, full of trouble, Burnet. 
Not reftrained ; not denied, — OPHIO/PHAGOUS. . 5e and 1333 

7. Not eloudy; not zloomy. Bacon, Serpentes 
. Uncoveted. . OPHUTES, . A . Opbites has as 
3 


7 with here it is from the 
1 ae . Aer eee tos of ene 
oe. a LMO . over, the pain . in a more 


deen elevated * ity, — ang 
fore, and the pulſe, langyid. —— 
> brings on a-fort of drunk 
Jaw 9 wy — * if - 
many terri ptome, 
4 2 2 itſelf.” Thoſe whe have 2 
_ themſelves to an immodefate uſe of 
are ſuhject to relaxations and 
: adteotick, all the parts of the body; and in fine grow 
9 4. Topificium, Latin; Workman- old before'their time. Hill. 
N , C'PLE-TREE. /, lebe and tree. ] A ſort of 
Q'PI Pre CER. \. N Lain. I One that es, Ainſworth, 
drws any. work ; an artiſt 8 1 . {Latin} Balm of 


NABLE:; 2. [*opinor, Latin, 1 W 
may be thought, OUT ſ. [Latin A — 
oPINA'TION. Liner, Lat.] Opinion; «a tolerably firm texture, in ſmall looſe gra- 
_ nules, and ſometimes in maſſes. It 
OPINA'TOR. J. [opiner, Latin, ] . is of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and an 
holds an opinion. acrich and extremely bitter taſte, We are 
To OPPNE. . . [Leer, Latin, ] 7 r 
think ; to judge. 2 Ic is attenuating, and diſcu- 
OPVYN IATIVE, a, [from opinion] _ gently purgative. Hil. 
1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. oba. 47 ofpidanut, Lat. J A town(- 
2. Imagined ; not proved. Glanville. man an inhebitant of a town. 
OPINIA'TOR. J [opinictre, French. ] One To OPPI/ONERATE. v. 4. 2 
fond of his ER inflexible. | Lan] To pledge; 
| Clarendon, To Of PILATE. V,4 12 Lat. eppile- 
OPINIATRE, a. Trench. Obſtinste; Fr.] To besp ub 


Relating to the 

O'PHTHALMY. 174 balmic, Fr. from 
dane, Gr, of the eyes, 
being an — MES ia the conte, wore 
_ credi from axterious Blood gottan out 


ſtubborn. Locke. OPPILA/TION. /. [oppilations Fr. 3 
OPINTA'TRETY., niatrete, Fr.! pte, . ObtruQionz matter heaped — 
8 e L dl. ther. 1 


— 8 . emarwx. a. [eppilarive, Fr. ] 


Long, ay jy Latin. ] 


the mind, ithout proof ofrPIA Tip. oppletus, Lat. Filled 
Bea Faber, Heb. condo. ' , 
. a. Sentimenta; judgment z notion. - OPPO/NENT. 2. Ia, Latin. ] Opp 
Faveurable judgment. E OPPONENT. [opponent Tigres 
r. PNC. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To . — — 32 
opine 3 to think. Glanville. 2. One who — the — by _— 


ohnen [from nien,] Fond objections to a tenet. 
of preconceived notions. Burner, OPPORTU/NE, a. [opportununy * Zen- 
OPIN JONATIVELY; ad. 


—— ad, [from epinions- | ſonable 5 convenienty fit 3 timely. 
orden Tr Vb rss. J. [from e n. d., [from opportune] 


tive.] Obſti Seaſonably ; conveniently z with opportv- 
OPVNIONIST, /., [opinionyfe, Fnch — either of time or place; Werton. 
opinion. ] One fond of his own OPPORTUNITY, Latin» ] 


Dr Fit place; time; arp ſuitable- 
5 f circumſtances 


 OPYPAROUS. «.: [Qiperas, Lat. Sump- x 
| E 4 e ea, An Te 


i to offer * 0 


tagon 
| l ' ': "  DpAO 

To place i front, * Shateſpear 
Naas, vt fm at: 2 is 


—— —— 
- 


— 
— - 


— —— — — — _ - — — - — 
. . Dewi oo wei. wn 


— 


r 2 — — — 
* 


 OPPRE/S 


 OPSONA/TION.. J. Lee, 10. O'RANGE.' /.” 


edit... Mod 


1. To aft adverſely, 
2. To Sgject in - to pare he 
part of raifing diffi : 
OPPO/SELESS. a.” 
dle z not to be oppo 
OPPO'SER. /; 

- oppoſes ; * 
O'/PPOSITE. a. 17 
1. Placed in front; facing 
2. Adverſe ; repugnant, 


or. J. Adverſary 3 


5 ps 
OPTICTAN. e [from opeick,] One Hil- 


2. Relating to the ſcience of vi*Gion. Wor. 


9 4 49 inſtrument of 3 an 
— — 
tagoniſt. O/PTICK, . liens. The ſeienee of the 
9 ad. [from « natute and laws of | Brown. 
In ſuch a ſituation as to 4 other. 1 + [primates Lat.] Nobili- 
| x 0 * 7 Shy Hewel. 

2. Adverſely. phe)  OPTI'MI 


rom oprion Lat. The 
ſtate of bein AG 1 J 
OPTION. / optio, Lat.] n wm. 


'The 


O/PPOSITENESS, /. [om pete] 
ſtate of being o 
OPPOSITION, PT oppoſite, Lat. 


1. Situation ſo as to front oppo- O/PULENCE, 
fed, O'PULENCY, + 77 
2. Hoſtile refiſtance, Milton, "ence, 


Contrariety of affection. Tillocſon. O'PULENT, a. [ opulentus, Lat. Rich z weal- 
'Z Contrariety of intereſt ; — thy; w___ 0 = 


. meaſures, O/PULENTLY. . [from opulent] Rich- 
5. Coatrariety of meaning ; diverſity of ly ; with ſplendor, 
meaning Hooker, OR; conjunt?, oð e n Saxon.] 


To OPPRE/SS, +, a. ade, Lat.] 


1. AdisjunCtive particle, marking diftribu- 
2. To cruſh by hardſhi ip or unreaſonable ſe- 2 


tion, and ſometimes oppoſition. 


verity. - Pope, 2. It correſponds to either; he muſt either 
2. To ove to ſubdue, Shakeſp. fall or fly, 
OPPREYSSION, /. [ oppreſſion, Fr.] a Before : or ever, is ah ever, - 
>; e Fi 


. The ere miſery. 
Sb 


= pe, 


OR. IV 5.0 
Hardſhip ; calamity. | OKAGH. 3 Lat. | 
4 Dullneſs of ſpirits ; laſſitude of A 5 Something delivers by . . 


38 Hooker, 
OPPRE'SSIVE. a. {from oppreſs.] * — "The place where, or perſon of whom 
2. Cruel; inhuman z vnjuſtly edles or the determinations of Heaven are enquired. 
ſevere. ' Milton, 

Any perſon or place where certain deci- 


2. Heavy; overwhelming, | 1 Rowe, 
80 ions are obtained. | Poe. 


R. /. [from oppreſs.} One who 
« barraſſes others 15 unjuſt ſeverity, San. 4. One famed for wiſdom, 
OPPRO/BRIOUS.' a, | I from opprobrium, Te O'RACLE, », a. [from es fog To 
Lat.] Reproachful; ul; cauſing utter oracles. 
inſamy. Addiſen. OR A'/CULAR, 
R MNETF os en * * ORA/CULOUS, fog oracles z reſembling. 
Reproachfully ; ſcurrilou oracles, _ Walker, 
OPPRO/BRIOUSNESS. 7 "[from ORA*CULOUSEY. ad. Lm oraculous, } 
_ Reproachfulneſt ; ſcurrility. In manner of an oracle. Dun. 
To OPPU/GN.v. a: | « Lat. 70 ORA'CULOUSNESS, ſ. [from oraculous.] 
ſez to attack; to te | « "The tate of being ela. 1 
OPPU!GNANOY. /; V [from « c Op- O*RAISON, 6 (oraiſen, French, ] Prayer 3. 
Rochau. |. fie err 1 - - O'RAL. a, Fr.) Delivered 12 "4 
OPPU/G om Ner- w RAL. a. [ oral, Fr, 
." oppoſes or attacks. 1 B not written. Y 4 2 
OPSV/MATHY- . 6 68.0 Late! edu- O'RALLY, ad; [from * By mo 
cation ; late erudition. 29 * withoar writing, " "Hal g 


ordinge; Fr. re We 


»teringz 4 boying provi@ons.. + N my two lobes like ears} 4. form S a 
evil, r Defitableq" hearty che frait 18 — GO, 
is to 1 , g 


a, [from watle. Vier. | 


Ls 


F 
.* 
"> r 4 
ry Lin. 8 * 


92 
1 
* . 


l _ xe we. WT, 
E. R 3 mus 0 * ſv * Fd 
4 =. . 2 Ns i. \ — 


ORC 


- end of a colour when ripe, in which 
it differs from the citron ant lemon, 2 | 


lier. 
O'RANGERY, . orangerie, Fr.] Planta- 
tion of 1 l Spectator. 
O'RANGEMUSK., . See Pz an, of which 
it is a ſpecies, | 
O'RANGEWIFE. /. [orarge and ye. A 
woman who ſells oranges. Shakeſpeare. 
ORA/TION. /. ſoratic, Lat.] A ſpeech 
made according to the laws of rhetorick. 
Watts. 
ORATO/RICAL. @. [from oratour.] Rhe- 
torical ; befirting an oratour. Watts. 
O/RATOUR, ſ. orator, Lat. 
1. A publick ſpeaker ; a man of —_— 
WIFJT, 
a. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in ad- 
dreſſes to ch 0 
O RATORV. . [oratoria, ars, Lat.] 
1. Eloquenoe ; rhetorical kill. Sidney. 
2. Exerciſe of eloquence, Arbuthnot, 
3- A private place, which is deputed and 
allotted for prayer alone. 
ORB, . [ orbis, Latin. ] ; body 
. e f circular . 
1. z orbicular 2 _ 
2. Mundane ſphere; celeſtial body. 
Sale . 


0 3. Wheel; any rolling body. 3 1 
Circle; line drawn round. 
Circle deſcribed by any of the mundane 


M 
fb 


eres. 6 — Bacon. 
Period ; revolution of time. Milton, 
7. Sphere of action. Shakeſpeare, 


ORBA'TION, f. [orbatur, Lat.] Privation 
of parents or children, 
O/RBED. a, (from orb. ] 


1. Round; circular; orbicular, 
a. Formed into a circle, Milton, 
+ Rounded, Addiſon, 


O BI/CULAR, 4. [orbiculaire, Fr, orbicu - 
latus, Lat.] . 


1. Spherical, Milton, 
2, Circular, Newton, 
ORBI/CULARLY. ad, {from orbiculer.] 


- »Spherically ; circularly, 

ORBUCULARNESS. /. | from erbicular.] 
The ſtate of being orbicu. ar. 

ORBVCULATED. 2. [ orbiculatus, Latin.] 
Moulded into an orb. 


ORBIT. / ſcrbira, Latin.] The line de- 
ſcgibed by che revolution of a planet. 
| '* » Blackmore. 


O'RBITY. / [orbur, Latin.] Loſs, or want 

of parents or children, . 

ORC, J. f[orca, Lat.] A fort of ſea-fiſh, 
* . Ainſworth. 


O'RCHAL. ſ. A ſtone from which a blue 

colour is made, \ Ainſworth, 

= / 4 526 J An herb, © fue th, 
OZ, II. 5 


ORD 


O/RCHARD, ſ. [opregeants, Saxon.] A 
— Nee ) The pars 
_ . The place 
hg muſicians 5 4 at à publick 
X w, 
ORD. ſ. An edge. Ord, in old Engliſh, 
ſignified beginning. ; 
To O'RDAIN, v. 2. [ordine, Lat.] , 
1. To appoint ; to decree, en. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. 
oo | Milton, 
3. To ſet in an office, Ei ber. 
4- To inveſt with miniſterial ſunAion, or 
erdotal power, Stilling fleet. 
O/RDAINER. /. {from erdain.] He who 
 ordains, | | 
ORDEAL. , [onbal, Sax.] A trial by fire 
or water, by which the perſon accuſed ap- 
aled to heaven, by walking blinaſold over 
ot bars of iron; or being thrown into 
the water. Hale. 
ORDER. ſ. Cerdo, Latin. ] 


1. Method ; regular diſpoſition. Hacon. 
2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs, Warr, 
3. Proper ſtate, . Lotke. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled mode, Daniel, 
8. Mandate; preceptz command. 
as Clarendont 
6. Rule; regplation, Hooker . 
7. Regular government, Danic!, 


8. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſh- 


ed by marks of honour, - Bacon, 
9. A rank, or claſs. 2 Kings, . 
10. A religious fraternity. Shakeſpeare, 


11. [In the plural,} Hierarchical fate, 


Ms 
ta. Means to an end, aylor, 
13. Meaſures ; care. Spenſer, 


14. IIn architecture.] A ſyſtem of the 

ſeveral members, ornaments, and propor- 
tions of columns and pilaſters. There are 

five orders of columns ; three of which are 

Greek, viz. the doric, ionic, and coria- 
thian; and two Italian, viz, the tuſcan 
and compoſite, 

o ORDER. v. a, [from the noun. ] 

1. To regulate z to adjuſt ; to manage; to 
f conduct. | 7 uo, 

2. To manage; to procure. - . 
3- To methodiſe; ro diſpoſe fitly, oy 
Th 1s 


4. To direct; to command, 
8. To ordain to a ſacerdotal function. | 
Whitgifie. 
O/RDERER.. /. S One chat 

orders, methodiſes, or regulates, Suchling. 
O/RDERLESS. a. [from order.] Diſorder- 

ly ; out of rule, \, _ Shakeſpeare, 
O'RDERLINESS./. [from ord-. Re- 
© gularity ; methodicalneſs, 
O'RDERLY, 4. [from order, ] 
n 1. Methodicel; regular. 


Hooker, 
2. Not 


3s According with eablibed method, = 
O'RDERLY. 24. [from order.] Methodi- 


_ cally; according to order . 
* e He Sandys. 


O'RDINABLE, @. [ordino, Lat.] Such as 
may be appointed, Hammond. 
O'RDINAL., @. [ordinal, Fr, ordinalis, Lat.] 
Noting order. Holder, 
O'RDINAL, ſ. [ordinal, Fr. ordinale, Lat.] 
Antal a book containing orders. 
O/ADINANCE. /. [ordonnance, Fr.] 
1, Law; role ; preſcripr, 
2. Obſervance c ayler, 
J. Appointment, | Shakeſpeare, 
4. A canncn, It is now generally written 
for diltinQicn ordnance. d apt 
O/RDINARI1LY. ad.:{from ordinary 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules; accord- 
ing to ſettled method. Woodward, 
2. Commonly z uſually; South, 
ORDINARY. a. [ordinarize, Latin] 
1. Elabliſhed z methodical ; regula. | 


2. common; uſual, Til 
3. Mean; of low rank, Addiſon, 
4. Ugly ; not bandomie: as, ſhe is an vr- 


dinary woman, 

O/RDINARY. /. 

* Eftabliſhed judge of e 

2. Settled eftabliſhment. Bacon, 
3- Actual and conſtant office, Witter, 
4. Regular price of meal. Shakeſpeare, 


5 — place oſ eating eſtabliſhed at u cerwin 


price Sruiſt. 
To ORDINATE. v. 4. {ordinatus, Latin, 
- To appoint Danie 


O'RDI ATE. a. [ordivatur, Lat.] Regu- 


ORDINA/TION. * [erdinatio, Lat.] 
1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency, Wurris. 


2. The act of inveſting any man with ſa- 


cerdotal power. St 
©&/RDNANCE. . Cannon; n 


ORDQO'NNANCE, French. ] Diſpoſition 
of gutes in a pidture. 


ESE, fe TÞ ordure, French. ] Dung; 
* . 
ORXRE, [. fone, 
mine. 
1. Metal untefined z metal yet in ite mi- 
neral ſtare, 25% R ieh. 
Orr. 77 * 22 
| O'REWOOD, , Al. ee. 
O'RGAL. /. Lees of wine, 
O'RGAN. J ee. 
1. Natural inſtrument: 6, the tongue ie 
the orgon of ſpecch, _. , Raleigh, 


ORTI 
4. An infiroment of daufick of conftting of 
pes filled with wind, and of fiogs, touch- 
a 
ORGA/NICR,” & 4 L-, Latin.) 
1. Conſiſting of 8 
* with each other. 


2.  Infirumentaly ing 1 — 


_ or art, Milton. 
ſpecting Holder. 
Gl e at. [from organical. ] 


— x 


NE VE [from — 
State of being 


0 O 
4" * 2 9 


OR GAN IST. ni Fr. N N or- 
gan. ] One Ae . . "4 
Boyle: 


ORGANIZA'TION, . [from organize. 
Conſtruction in which the parts are fo 
poſed as to be G b nr 

oc Ac. 

To O'RGANIZE. . 3. [organiſer, Fr. 
To conſtruct ſo as that 2 — 2 

Ry with another, 

RGANLOFT. ſ. [orgen und 
loſt where the 4 ſtands. . Tatler. 


O'RG ANPIPE. and The 
ipe of a — — 2 fu FR 4 


„ 2 . Leriganam, Prager An 


ORGA/SM. ſ. [ orgaſme, Fr. — 
Sudden vehemence. 
ORG EIS. /. A ſea · ſic, Ich likewiſe or "a 
anglin fo 0 Ainſeoorth, 
ORGVLLOUS. . Py. Freach.] 
Proud; banghty. 
"O/RGIES. , {orgia, Lat.] "Mad rites of , 
Bacchus; frantick revels. - © Ben. 1. 


oe ALCH. , [orichalcum, Let J Broſe, 


our. a. [oriens, Latin.]- 
1. Riſing as the ſun. Mien. 
1. Eaſtern; oriental, 


5 Bricht; ſhining; biet, Look] 


parkling. 


ou e benen arg The Gf; ths the 


part where the ſun firſt 
ORIENTAL, 4. N Fr. Eaſtern 3 
4 proceeding from 'the 


placed in the 
eaſt, Bacos, 
" ORIENTAL. 7. As inhabitant of the raft. 
ern parts of the world. | 1 
ORIE'NTALISM, /. from lental.] At 


idiom Ä eee Brett, an eaſtern 
OAENTARIT) v. . [from oriental. 1 State 


ef being oriental. 
"O'RIFICE. ificium, Lat.] open · 
ing or per . 


O'RI « 


O RP 
ORTTLAMB. ſ. A golden ſtanderd. 
ORIGAN. / [origanum, Latin.] Wild mar- 
oram 


RIGIN. .""_ 
ORIGINAL, tir [orige, Lat. 


1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence, 
2. Fountain ſource ; that which gives be- 
ginning or exiſtence. * 


3. Firſt copy ; archetype, 
4. Derivation ; deſcent, 


ORIGINAL. 4. | ori Latin. ] Pri- 

mitive ; priſtine ; fi Stilling fleet, 
ORVGINALLY. wy (from ori original. 

1. Primarily ; with regard to firſt 

cauſe, Smallridge. 

2 At firſt, Woodward. 


As the firſt author. . 
OR VGINALNESS. 1 % Hr. 
vality or ſtate of being origins], 
0 VGINARY, a, [wiginaire, Prench.] 
1. ProduQtive z cauſing exiſtence. 
a. Primitive; that which was the firſt 
ſtate, San p 
To ORVGINATE. v. 6. (om origin. ] 
ORIGINAYTION. 7 [viginatia, Lat.) 
A — 
act of bringin bon exi Fs 
O/RISONS. 4 6 French.} A prayer; 
ORE, k Dutch.} Th — 
oP overloep, . e 
deck. 4 Skinner. Hayward. 
O'RNAMENT, ſ. [ornamentum, Latin. ] 
1. Embelliſhmeat ; decoration, Rogers. 
2. Honour ; that which cenfcrs dign od. 
on. 
ORNAMR NT AL. 4. [ from ornament. ] 
Serving to decoration; giving embelliſh - 
ment, Swift. 
ORNAMENTALLY. ad. [from ornamen- 
tal,] In ſuch 2 manner as may confer em- 
| belliſhment. 
ORNAME N TED. a. [from ornament ] Em- 
delliſhed; bedecł ed. 
O/RNATE, 0: Lernatus, Latin.] Bedecked ; 
decorated fine. M.:lton. 
O'RNATENESS. J. {from ernate.] Finery g 
ſtate of being embelliſhed. 
COMA PERS. J {ornatus, Latin. ] Decora- 
tion. 
ORNVTHOLOGY, /. Lins and Nye ] A 
diſcourſe on birds. 
O'RPHAN, /. L A. child who has 
loſt father or mother, or both. Srenſer, 
. 4. [orpbelin, French. ] * 
0 i 
O©/KPHANAGE. 47 [from orpbar.] = 
O'RPHANISM. of ag orphan, 
ORPV/MENT. /. | auripigmen;um, Latin. ] 
True and genuine orpinient is 2 ſoliaceous 
4offjl. It is of a fige and pure texture, te- 
markably beavy, and its colour is a bright 
and beautiful yellow, like that of gold, It 


is not hard but very * eaſily * 


5 


Mal. 


Ainjt60r:h, 


ORT 


without breakiag : ſome have declared or- 
Piment to be only Muſcovy talk, ſtained by 
accident. But talk is always claftick, 
orpiment not ſo. Orpiment has been ſuppo a 
to contain gold, aud is found in mines of 
pr filver, and copper, and ſometimes 
© ſtrata of mar}. The are 
_ ond of it as a gold colour. Hill, 
O'RPHANOTROPHY. J. Lende and 


o ch. An hoſpital for 


E — French. ] 1 or 
NN 


e. 
An inſtrument which by ma- 
ny compl ated movements repreſents the 
revolutions of 2 heavenly bodies, It was 


firſt made Mr. Rowley, a mathematician 
born at Lite and ſo named from his 
tron the earl of Orrery. 
— J. [oris, Latin.] A "uw and 
acon, 
0 5 [old French. ] A fort of gold or 
filver Ice, 
ous Refuſe ; things left or thrown 
Ben, Johnſon. 
on: FHODOX. . . and dose Tad 
In opinion and ine 3 not 2 


O/RTHODOXLY, ad. [ from ans ] 
With ſoundneſs of opinion, Bacon. 
ORTHODOXY. +. ed . See.] iy -"T 


in opinion and do 

O/RTHODROMICKS. 140 from 5.90: wn 
ailing in the ark of 

ſome great circle, which is the ſhorteſt or 


dr.] The art of 
firaighteſt diftance between any two points 
on the ſurface of the globe. Harris. 
O'RTHOGON. . [dee and yors.] A 
rectangled ſigure. Peac 
os. , @. [from orcbogon, ] Rect- 
angular. 
O/RTHOGRAPHER. J. [ *gSo5 and yea 
— 2 ſpells according to the rules 


Shakeſpeare. 

ORTHOGRA/PHICAL. 4. | from ortho- 
graphy.] 

1. Rightly ſpelled, 

2. Relating to the ſpelling. Addiſen. 


3. Delineated according to the elevation, - 


Mortimer. 

ORTHOGRA'PHICALLY, ad. {from or- 

bagrag bical.] 

1. According to the rules of ſpellig. 

2. According to the elevation. 
ORTHO/GRAPHY. /. Le dee and edt] 

1. The part of grammar which 

. how words ſhould be ſpelled. Khlaer, 

2. The art or practice of ſpelling. Se. 


3. The elevation of a building delineated. 


| Meoxen. 

ORTHO/PNOCA. . Lia deva. A diſ- 
order of the lungs, in which teſplration 
can be pelſormed only in an upright poſ- 
ture. 


48 ,. 


Harvey. 
O'KITLYE, 


O RTI VE. a, [ortivus, Latin.) Relating 

to the riſing of any planet or ſtar. 
O'RTOLAN. J. [ French.] A ſmall bird ac- 
counted very delicious. Cowley, 
O'RVAL. ſ. [orvala, Latin, ] The herb 


clary. Dia. 

ORVIE/TAN. . [orvietano, Italian. ] 

* antidote of counter poiſon, 

' OSCILLATION. ſ. [oſcillum, Latin.) The 
act of moving backward and forward like 
a pendulum. | 

- OSCVLLATORY. a. [oſcillum, Lat.] Mov- 
ing backward and forward like a pendu- 

- lum. Arbuthnot, 

' OSEVTANCY. fe [ofcitantia, Latin. 
1. The act of yawning, „ge 
2. Unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſſneſs, 


; Audi ſan. 
Osci TAN T. 5. Ceſcitant, Latin. ] 
1. Vawning; unuſually ſleepy. 
2. Sleepy; fluggiſh. Decay of Picty. 
OSCITA/TION. ſ. [ofcite, Latin.] The ect 
of yawning. 
O/SIER. ſ. [offer, French,] A tree of the 
willow kind, growing by the water, May, 
O/SMUND. /. A plant. Miller, 
O'SPRAY. /. The ſea eagle. Numbers. 
O'SSELET. ſ. [French.] - A little hard ſub- 


Nance ariſing on the infide of a horſe's 


knee, among the ſmall bones, 
O/SSICLE, ſ. { officulum, Latin, J A ſmall 

bone, a Holder, 
O'SSIFICK. 2. [eſſa and facio, Lat.] Having 

the power of making bones, or changing 


carneous or membranous to bony ſubſtance. . 


OSSIFICA/TION, f. {from offify.) Change 


of carneous, membranous, or cartilaginous, 


into bony ſubſtance, Sharp. 
OSSI'FRAGE. /. [ofſifraga, Lat. ofifrague, 
French.] A kind of eagle. Numbers, 


To O'SSIFY. V. 4. 
change to bone. 
OSSI'VOROUS. a. Le and wore, Lat.] De 

vouring bones, erhbam. 


L and facio, 2 


O'SSUARY. /. [ Marium, Latin.] A char- 


nel houſe. 
OST. 7 /. A veſſel upon which hops or 
«-QUST, „ malt are dried, Did. 
OS TE/NSIVE. a. [oftextif, Fr. oftendo, Lat.] 

Showing; betokening. 89 * 
O'STENT. /. [ofenrum, Latin.] 

1, Appearance; air; manner; mein. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Show; token. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A portent; a prodigy, Dryden, 


OSTENTATTION. / [oftentatis, Latin. ] 
1. Outward ſhow ; appearance, 

+ 2+ Ambitious diſplay ; boaft ; vain ſhow, 
me ; Atterbuty, 
' © $+ A thaw; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe. 
| . Iba beſpeure, 


An 


Tatler. 
O/STRACISM. /. [8;paxiopd;.] A manner 


-  publick cenſure, . 


Shakeſp, 


OTH 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. a. Boaſtful ; val; 
fond of ſhow; fond to expoſe to —_ 


OSTEN TATTIOUSLVY. ad. [from offentd- 
tious.} Vainly; boaſtfully. 
en * Vanity; boaſt- 
ulneſs. | 
OSTENTA/TOUR, g. [oftento, Latin.] A 
boaſter; a vain ſetter to ſhow, 
OSTE'OCOLLA, ſ. Lie and ah. ! 
Ofteocolla is frequent in Germany, and has 
long been famous for bringing on a callus in 
fractured bones. . Hill. 
OSTEO/COPE. /. [oro and .] Pains 
in the bones, Dic. 
OSTEO/LOGY, /. ILicie, and .] A de- 
ſcription of the bones. | Tatler, 
OSTIARY, J. The opening at which a ri- 
ver diſembogues itſelf. | Bretun. 
O/STLER. /. [boftdlier, French, ] The man 
who takes care of horſes at an inn. * 
O/'STLERY. /. [bofelerie,' French.] The 
place belonging to the oftler. 


of ſentence, in which the note of acquital 
or condemnation was marked upon a — 
os - | — * 
TRA “CIT ES. . acites expreſſes the 
common oyſter 1 * ſtate. Hill. 
O'STRICH. ſ. [ autruche, Fr. firuthio, Lat.] 
rich is ranged among birds. It is v 
large, its wings very ſhort, and the n 
about four or five ſpans, The feathers of 
its wings are in great eſteem, and are uſed 
as an ornament for hats, They are hunt- 
ed by way of courſe, for they never fly; 
but uſe their wings to affiſt them in run- 
ning more (ſwiftly, The Oftrich ſwallows 
bits of iron or brafs, in the ſame manner as 
other birds will ſwallow ſmall ftones or 
gravel, ro aſſiſt in digeſting or comminut- 
ing their food. It lays its eggs upon the 
ground, hides them under the ſand, and 
the ſun hatches them. Calmer. 
OTACOQU!aTICK. ,. r and And. An 
inftrument to facilitate hearing. Grew. 
O'THER. pron, [ode h, Saxon. ] 
1, Not the ſame; not this; different, 
| Neo ter. 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe. Knolles, 
3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 


South. 

4. Correlative to each. Phil. 
. Something beſide. - 2 Locke, 
6, The next, Shakeſpeare. 
7. The third paſt; Ben. Jobnſon. 


8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for ether 
* thing. | Glanville, 
O'THERGATES. ad. In another manner, 
| | 1 Shakeſpeare. 
O*'THERCUISE. @, [o:ber and guiſc.] Of 
another kind, | { . 


O'LHBR» 


OE 


©&/THERWHERE. ad. [other and tobere.] 
In other places. Hooker. 
O'THERWHILE. ad. { other and while, ] 
At other times. | 
- OTHERWISE, ad. [other and wiſe. ] 
1. In a different manner. 


2. By other cauſes. 


Ra ind. 
In other reſpects. 


R. geri. 


ER. ſ. ſoren, Saxon. ] An amphibi- 


ous animal that preys upon fiſh, Grew, 
O'VAL, a. ſovale, Fr. m, Lat, an egg. ] 
Oblong ; reſembling the longitudinal ſec- 
tion of an egg. Blackmore. 
O/VAL. /. That which has the ſhape of an 


egg · Watts. 
OV A/RIOUS, a, [ from ovum, Lat.] 


Con- 
ſiſtiag of eggs. Thomſon, 


 O'VARY. ſ. ſovarium, Latin.] The part 


of the body in which impregnation is per- 
6 formed. ö Brown. 
OVATION. ſ. [owatio, Latin.] A leſſet 
triumph among the Romans. Di8, 


. OU/BAT, nil 
80/3087. . A fort of caterpillar, 


_ OUCH, /. An ornament of gold or 8 
acen, 

O/VEN, /. [een, Saxon.] An arched ca- 
vity heated with fire to bake bread, | 

a ; , . , Spenſer, 
O'VER hath a double fignification in the 
names of places, 
| near a river, it comes from the Saxon ogne, 
a brink or bank : but if there is in the 


neighbourhood another of the ſame name, - 


diſtinguiſhed by the addition of nether, 


then over is from the Gothick «far, above. 


O'VER. prep. [vfar, Gothick ; ophe, Sax, 
-» Bo Above, BY reſpect co — eye 5 
dignity, | Jig 1 Swift, 
2, Above, with regard to rule or — 
| | oveh, 


3. Above in place. 
4. Accols : as, be leaped over the brook. 


Dryden. . 
LL Through. Hammond. 
- ©, Before, Sperſer. 
OVER. ad. 


1. Above the top. Luke, 
2. More than a quantity aſſigned. Hayw, 
43. From fide to ſlide, 


reW, 

4. From one to another. Bacon. 
$ From a country beyond the ſea. Bacon, 
. On the ſurtace, Geneſis, 


7. Throughout; completely. doutbh. 

8. Wich repetition z another time. Dryden. 
9. Extraordinary; in a great degree, 

* Baker. 


10. Oyten and above. Beſide z beyond 


What was firſt ſuppoſed or immediately in- 
tended 


y . Numbers, 
11. OVEA againſl, Oppoſite; regarding 
" an front. Bacin. 


12. In cor poſition it has a great vaiiety uf 


If the place be upon or 


Shakeſpeare, - 


fignifications z it is arbitrarily prefixed to 
nouns, adjeCtives, or other parts of ſpeech. 
To O'VER-ABOUND. v. . | over and 
abound. ] To abound more than enough. 
Popes 
To O'VER-ACT, v. a. [over and at.] To 
act more than enough. Stillingfleets 
To O'VER-ARCH. v. @. [over and arch. ] 
To cover as with an arch. Pope. 
To O'VER-AWE. . a. [over and awe.] 
To keep in awe by ſuperiour influence. 


| Spenſer, 
To OVER. BALANCE, v». a, To weigh 
down ; to preponderate, | Rogers. 


O'VER-BAL ANCE, 7. ſover and balance. ] 
Something more than equivalent, Locke. 

OVER. BATTLE. 2. Too fruitful ; exu- 
berant, | Hooker, 

To O'VER-BEAR, v. a, To repreſs; to 
ſubdue; to whelm ;z to bear down, Hooker. 

To OVER- BID. v. 4. 2 and bid.] To 
offer more than equivalent. den. 

To O'VER-BLOW. v. s. [over and e 
to be paſt its violence. | 


To O/VER-BLOW. v. a. [over and bu. 


to drive away as clouds before the wind, 


-O'VER-BOARD. ad. [over and board.] See 
© Boary,] Off the ſhip ; out of the ſhip. 


South, 

To O'VER-BULK. v». a, [over and bulk. ] 

To oppreſs by bulk. Shakeſpearc. 

To O'VER-BURDEN, . . [over and bur- 
then, ] To load with too great _— 

ney s 

To O'VER-BUY, v. a. [ever and br. To 

buy too dear. Dryden. 

To O/'VER-CARRY, v. a. [over and carry. ] 

To hurry too far z to be urged to any m__ 


violent or dangerous. Haywar 
To Of'VER-CAST, v. 4, part. over-ca 
| [over and coft,] | 
x. To cloud; to darken ; to cover with 
gloom, Spenſer, 
2. To cover. | Hoker, 
3. To rate too high in computation. 
Bacon. 


To O'VER-CHARGE, v. a. [over 
1 1998 
1. To oppreſs ; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 

Raleigh. 
Pope. 

Shatoſpecre. 

Shak Go 


2. To load; to croud too much; 
3. To burthen, - 

4. To rate too high, 
1 To fill too fall. 
.. To load with too great a charge. 


Shakeſpeare, 

To O'VER:CLOUD. v. a. [over and cloud. 
To cover with clouds. Tickel. 
To O/'VERCOME. v. 4. pret. I overcame ; 
part. paſſ. cvercome 3 ancientiy overcomen, 

as in Spenſer, [overcomen, Dutch. ] 

1. Lo tubdue ; to conquer; to vanquiſh. | 
Spenſer, 
2. To 


2. To overflow; to ſurcharge, Phillips, 

3. To come over or upon; to invade ſud- 

denly. Not in uſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERCOME. . =, To gain the ſuperi- 


ority, *. 
O'VERCOMER. / [from che verb.] He 
who overcomes. 
To O'VER-COUNT, . 2. { over and count, ] 
To rate above the true value. 8 re. 
To O'VERDO, wv. 4. [over and de,] To do 
more than 


. retTWw., 
To O'VER-DRESS. v. 4. [over and ＋ A 
To adovn lavichhy. 4 Se. 


To OVER- DRIVE. v. 4. [over and driev.] 
To drive too hard, or beyond ſtrength, Gen. 
To O'VER-EYE,. v. 6. [over and oye. } 
1. To ſuperintend. 
2. To obſerve; to remark, & 
To OVER. EMPTY, v. a. [over and empty. ] 
To make too empty. reW, 
O/VERFAL. J [over and fall.} Catarat, 


Raleigh, 
To O'VER-FLOAT, v. n, [over and float, ] 
To ſwim; to float, Dryden. 


To OVER. FLOW. v. . [over and Le. j 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 
x | Locke. 
S+ To exuberate. | Rogers, 
To O'VER-FLOW, ». a. 
1. To fill beyond the brim, Taylor. 
2. Todeluge ; yg ; a 9 16%; Dryd, 
O/'VER-FLOW. . [ over and J Inun- 
dation; DAL «hs ſoch a quan- 
tity as runs over; exuberance, Arbuthnot, 
O/'VERFLOWING. ſ. | from ower-flow, } 
Exuberance ; copiouſneſs, i 
OVER. FLOWINGLY. 24. [from over- 
ing.] Exuberantly. Beyſe. 
220 Mr. V. d. { over and fly, To 
croſs by flight. 
O'VER-FORWARDNESS. J. | over and 
forwardneſs.] Too great quickneſs. Hale. 
To & VER-FREIGHT, v. a. [pret. over- 


freighted; part. over-fraught. To load too 


heavily. 
To O'VER-GET. v. 4. [over and get.] To 
xeach ; to come up with. Sidney. 
To O'VER-GLANCE. v. a. A. and 
glance.] To look haſtily over. eſpeare, 
To O'VER-GO. v. a. [over and ge. To 
ſurpaſs ; to excel Sidney. 


Jn To O/VER-GORGE. V. . lever and gorge. ] 


To gorge too much. | 
To OVER. GROW, v. 2. [ver and grow, ] 
1. To cover with growth. © Sfenſer, 
2. To riſe above. Mortimer, 
To O/VER-GROW. . . To grow be · 
yond the fit or natural fize, . XMaulles. 
O/VER-GROWTH,. /, [over and growth, ] 
Exuberant growth, | Bacon. 
To O'VER-HALE. v. 3. [over and bale.] 
1. To ſpread over. Spenſer, 


2, To examine over again, 


. 


To O'VER-HANG, v. 4. {over and bang,] 
To jut over ; to impend over. Shakeſpeare. 
To OVER. HANG. , 3. To jut over, Mile. 
To O/'VER-HARDEN. . a, [| ever and 
harden. To make too hard, Boyle. 
O'VER-HEAD., ad. [over and bad.! A- 
loft ; in the zenith ; above. ilton. 
To O'VER-HEAR. v. 3. [over and bear.] 
To hear thoſe who do not mean to be 


* 
, 


.heard, S e. 


To OVER. HEN D. . a, [over and 
To overtake ; to reach. 


1 


To OVER-· JOY. v. a. [over and joy, To 


tranſport ; to raviſh, 
O'VER-JOY./. Tranſport z ecftacy. » 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To O/VER-RIPEN, v. 8. [over and 
To make too ripe, 
To O'VER-LABOUR, ©. a. [over and la- 
bour.] Yo take too much pains on any 
thing; to harraſs with toi). . 
To O'VERLADE. wv, 4. [over and Jade, } To 
 over- burthen. Suckling. 
OVERLA'RGE, 4. [over and Jorge] Larger 
than enough. Coll; 


. 
O/VERLA'SHINGLY, ad. [over and lb. 
[ever and Lb] 


With exaggeration. 
To OVERLA'Y, . 4. Jever and lay. ] 

1. To oppreſs by too moch weight or . 

| Raleigh. Ben. % on. 

- 8. To ſmother wick too much or too cloſe 


coverin x 
3. To fmother 3 to cruth ; 


4+ To cloud; to over-caft, 
2 To cover ſoperficially. 
To join by ſomething 


| Milton, 

To OVER LEA?P. v. a, | over and leap.] 
To pals by a jump. | Dryden. 
The part of the ſhoe that covers the foot. 


RT 
To OVERLIVE. . a. Lover and live, | To 
live longer than 1 to ſurvive; to 
out-live, d. 


1 


To OVERLVVE. v. =. To live too long. 
Milton. 


OVERLIFVER. /. from overlive.] Survi- 
vor ; that which lives Bacon. 
To OVERLOA'D. . 4. 
To burthen with too 5 Felton. 
O'VERLOUNG. 2. over and long, ] Too 
long. | Boyle. 
To OVERLO/OK. . a. [over and look. ] 
1, To view from a higher place. Dryden, 
2. To view fully ; to peru Shakeſpeare, 

3. To ſuperintend ; te overſee. raunt. 

4. To review. | . 

. To paſs by indulgently, Rogers. 

. 4 To neglect 3 to fl aht. * e 
O'VERLOOKER, /. [over and /ooker.] One 
who looks over his fellows, Witt, 

| O'VER- 


.*- 


— 


over and dead.] 


O VE 


OVERMA'STED. a. Ar and mg. Hav- 
ing too much maſt. 

To QVERMASTER, . a. [over and 
ter. To fubdue ; to govern. Sba 

To OVERMA'TCH.'v. a. [over and _ 2 


To be to — to conquer. 
OVERMA/ CH. . b and f — 
of ſuperiour powers. Milton. 
OVERMOYST:. @. [over and mop. J 1 Higheſt ; 

over the reſt in authority. n/worth, 


QVERMU'CH. 4. 83 and neck Too 
much Locke, 
OVERMUCH. 4 ad, In too great a 


degree, 

Hooker. 

OVERMU/CHNESS, . [from over much. 
 Exvberance ; f 

Ben. Jobnſon. 


OVERNYGHT. % Night before bed-time. | 


Sade Fes 

To OVERNA'ME. . . [over and name, ] 
Too name in » ſeries. 

To OQVERO/FFICE, v. . [over and office, ] 

To lord by 

OVEROFFYCIOUS, «. [over and 


virtue of an vffice, Shakeſpeare, 


1 


Too buſy ; too importunat 
To OVERPA'SS. v. 4. [over and g.] 
1. To croſs. 


3. To omit in a reckoning. 
4. To omit z not to receive, 
To OVERPA'Y, . [over and pay, — 

reward beyond the 
8 1. [over os > .40 5 
0 


PEER. wv. 8. [ov and pr, 
over-loolke; to hover above, 


— ** 33 and — Surplus; 


Hooker, 
To OVERPLY: v. 4. {over and ply.} To 


A 0. 5: fewy nnd pri} To 

_ "puorweigh.. Brown. 

ow AT is x. 4. om the verb.] Pre- 
ponderant weight. 

To OVERPO/WER. v. a. [over and vw. 


. To be predominant over; to oppreſs 


—— — *. Woodward, 
7e OVERPRE'SS. v. 4. 12 over and preſs. ] 
To bear ee. _ 


forte; 'to 
overwhelm 


OVE Zk, + V. -o* [over Ker yr 2.1 


© value at too high price. ofton, 


OVERRA'NK. Wb Too 
rank. RY” . 


22.55 
. * Br turn the bottom upward ; 


'OVE.. . 


to opgyoreach, when be brings his hinder 
feet too far forward, and ftrikes his toes 
againft his fore ſhoes. Farrier i Dif, 


maſ- OVERRE/ACHER. J. {from over-reach.] 


A cheat; a deceiver. | 
To OVERRE/AD wv. 4. [over and read.] 
To peruſe. © Thake 
To O'VERROAST, . . {over and "reaft.] 
To roaſt too much. Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERRU/LE, . 4. [oF and red.] 
1. To influence with predominant power; 
to be ſuperiour in authority. Cldney. 
2, To goverki with high GER to 
perintend. 4 


3. To ſuperſede ; as, in law, to 22 a 
plea is to rejeR it as incompetent, 


To OVERRUN. v. 4. over and run] 
1. — 
2. To out run. 


3. To overſpread; nave we. 


Burners, 
£ To miſchief by great numbers ; to peſ- 


ſen, 


8. © To injure by treading down, Addiſer, 
To OVER UN. v. 1. To overflow; to be 
more than full, 


To OVERSE'E. . . [over a] peers 
1. To ſoperintend ; to ove Spenſer, 
2. To overlook z to paſs by unheeded; to 


„ OVERSPEN, por? . [f 3 
rom {. 
taken 24 = rus 


OVERSEER. f. {from —_ 
1. One who overlooks ; « ſuperiotendant, 


Hooker . 
2. An officer who has the care of the pa- 
rochial proviſion for the poor. Craunt. 
To OVERSE'T, v. 8, [over and ſer.] 


to throw 


Addiſon. 
a, To — out of regularity, D y 
To OVERSE'T, . s. To fi olf the 


—— 
To 'OVERSHA/DE. o, a. N ade, | 


To cover with darkneſs. yyden, 
+» To OVERSHA DOW. V, 4, [over 47 Ha- 


2 95 ſhadow over any thing, 


Haren. 

. To ſhelter Milton.” 
To OVERSH or. v. 1. [over and — 
To fly beyond the mark. ers 


To OVERSHO/OT, v.a. 
1. To ſhoot beyond the marks, nnz 
reciproca 


2. [With the 1 pronoun. ] To 
venture too far ; to aſſert too much. 


To 'OVERRAYTE, 'v. . {over and rate.] Whiegifee. 

Do rate too moch. Rogers, OVERSIGHT. /. [from cat's | 

To OVERRE/ACH. . 4. [over and _ 7. Superintendence, ; > a 
5 a Raleigh, ©. Miſtake ; error. 

. Todeceivey to go beyond, Tren. To OVERSIZE. v. 6, fever and fr] 

WIe . . A horte 0 id - #, To forpaſ in bulk. . 


f 


O VE 


2. To plaſſer over. Shakeſpeare. 
To OVERS P. v. a, [over a_—_— 

1. To paſs by leaping, | Hooker, 
2. To paſs over. , Donne. 


To eſcape. Shakeſpeare, 

re OVERSLE/EP. v. a. [over and ſleep.] 
To ſleep too long. 

To OVERSLVP. v. a. [over and ſlip.] To 

paſs undone, unnoticed, or unuſed ; to ne- 


glect. . 
To OVERSNO W. v. a. [over and ſnow f worth, 
To cover with ſnow, 


OVERSO'LD. part, {from everſell.] Nola 
at too high a price, dex. 
OVERSO'ON, ad. [over and for]. F aa 


ſoon. 1 E 


OVERSPE/NT. 
Wearied ; horraſſed, 
To OVERS?R EA/D. v. a. [ever and ſpread.] 
To cover over z to fill ; to ſcatter over, + 
Denhgm. 
To OVERSTA/ND. . 9. [ over and fland.] 
To ſtand too much upon apa 


den. 
To OVERSTA/RE, v. ( n = are. ] 
To ſtare wildly. Aſcham, 
To OVERSTO'CK. . a. 1 and fact.] 
To gl too full; to croud, Swift, 
To OVERSTRAVN, . n. [over and rain.] 
To make too violent efforts. Collier, 
To OVERSTRAUVN, v. a, To firetch- too 
far. Aylife, 
To OVERSWA'Y. . a. [over and 7725 
To over -· rule; to bear down, 
To OVERSWE'LL, ©. 4, [over and (fel 1 
To riſe above. ai 
O'VERT, a, Lu Fr.] Open; publick; 
apparent, King Charles, 
9 ad. [from the 8 ] 
Ope 
To OVERTA'KE. „ v. 4. [over and 4046 


x, To catch any thing by purſuit 3 to come 


2 re. 


ooker, Shakeſpeare 
 ®. To take by ** 

To OVERTA“SK. . a. [over and 11 
To burthen with too heavy duties or in- 
junctions. Harvey. 

To OVER THRO/W. v. a, [over andebrew. ] 
preter. overthreeo ; part, overthrown, 

1. To turn upſide dos n. Taylor. 
2. To throw down to ruin; to demoliſh. 
| Dryden, 

3» To defeat; to conquer; to vanguilh, / 
Hooker, 


up to ſomething going 


4. To deſtroy 3 to milebief; to ny to. 


nothing, 


OVERTHROW, /. [from the verb. Y 


down. 
2. Ruin; geſtruttion. Hfeoler. 
3: Defeat ; diſcomſiture. Hayward. 
4+ N 2 Sbaleſpeare. 


1. The ſtate aer turned vpſide £ 


TW ECTS 


'QVE 


OVERTHRO/WER. ſ. [from hs} 
He who overthrows. . 
OVERTHWA “RT. 2. [over and — 
1. Oppoſite; being over againſt, Dryden. 
2. Crofſing any thing perpendicularly, 
3. Perverſe ; adveris ; contradictions. 


Clarendon, 
OVER THWA/RTLY,. ad, [from overe 
theoart.] 
1. Acroſa ; tranſverſely, - KTYJ 
2. Pervicacuſly 1 
OVERTHWA'/R TNESS. Sc oer 
thwart.) Pervicacity ; pe — | 
OVERTOO/K. ret. and part. paſſ. of over- 
tate. 
To OVERTO/P.' v. a, ever and top.) 
1. To riſe above; to raiſe the head above. 


Shake — 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſe. . 
To obſcure ; to make of leſs i importance 


ſaperior excellence. 
To OVERTRYP. 2. a. [over and trip ns To 
9 teſo. 


To OVER TURN. . a, {over and ror.) 
1. To throw down; to topple down 3 to 


ſubvert 3 to ruin. 
2. To over-power; to conquer. Milton, | 
OVERTU/RKER.; * overturn.] Subs 
verter. Swift. 
To QVERVA/LUE.” v. a. [over and walue.] 
To rate at too high a price. + Hooker. 
To OVERVE'IL. v. a. mou and weil. ] | Te 
cover. ' - , Shakeſpeare, 
To OVERWA/TCH. . a. [over and awed 
To ſubdue with long want of reſt, 
QVERWEA'K. a. [over and wk 
weak ; too feeble, +, — *” aleighs 
To OVERWEATTRHER. . a. Jever and 
_ weather, }- To batter by violence of wea-« 
ther, 8 . 
To OVERWEENN. v. n. [over and ween 
To think too highly ; z $0 think — — arro- 
tance. K Shakeſpeare. 
OVERWEE/NINGLY.. ad. ¶ from | ower- 
ween-] With too much Arrogance 3 with 
' too high an opinion. 
To OVER WEVGH. . a. [over and weigh, 3 
To preponderate. , Hooker. 
OVER WEIGHT, wo [vow and weight] 
Preponderance. on. 
To OV ER WHE/LM.. 4. 4. [over and 
cobelm.] 
1. To cruſh ee ſomething Teer 
aad weighty, | 
2. To overlook gloomily y. . 
OVER WE/LMINGLY., A. { from over - 
whelming.] In ſuch 2 manner as to over- 


* brat: 


* 


3 


Wor hoes? all 175 fie " 
2 15 ; * 2 by toil, 3 
iled by time. 
„e 


res 


mr Kit: Sf Faw ax, 
ove 2 ler j 5 3 


. A preterite df owe. ] 


G wr felt, 


1. was bound td pay; have been 
[aka * an. 
2. To be obli uty. acon. 
„To be fitz tc be neceſſary, Locle. 


rr 


Burnet, 


f n 
15 254 Parib, Lat.] 
not viviparous. 


nging fort N ay. 
FM; 1 Lat. A name 
of weight 1 i, Ph value in different de- 


| nominations of weight. In troy weight, 
un ounce is twen any-welghts ; a pen- 
: 


ere C 2 Fe oat, Span] A 


oak. mars 4 _ air: 


992 7: 


58 
Pn ng [EIN to us, 4 


he ſubſtantiv bef is 
4. en t e goes before, it 

. wtitten Davies. 
| OURSELVES: retifrocal proticun, 


'L vi not nd. ne 2h cop 
one's my e regal Ale, . 
90 ll. , |. Loþle, 1 A blackbitd. 
l v. 4. L , ch 
VT. A for, Sham . aw 

182 . 
45 It is genera Wy thi, 


Shake 
3: In a ſtate 225 cloſure. = 
+ Not in confinement or concealment,  * 


Shak 
i tog the place ot houſe, Shal — 
IE the inner part. Vx . 
„Not at home. | 1 
e ſtate of extinction. | 
. In «tate of being exhauſted. 
10, * in an affair, 
Loudly without reſtialot, 
* in the Rund the ova, 125 
75 . ; in a pbzzle: acon 
1 ith — clothes, . 
yt at 


8 bor 


2 To the end. 
2. 
I. * Ur. 
a Tos,” 


1 


| * — interj asi. 


= of; v1 forma, Latin. 


- 


ie Pol, 


-ovT 


18. Ks ſed what ble oe, 


9; ſe is added emphatically to al 


An _ expreſſion of abhor- 
rence or expulſion z as, out pen this half- 
. fac'd fellowſhip, 


Too OUT F. prep. 


11 From; noting produce.” | Spenſer 
Notin; abtlan exciution or dif: ion. 


3 No longer in, 
| 4 Not i in; noting unfitneſs, 


5. Ne 


6. From; noting ä 
1 From z' noting co Stilling fleet. 

rom ; noting re 
irregus 


a: Not in z noting — or 
Swift, 
10. N thing to ſomething different. 


Decay Piem. 

11. Toa different ſtate from; noting diſ- 

order, Burnet, 

12. Not according to, Pow 

13. To 4 different ſtate from; noting ſe- 

Lg = | — 
4. Beyond. Shakeſpear 

' Deviating from, _ - Shatepeare, 

i Paſt ; without; acting ſomething worn 

| exhauſted, Knolless 

| i 71 means of. Sbaleſpeare. 

n 


. noting the motive” 
Bacon. 


= . immediately 3 as that is" 
eafily uſed which is ready in the hand, 
Sha 
c v. 4. To expel; 1 — ls; 
| Ts OUrA T. v. 4. [out and a To do 


wrt. v. 4. [out and a- 
_lance,) To overweigh ; to preponderate. 


To OUTBA/R, 2 [out and bar.] Te mut 


out by fortifica Spenſer. 
To OUTBUD, V. 4. EAST. aut and bid.) —— 
er by bidding 4 14 Donne. 
TBI/DDER. 7 da ad bid ] One that 

out · bids. 

OUTBLO/ WED. a. [out and I.] In- 

flated ; ſwollen with wind. ryden, 
OU/TBORN. 2. [out and born. ] Foreign s 


[4 native, 


"OUTBOUND. a. [out and esd] Deſti- 


nated to a diſtant voyage. 
To QOUTBRAY/VE.. v. 3. [ent and brave. 1 
To bear down and diſgrace by more daring, 


inſolent, or ſplendid appearance. C. | 
To OUTWRA'ZES: v. a. ted iraves.] 
25 N with i impu ace. p 
OU/TB AK, (ent gad break ] That 
which break * eruption. 


*% 


'4R 


- 


0 Ur 


To OUTBREA/THE. v. 4. [out and breath, ] 
1. To weary by ng better breath.” 


_ 
2. To ex pire. | * 


Spenſer, 
OUTCA'ST. art. 

1. Thrown into the air as refuſe, Spenſer, 
2. Baniſhed; expelled. ilton, 
OUTCA'ST. /. — one rejefted ; one 

expelled, Prior. 
To OUTCRA'FT. v. 2. [out and craft, ] 

To excel in cunning.” Shakeſpeare. 
O'UTCRY. ſ. [out and cry. ]. 

1. Cry of vehemence ;z cry of diſtreſs ; ela- 
mour. Denham. 

2. Clamour of deteſtation. South, 
OUTDA/RE, v. 4. [out and 8 To ven- 

ture beyond. hakeſpeare. 
To OUTDA/TE. v. 4. [out and date. } To 

antiquate. Hammond. 
To OUT DO. v. a, [out and de.] To excel; 
to ſurpaſs. Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
To OUTDWF/L, v. a. Leut and dwell,] 

To ſtay beyond, Shakeſpeare, 
OU'TER, a, [from ent.] That which is 
- without, Greto, 
OU/TERLY. ad. [ from outer, ] Toward 

the ouvtfide,- + -* Grew, 
OU/TER MOST. 2. [ſuperlative from outer. ] 

Remoteſt from the midſt, * 

To OUTFA/CE. v. 4. [out and face.] 
1. To brave; to bear down” by ſhew of 
magnanimity. ' \ 

- 2, To ſtare down. 


To OUTFA WN. v. a. 1055 wn fre 
— leave 


excel in fawning. 
To OUTFLY'. . a. [out and fy tr 
behind in flight, bakeſpeare. 
OUTFO/RM. /. [out and form.} External 
appearance, Ben. Jobnſon. 
To OUT FRO WN. vv». 4. [our and frown.) 


To frown down. 
QU'TGATE, /. [out and Fate. 2 


paſſage outward. 8 
To OUTGUVE, v. 4. [out and ne 1 


«ſurpaſs in giving. 


Sy 


- ourgone, | out and ge.] 

1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. | Carew, 

boy To go beyond z to leave behind in going, 
Mark.” 


70 circumvent ; ts everrench; Denham, 


To OUTGROW. ©. a, [out and grey, ] To 


.ſurpaſs in growth ; to 


grow — great or too 
old for any thing. 


 OU'TGUARD. 7. -y ond 241 *. 


poſted at a diftance from the main body, as 
a defence, D. yen, Blachen. 
OU r IE sr. v. 4. [out and 5. To over- 


power by jeſtiag. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTKNA“VE. v. a. [out and 


To ſurpaſs in knave 


OUTLA*NDISH, 4. = end 
2 foreign, 


2 . - * 


Shakeſptars.” 


N To OUTFPOUR. v. 4. 
To OU”TGO.- v. 4. pret. outwwent 5 part,” 


nave.) _ 


0 T 
To OUTLA'ST, . 4. * and 4 J, v. 1 


ſurpaſs in-duration, ' 
OU/TLAW, ſ. [urlaga, Saxon] One ex- 
© cluded from the "benefit of the law. A 
plunderer; a robber; a bandit, Dav 
To OU'TLAW. . 4. To deprive of the be- 
nefits and protection of the law, . 
OU'TLAWRY. . [from N. 
cree by which any man is cut off from he 
community, and r of the N 
J of the law. 
To OUTLEA/P. v. . en Te | 
paſs by leaping; to ſtart beyond. 
OUTLEA'P. 0 [from the verb.] Sally ; 
flight; eſcape Locke, 
OUTLET. / 1 * and i.] Paſſage out- 
ward; diſcharge outward. Rays. 
OU'TLINE. J. [out and line] Contour 3 
line by which any figure is defined ; extre-, 
mity. den, 
To OUTLUVE. v. 4, [out and al = 
live * to ſurvive, 
OUTLUVVER Rf Un beck _ live.) A wot 
To OUT [our paſs yon 1 7 
face down 3 to We 
To OUTLU'/STRE. . 4. [out — e 
To excel in brightneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
OU/TLYING. part, . . [out and be] Not. 
in the common courſe of order. emples 
To OUTMEA/SURE. , a. [out and m- 
ſurt. ] To exceed in meaſure. _ rown.. 
To OUTNU'MBER. v, 4. {out and 3 
To exceed in number. Addiſon. 
To OUTMA/RCH. v. 4. {rao and march,] 
To leave behind in the march 
| Clantndas. 


OU'TMOST. a. [out and . Remoteſt = 


. the middle. Bar = 
TPA RISH, out and arich 
not lying within 18 A 


from the center or main body. + % 
To OUTPA'CE. wv. 4. 4 and pace. 
out-go ;z to leave bebi Cha 


OUTPART. J. [our'and part. ] Part rem 2 
- 


Leut and pour, 
emit ; to ſend forth in a ſtream. Fig 
To QUTPRYZE. a, [dur and prize 
To exceed ia the JG 1 


rs 
To ou'rR AGE. v. n. [outrager, French. ] 
To injure violently. or contumeliouſly.; P 
inſult roughly and tumultuouſly, Ale 
To n v. u. To commit cxorbi- 
taneles. Aſcham. 
OUTRAGE. Pf outrage, French, ] Open 
violence rumultuous miſchief. | 


| Shakeſpeare, 
 OUTRA/GEOUS, . [outrageux, Freoch. 


7, Violent ; furious; raging; exorbitant 
tumultuous; — ; Sidney. 


2. Exceſſive; paſſing reaſon or decency. 
2. Enormovey qtroviow. = ths 


of 8 
"OUT 


QUTRA/GEOUSLY. 24. [from outrageous. 
Violently; N furiouſly. , 


South, 
OUTRA'OROUENRSS. . [from entrage- 


a With fury ; with violence. D 
To © 


To go beyond, 
To OUTRYFDE, ., 4; 
© paſs by riding, 
OUTRIGHT. ad, [out and right.] 
1. Immediately; without delay, Arburbnot. 
2. Comp! etel Addi 
To OUTROAR., 


Brown. 


[out and er To 


v. 4. [out and roar, } |, To 


exceed in roarin Shakeſpeare, 
OUTRO/DE. 7. A. and rode. ] Keen 


To OUTROO'T, v. a. Tout and —4 To 
extirpate; to eradicate. 

To OUTRU/N. . a. [out and run.]. 
2. To leave behind in . 


| Shakeſpeare, 
2, To exceed, Addiſon. 
2 OUTSAVL. w. 4. Fes and Jak} To 
leave behind ia failing. 


To OUTSCO/RN.., v. 4. [ot and ſcorn] To 
dear down or confront by contempt. | 


To.OUTSE'L. . c, [cut and ſell. | 
1. To exceed in the price for which a thing 
is fold. Temple. 


2. To goin an higher price, Shakeſpeare 
To OUTSHYNE, V, 4, ms W " 
* 4 


1. To emit luſtre. 
4. To excel in luſtre. 


To OUTSHOO/T. v. a. [out and 5 * 

1. To exceed in ſhooting . Dryden. 
4. To ſhoot beyond. _ 
OUTSVDE. /. 2 and fide.] 


1. Superficits ; ſurface ; external part. 


L' Eft firanges 
2. Extreme part; part remote from 
middle, Bacon. 


» Superficial appearance. Lecke, 
wy The utmoſt, * Mortimer, 
. Perſon j external man. Bacon, 
„ Outer fide ; part not incloſed, 8 


To OUTSIT. v. 4. [out and t.] To kit 
beyond the time of any thing. South, 
To OUTSLEFP, V. 4, "(ove * 1] oh 
ſleep beyond. 5 
To OUTSPEA/K. v. a. * 3 7 
ſpeak ſomething 22 
To OUTSPO/RT. v. fs res fore 
ſport beyond. 
To QUTSPREA'D. . 4. [out and 2 ] 
To extend; to diffuſe, Pope. 
To OUTSTAND. v. a. [out and land.] 
1. To ſupport; to reſiſt, Woodward, 


. To ftand beyond the proper time. 


To OUTSTA'ND. V. Ms 
from the main 


body. 
To OUISTA'RE, v. 2. [out and fore] To 


Shake 


To prow ate 


REACH. ©, 4. {cut and reach.] | 


pou 
To OUTWVT. . . [out and wit, 


our 


face down; to dies z to out ſace with 
_. effrontery, _ Craſhaw, 
OUTSTREE'T, , [our and frreet.} Street 
in the extremities of a town. 

To QU ISTRE'TCH. wv. @. [out and fretch. ] 
To extend; to ſpread out. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTSTRYP. wv. a; To outyoy to — 

behind.” Ben. Fobn'on, 


en. To nr v. g. [out and feveet- 


To excel in ſweetneſs, Shakeſpeare. 


10 0 TS WEAR. v. a. [out and . 


To over - power by ſwearing. 
To OUT-TO'NGUE. v. 4. [cut and tongue. ] 

To bear down by noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To OUTTA'LK, v. 4. [out and zalk. To 

over power by talk, — Mikaby 
To OUT. VALUE. v. 4. [ ont and walue. | 

To tranſcend. in price. Boyle. 
To QUTVE'NOM. v. . [out and wenons. ] 

To exceed in poiſon, _ care. 
To OUTVVE. v. a. [out and vie. ] To ex- 

.ceed ; to ſurpa fs. oy  Addifen, 
To OUT VILLAIN, v. a. [out and villain. ] 
To exceed in villany. Shakeſpeare, 
To QUT VOUCE. v. 4. [ove and voice.] To 

out roa; to exceed in clamour. Shateſp, 
To OUTVOY/TE. v. a. [out and vote. To 

conquer by plurality of ſuffrages. South, 
To OUTWA/LK. v. a. {out and walk. } * 

leave one in walking. 
OUTWA'LL, J. [out and walk] 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2- Superficial appearance, Sha 
gow ON EFARD. a. [ vrpeant, Saxon. 

1. External; oppoſed to inward, $hake b. 


2. Extrigſick; advent itious. D 
3. Foreign; not inteſtine. Hayward. 
4. Tendiag to the out parts. Drydun. 


2 [In theology, } Carnal; corporesl ; not 
piritual, Duppa 


OU'TWARD., . External form, Saale,. 
OU/TWARD. ad. 


1. To foreign parts z 14 a ſhip outwwerd 
bound. 


2. To the outer parts. 
OU'/TWARDLY. ad. {from outwward.] 
1. Externally z oppoſed to inwardly. 


Hooker, 
not fiacerely, Spratt 
ore WA ARDS, ad. Toward the eut- path, 


Newton, 

To OUTWE/AR. V, 4, [out and Wear, } To 

paſs tediouſly. Po * 
To OUTWE/ED. v. a. [out and wks 

extirpate as a weed, Spenſer, 

To OUTWEVGH. v. 4. [out and weigh. 

1. To exceed in gravity. Wilkms, 

. 2, To preponderate; to excel in value or 

| influence, Dryden, 

» To OUTWE'LL., v. a. {out and wn To 

out. nſer. 

To 

cheat; to overcome by ſtratagem. L EGAr. 

6 R OUT. 


OWN 


OU/TWORK. J. [out and work, ] The parts 
of a fortification next the enemy.” Baton, 
OUTWO/RN, part. [from ourtucar.] Con- 
ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. - Milton. 
To OUTWRE'ST. . 4, {out and arg.] OX 
To extort by violence. Spenſer, 
OUTWROVU'GUT. part. [out and 1 
Out-done; exceeded in 2 
en, 


To OUTWO'RTH,' . a, [out and 22 1 
To excel in value. Shakeſpeare. 
To OWE. v. @-, [ ep, aa, Iſlandick.] 
1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. | 
Locke, 
2. To be obliged to aſcribe 3 to be obliged 
Milton. 


for, 
3. To have from any —_ 


quence of a cauſe. 
4. To poſſeſs ; tobe the right on of; 
Shakeſpeare, 
, Conſequential, Atterbury, 
Due asa debt. Locks. b 


7. Imputable to, as an Locke, 
WL, ? .. [ule, Saron.] A bird that 


WLET, ies about in the 2 and 
catches mice. | +1 
ye nary 7. One who carries ky d 


own. agen, Sa 
144 2 a T pe un 

i is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, my, 
thy, his, our, your, their. - — 
2. It is added generally b emphaſis 
or corroboration. 22. Dr den. 
3. Sometimes it is added to note tion 
or contradiſtinction ; domeſtick ; not fo- 
reign; mine, his; or yours; not another -t. 


To OWN, . 2. {from the noun 
2. To acknowledge; to avow 


n 


3. To avow, D — 

4. To confeſs ; not to ove, Til 
OWNERSHIP, /. [from owner, ] Property ; 

rightful poſſeſſion, . 


. $h449094062092422 29000600094 


P. 


© *. 
1 
A : 


Is a labial EET Ive: formed by a flight 


compreſſion of the anterior of t 
lips? as, pull, * tr "a ounded 


" by the Germans and Welſh 


Dryden, 11 1 foe & 


. To poſſeſs; we; 6 bal by che! 


OZ Ax 


any — 2 . ed 
OWRE. J. {urus jubatus, Latin. ] A 


6 plur. Oxt v. fora, Sax, aw, Dun: 
he general name for dark cattle. 


2, A cafirated bull. ads Cra 
ox NE. ſ. A plant. Ane 
ONE. / [buptbalmys, Lat.] A . 
O/XGANG of Land, ſ. n 


OXHE/AL. . A plant. 51 
CO. be A fy of 4 poo 


OXLvP. j J. The ſame with nit; Ir 


flower. 


OXSTA/LL. / 4 4 Rand fo 


oxen. 
Ain 


O/'XTONGUE. ſworth. 
k ed A migture of 


4 
o ee 455 


— 


OX YMO'RON n./ U Ar 
figure, in wh 2 e ham 


- trary fignification is k rrp to 3 
OXY/RRHODINE, 124771 Abe I Tae. 
old French, ] A 722 


tute of two — oil of 
fminer, is a era 


— are heard and 5 
9 — al Z c hear ye, 5 1. 922 
e publick 


2 tiven * 
O'YSTER, /. Ke, Dutch 3 22272 2 


is thrice repegted, 
A bivalve teftactous fiſh, : 


O'YSTERWENCH, d _ 
O/Y STER WOMAN, | 4 foe GT A % vo. 
man whoſe buſineſs is to 8 


1299 


og e 81 & - RE _ 


1 


PAR 


PA/BULAR, a. eures Latin]: Aton. 
ral Hor. aliment or provender, 


JLATION. ate Lnvind Thy 
feeding or 29 
e ane. 


Au- 
al Brozon, 
of ] «&" 
4. rep ; LAN of bafinets 7 emple. 
— of fiye feet, _ Holder, 


#3 A 4 particular wevement which. borſes 
de 4avght, though ſome hare it naturally, P 


ieee bde 


her 


. nr Ln the noun, ] 


To move on ſlowly, 


* Eee 


| 95 4. | [from co Having a A 


Fre 41 8 7 French. 9 
maki ing peace. 
The att of appeaſing or abate 


ee h R French 


* a 


* lues 90. Ove who 


Wn v. a, [pacifier, Fr, facißo, 


5 e 


2 an angry perſon 
[ pack, Dutch J] 


en of. 97 6ng th b up foe | 


woe 
s. 4 number of  canfegerated in 
defign or practice. 


- Any det duese, as to quantity or 
FA u, 4, [p95ken, Dutch, ] 


0 2 up for carriage. 2 
8, Fo fend in a hurry, 


+ To fort the cards „ 


| be iniquitouſly ſecured. * * 
To unite 
bt : picked perſons 
Q „ I X 
k . To 0 up goods, 


T off i s bury to remove ia 
in 
1 ; 74 


188 OATH. /. 


ing 
' PA/CKSA 
are, PA/'TETHREAD, . [pack and ad. 


+ e . 


PA/DL 


PAD 
e 
and cloath,] A 


n which ace tied up. 
7 if [from — One who binde 


5 * Ie. French. ] A ſmall 
a mail Deahbam. 
ET. v. 4. way Faye) — 


Yu up in p TW * 
PA SE. . ct and , 
© © . E genere in * 


d E 8 — 


— which 


To PA 


Strong thread oled 40 tying — 
PA CEWAX. . The aponeuroſes on the 


fides of the neck. * 
PACE, y; [pa#, Fr. pattum, Latin, £ 
contract ; a bargain; « covenant, 
PACTION, ſ. [paftion, Fr. pattio, Lk] 
A bargain ; a covenant. Haywer 
PACTYTIOUS. 4. [actia, Lat.] Settled 


7 


A 


[from paz, Saxon. ] I " 
„Lt foot = 

An 
| 7 A robber that — the roads = 
A low ſoft ſaddle. 


3. To beat a way ſmooth and level, 
PA/DAR, /. Guts; coarſe flour. 
Motto. 
PA/DDER. /- [from pad.) A robber; a 


Bacon, To l v. 4. [patoviller, Fr.] 


2. To row 3 to beat water as with oars. 
T in the water . 

o pla k 
- pe Shakeſpeare, 


3. To 
4 LE. W 
ele ae —— 


2 [paps, Ne. = 


pd. 1 [co -<09.90 from — 
cori 
band. en & Goo, F 7 
1. 
0 15 —— 


Latin. Ti 
E on a 9 x 


the fy 
Arbutbnot, 
ADO. 


hung on a 
To PA/DLOCK. v. a. [from 
— plc 


PAI 


PADOWPIPE:; , An herb. Ainſworth, 
PAN. ſ. A ſong of triumph. Pope. 
PAIGAN. ſ. [ paganipc, Saxon ; anus, 
Lot. J A Heathen y one not a Chriſtian, 
AAN. . |Heatheniſh, =Shakeſpcart, 


1 © Je _ [paganiſme, | Fr, . | 


7405 4 French. 6 
4 54. 2 Fr of a book, 
Taylor. 
1 [00s 8 A young boy attending on 
Donne. 

To PAGE. ws 2. [from the noun © 
1, To mark the pages of a book. 


2. To attend as a page. Shakeſpeare. 
PA'GEANT, . 


1. A ſtatue in a ſhow, © 

2. Any ſhow ; by ſpectacle of entertain- 

ment, Shakeſpear 
PAGE ANT, a, Moor pompous why 
tatious. | ry 
To PA/GEANT, . . [from the noun, ] R 

To exhibit in ſows ; to repreſent, 


Shakeſpeare, 


PA/GEANTRY../. [from pageant.] Pomp; 


Government of the To 


ſhow 
ra, GIM AL. , [pagine, Latin} + 


= 


Con 
ing of pages. | — 
PA'/GOD. / J. [probably an Indian word. 
1. An Indian idol. . 
2. The temple of the idol. Pope, 
PAID, #,.. The preterite and pang pak. 
five of pay. Dryden. 
PAVGLES. /. Flowers; alſo called cow ups. 


Dia. 

PAIL. f [paila,.. Spaniſh. ]- A wooden veſ- 

+ fel in which milk or water is commonly 
carried. 'y 

PAVLFUL. /, Fail Re Full, ] The quan- 

a tity that a pail will 4 - - Shakeſpeare, 

PAILM A/IL. a. ' Violent; boiſterous, * 


Digby. 
PAIN.” /. [ eine, French. ] 7 


s. Puniſhment denounced. Sidney, 

2. Penalty; puniſhment. Bacon. 

3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. Bacon. 
4. [In the plural, ] 21 work; toil, 

i Waller. 

8. Lobote 3 taſk, Spenſer, 

6. Uneaß neſs of mind, Prior. 


7. The throws of child- birth, 
To PAIN. v. 3. {from the noun.] 
=" a afflict; to torment; to make un- 


PA'/INF UL, a. [pain and Ne 


1. Full of pain; N miſerable ; beſet with 
affliftion, Milton, 


2. Giving pain; aMiQive, Addiſon, 
3 Difficult z requiring rn 
care. 


4. Ineuftiions; ryden, 


laborious, 


Pan . 1 882 Fr. par, 


To PAIR, v. 5. {from the noun. ] 


PAL 


. [from N | 


PAINFULLY."2d 
1. With great bein or affliction. 


2. Laboriouſ] 
PA/INFULNE 


; diligently, 
7 [from vate of 
t. Affliction; ſorraw ; rief, .* 
2. Induſtry; ſaboriouſ Gel. | 
PAINIM. 1. Gepe, French, ] _ - 
del. 4 Peacham. 


PAINIM. a, F infidel, "Milton, 
PAI/NLESS. 2. f from pain.] Wichout 
pain; without trouble, "Dryden. 


| 7 
PAINSTA'KER. 7. 7 and take. ] * 
; Jaborious perſon. 
p INSTA'KING. a. [ Pains and rake, ] 2 
borious ; induſtrious, | 
To PAINT, . a. [peindre, French. 
1. To reprefent by. delineation and colours. 


l 
2. To cover with colours * 
ſomething. Shakeſpeare, 
| 3: Te repreſent 


or images. * 1 2 ee; 


4. To deſcribe; to repreſent. ba 

To colour; to diverſi 

| To deck with artifi : 
hb 


peare, 
To PAINT. 4 n. To hy N the 


P 
PAINT. ſ. {from the verb.] * 
1. Colours repreſentative of any thing, 


2. Colours laid on the face,” _— 
PAINTER: .. {from 1. One Who 
proſeſſes the art of be objects by 


colours. den. 


PAVNTING. . from 
1. The art + — djeſs by 4 


neation and colour:. 


2. Picture; the painted reſemblance. 


' Sha 
Colours nid on. 


Shak | 
WR: J. (peintare, —— The 
- art of painting, ” 


＋ 


2 of 3 * 

2. A man and wife, e 
3. To of a ſort; a couple j a brace. 
Suckling, 


1. To be joined in pairs; to couple, Shak, 


2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterpart, Shateſp: 
To PAIR, . a” 


1. To join in couples; 
2. To unite as correſpondent or oppo, 


PA'LACE. /. {palair, Fr.) A royal hou ; 


an houſe eminently ſplendid, Shakeſpeare, 
PALA/CIOUS, a. 1 palace.] Royal; 
noble; magnificeat. Grawnt, 


PALA'NQUIN, . Is a kind of covered car - 
viage, uſed in the eaſtern countries, that 8 
— op the ſhoy}ders of _——_ . 


PAL 


PA/LATABLE. a, [from palate.) Guſtfal; 


pleaſing to the tafte, Lat} Philips. 
A'LATE atum, 
F 1. The i Pagfe [pat of taſte, Hakewil!. 
P, 2. Mental reliſn; intellectual . 
ors 


PA'LATICK. . [from palate.] Belonging 
"to. this palate, ac roof of the youth, | 
Holder. 
PA/LATINE, J. 1355 Fr. from palati- 
nus of . t.] One W with 
regal rights and prerogatives. avies, 
PA'LATINE. 4. a Poffeſſing royal privileges. 
PALE. 4. [pate Fr, pallidus, Lat, , 
— 8 j not freſh of colour ; os 3 
of look: Shak 
Not hi coloured approaching S 
2 ” : Arbuthnot, 
— bright 3 not ſhining j faint of ns 


To PALE. v, . [from the N 
PAEE. WA? [palus, Latio,] 


7 


gon to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 
5 * 
4. Any incloſure, Healer. 
1 Any diſtri or territory, Le 
« The pale is the third and middle part of 
Wn ſcutcheon. 
To FALK. v, 4. [from the noun. ] 
*.* incloſe with pales, 
o incloſe ; to encompaſs, Shakeſpeare. 
PALEEYED. 4. | pale and eye. ] Having 
eyes dimmed. 


. 
PALEF A'CED, a, [pale and face.] Har- 
Shakeſpeare. 


ing the face gr 


PAILELY, ad. [from pal. Wanly j not 
5 not ru ily, 


| PALENESS. from pale. 
1. e Loop L ONT rant of 


freſhneſs, Pope, 
4. Want of colour; want of luſtre, 
Shakeſpeare. 


PA'LENDAR, /, A kind of coalting veiſel, b 


Knolles. 


PATEOUS. { [ pales, Latin, rt 


PA'LETTE, E French. ] A light Lats. 
. a painter holds h A ge. 


when he ga ints. Tic tell. 


RA'LFRE Y fo ee, Fr. J 1 Ln 
horſe A for ladies 

PALFREYED, a, [from palſy], Ring 

PA oe Tickell 


IFICA TION. / ur, Latio.] The 
or practice of F 0 E 5 with 


„on. * 


1 Subi dura @ rudjbus. 


Ly 


Narrow piece of wood "ed above and _ 


Peacbam. 
Mortimer. 


| Watton, 
14h and Neale] 

A word or ſentence which is che ſame read 

backward or forward: as, 21 or . | 


PAL 


PALINODE, 2 flv. 1 A 4E- 
PA'LINODY, tation. 


Sandys. 
PALISA/DE, [pali ade, Fr.] Pales ſet 
v5, =: wand £ / Ye ] 


Broome. 
To PALISA/DE. v. 4, [from the noun, ] 


To incloſe with paliſades. 


PA'LISH. 4. [from pale.] Somewhat pale. 
] » Arbuth 


net, 


PALL, 57 llium, Latin. 
1. A = - * of ſtate. Milton, 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop, ie. 
3. The covering thrown over the Fo. "wi 


* PALL. v. n. [from the 3 To 
cloak ; to inveſt, Sbake 


To PALL. v. n. To grow vom. z io become 
inſipid. 
To PALL. . 4. a 
1. To make infipid or mold. 
a, To make fpiritleſs; to diſpiric, 


Drydes. 


3. To weaken; to impair, ms wy | 


4. To cloy. 
i LLET, from ills, Fr. re 
1. A EF op AED — 


2. [palette, French.] A yy meaſure, 


© formerly uſed by chi Hakewidl. 
PALLMA'LL. {; [pila and mallews, Latin 3 
Pale maille, Frenc A play in which the 


dall is firuck with a mallet through an iron 
ring; 

PA'LLIAMENT, ſ. [pallivm, Lat.] Adreſ; 
a robe, Shakeſpeare, 
' nication x — Obſoicte.. 

To PALLIATE. v. 4. 22 1. Lat.] 
1. To cover with excu Seit. 
2. To extenuate 3 to ſoften by favourable 
repreſentations, Dryden. 


3. To cure imperſeQtly or temporarily, no 


radically. 

* PALLIA/TION, 1. lliation, Ft.] 
1. Extenuation ; viation favourable 
repreſentation. King Charles, 


2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical 
cure. Bacon. 


PA'LLIATIVE., a. [palliatif, Fr. from fal- 


1. Extenuating; favourably repreſentative. 
2» . — not removing; not radi- 
curative- Arbuthnet. 


late. 15 from palliat,) Some ä 
not 


thing mitiga 
PA'LLID.' 

A [palne, Lat. 
PAL n ma t. 

1. A . A which the branches were 

worn in token of victory. There are twen- 


Ee, Latin.]. Pag 


ty-one ſpecies of this tree, of which tbe 


moſt remarkable are, the greater pa/m or 
date tree. The dwarf palm grows in Spain, 
Portugil, 


by way of "incloſure or de- 


Spenſer. | 


— — ͥ — ͥ ——— — 


ö 
$ 
* 
8 
1 
= 
1 


PAL 


 Poitdyal) an Tah, from whener the 
leeyes are ſent hither ind made into flag- 
Victory 


2. rAd"\ph. * 
| 5 [pole Lat] The inner por of Ge 
4. A meaſure of length, 27 — 


inc hes. 
To PALM. v. a. 


[from the noun, 


Leck To enge by we 
3. To handle 


4 Fo R 7 with the hand, 
PALMER, [from pa 1 
they who —— from the Holy 
carried palm. Pepe 
PALMER. . A crown encircling a deet's 


PALMER WORM: ＋ J [paw and wborth. ] 
A worm covered hair, ſuppoſed to 
be ſo called becauſe he wanders over all 


ants: =_ 
PALME/TTO, ſpecies of the p 
tree: in the 4 Indies the inhabitants 
thatth their Houſes with the leaves. 3 
PALMPFEROUS, 4 L 
Lat.] Bearing palin 


NAL. [PENE. 4. 


Webfooted 
PA'LM STER, /: gale; Lat.] Obe To PA/MBHE 21 
e e 
A 8 
„ of foretelling [fans ortune both ing ines of — of falt Books. N Ky 
the plſbt, Chaveland, To 8 n 
PA'LMY. 4 rope 20 talks * 
| Dia. PAN nde, Seve. 
PALPABULITY, oy Mow: Sener. 
lity of being orien, | £ The part of — leck of che 
FALYA PUR. . eee, Fr. * 1 bags” 7 gs OY 28, PRE | 
1. Perceptible by the touch. 2. et 4. E Fr. e 
8, Grdofs'; er — 2 arti, . An on 
Flala | PARANA i An herb. 
PA'LPABLENESS. , bon 15 5 ] ne” E 1 . 
ial of — 
gael, 1 n ; wa N of 7 
PA*LPA from"palpab! 5 ng in 5-5-ud 
1. In ſuch a 9 io be JL. . 22 4. e ""'Ex> 
the touch, l "IN 
PALPATTION: {+ [paper pat i ren ab} Fee as phe 1 The pan 
; 
The act lot + creas or ſweet-bread, the con- 


To PALPITATE. : v. 4. e Latig. ]. 
To beat st the heatt 3 to | 
1 TION. /. (papain French. ] 
Beating or pantinz; alteration in 00 
pulſe of the heart, Which makes it felt. 


Harvey arwvey. 
PA'LSGRAVE, G 
A count or IE 


ad wo. Wh 


[Sula PA/MPALET, / 
ag fats book, pr WY 


PAN 


xr et ee 
PAYLSIED. 2. Neu Pa Nause with 


—— 


N JS. Para, Lx. 


of motion or ſenſe of aig, 


There is d thirecfbls fir; 
firſt is 2 privation' of — 
malning. . Secondly, a pri vation * 
ſution, betda wing: And 5 
privation of both "2 
To PAL TER. 9. 4. Fre Slater E 1 
\ Fo thift; i dog Saua 
To 2 To ſhunndef: * 
* 
firtert dedler; 


PAL TRINESL. p [from paltly] ThE fit 

PRPLTRY . poll French. ] 
ee lee, 2 : 
ft] Pate, Shakeſpeare.” 


PAM. 7. {picker " 
— [prob — e * 
Fo PA'MPER. . 3. are, I 8 


To tut; tb t6 All with food z to 


i un filet, Fr. 11 Neawi 
— 2 


: : 
glomerate ſort, 5 my the 4 
tom of che ſtomach and the vertebtw of 


loins, It weight” conunly' for” or” 1 
ounces, 
PANCREA'TICK.. - from 2 
Vucr T the p 
2 48 [from 2 R's 
1 © . Loris. 
FANDECE. 


J Aces. 
tiſe 


PAN 


As that comprehends the whole of any 
ſeience. Swift. 
'PANDE/MICK. a. [mag and dap, J. Inci- 
dent to a whole people. Harvey. 
PAN DER. /, {from Pandarus, the pimp in 
the tory of Troilus and Creſſida.] A pimp; 
a male bawd ; a procurer. en. 
To PA NOE R. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
— j to be ſubſervient to luſt or paſſion. 


Shakeſpeare. 
PA/NDERLY. 4. [from pander.] Pimping ; 
pimplike. Shakeſprare. 


PANDICULA/TION, 1 iculans, Lat. 
The reſtleſſueſo, fretching, and uneaſine 
that uſually accompany the cold fics of an 

intermitting fever. Floyer, 

PANE. ſ. [pancau, Fr.] 

1. A ſquare of glaſs, Pepe, 
2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces. Donne, 

PANEGY'RICKE. /. [ panegyrique, Fr, wa- 
wupi. An clogy z an encomiaſtick =_ 


Stilling fleet 
PANEGY/RIST. . [from panegyri 4 . . 
negyr ie, Fr.] One that writes I 
encomiaſt. 
PANEL. /. [ paneau, Fr. ** 
1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter inſerted 
detween other bodies. Addiſon. 
2. A ſchedule or roll, containing the names 
of ſuch jurors, as the ſheriff provides to paſs 
upon a trial, Corvel, 
PANG. /. [bang, Dutch, dam; J Extreme 
bein; ſodden baroxyſm of torment. 
Derbom, 
To PANG, v. a. [| from the noun, ] To 
torment cruelly. Shakeſpeare, 
PA'NICK. a. Violent without cauſe, 


PA/NNADE. . The curvet of a horſe. 


| — 

PA/NNEL. . [panneel, Dutch. A kind of 

ruſtick ſaddle, Hudibras. 
PA'NNEL. /. The ftomach of a hawk, 


Ainſworth, 
PA/NNICLE. 


PA/NNICK. 5 ſ. A plant, Paac bum. 


PAN NICE R. /. N French. ] A baſket ; 
a wicker veſſel, in which fruit, or other 
things, are carried on a horſe. Addiſon, 

PANO#PLY. /. [Tama] Complete ar- 
mour, Milton, 

To PANT. v. n. {[panteler, old French. 
1 To palpitate; to beat as the heart in 
ſudden terror, or after hard labour. 

eee 
2. To have the as for want 
of breath, den, 
3. To play with intermiſſion, op. 
4. To long; to wiſh earneſtly. Pope. 

PANT: ſ. [from the verb.] Palpitation ; 
motion of the heart. Shakeſppare, , 

Ver, Il, 


PAP 


PA/NTALOON, 4 [pantalon, Fr.] A man's 
garment anciently worn, Sbaleſpeare. 

PA/NTESS. 1. The difficulty of — 
in a hawk. Ainſevorth, 

PANTHEON. [. I ee. A temple of 


all the gods. 
PANTHER. f. [wavIng ; panthera ; Lat.] 


A ſpotted a beaſt ; a lynx; a pard, 


Peacham 
PA/NTILE., ſ. A gutter tile, 
PA/NTINGLY, ad. {from panting.) With 


palpitation. Sal e. 


PA/NTLER. / L parctier, French. } The 
- ofhicer in a great family, who keeps'the 


bread, Shake peare, Hanmer, 
PA'NTOFLE, /. ¶ pantoufle, French. } A 
ſlipper, Peacham, 


PA'NTOMIME, . [vat and putjucc 5 pore 
tomime, Fr.] 
1. One who has the power of univerſal mi- 
mickry 4 one who expreſſes his meaning by 
mute action. Hudibras, 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited only in geſture 
and dumb- ſhew. Arbuthnet, 
PA/NTON. /. A ſhoe contrived to recover 
a narrow and hoof- bound heel. 
Farrier's Dic. 
PA/NTRY, 1 [ Pancterie, Fr. panarium, 
Lat.] The room in which provifions are 


repoſited. Witten, 
PAP. ſ. [ papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch q pa- 
Pilla, Latin. 


1. The nipple; the dug ſacked, Spenſer, 
2. Food made for EY with bread boil- 
| — in pars . Denne. 
pulp of fruit. 

PAPA} 7 rere ] A fond name for fa- 
- ther, uſed in many languages, Swiſt. 
PA/PACY. [ papauid, Fr. from papa, the 
e] Popedom ; office and dignity of bi. 

1 of Rome. 


Bacon, 
PA/PAL. FO [ papal, French, ] Popith ; be. 
longing to the Pope; annexed to the biſhop- 
rick of Rome. Rateigs, 
PA/PAW- . A plant, 
PAPA'VEROUS, 4. {[papaverers, from pa» 
faver, Lat, ] Reſembling poppies. 
ren. 
PA/PER, ſ. [papier, French papyrus, Lat. 1 
1. Subſtance on which men write an 
print; made by macerating linen rags in 
water, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Piece of paper, Locke. 
3- Single ſheet printed, or written, 
"Shake 
PAPER. 2. Any thing flight or thin. 
Burnet. 8 
To PA/PER, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
regiſter. Shak:ſpeare, 
PA/PERMAKER, . [ paper and make, } 
One who makes paper. 
9 J. [paper and mil.] <p 


4 


PAR 


in which ras are ground for paper. Shakeſp. 
- PAPESCENT. a. Containing pap z/ inclin- 
able to pay. Arbutbrio', 
PAL. (1 Lat. fapillon, Fro] A in: 
2 moth of varzovs colours, 
3 A'CEOUS, a. [from papilio, La- 
22 The flowers of ſome plants are'call- 
il-aracewus by botaniſts, which repre- 
85. 2 fo ething of the figure of a butterfly, 
with its wings diſplayed : and here the 
= tels, or flower Jeaves, are always of a 


diform figure : they are four in number, . 


bu: joined together at the extremities ; one 
or theſe is uſvally larger than the reſt, 


and is erected in the middle of the 
flower. 
PAY/PILLARY.T 3. I from papilla, La“. ] 
PA{PILLOUS, 


Having ewulgent veſſels, 

or reſemblances of paps. Derbam. 

PA/PIST. J {papifle, Fr. papifia, Latin.] 
One that adheres to the communion of the 
pope and church of Rome. Clarendon. 


PAPVSTICAL. a. [from papiſt. ] 3 pu ; 


adherent to popery, itgiſte. 

PAPI'STKY. / [from papift. —— the 

doctrine of the Romiſh church. Whagpifte, 
PA/PPOUS. a, 


[ ? 2 lo Latin. J Ha- 


ing that ſoft down, growing” out of 
the ſeeds of ſome plants, ſuch as thiUes. 


Ray. 
PA/PPY.. . So u nt 
' eaſily A 77 5 F = 


PAR, ſ. [Latin.] State of equality 3 4 
valence; equal value. or be. 
PA'XABLE. a. ¶ patabilis, . . 1 5 


procured, 


PA'RABLE. / [magaCo?, A Switireds; a 
relation under which ſomething elſe is 
figured, Wamberi. 


PARARBOCLA. . [o.] The perabela i is 
' a conick ſection, arifng from a cone's 
ing cut by a plane parallel to one of ys daes, 
or parallel to a plane that touches one fide 


of the cone, Bentley. 
PARABOCLI AL. 2 4. [ paraboli Ty Fr. 
PARABO'LICK, "ide ard 
1 Expreſſed by parable or bg. Aro. 

2+ Having the nature or form of a para- 

bola. Ne 
ene. ad, [from Par abeli- 
1 

1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. 

20 Brown, 
2. In the form of a parabola. . 


PAR A'BOLISM, ſ. In algebra, the diviſion 
of the terms of aq equation, by 2 known 
quantity, that is involved or multiplied i in 
the firſt term. Dif, 
PAR A/BQLOID, . [magaCoi and 7A 
parab lift m curve in geometry, Whoſe or- 
dinates are ſuppoſed to be in ſubtriplicate, 
ſubquadrunlicate, &c. ratio of their reſpec- 
tive abſcifize, Harris, 


PARA/DE. . parade, Fr.] 


PAR 


PARACENTE'SIS, /. Ia gani lag.] That 


operation, whereby any of the venters are 
perforated to let out any matter 3 as tapping 


in a tympany. 


PARACE'NTRICAL.? a. | Tags and ab- 
PARACE/NTRICK. S e.] Deviating 
from circolari Cheyne, 


1. Shew ; ofteptation. 
2. Military order. 


3. Place where troops draw up to 90 dory 
and mount guard. 
Locke. 


4. Guard; poſture of defence. 
PA'RADIGM. . [ gagaduypa,] Exame 


ple. 
PARADISI/ACAL, a. from par 
Sviting paradiſe z id, — F ö 


PARADISE. þ [oedduore.] 
1. The bliſrful regions, in which the firſt 
pair was placed. Milion. 
3. Any place of felicity. ba leſpeare. 


Burnet, 


PA'RADOX, L [ paradoxe, Fr, . 


A tenet contrary to received epic! 211 
aſſertion contrary to appearance. att. 
PARADO/XICAL, "4: theo — 4 
2. Having the nature of a paradox. 
Norris, 


2. Jacined to new tenets, or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. 
PARADO/XICALLY. ad. [from . — 
PARADOZICALNESS. 7 {from gad, 
. 
APO L rom 
; Theuſeof . hl * 
PARAGO'CE. J. [ magayoys, ] A figure 
whereby a letter or GUable 's added ar the 
end of a word. 


PARAGON. ¶ paragon, from parage, edua: 


lity, old French. ] 
1. A model; « 3 ſus. 


premely excelent. 
2. Companion; fellow. „ 
To PA{RAGON. v. a. [paragonner, Fr 


Jo LL, compare, Sidney. 
equal. - 
er Fr. waga: 
v1 4 . FOR 
PARAGRA/PHICALLY, ad. [from para- 
graph.) By paragraphs. 
PARALLA/CTICAL., from paral- 
PARALLAY/CTICK. ** Pertaining 


to a parallax, 
PA'RALLAX, [, [TezzMaty.] The diſ- 
tance berween the true and apparent place 
of any ſtar viewed from the earth. Milion. 
PARALLEL. a. [wagzanxx- 
„Extended in the ſame direction, and 
preſerving always the ſame diſtance. ' 


Brown, 
N Addiſon, 
3- Con- 


PAR 
. Cofitinving the reſemblance throveh 
many particulars; equal, Matti. 
PARALLEL, 1. from the adjective.] 
1. Lines contigulag their courſe, and ſtill 
temsining at the ſathe diſtatice from each 
' other. pe 
| Art the lobe marking the lati- 
ty 
R 2 conformable to that of « 
| i Garth, . 


4. Reſemblance ; conformity ** 
through many particulars, erb 

b r made. | 

thing reſembling another. Soars, 

To PARALLEL. . 4. from the noun, 


1. To place, ſo as always to keep the me 
direction with ahothes fine. | rown, 
2. To Keep ia the ſame direftion ; to level, 
8 A peare. 
SF correſpond to, a brnet. 

4 o de equal to; to reſemble through 
niacy particulars, Dryden. 
5. To compare, dle. 


PARALLEL . ( ae French.) 
14120 Arp ov" R raganp ler 2 


Nee,] In 7 a'right lined qua- 
teral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are 
„ re Brown, 


parallel and equal. 
PARALLELOGRA'MICAL, _ 3 
ram. 1 Having the bg 
— eli am. 
PARALLELOY/PIPED, LR A folid figure 
confained under fix lograms, the of 


fite of Which are equal and tallel ; 
| 471 it is 4 priſm, CEE is a Lalla lelo- 
ram: it is always triple to a pyramid of 
the ſame baſe and height. Newton 
PA'RALOGISM. /. : 4 
falſe argument. Arbutbnot. 
PA RALO GV. 6: Falſe reaſoning.” 


Brow 
PARALYSIS. . wagdhhurig.] A ply. 
PARALYPTICAL. 
9 
inclined to pal Prior. 
PARAMO/UNT a. 372 and mount. 
1. Soperiour; having the higheſt urifdice 
tion; laid paramount, the chief of the 
ber. Glanull'e, 
4. — of the higheſt order, Bac, | 
PARAMO' UNT. / The chief. Milton, 


PA'RAMOUR, /. * and amour, . 
t A lover or wooer, 


. A miſtreſs. 

PA'RANYMPH, 11 and α A 
i. A biidemab; do leads the bride 
to her marriage, Milton, 
7 One who countenances or ſupports L000 
ther. 

PA/RAPECM. ＋. [ra .] A. bes 


table fixed to à pillar, on which Jaws and 
" proclamations were aticiently engraved; 


Pope. 


PAR 
alſo a tble, containing! an account of the 


' riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of the year, &c, 


Brown, 
PA\'RAPET. , [paraper, Fr] A wall breaft 
D. Ben. 2 


PARAPHIMOSTS, ,/. L He.] Dif- 
eaſe when the praputium cannot be drawn 


. over the glans, +» 
2 14. f. ttt. faragber- 
ur, Fr.] Goods in the wiſe's diſpoſal. 


PA/RAP N. f. [magappact.} A looſe 


2. „interpretation; an explanation in many 


, words, Dryden, 
To PA'RAPHRASE. v. 4. [ward ev.] 
To interpret with laxity of expreſſian ; to 
tranſlate looſely. Seilling fleer, 
PA'RAPHRAST. /[. [tagaqgags;. ] 4A lax 
interpreter z one who explains in many 
words, Hooker, 
Akan aries | 4. [ from para- 
PARAPHR A/STICE, phraſe.) Lax in 
interpretation; got literal ; not verbal. 
PARAPHRENYTIS, /. [rags and genfrit.] 
Parapbrenitis is an inflammation of the 
diaphragm. Arbuthnot, 
PARASANG, 2 Lene ow Lain. ] 
A Perſian 7 of len Locke, 
PA'RASITE, paraſite, Fr. 745. 
Lat. ] One l requents rich tables, aol 
earris his welcome by flatrery, Bacen, 
PARASPTICAL. Z a. f from parafie, ] 
PARASITICE, Flattering; wheedling. 
Hakewill, 
PA!RASOL, 7. A ſmall ſort of canopy or 
um brellz . over the Head. Dick. 
PARASYNA'XIS. . A conventicle. = 
ia. 


To PA/RBOIL. v. 4. [parbouiller French. 
To Half boil. ' nd 


"0 PA'RBREAK, v. n, { brecker, Dutch, ] 


To vomit. 
PA'/RBREAK: ſ. ¶ from the verb.. ] Mens 


1 ly Pr.] I age. . LParcelle, French e 


1, A ſmall bundle, 


2, A you of the whole taken ſeparately. | 
Shakeſpeare, 
antity or maſs; Newton, 


4 A A hn of perſons, in contempt, | 
Shakeſpeare; 

3. Any number or quantity, in SO. 
L*Eftrange, . 


50. 5 PARCEL. v. a. {from the i 
outh, 


1. To divide into portions, 

2. To make up into a maſs, i 
PARCE/NER |. [1a common law.] 

one dies poſſi of an eftate; 5 Wis 

iſſue only daughters, or bis Gters be h 

heirs; fo that the lands deſcend to thoſe 
daughters or fifters : theſe are a 


Nerz. wel, 
PAR» 
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PAR 


PARCE/NERY. /. { from farſonier, Fr, ] 
A holding or occupying of land by joint 

_ tenants, otherwiſe called coparceners. 
a Cowel. 
To PARCH. v. . To burn Nightly 90 ſu- 
a rhcially. ſpeare. 
To PARCH, v. u. To be ſcorched, | 
PA'/RCHMENT., „. [ porchemin, French; 
 pergamena, Lat] Skins dreſſed for the 


writer, | Bacen. 
ram [ parchment 
and maker.) He who dreſſes parchment. . 


PARD, .. pardus, pardalis, Lat.] 


PA/RDALE: The leopard; in poetry, 
. any of the ſpotred beaſts, _ _ Shakeſpeare, 
To PA/RDON. v. a. [ pardonner, Fr. 
1. To excuſe an offender, Dryden, 
2. To forgive a crime, WT. 
3. To remit a penalty. Shakeſpeare, 


4. Pardon me, is a word of civil 2 cr 
Night apology. ; Shakeſpeare, 
PA'RDON. ſ. [pardon, Fr.] | 21 
1. Forgiveneſs of an offender, 
2. Forgiveneſs of a crime; indulgence, 
3- Remiſhon of penalty, 
4. Forgiveneſs received. South, 
5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption 
trom puniſhment. Shakeſpeare. 
- PA/RDONABLE. 2. [ pardonable, French, } 
Venial ; excuſable, _ Dryden, 
PA/RDONABLENESS, ſ. I from don- 
able. ] Venialneſs ; ſuſceptibility of peta, 
' Hall. 
PA/RDONABLY. ad. [ from pardonable, ] 
Venially ; excuſably, *_ Dryden, 
PA/RDONER. . {from pardon. / 
1. One who forgives another. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Fellows that carried about the pope's in- 
dulgencies, and ſold them to ſuch as would 
. . buy them. | Cowel, 
To PARE. v. a. To cut off extremities of 
the ſurface; tv cut away by little and lit- 
tle ; to diminiſh, ooker, 
PAREGO/RICK, 4. [ megryogindg. ] Having 
the power in medicine to comfort, mollify, 
and aſſuage. a, 
PARE/NCHY MA. ſ. [ Tmazttyyuun.]. A 
ſpongy-or porous ſubſtance ; a part through 
which the blood is ſtrained, _ _ 
PARENCHY/MATOUS. 2 . [from pa- 
PARENCHY/MOUS, : renchyma. | Re- 
lating to the parenchyma ; ſpongy, Grew, 
PARE/NESIS. . [ag,] Perſuaſi on. 
| Di#. 
PA'RENT, ſ. [parens, Lat.] A father. or 
mother. Hooker, 
PA AEN TAGE. . [from parent.] Extrac- 
tion; birch; condition with: reſpect to pa- 
E | Shakeſpezre, 
PARE/NTAL. a. [from parent. ] Becoming 
parents; per:aining to parents Brown, 


= = 
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PAR 


PARENTA'TION. /. [from parents, Lat.] 
Something done or ſaid in honour of the 


dead. 
PARE/NTHESIS, ſ. [parentheſe, Fr. mage, 
d and n.] A ſentence fo included in 
another ſentence, as that it may be taken 
out, without injuring the ſenſe of that 
which incloſes it : being commonly marked 
thus, (). Watts. 
PAREN I HE'TICAL, a. 277 parembeſys.] 
Pertaining to a parentheſis, _ 
PA'RER. /. (from pare.] An inftrament 
to cut away the ſurtace, Tuſfſer, 
PA'RERGY, ſ. [mags and igyowr.] Some- 
thing, unimportantz ſomething done by 


the by. Brown. 
PA'RGET, . Plaſter laid upon roofs cf 
rooms. Waoodward. 


To PA/RGET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

plaſter ; to cover with plaſter. | 
Government of the Tongue, 

PA/RGETER, /, [from parget.] A plaſ- 
terer, 

PARHELION, f. | mags and — 1 
mock ſun. 

PARVETAL. «. [| from paries, Lat.] 
ſtituting the ſides er walls, 

PARVETARY. / [parictaire, Fr, paries, 
Lat.) An herb. | _ Ainſworth, 

PA'RING. F. [from pare. ] That which is 


A 


oyle. 
Con- 


Sharpe, 


pared off any ching; the rind. Pepe. 
PARIS. J. An herb, Ainſworth, 
PARISH, ., 


| rechia, low Lat. parroifſe, 
Fr, wagoula,} The particular charge of a 
ſecular prieſt. Our realm was firſt divided 
into pariſhes by Honorius, aichbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 636, 


. Sidney, Convel, 
PA'RISH. 44. "TY « 


1. Belonging to the pariſh; having the 
care of the pariſh, | Ayliffe, 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. Cay. 
PARUVSHIONER, /. ¶ parviſſien, Fr. from 
fariſh.} One that belongs to tbe pariſh, 
1 Donne. 
PA'RITOR. /, [for apparitor.} A beadle; 
a ſummonet of the courts of civil law. | 
PA'RI r F 12575 
A'RITY. /. rite, Fr, paritas, Latin. 
Equality c 7 Hell, 
PARK. /. [ peanpuc, Sax. ] A piece of 
ground incloſed and ſtored with wild beaſts 
of chaſe, which a man may have by pre- 
ſcription or the king's grant. Convel, 
To PARK. v. 3. [from the . To in- 
cloſe as in a park, - Shakeſpeare, 
PA'RKER. /, [from park.] A park-keeper, 
: Ainſworth. 
PA'RELEAVES, ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 
BARLE. /. [from parler, French. ] Coaver- 
ſation; talk ; oral treaty. Daniel, 
To PA'RLEY, v. 3. I from parker, FJ 
T 


PAR. 


To treat by word of mouth ; to talk ; to 


diſcuſs any thing orally, Broome. 
PA'/RLEY. /. {from the verb.] Oral treaty 4 


talk ; conference; diſcuſſion by word 


mouth. rior, 
PA'/RLIAMENT, . 11 low 
Lat.] The aſſembly of the king and three 


eſtates of the realm 35 namely, the lords 


ſpiritual, the lords tempors}, and com- 


mons z which aſſembly or court js, of all 


others, the higheſt, and of greateſt autho- 
rity. „ Cue. 
PARLIAME/NTARY. a. | from parlia- 
ment.] Enacted by parliament ; ſuiting the 
patliament; pertaining te parhament, 
| Bacon, 
PA'/RLOUR, ſ. | parlir, Fr. parlatorio, 
Italian. ] 
1. A room in monaſteries, where the reli- 
gious meet and convetſe. . 
a. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 


_ gant!y furniſhed for reception or entertain» | 


ment. Spenſer, 
PA'RLOUS. a. Keen; ſprightly ; urs. 
PA/RLOUSNESS, /. [from parlous.] Quick- 

neſs; keenneſs of temper. Z 
PARMA-CITTY. . Corruptedly for ſper- 

ma*ceti, | Ainſworth, 


 PA/RNEL. /. [the diminutive of patronella.] 
punk ; a ſlut, Obſolete, © | 

PANSCHIAL a. | parochialis, from paro- 
lay 


ch WL. t.] Belonging to a pariſh, 
A terbury. 
PA/RODY. /. [| paredie, Fr. maps. } A 
kind of writings in which the words of an 
 authour or his thoughts are taken, and by a 
flight change adapted to ſome new purpoſe, 
F Pope, 


To PA'RODY. v. @. | parodier, Fr. from 


* - ſembling another word, 


parody. ] To e py by way of parody, - 


Fape. 

PARO/NYMOUS. a. [See. Ke. 
Watts, 
PA'ROLE.. /. [ parole, French.] Word gi- 
ven as an aſſurance, i Ceaveland, 
PARONOMA'SIA, . Tagwrogarndia, | A 
rhetorical figure, in which, by the change 
of a letter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are 
alluded to. Di#. 


PA'/ROQUET. . | farroguet or perroguet, 
French. I A all ſpecics of parrot, 
Grew, 


PARONY'CHIA. . [ragauyiz.] A pre- 
ternatural ſwelling or ſoze under the root of 
the nail in one's fiager ; a whitlow, 

PARO'TID, 4. [ wagwil;, J. Salivary; fo 
named becauſe near the ears. Grew, 

PA'ROTIS, J. [wapalic.] A tumour in the 
glandules behind and about the ears, ge- 
nerally called the emunctories of the brain; 

_ thou b, indeed, they are the external foun- 


9 U . 
- 4 


TAR \ 


_ taing of the ſaliva of the mouth. - 


| | Wiſeman, 
PA'ROXYSM, ſ. [Tapoturug.] A fit; pe- 
| riodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe, Harvey, 
PA/RRICIDE, /. [parricide, Lat.] 
1, One who deſtroys his father, 

| Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who deſtroys or invades any te 
whom he owes particular reverence, 
3- The murder of a father; murder of 
one to whom reverence is due, | 


Dryden, 

PARRICVDAL. 4. [| from icida, 

 PARRICVDIOUS. Latin, ] Relating 
to parricide z committing parricide, © * 

Brown. 

PA'RROT, /. [fe „ French. ] A par- 


ticoloured bird of the ſpecies of tbe hooked 
bill, remarkable for the ezact imitation of 
the buman voice, 3 Dryden. 
To PA'RRY. v. 2. [parer,, French,] To 
put by thruſts ; to ſence, Locke, 
To PARSE. v. a. [from pars, Latin.) To 
reſolve a ſentence under the elements or 
parts of ſpeech, . Aſch 
PARSIMO/N1OUS.. a. [ from parfimony. 
. Covetous ; frugal ; ſparing. 1Jon, 
PARSIMO/NIOUSLY. ad, ffrom pa- 
2 wy Frugally ; ſparingly. Swift, 
PARSIMO/NIOUSNESS. / [ſrom pa- 
niour.] A diſpoſition to ſpare and ſave, 
PA'RSIMONY, /[. _ | parfmonia, Latin. ] 
- Frogality ; covetouſneſs ; ne 
Tr. 
PA/RSLEY, ſ. [perfli, Welſh.] A an, 
PA'RSNEP, |. | paftinaca, Latin.] A plant. 


Miller. 

PA/RSON, 1 [parochianus, Lat.] 
1. The prieft of a pariſh ; one that 
parochial charge or care of ſouls, 


has a 


Clarendon. 
2. A clergyman, - Sbakeſpeares 
3- It 1s applied to the teachers of the pteſ- 
byte: ians, * * 
PA'RSONAGE., /. I from parſn.] The 
benefice of a pariſh. Add. ſon. 
PART. /. [ pacs, pp. 
1. Something leſs than the whole; a por- 
tion ; a quantity taken from a larger quan- 


tity, 4 Knollt, 
2. Member, Locle. 
3. That which, in diviſion, falls o each, 
| | Aden. 
4. Share; contern. Pope, 
Side; party. Daniel, 
3 Something relating or belonging. 
7. Particular office or character. Bacon. 
8. Character appropriated in a play. 
\ £4 Sbaleſpeare. 
9. Buſneſs ; duty, Bacon. 
10, Action; cone st. * 
11 2 — 


BAR 


11. Relation reciprocal. Tilletfonr 
12. In good part; in il! part; as well 
done; as ill done. Hookty. 
13. {In the plural.] Qualities; powers ; 
faculties. i Sidney. 
14, [In the plural.] Quarters; regions; 
diſtricts. didney, 


PART, 4. Partly ; in ſome meaſure. 


Shakeſprara 

To PART. . . 

1. To divide; totſhare; todiftribute. 

1 As, 
2, To ſeparate; to diſunite. Dryden. 
3. To break ifito' pieces. Leviticas, 
4. To keep aſunder. Shateſpeare, 
5 To ſeparite combatants, Sbakeſpeare. 

To ſecern. | rior. 

To PART. . . | 
1. To be ſeparated, Dryden, 
2. To take farewell, Shakeſpeare 
3. Po have ſhare, [/aiah, 


4. | Pariir, Fr.) To bg 4. to ſet out, 
5. To Parr with, To quit; to rebgn'; 
40 loſe, | Taylor, 
PA'RTABLE. . [from part.] Diviſible ; 
ſuch as may be parted.” Camden. 
PA/RTAGE, ſ. [partage, Fr.] Diviſion 
act of ſharing or parting. | Lothe, 
To PARTA/KE, v. . Preterite, I par- 


tent ; participle paſſive, pariaken, [Parr 


aud take. ] | 
1. To have ſhare of any thing; to take 
ſhare with. | Lothe, 
2. To participatez to have ſomething of 
the property, nature, or right. Bacon, 
3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
4. Sometimes with ix before the thing par- 
taken of, | Tete. 
5. To combine; to enter into ſome'delign, 


| Hale. 

To PARTA/KE, . 2. 
1. To ſhare; to have part in, Mihon, 
2. To admit to part; to extend participa- 


n. Spenſer, 
PARTA'KER, /. [from Se] 
1. A partner in poſſeſſions; a ſhartt of 
any ching; an aſſociate with. 
Hotker., SBakeſpeare. 
2. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 
taken. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Accomplice; zſſociate. ams. 
PART ER. ſ. {from part.] One that parts 
or ſeparates, Sidney. 
PA'RTERRE. ſ. [ Parterre, Fr.] A level 
diviſion of ground. iller, 
PA'RTIAL. 2. {zartial, Fr.] 
1. Inclined antecedently to favour one 
party in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſtion 
more than the other. | Mal, 
2. Inelined to favour without reaſon. 
f |; * 


* 


5 Aſfectiag only obe party c nl | 
n part; not univerſal, © © ufnets 
PARTIA'LITY. /. C patialird, Fr. from 
pagial.) Unequal fare of the judgment 
and favour of one above the other. 
| Serre. 
To PARTIALYZE, . . [ fartialiſer, Fr. 
from partial, ] To make partial, | 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
PA'RTTALLY. ad. [from partial. 
1. With unjuſt favour or diflike; 
2. In part z not totally, 
PARTIBVLITY. / [from partibb.] 
ſibility ; ſeparability, - 
ſ arable. , a « Digby. 
PARTYCIPABLE, a. [from 1238 
Such as may be ſhared or partaken. 
PARTICIPANT. 2. [ participant, 1 
-ticipate. | Sharing; baving e or 
To PARTYCIPATE, v. . [| participio, 


1. To partake ; to have fare.” 


| Shak 
4. Wit ef. '  ' Hayward, 
: 3» . 7 in. Milton. 

4. To have part af more'things'than one. 
| Desbam. 


with another. | N fo 
To'PARTICYPATE. v. 2. Toile; 
to receive part of; to ſhare,” Hooker, 


PARTICIPA/TION. . [ participation, Fr, 
from garitipett.] 
1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in com- 
mon. Footer. 
2. The act or flate of partakinz or having 
patt of ſomething, tilling fleet. 
3. Diſtribution; diviſion into ſtares. 
| Raleigh. 
PARTICI/PIAL. a. ul participialis, Latin. 
Having the nature of a participle. 
PARTICVPIALLY, ad. [from participle. 
In the ſenſe or manner of a patticiple. | 
PA'/RTICIPLE. {. [patticipiun, Latin.] 
1. A word partaking at onte the qualities 
of a noun and verb, Lurie. 
2. Any thing that participates” of different 
things, Baton, 
PARTICLE, /. [ particule, Fr. particula, 
Lat. 
1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſub · 
ſtance, | 
2. A word unvaried by inflexlon. Hooker, 
PARTVCULAR. @. [particulier, 1 | 
1. Relating io fingle perſons; not 5 
2. Individual; one diſtinct from others. 
| South, 
3. Noting properties of things Peil, . 
4. At- 
9 ; 


PAR 
kw eg" ey 


Single; not genera). Sig 

F Odd; bavipg ſomething that eminen nently 
. diſtinguiſhes him from others, 
PARTYCULAR. /.. 

1. A single inSagce 3 a Gogle point. mh. 
2+ Individual; private perſon, L'Efrange- 
3. Private intereſt, Ulcoker. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Private character; ſingle (cf ; fate of 
an individual, Sbakeſpgare. 


$- $ minute detail of things ſingly enu 
rated . Hf 
6. Diſtinct; not general recital. _ Dryden 
PARTICULA/RITY, / [ particularite, Fr. 
from particular. 
1. DiſtiaQt notice or enumeration; not ge- 
neral aſſertion. Sidney, 
2. Singleneſs z individuality, Header. 
3. Petty accuunt ; private incident. 


Addiſon. 
4. Something belonging to 5 —— 
bake peare, 
5. Something peculiar. iſon, 


To PARTVCULARIZE, v. 4. 


2 — 4 
riſer, French. ] To mention diſſihetiy z to 


derail Ie ſhew minutely. Atter bury, 

PARTICULARLY, ad. [from particular, ] 

1. Diſtindly z ſingly 3 nnn 5 

South, 

In an extraordinary degree. Dryden. 

To PARTYCULATE. v. 4. [from parti- 

cular.] To make mention fingly. Camden. 
le 555 {partiſar, French.] 

1. A kind of pike er halberd. Shakeſpeare, 


: faction. 
3. The commander of a party. 
4. A commander's leading ſtaff. Ainſworth, 
PARTI'TION, J. [ partition, Fr, pertitio, 
tin, 
1. The 3& of dividing ; a ftate of being di- 
vided, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Diviſion; ſeparation; diſtinctian. 
Poker. 
3. Part divided from the reſt ; ſeparate part. 
Milton, 
4. That by which different parts are ſepa- 
rated, Rogers, 
5. Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden, 
To PARTUYTIiON. v. 4. To divide into 
diſtin parts. Bacon. 
PA(RTLET. . A name given to a hen; 
the original ſiguification being a ruff or 
band. Hall, 
PA'RTLY, ad. [f.om part.] In ſome mea - 
ſure ; in ſome degree. Addijen. 
PA'RTNER, g. [from part.] 
1. Partaker ; ſharer ; one-who has part in 
any thing. | Mitton, 
2. One who danecs with 1 
Sbaleſpeare. 


2. [From parti, French.] An adhetent to 
Audiſen. 


To PARTNER. v. 4. 


̃ le 


PAYS 


from the noun. 
To join; to — with a partner. 
Shakeſj 


PA/RTNERSHIP, f. [from partner. J 


— oint intereſt or property. 


he union of vs or more in th Tame 


L' Eftrange, 

PA'RTOOK, N of prac 
PARTRIDGE. J. [pertris, elch. A bird 
of game. 1 Samuel. 
PARTU/RIENT. a, [ parturiens, "Latin. ] 


About to bring forth, 
PARTURUTION. J. {from parturis, Lat.] 
The Late of being about to bring forth, 
Breton. 


PA RTV. ſ. [ partie, French. ] 
1- A number of perſons confederated by 
ſimilarity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſi- 


tion to others. Lacke, 
2. One of two litigants. Sdaleſpea/ e. 
3. One concerned in any affair. Shakeſp, 


4. Side ; perſons engaged againſt "_ 2 
. Cauſe; fide, 


Dake 
4 ſelect aſſembly. 


7. Particular perſonz a perſon allied 
from, or oppoſcd to, another. Taylor. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers. 
PARTY: COLOURED. . | party and c- 
loured.] Having diverſity of colours, Dryd. 
PARTY-JURY. J. {in law.] A jury in 
ſome trials half forcigners and half natives. 
PA'RTY-MAN, /. { party and man. ] A 
ſactious perſon : an abettor of a party. 
PA'RTY-WALL. /. {party and wvall.] Wall 
that ſeparates one houſe from the next. 
Morer. 
PAR. ſ. ¶ French. ] A church or church- 
porch. Bailey. 
PA'RVITUDE. . [from parvus, Latin. ] 
Littleneſs ; minuteneſs. Glanville 
PA'RVITY. / { from parwis, Lat. ] Little- 
neſs ; minuteneſs, Ray. 
PAS. . French. ] Precedence ; right of go- 
inz foremoſt, Arbuthner, 
PA'SCHAL. a. [paſcal, French. ] 
1. Relating to the paſſover. 
2. Relating to Eaſter. | 
PASH. / [paz, Spaniſh.] A kiſs. Shateſp. 
To PASH, v. a. | perſſen, Dutch. |] To ſtrike; 
to cruſh, Dryden 
— Je [ Peſſatilla, Latin. 1 


plant. 


sd. [from paſyvine, 2 
PA/SQUIN. ſtatue at Rome, to 
PA'SQU INAD E. 


which they affix 7 
lampoon. ] A lampoon. Hewe . 

To PASS. v. 6. [ paſſer, French. 
1. To go; to move from one place to ano- 
ther ; to be progreſſive. Sbakeſpear.. 
2, To go; to make way. Dryden. 
3. To make a tranſition from one thing to 
another, - Temples 
4. To 


AS 


4. Tovaniſh to be loft. 
To be ſpent ; to go away. | 
+ To be at an end; to be over. Dryden. 

7. To die; to paſs from the preſent life to 


1 late, — 
To be chan regulat ation. 
1 Arbutbnot, 
9. To go beyond bounds, Obſolete. By 
| Sbakeſpeare, 
10. To be in 8 ſtate. zehiel, 
21, To be ensct. d. Clarendon. 
12, To be effeAed z fo exift, Hooker. 


23. To gain reception; to become current, 


Hudibras, 
14. To be praQtiſed artfully or ſucceſsfully, - 
Shakeſpeare. - 
156. To be regarded 2s pood or ill. Arb. 
10. To occur; to be traniatted, Watts. 
27. To be done. - Taylor, 
18. To heed ; 3 ta regard, Shakeſpeare. 


T9. To determine finally; to judge capi- 


dbakeſpeare, - 
11. To thrutt ; to make a puſh in fencing, 


20. To be ſupremely excellent. 


Shakeſpeare, 
22. To omit. - Prior, + 
23- To go through the alimentary duct. 

Alrbuthnet, 


24. To be in a tolerable ſlate, L Eſrange. | 


25. To P aus away, To be loſt; to ghide 
25 To Pan 
26. To awry. To vaniſh. 
To PASS; wv. a. 
1. To go beyond. d. 


2. To go through; as, the horſe paſſed the | 


river. . 

3. To ſpend; to live through. Collier. 
4. To umpart to any thing the power of 
moving. Der ham. 
5. To carry haſtily, Add ſon. 

6. To transfer to another proprietor. 


Herbert. 

J. To ſtrain; to percolate. Bacon. 

8. To vent; io et out. Watts, - 
9. To utter ceremonouſly. Clarendon. 
10. To utter felemnniy. L'Eftrange. 
11. To tranſmit. Clarendon, 

12. To put an end to. Shakeſpeare. 56 
13. To ſurpaſs; to excel, Ezekiel, 
14. To omit ; to neglect, Shakeſpeare, + 
4 To tranſcend; to tranſgreſs. Burnet, 
16. To admit; to allow. 2 Kings, 
17, To enact a law. Scott. 
18. To impoſe fraudulently. Dryden. 


19. To practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed, 
L'Eftrange.” 
20. To ſend from one place to another. 
21. To Pats away, To ſpend; to waſte. 
'Ec 


22. Je PASS by, Toexcuſe; to forgive. 


* Tillotſon, 
23. To Pass by, To negleQ; to difre- 
gard, Bacon, 


yden, 
Ms. 
G PASS, ſ. [from the verb.] 


Locke, 


PAS 


24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go un- 
regarded, Dryden. 


1, A narrow Entrameg p' an avenue. 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. Paſſaee ; ; road, Raleigh, 
3. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 

Spenſer, 


4. An order by which vagrants or impotent 

_ perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 
5. Puſh; thruſt in fencing. Shakeſpeare, 
. State ; z condition, | Sidney. 

PA/SSABLE. a. ¶ poſſible, Fr. from paſi.] 

| wn — to be paſled or travelled through 
2 Mac, 

8 Supportable 3 tolerable ; allowable 


Shakeſpeare. 

3. Capable of admiſſion or reception. 
Collier. 
4. Popular ; well received, Bacon, 


PA3SADO. ſ. fltilian,] A rn a thruſt, 
Shakeſpeare, 
PA/SSAGE. JS. (paſſage, French. ] 


t. AQ of paſſingz travel; courſe; j 2 
- ney. N Raleig 
2. Road z way. 8 24. 
* Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs, 
Shakeſpeare. 
| 4. The ſtate of gecsy. Shakeſpeare, 
5- Intellectual admittance ; mental accep- 
tance, Digby. 
6. Occurrence ; hap, Shakeſpeare, 
« Unſettled tate, emplr. 
2. Incident; tranſaction. Hayward. 
9. Management; conduct. Davies. 


Io, [ Endreit, French ] Part of a book ; 
ſingle place in a writing. Addiſon, 
PA'SSED. Preterite and participle of paſs, 


Jaiab, 

PA/SSENGER. ſ.  {paſſoger, French, } 
1. A traveller; one u is upon the road; 
a wayfarer. Spenſer, 


2- One who hires in any vehicle the li bony N 
of travellin Sidney 
PASSENGER falcon, ſ. A kind of migra- 
- tory hawk. Ainſworth, 
PA/SSER. . [from pat] One who ; wand, 
one that is upon the toad. Carew. 
PASSIBULITY. /. ide Fr. from paſ- 
fible. ] Quality of receiving impreſſions 
from external agents. Hakewill, 
PA/SSIBLE. a. (pe paſſible, Fr. paſſibilis, Lat. 
Suſceptible o impreſſions from externa 
- agents, Hooker, 
PA/SSIBLENESS. f. [from paſſille.] Qua- 
lity of receiving impreſſions from external 
eam. | Brer 
PA SSING, participial a. ¶ from paſs. } 
1. Supreme ; ſurpaſſing others; — 
' air 
2, It is- uſed adverbially bo the 
meaning of another werd. eding. 
Shakeſpeare, 
PA'S- 


PAS 


PA/SSINGBELL, /. and Zell.) The 
bell which — E. of departure, 
© to obtain prayers for the paſſing ſoul ; it is 
often uſed for the bell, which rings imme - 
© diately after death. Daniel. 


ann [paſſion, Fr. paſſio, Latin.)] 


1. Any cauſed by external agency. 
2. Violent commotion of the mind, 
14 Milton. 
f * Anger. 1 t. 
4 Teal; ardour. Addiſon, 
. ” Love, Dryden. 
+ Eagerneſs, | Swift. 


2 Emphatically, The laſt ſuffering of the 
edeemer of the world. Att. 
To PASSION. v. 3. [poſſioner, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To be extremely agitated z to ex · 
preſs great commotion of mind. Obſolete, 
2 | Shakeſpeare, 
1 FLOWER. ſ. [grenadilla, Lat.] 
A plant. 
PASSION-WEEK. /. The week immedi- 
ately preceding Eafter, named in comme- 
. moration of our S»wiour's crucifixion. 
PA/SSIONATE, a. [paſſionne, French. J 
1. Moved by paſſion ; cauſing or expreſſing 
great commotion of mind. Clarendon. 
2. Eaſily moved to anger. Prior. 
To PASSION ATE. v. a, [from paſſton.] 
An old word. 
1. To affect with paſſion. Spenſer, 
2. To expreſs paſſionately, Shakeſpeare, 


PA/SSIONATELY. 4d. [from paſſionate.] | 


1, With paſſion; with deſire, love or 
hatred ; with great commotion of mind, 
Seuth. Dryden, 
2. Angrily. oc le. 
PA'/SSIONATENESS, ſ. [from paſſionate.] 
1. State of being ſubject ro paſſion, 
2. Vehemence of mind, Beyle. 
PA/SSIVE. a. [ paſſvus, Latin, ] 
1, Receiving impreſſion from ſome exter- 


South, 
2. Unrefiftiog ; not oppoſing. Pope. 
1. Suffering; not acting. 
4. [Ia grammar. ] A verb paſſive is that 
which ſignifies paſſion. | Clarke. 
PASSIVELY. ad. {from paſſive, }] With a 
paſſive nature. | __ Dryaen, 
PA/SSIVENESS, ſ. from paſſive. ] 
r. Quality, of receiving impreſſion from 
Dryden, 


nal agent. 


external agents. 

2. Paſſibility; power of ſuffering. 
-—- Decay of Pirty, 
PASSIU/VITY, /. [from poſfive.}] Paſhve- 

neſs, ne. 
PA/SSOVER, ſ. [paſt and over.] 

r. A feaſt inftituted among the Jews, in 

memory of the time when God, ſmiting 

the firſt-born of the Egyptians, paſſed over 

the habitations of the Hebrews, Fobn. 

2. The ſacrifice killed. ' Exodur, 
Vor. H, 


PAS 
PA/SSPORT. / [pe/þorr, French.] Per- 


miſſion of egreſi. Sidney, South, 
PAST. participial a. [from paſs, ] 


1. Not preſent ; not to come. Stiff, 
2. Speat ; gone through; undergone. _ 
| Pope, 
PAST, ſ. Elliptically uſed for paſt da 
| | F. enton, 
PAST. prepoſition, _ 

1. Beyond in time. Hebrews, 
2. No longer capable of, Hayward, 
3. Beyond; out of reach of, Tolamy, 
4. Beyond; further than, Numbers, 
5 Above; more than. Spenſer. 


PASTE. ſ. [fafte, Freneh.] 
1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be viſcous 
and tenacious, Dryden, 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to 
make a cement. | 
3+ Artificial mixture, in imitation of pre- 
cious ſtones, 
To PASTE. v. a. [paſter, Fr, from the 
noun.] To faſten with palle. Locle. 
PA“ STEBO ARD. d [poſe and board.) Maſ- 
ſes made anciently by paſting one board oa 
another : now made ſometimes by macerat- 
ing paper, ſometimes by pounding old cord- 
age, and eiſting it in forms. Hddifon, 
PA'STEBOARD, a. Made of paſte bod. 


| Mortimer. 
1 An herb. 
PA/STERN. ſ. [paſturon, French.] 
. The knee of an horſe. Sbale care. 
2. The legs of any human creature, 
| Dryden, 
PA/STIL, /. [paflillus, Lat. poſtille, French, ] 
A roll ot paſte, eacham, 
PA/STIME, ,. [paſs and time.] Sport ; a- 


muſement ; diverſion, Warr, 
PA/STOR, . [ paſtor, Latin, ] 
1. A ſhepherd, Dryden. 


2. A clergyman who has the care of a 
flock ; one who has fouls to fred with 
ſound doctrine. Sc. 
PA'STOR AL. 4. [peſteralii, Latin. ] 
1, Roral ; ruſtick ; beſeemirg ſhepherds; 
imitating hepherds. | Sid neg. 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls. Hecker, 
PA/STORAL. /. A poem in which any 
action or paſſion is repreſented by its effecis 
upon a country life, in which ſpeakers take 
upon them the character of ſhepherds; an 
ieyl; a buc lick Au. 
PA'STRY. ſ. ! paftifiric, Fr. from paſte. | 
1. The act of making pies, ng. 
2. Pies or baked palle. Tuffer, 
3. The place wheie paſtry is made. | 
PA'/STRY-COOR. /, [paſtry and cock ] 
Ove whoſe tre. is to make and fell things 
baked in paſte, Arbuthbnet. 
PA'S!URABLE. a, [from poſture, ] Fu for 
paſture, ; 
PA'STURAGE, /, [pafturage, Frerch.] 
41 1. The 


PAT 


1. The buſineſs of feeding cattle. * 
2. Lands grazed by cattle, ton, 
3. The uſe of paſture. Arbutbaot, 

PA'STURE, . ure, French. J 
1. Food; the a& of feeding. Brown. 
2. Ground on which cattle feed, Locke, 

. Human culture ; education, Dryden. 

To PA'STURE, . 4. [from the noun. ] 
To place in a Y 

To PA/STURE. v, 8. [from Gs noo | To 
graze on the ground, ilton. 

PA'STY. /. [paſte, French. ] A 44 
raiſed without a diſh, bakeſpeare. 

PAT. &. [from pat, Dutch, Skinner.] Fit; 
convenient 3; exactly ſuitable. Aterbury. 

PAT. . Lee Freneb. ] 

1. A light quick blow; a tap, Collier, 
2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape 
with the hand, 

To PAT. v. a, {from the noun,] To ſtrike 
lightly; to tap, Bacon, 

PA'TACHE., ſ. A ſmall ſhip, Ainſworth, 

PA/TACOON, ſ. A Spaniſh coin worth 
four ſhillings and eight pence Engliſh, 

Ainſworth, 

To PATCH. v. 5. [pudtzer, Daniſh j pez- 

zare, Italian, ] 
1. To cover with a piece ſewed on. Locke. 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of 
black filk, Addiſon. 
3. To mend clumſily ; to mend ſa as 
the original lrength or beauty is loſt. 


4. To make up of ſhreds or different =" way 
Raleigh, 
PATCH, , [peace, Italian. ] . 
1. A piece iewed on to cover a hole, 
| | Locle. 
1. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variegated 
work, | 
3- A ſmall ſpot of black filk put on the 
face, Suckling, 
4+ A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. 


was”. 

5. A A paltry fellow, Obſolete, $ 12 

PA/TCHER, |. from patch, ] One 
patches ; a batcher, 

PA'TCHERY,. /. {fe patch.) Botchery; 
bungling work ; forgery. Shakeſpeare. 


PATCHWORK. ſ. [patch and work. ] 


Work ma e by ſewing ſmall pieces of dif- 
fetent colours interchangeably 2 
wIij?, 
PATE. /. The head, Spenſer. — 
PAT ED. a. [from pate.} Having a pate. 
PATEFA!LTION, ſ. H patefaFio, Latin. ] 
AR or ſtate of opening. Ainſworth, 


PATEN, /. {[patiza, Latin,] A plate. 


Shakeſpeare, 

PATENT. &. [Paten, Litin 
1. Open to the peruſal of all ; as, letters 
Patant. wh 


; 


Mortimer 


tent, T's 
n A ns mars ſome ex- 

clufive right or exe. . ateſpeare. © - 
PATENTEE”. /. [from patent. ] One who 

has a patent. | Swift. 
PATER-NOSTER. . [Latin.] The Lord's 

prayer, i Camden. 
PATE/RNAL. 4. 


ernut, Latin. } 
the relation of a fa- 


1. Fatherly z ha 
ther. Hammond. 
2. Hereditary ; received in ſuceeſſion from 


Fatherſhip z the relation of a father, , 


Arbuthnot. 
PATH. /. [pa$, Saxon.] Way; road; track. 


PATHE/TICAL. 7 a, [redhat] Aﬀet- 
PATHE'TICK. F ing the paſſions; paſ 
Gonate z moving, Swiſh 
PATHE'TICALLY. ad. [from pathetical. 
In ſuch a manner as may ftrike the pat 

| Dryden 


PA/THOGNOQMONICK., . IS 
Soch ſigns of a diſeaſe as are inſe- 


nds. 
— 1 deſigning the eſſence or real nature 
of the di ſeaſe: not ſymptomatick. 
PATHOLOY/GICAL. 2. [from p 25 
Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable 
ſects of a diſtemper, * 
PA'THOLOGIST, ſ. [7i5@- and xe. ] 
One » ho treats of pathology. | 
PA'THOLOGY, /. v. and Mi.] That 
part of medicine which relates to the diſ- 


tempers, with their differences, cauſes and 
effects incident to the human body. 


PA/THWAY. g. [path and way.] 4 vj 
ſtrictly a narrow way to be palled on foot. 


Shakeſpeare, 
PA'TIBLE. 2. patior, Latin.] Suffer - 
able; tolerable, * | Dick. 
PA'TIBULARY. a. [potibulaire, Fr, from 
patibulum, Lat.] Belonging to the gallouws, 
PA'TIENCE. ſ. [patientia, Latin. % 
3, The power of ſuffering ; indurance 
the power of expecting long wi bout rage 


or diſcontent ; the power of ſupporting in- 
juries without revenge. 1 
2. Sufferance ; permiſſion. Hooker, 
3. An herb, Mortimer. 


PN TIENT. 2. [patiens, Latin.] 
1. Having the quality of enduring. Kay. 
2. Calm under pain or afliftion, Dryden, 

3. Not revengetul agaialt injuries. 
4+ Not eaſily provoked, 
BH | 


wh 


To PATRO TIN ATE. 5. 4. 


PAT 
22255 cog a6 be 
ENT — French. 


Wer) 5 — J the Ti 
2, A — 7 22 
To PATIENT. ». a. „ Frenth.] 
8 _ one's * Shoheſpeare, 
NTLY, ad. [mg _ 
1. Without rage Ho 
Mi den, 
2. Without vicious anc Calamy. 


PAITINE. J. [patins, Latin. Tha cover of | 


a Chalice. orth, 
PA*TLY, ad. [from pat.] Commodiouſly ; 


PA/TRIARCH. J. {patriarcbs, Latin. ] 


1. One who governs by paternal right; the 
father and ruler of a family. 
3. A biber ſuperior to wg o WIR 
PATRIA/RCHAL, 4. ¶ patriarchal, Fr. from 
1 ] 
Belonging to patriarchs z; ſuch as was 
poſeſies or enjoyed by —— Norris. 
2. Belonging to bier archial patriarchs 
e. 
PATRIA'/RCHATE. 3 r. 


PA'TRIARCHSHIP. 


| . 
PATRIA'RCHY. . Beides of a pa- 
triaech ; ate. Brerewbod. 


PATRICIAN. [ patricius, Latin] Se 

4, * 
natorial; noble; not plebeia n. 

PATRFCIAN. 7 —— 


PATRIMONIAL. . {from bei 


Poſſeſſed by inheritance. 
PA'TRIMONY. . fpatrimenium, Lena 
An estate dy — Davies. 
PA'TRIOT. ,. One woo ruling paſſion is 
the love of his 9 Tic bell. 
PATRIOTISM. 7. [frm patrior.] Love of 
one's country; zeal fer one's country. 8 
, 


z to de- 
Di 


— To patroniſe ; to 


PATROL. ſ. [patrexille, old French] 
x. The aCt of going the roudds in a garriſon 
to obſerve that orders are kept, Ki 
2. Thoſe that go the rounds, 
To PA'TROL. 'v. ». [patroviller, Fr. ] To 
£0 the rounds in a camp or garriſon, Black, 
PATRON, 7. [patronus, Latin. 1 
7. One who countenances, ſuppurts 1 —4 
rer. 
2, A guardian ſaint, Spenſer, 
3. Advocate ; defender; vindicator. Locke. 
4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 
preſerment. 
PA'TRONAGE, ſ. [from pat 
1. Support ; proteQion, 
2. Guardianidip of ſainti. 


— 
„eggs. 
"I e. 


receives im from 


To PA'/TTER, . n. 


PAY 


.. right of con · 
bene ſice 


To PATRONAGE. v. 4. [from the noun. J 
To patroniſe ; to proteR. Shakeſpeare. 
PATRO/N AL. 6. [from patronus, Latin J 


PAMTROMESS. / feminine of patron.] 
1. A female * fends, countenances or 


ſupports. Fairfax, 
2. A female guardian ſaint, 


Baton. 
PA/'TRONY/MICK, [ [| mares. 
Name 8 the N the father 2 


Broome, 
PA'TT EN of a pillar, 2 Its baſe. | 


Ainſworth. 

PA/TTEN, ſ. .[patin, French.) A thoe of 
wood with an iron ring, worn under the 
common ſhoe by women. Camden. 
PA'TTENMAKER. /. [patten and maker.] 
He that makes pattens. 


foot.] To make 6 5. [frm gat quick * 
0. m 
of many oy ; f 


PA'TTERN. fe [patron, French; pat room, 


Dutch. 
1. 152 original propoſed to imitation ; the 
archetype ; that which is to be copied. 
Hasler. Grew. Rogers. 
A ſpecimen; a part —_—_ 
of the reſt. 
3- An inftance ; an example. Hooker, 
4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 
— cloth. r 
To'PA*'TTERN, v. . [patronner, French 
1. To make in imitation of ſomethin * 2 
Shake 
2. . example to be — 


8ha are, 
PA'VAN.7 /. A kind of Tight tripping 
PA/VIN. dance, Ain 
PAVU'CILOQUY. / 

Sparing and rare 
PAV'CIT 2 pancites, Latin. ] 

1. Fewn mallnefs of — Royle, 
2. Smallneſs of vantity, ' Brown, 
To PAVE. v. 1 are, Latin 

1. To lay wich brick or — to flacr 

wirh ſtone. Shakeſpeare, 

2, To mckea ealy, Bacon. 
PAVEMENT. .. Lin. 

Stones or bricks laid en the ground; fone 


Swift, 


floor, Ado. | 
PA'VER. 7. 2 pave.] One who lays 
PA'VIER. with ſtones, G 


ay. 
PAVVLION, ſ. [ pavition, French. ] A tent 3 
a tem or moveable houſe, Sachs, 

To PAVPLION, v. 8. (from the noun, ] 


1. To furaiſh with tems. M.lion, 
2. To be ſheltered by a tent. 
4 T 3 


PAUNCH, 


PAT 


PAUNCH. /. [penſe, Fr. pantix, Latjo ] 

The belly; the region of the guts. Bacon. 
To PAUNCH, v. g. {from the noun. ] To 
| pierce or rip the belly; to excutetate. 


PAU/PER, 


PAUSE. /. 
1, A ſtop; a 


Garth, 
[Latin,] A poor perſon, + 
(rack low Latin z . 
place or time of intermiſſion · 
Ad iſons, 
2. Suſpenſe z doubt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Break ; paragraph ; apparent ſeparation 
of the parts of a diſcourſe, 
4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in 
writing. 
5. A ſtop or intermiſſion of muſick, 
To VAUSE. v. n. 
1. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed z to 
forbear for a time; Milton. 
8. To deliberate. Knolles. 
3. To be intermitted. Titkell. 


PAU/SER h 2 m pauſe, ] | He who pauſes ; 
Shakeſpra 


he who deliberates. re, 
AW. /. [pawen, Welſh, 
F I. 11. foot of a beaſt of prey. More. 
„ 2. Hand, Dryden. 
To PAW, v. n. [from the noun.] To 4 draw 


the ſore foot along the ground. 
1. To firike with a draught of the fore 


Pope. 


Foot, Tickell, 
2. To handle roughly, 
To fawn ; to flatter. Ainſeworth, 


PAWN. a. [pand, Dutch 3 pan, French. 

1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity 
for money borrowed or promile made. 

Hawell, 

2. The ſtate of being pledged. Shakeſpeare, 


A common man at cheſs, . Ainſworth, 
PAWED. a, [ from paw, ] 
1. Having paws, 
2. B:oad-footed; Ainſworth, 


To PAWN, v». a. [from the noun. ] Loy 


pledge; to give in pledge. Shakeſpea 
PA/WNBROKER, f. ¶ pazon and vu 1 
One who lend: money upon pledge. Arbuth. 
To PAY. v. a. | faier, French.] 
1. Todiſcharge a debt. Dryden. 
2. Todiſmiſs one to whom any thing is due 
+ with his money, 
3. To atone; to make amends by ſuffer- 
_ Roſcommon. 
4. To heat. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To reward; to recompenſe. . Dryden. 
5. To give the equivalent for any thing 
' bought. Locke, 


PAY. . [from the verb.] Wages ; hire; 


money given in return for ſervice, Temple. 
PA'YABLE. a. [paiable, French, ] 
1. Due; to be paid, Bacon. 
2. doch as there is power to pay, South. 


PAYDAY. ſ. [pay and day.] Day on which 
debts ace to be diſcharged or wages paid, 
| Lacke. 


P E A 
PA/YER, /. [paicn, French] One that 


pays 
PAY MASTER.” J. [pay and mafter:] One 
- whois to pay; one from whom wages or 


reward is received. 5 
PA'YMENT, /. [from pay.] 
1. The att of paying. | y 
2, The n ol debt or 1 
| Bacon, 
3 A ok, . South, 


4. Chaſtiſement ; ſound beating, Ainſw. 
To PA/YSE, v. n. [uſed by Spenſer for! 1 
To balance. 


PA!YSER. / [for peiſer.] One that weighs, 


_ Carew, 
PEA, ſ. [piſum, Latin; Pina, Saxon, ] A 
plant, The ſpecies are ſixteen. 1 


PEACE. /. I pain, French; pax, Latin.] 
1. Reſpite from war, 
2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. Davin. 

3. Reſt from any commotion. 

4. Stilneſs from riots. or tumulte. 
5. Reconciliation of differences, 2— 

6. A ſtate not hoſtile. acon. 

7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from 

terrour; heavenly reſt. Villasſon. 

8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of ms thoughts. 


Dry 
PEACE. inter ect ion. 1 W = 
ſilence, 12 
PEACE OFFERING. 7 peace — 
Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or giſt off 
to God for atcnement and reconciliation for 
a crime or offence. Leviticus, 
PEA/CEABLE. 4. [from peace. ] 


. 


1. Free from war; free wars tumult,  * 
a £51 Swift, 
2+ Quiet; undiſturbed. Spenſer, 


3. Not violent; not — | 
4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 


PEA'CEABLENESS. . [from peaceab 
Quietneſs ; diſpoſition to peace. Ha 
PEA'CEABLY, ad, [ from peaceable.] 
1, Witbout war ; without tomult. Swift. 
2. Without diſturbance, Shakeſpeare. 
PEA/CEFUL, a. [peace and Full, ] 
Dryden. 


1. Quiet; not in war. 
2. Pacifick ; mild, Dryden. 
Pope. ' 


Hale. 


3. Undiſturbed; Rill ; ſecure. 
PEA/CEFULLY. ad. [from peacefal.] 
1. Quietly z without diſturbance. Dryden. 
2. Mildly ; geatly, F , 

PEA 'CEFULNESS, rom 

uiet freedom from n , 
PEA/CEMAKER. . [Peace and maler. ] 
One who reconciles differences. Shateſpeare. 
PEACEPA*RTED., a, [ peace and parted. }] 

Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. 

Shateſpeore. 

PEACH: /. [peſche, French] A roundiſh 8 
fleſhy. fruit, having a longitudinal furrow, 
inclofing a rough rugged ſtone, . 
; 9 


PEA 


To PEACH. v. a. [corrupted from 2 
To- accuſe of ſome crime. 
PEACH-COLOURED, . | peach * co 
bar. J Of a colour like a peach. & 
PEA/CHICK, /. [pea and chick; ] The chic - 
. ken of a peacock, Southern. 
PEACUCK. J. A fowl eminent for the 
2 of his feathers, and pry of 
3&0 
—— . pea and ben; pave, Latin, 
The n 5 , 


ot the peacock, . 
PEAK, ＋. [peac, Saxon, } 10 


x. The top of a hill — In. 
2. Any thing acuminated. 
3. The riſing forepart of a head-dreſs $44 
Ts PEAK. . N. 
= To make a 1 * 


PRAL A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds: as, 
4 cayenne Ark cannon. Hayward. 
To PEAL. v. . from the noun.) To play 
_ ſolemnly and loud. Mitton 
To PEAL. V. 4. To aflail with noiſe, 


| Milton. 
PEAR. . I. French.] A fruit more 
* — the 2 than the 


- apple, but is hollowed like a navel. at the 


extreme part. The ſpecies are eighty four. 
PEARL. /. [perle, French; perla, Spanith. ] 
Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of 
gems, are but a diſtemper in the creature 
that produces them t The fſh in which 


— are moſt frequent] — is the 
oyſter. The true ſh pearl is a 


perfect round z but — . of a — k, 


| fac ate of the ſhape of a, pear : their colour 
ought to be a uu, clear and brilliant 

hite. 

PEARL. . Lene, at.] A white ſpeck 
or film on the eye. 

PEA/RLED. a, [from, pearl.], Adorned: or 
ſet with pearls. Milton. 

PEA/RLEYED. a. [pear! and 96] Having 

. - @ ſpeck in the eye. 

PEA/RLGR ASS. | 

PEA'/RLPLANT, > /. Plants, 

PEA/RLWORT. 

PEAY/RLY. a. {from pearl.) 

2. Abounding with peatls; containin 


pearls. Woodward, 
2. Reſembling pearls. Drayton, 
PEARMAIN, . An apple. Mortimer. 


REA'RTREE. . [prar and tree. ] The tree 
that bears pears Bacon, 


PEASANT. /. . [pai var, Fr. 4 bind ; 


one whoſe buſineſs is rural labour. Spenſer, 
PEA/SANTRY. „ Peaſants; ruiticks ; 
country. people, Lacke. 
PEA/SCOD. . [pra cad and Hell.] The 

n R_ buſk that contains peas, 
Walton, 


PE 
PEAT. ſ. A ſpecies of turf uſed for M0 


PEAT. ſ. [from petit, Fr.] A Rede — 
ling ; a darling; a dear play-thing. Donne, 
PE/BBLE. . (pzbolprana, Sax. ] 
PE/BBLESTONE. A None diſtinct from 
flints, being not in layers, but in one homo- 
geneous maſs, Sidney. 
PE/BBLE-CRYSTAL. J. Cryſtal in form 
of nodules, Woodward. 
PE/BBLED, a. [from "I Sprinkled or 
- - abounding with pebbles. Thomſon 
PE/BBLY. 4. (from pebble. ] Full of pebbles, 
Thomſon. 
PECCABULITY. JS. [from penal, ] State 
of being ſubje& to fin, 0 *, 
br 1 as "ante pecco, Lat, 
to fin. 
ay N LLO. /, iſh 3 all, 
French, ] 0. l flight crime ; 
a venial offence, 


PECCANCY, . [from fu. — 


PE/CCAN T. . [peccant, French. ] 4% 
1. Guilty; criminal, South, 


2. III diſpoſed ; corrupt; bad; offenſive to 
the body. Arbutbnot. 
3. Wrong; bad 3 deficient ; unformal, 


Ayliffe, 
PECK. 7 [from pocca, Saxon.] . 
2. The fourth part of a buſhel. Hudibrat. 
2. Proverbially, [In low n A 
great deal, uc Hing. 
To ECK. . @, [beeguer, 8 picken, 
tch, 
1. To e with the bealc as a bird, 


. 2, To piek up food with the bea. Addiſon, 


3. To ſtrike wa any pointed inſtrument. 


Carew. 
- 1 To Arike ; 15 make blows. Sautb. 
CKER. from peck. * ho 
1. One — pecks, N 
2. A kind of bird; as the wood-pecker. 


Dryden. 
PE/CKLED. . [corrupted from ſpeckled.] 
\ Spotted ; varied with ſpots, alton, 


PECTUNAL, ſ. [from pecten, Lat. a comb. ] 


There are fiſhes as pectinali ſuch us have 
their bones made laterally like a comb. 


Br Wii, 


PE/CTINATED. 2. [from peclen, Latin. 


Forme d like 4 comb. 
PECTINA'TION, /; 


peQinated, Bregvn, 
PE'CTORAL. 3. [from pectoralit, Latin.] 

belonging to the breaſt, Wiſeman. 
„ . [pefiorale, Lat. petioral, 
pic TE. { peculatus, Lat. peculat, - 
PE/CULA'TION, 11 _ Robbery of 


the publick ; theftof publi N N 


PECULA/TOR, /. [Latin.} Robber of the 


publick. 
P EC- 


7 E D 


8 from petuſium, 
tin 
2. Apptopriate z belonzint to any one with 
excii1,19n of ychers, 
2. Nut common © other things. 
a. Lari 3 
EO [2 
». „ pe:tyz the excluſive property. 


Milton. 
ewething abſcinded from the —_—y 


20 


steten. 
eM. . from 1 2 
ticutazuy; found only in one. 
| Swift. 
PECU/LIARLY:; . [from peculiar.] 


1. Faniculacly z Gngly, Woodward. 
1 la 4 manner not common to ethers, 


PECU/NIARY, a, [pecuniarins, Lat. | 
1. Relating to money. 
Bacon, 


2. Confillting of money. 

FID. /. , 
1. A ſmall-packſaddle. au.. 
2. A baſket; a hamper. Spenſer. 


PEDAGO'GICAL. -a. [from pedlagogue.] 
Saiting or belonging to a ſchoolmaſter. 

PEDAGOGUE. . erer One who 
teaches boys z a oolmaſter ; * 


To PE/DAGOGUE. . a. ee 
ne 


To teach with ſupercilioof' Prior. 
PEDAGOGY. / Hebe es.] The mal. 
terihip z -difſci We. South, 


PEDAL, a. [pedatir, Latin.] Belonging to 4 


PEDALS. [pedalis, Lat, pedales, 
The hogs piper of — 


PE/DAN r. . [prdant, French. ] 

3. A ſchoolmaſt»». 

2. A man vais ot low moses 
PEDA/NTICK, we, Fr. from 
PEDANTICAL:F pedant.] Awkwardly 

\oftentatious of learning. rd, 
PEDA*NTTICALLY. ad. [from pedantical.] 

With awkward oftentation of literature. 


Dryden, 
PED/ANTRY, . [pedamerie, Fr.] WK - 
ward oſtentation of needleſs learning. 


; Brown, Cowley. 
To PE/DDLE, . . 
mites. 


To be buſy about 


Ainſworth, 

PEDERE/RO. ſe [pedrero, oy . A 
r cannon el by a ſwivel, It is 

requently written pat 
rs Tal. J. [piedfat, French.] The 
2 member of a pillar; the gd rk 
atve, 

PEDR'STRIOUS. a. | pedefiris, _ Not 
winged ; pong on foot. Brown, 
PE DICLE, [from pedis, Lat, pediculey 
French. ſoot talk, that by which a 
leaf or fruit js fixed to the uee. Becon, 


PEE 


PEDI/CULAR. . {pedicularic, Lat.) Har- 
ing the phtbyriake wr louſy — 


PE!DIGREE. C fees and 4 1 
Genealogy; lineage z account of deſcent. 


Camden, 
PE/DIMENT. g. ſpeidis,. Latin.) Ia archi- 
teQture, an ornament that crowns the or- 
domagces, finiſhes the fronts of — 
and ſerves as a decoration over 
PE'DLER. /. One — that: countr y 
with ſmall commodities, Shakeſpeare, 
_ fo —_ pedler, ] Wan ſold 
pedlers 
PE/DDLING. 2. Petty 8 fuch as 
lars have. Piscy. 
PE/DOBAPTISM. þ Tdideg and ] 
Infant iſm. 
IST. ſ. I rasdeg and 2 
One that holds or practiſes infant = 
To PEEL, v. a.'{ peter, Fr. from pellis, Lat 
1. To decorticate; to flay. 
2. [From piller, Fr. to 1b. J. To 
According to analogy this Gould be Tre 
on, 
vll. | e Latin,] The Kia or thin 


rind of any th 

PEEL. , f French.) A broad thin 
board wit « long handle, vſed by dakers 
— in and ov of the oven. 

PEE/LER. ſ. {from peed. 


1. One who trips or flays. 


* 


4. A robber; peta Taser. 
. 

1. To e firſt appearance, 

2. To v — — or 'curioully, 

Spenſer, Cleaveland, Dryden, 

—_— A appear the: and 

I 1 rance ; as, at 

firſt break of day. oY 

2. A ſly look. \ Swift 
PEE/PER, . Young ehickens 2 

the ſhell. 
PEE/PHOLE, — 


PEE/PINGHOLE. Kaul through w 
one may look without being diſcovered, 


PEER. /. [ French. ] N 

. s Xren 

1. Dr Davies. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 


en. 
3. Companion z fellow. Ben. 
4. A nobleman; of nobility we 


de Gre 


Cegreer, who are all nevertheleſs called 
Peers, becauſe their pr are 
the. ſame. 

To PEER. v. n. [By contraction from ap 
1.75 come juſt in _—_ 3 . 
2. To look narrowly 


PEZ/RAGE. . 7 Fr, from peer] 
wi 


1. The dignity of a peer. 2 
PEM - 


2. The body of peers, 


on, * - 


PEEL 


PEE/RDOM. / [from pr.] Peerage. 
PEE/RESS. /. {female of for} 11 


of & peer ; a woman ennobled. 
PEERLESS, 2. [from Per. ] * 

having RO peer M. 2 
PBE/RLESSNESS, Jl. [from 1 

verſal 1 
PEE/VISH.. „ Petulant 


mn 


PEE/VISHLY. ad 


IIIA d 


ſcibility z — [hom 


. 25 
PEG. . rer 57 * 
of wood driven So 
2- The pins. of an intrument in which the 
rings are ſtrained. 
-- wn Pao lewer, To 


„ The nickname of Margaret, 
To PEG. v. 4. To faſten with a peg. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2 


PEN 


2, The quarry of a hawk all torn. 


Lay PELT-MONGFR, J. Lee, Lan. x and 


mor A dealer ia raw — 
To PEL „ . 42˙ 
1. To ſtrike 


4. To throw z to caſt, — 


PELTING. a, This word, in Shakeſpeare, 
1 try; pitiful. 


3. Wing. 


4. [From pennan, Saxon, } A bell bw. 
ez a L' Eftr ange. 
To PEN. v. 4. [pennan and pindan, Saz.] 


1. r 

1 in a narrow place. 

2. 1 To write, 2755 

PE/NAL. 2. [ penal, Fr, from py 5 n.] 
1. Denouncing puniſhment ; enaftiag pu- 
niſument. 


South, 
2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment; 


ws 6. {> 1g 


PRA. . In low Latin, rs vindiive, Milton. 
* [ * 2 — — PE/NALTY. 2 , [ from penal, old 
I. A low ln] There PENA'LITY, 1 French, ] 
are two of palicansz one lives upon 1. Puniſhment; cenſure ; judicial inflic- 
fiſhy. the other keeps in deſerts, and feeds tion, r0W re 
open ſerpentsz the pelican is ſuppoſed to 2. Forfeiture upon non-performance 
—_ its young to ſuck blood from its | 
1. J Thom 1 PE/NANCE. /. 1 old French. ] In- 
ELLET../. Lat. pelote, Fr. fliction either publick or private, ſuffered 
IAG — bod B g Oc pagtees-r 6M 
Wy a ball, Ray. Bacon. 
PULLETED. # [from peller.] Con ſiſting of PENCE. /. The plural Maith, 


Shakeſpeare, 
N 450 [pelliculs, Latin. ] 
1. A thin 0 8. 
4. It is oftea uſed for „ 
thers upon liquors impregnated with ſalt or 
other ſubſſance, and evaporated by heat. 
PELAITORY. þ [parictaria, Lat.] An 


Miller. 

ty try J. [ook meſle, Fr.] Coa fuſed- 
ultuou one among another. 

PELLS. C ee Le.] Clerk of the falt 

bs, | tire pe/ls, 

LAG k belonging to the exchequer, - 

—— every teller's bill into a parchment 

roll called pelfis acceptorum, the roll of re- 

cejpts. Bailey. 

PEMLU/CID, a, {pellucidus, Latin.] Clear ; 

tranſparert ; not opake ; not dark. 


Newton. 

PELLUCIV/DITY, . [ from pellucid. ] 
3 Tranſparency ; clear- 
neſs ; not opaci Kiil. 


PELT. A [rom poli Latin. } 


PENCIL. /. —— voy ] 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip 
in their colours, Dryden. 
2+ A black lead pen, with which cut to a 
point they write without ink, Waits. 
3. Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 

To PENCIL. v. n. [from the _ .] To 


paint. 


PEN DANT, 4 Pendant, French.] 
1. A jewel banging in the car, Pope, 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 


. Waller. 
3. A pendulum, Obſolete, Digby. 
4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. | 
PE'NDENCE. /. [from pendeo, Lat.] > > 
neſs ; inclination. 

PENDENCY. . {from enden, Lat. but "of. 
pence ; delay of deeifion, Ayliffe. 
PENDENT. 4 | pendent, du 
T1. Hanging, | 
2. utting Over. Shi Ae peu. 
In above the ground. Milton. 
PE/NDING. . [ pendente live, Lat.] Depend- 
ing; remaining yet undecided. i ge. 
PEN UV- 


rare. 


a 


A by —” ai 
4 2 28 _ * — 
— 9 
. - 
28 —— 9 oo oe — —— ct WP. — — _— " 


—_— —Cy 


PEN 


PENDULOY/SITY, F pendulbus.] 
PE/NDULOUSNESS, 7 ſtate of F hang: 
ing; ſuſpenſion. Bren. 
PE'/NDULOUS. a. duſus, Lat.] Hang- 
ing; not ſupported below. Ray, 
PE'NDULUM. /. { pendulus, Lat, pendale, 
Fr. — Any weight hung ſo as that it may 
eafily ſwing backward and forward, of 
whieh the great law is, that its oſcillations 
are always performed in equal time. Hudib. 


PENETRA LE. a, [ penetrable, Fr, pene- 


trabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Such as may be 5 ſuch as may 
. admit the entrance of another body, Dryden, 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual im- 


preſſion. SE 

PENETRABULITY. . [from penetrable.] 

e of impreſſion from 2 
Cb 

PE/N ETRAIL. ſ. [prnetralia, Latin.] In- 

teriour parts. . arvey. 


PE/NETRANCY, /. [from penetrant.] Pow- 
er of entering or piercing. ay. 
PE/NETRANT, . ¶ penetrant, Fr.] Hav- 
ing the power to pierce or enter; ſharp; 
ſubtile. "Boyle, 
To PE/NETRATE. v. 2. pounds Latin ; 
penetrer, French. 
1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſur · 
— to make way into a body. Arbutbnot. 
. To affect the mind, 
To reach the meaning. 
To * EN ET RATE. Vs Ns To make Way. 
Locke, 
PENETRA'*TION, ſ. ¶ penetration, Fr. from 
penetrate. ] 
1. The act of entering into any body. Mi le, 
2. Mental entrance into any tuing abſtruſe, 


Watts. | 


4. Acuteneſs; ſagacity. Watts. 
PE'NETRATIVE. a. . fenetrate.] 
1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. 
2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. 
3. Having the power te impreſs the mind. 


Shakeſpeare. ' 


PE/NETRATIVENESS. . [from penetra- 
tive.] The quality of being penwra'ive, 

PE'NGUIN. /. | anſer mage/lanicur, Latin. ] 
1. A bird, thovgh he be no higher than a 


large gooſe, yet he weighs ſometimes ſixteen 


pounds. | Grew. 
2. A fruit very common in the Weſt-In- 
dics, of a ſharp acid flivour, Miller. 
PENFNSULA. ſ. [Latin; ere inſula,] A 
piece of land almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. 


Carew. 


PENI'NSULATED. 4. | from peninſula,'] 


- Almoſt ſurrounded by water, 


PE/NITENCE. 1. { peenitentia, Latin, } Re- 


pentance; ſorrow for crimes z contritzon for 
hn, vic amendment of life © or change of 
the affections, © © Dryden, 


* 


N offon, * 
Swift, 


DENN VT WEIGHT, /, [ penny and 2 
4 A weight. 


PEN 
PE/NITENT, 2. ' [peritent, Fr: 
— * Repentant; contrite ray: = 
for paſt tranſtreſſions, and reſolutely 
amending life, Milton, 
PE/NITENT,. /. 
1. One ſorrowful for fin, 
" One under cenſures of the church, but 
admitted to penance, Stilli 
3. One under the direction of a — 2 
PENITE/NTIAL, 2. [from penitence.] Ex- 
prefling penitence ; enjoined as penance. 
| South, 
PENITE/NTIAL. ſ. { penitenciel,” Fr. geni- 
| rentiale, low Latin.] A book direQting the 
degrees of penance, Aylife. 
PENITE/NTIARY, /. itencier, F 5 
fernitentiarius, low Latin. ] 
1. One who preſcribes the rules and mea- 
ſures of penance, | Bacon, 
2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 


3- The place where penance is enjoined; 
PE'NITENTLY. ad. [from penitent.] With 
repentance z with forrow for hat, with con- 
trition. 
PENKNUVFE. ſ. [ pen and 2 ] A knife 
uſed to cut pens. - Bacon, 
PE'/NMAN. ſ. [pen and man.] 
r. One who profeſſes the art of writing. 
2. An authour ; a writer, Addiſon. 
PE/NNACHED, @."[pennache, French.] Is 
only applied to flowers when the ground of 
the natural colour of their leaves is ra- 
diated and diverfified neatly without any 
confuſion. Trevoux. Rech. 
PENN ANT. ſ. [pennen, French.] 
1. A ſmall flag, enſign or colours, 


2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 


pon 
PE/NNATED. a. [pennatur, Latin, ] 


1. Winged. 

2. Pennated, among botanifis, are thoſe 
leaves of plants that grow directly one a- 
gainſt another on the ſime rib or ſtalk ; as 


thoſe of aſh and walnut · tree. Nuincy, 
PE/NNER, /. [ from pen. ] 

1. A writer, 

2. A pencaſe, Ainſworth, 


PE/NNILESS. 3. [from penny. Moneylels ; 
poor; wanting money. 
PEN NON. ſ. ¶ pennon, 2 A ſmall 
flag or colour, bakeſpeare. 
PE/NNY. J. rural _ Jpemz, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a 
ſhilling: a p*nny is the radical denomina- 
tion from which Engliſh coin is numbered. 
Dryden. 
2. Proverbially. A ſmall ſum, 75 
3- Money in general. 


legium, Latin. * An herb, 


* 


E N 


A weight \conining twenty · four grins 
| PENNY WI: ISE. 2. [prnny and wiſe. ] One P 


. 5 ſaves {mall ſums at the hazard — lar- 


_ PENNYWORTH. LT A and worth, ] 
1. Az much as or a penny. 


9 Any la ez any * bought oc fol 


PLS 1 2 than pre uf . 

| 22 

oth 7 4 NI "A 
| 7 8 ve the ground Frior. 
bete people] The fat 


doi N. / [prnfon, French. ] An allow- 


2 to ay one without an 2. 
* PENSION. v.. { from the noun. 
0 by an arbitrary allowance. 1 
PENS ONARY. a. [ penſionnaire, French. }] 
— by penſions Donne, 
PENSIONER. |S. [from perſon. ] 
1. One who is 1 by an allowance 
paid at the will of another; a . 


5 A Nlave of Rate hired by a figend wo ghey 


vw maſter, _. 1 a: 4 
NSIVE. 3. e Fr. foes talian. 
1. Sorrowfully t ough aaa” ; 

 moprnfelly ſerious, 


Pope, 

mt It is geacrally and propetly uſed a, per- 
Ons. 

PE'/NSIVELY. ad. [from fenſve.] "Wil 


melancholy ; forrowfully. Spenſer, 
PE/NSIVENESS. /, {from penfive.] Melan- 
choly; forro»ſulneſs. _- Hooker. 
PENT, part. paſl, of pen. Shut vp, Milton. 
PENTACA/PSULA . ¶ xiili and capſular. ] 
Having five cavities. 
PE/NTACHORD. a. [ils and xp3n,] An 
_ inſtrument with five firings. 
PENTAE/DROUS, a. [| ils and . 
Having five ſides. Wadward, 
PE/NTACON. /. [ifs and yaris.} A fi- 
ure with five angles. | A orten. 
PENTA/GONAL, a. 714 pentagen,] Quin- 
 quangular; having five angles. Woedroard. 
PENTA'METER. /. {oe ez | Lat. } 
A Latin verſe of five Addiſon, 
PENTA/NGULAK, 4. [able and angular, ] 
Five cornered, Grew, 
PENTAPE/TALOUS.. a. fed, and e 
Latin.] Having five petals. 


PE/NT SPAST- a. Il and onaw,] An 


engine with five 17 * 
PEN 4 mg xX . A 
compoſitian confilling, of fave vertcs. 
Por, T4 [ils a and o.] In 
91. II. 


Shot Shake 
PENULTIM4. f, [Latin], The laſt Gllabie 


PEP 


| ardhiteQture, x work in which dre five rows 


ENTATEUCH, J. [ nie and iſt x 
ee French.] The five books of 


PENTECOST, . [ain 3 


French. ] A feaſt among the Jews. 
| Shateſpeare, 
PENTECO'STAL. a. [from Be- 
longing to Whitſuntide. San ſons 


PE'NTHOUSE. /. [pent, from pente, Fr. and 
bouſe.] A ſhed hanging out aflope from the 
main wall, Knol'er, 

PE 1 ICE. ſ. [pendize, Italian.) A.Goping 

otfon. 

PE/NTILE. /. [pert and rile.] A tile formed 
to cover the ſloping part of the roof, 


PENT 5 part, a. [ ent, from fs and up. 1 


prart., 


but one. 
PENWU/ MBRA. /, [pene and umbra, Latin.] 
An imperſect ſhadow, n. 
PENU/RIOUS, 2. [from penuria, Latin. ] 
* Niggardly; eee 3 not liberal ; ſar- 


ly mean. Prior, 

_ Sea at; not 4 Addiſon, 

ENU RIO USL F.“ ad | rm penurions, J 
Sparingly z not plentiful 


PENU/RIQUSNESS. from penurious 
.Niggardlineſs ; , . 2 


| PE/NURY, . | pernuria, Lets.) Poverty; 
indigence. Hear. 
PE/ONY. /. [paroaia, Latin.] A flower. 


PE'OPLE, ſ. Ipenple, Fr. pen Latin, _— 


1. A nation; thoſe w poſe a com. 

munity. Shakeſteart. 

2, The vulgar. aller, 

3. The commonalty; not the princes or 

nobles, 

4. Perſons of a particular claſs. Bacon, 
+ Men, or perions in general. Artuthrot, 


To PE/OPLE. v. 3. [peupler, French.] To 
ſtock with inhabitants. | Pricr. 
PE'PASTICKS. /. Luhe. Medicines 
witich are good to help the rawnels of the 
ſtomec h and digeſt crudities. Didi. 
PE/PPER, 4. [ter, Lat, peivre, French. } 
We have three kinds of pepper ; the black, 
the white, aod the long, which are three 
different ſtuits produced by three diſtindt 
plants. Themſcn, 
To FEWYPER. v. 4. bs rom the noun. ] 
1. To ſp:inkle with pepper. 
2, To beat z to mangle with ſhot or blows, 


Shakeſpeare. 
PE/PPER BOX. . (pepper and A.] A box 
fer hoiting pepper. Sbakeſpeare, 


PE/PPERCORN, , [peffer and corn.} Any 
thing of 1nconſiderable value. 
4 U PEP PER 


— o- - 
* te = 


— — 


— 29 


2 


* — — — 


PER . 


_ PE/PPERMINT, 1 [pepper and mint. ] Mint 
-  - eminently hot. 
kh." nk fe [prpper and ons A 


PEPTICK. a, [.und] What belps di. 
. geſtion, Ain 5. 
a PERA/CUTE. a, [peracutus, Latin.] Very 
ſharp ; very violent, 


' PERADVE/NTURE. ad.” | far „ 


F rench, ] 


1. Perhaps; my bez by chance. Digby. 


2. Doubt; jon, South, 


z queſt 
To PERA/GRATE. », a. [ prrogre, Lat.] 


To wander over. 


PERAGRA'TION, . [from | agrate.] The 
The act of paſſing any ſtate or 
ſpace, Holder, 


Te PERA'MBULATE, . a, 12 


Latio, ] 

1. To 2 152 

2. To ſurv y paſſing through, 
PERAMBULA'TION, J. L from perambu- 


fe. 

. 1 act of paſſing through or wandering 
* > 0 Bacon. 
2. A travelling ſurvey Hotel. 

PE RC ASE. ad. 13. caſe.] Perchance; 

perhaps. Bacon. 

PE'RCEANT, 4. [ perpant, Fr.] Piereing; 
penetrating. Spenſer, 

PERCEUV ABLE. 2. {from perceive.] Fer- 
ceptible ; ſuch as falls under PRO 

PERCEVVABLY. ad. [from perceivable. 
In . 

To PERGEVVE. [ Latin 
o PERCEI v. 4. 0, 3. ] 
1, To diſcover by ſome 2 


2. To know; to obſerve. Locke, 
To be affected by. Bacon, 


PFRCEPTIBVLITY. fe [from perceptible. 


I, The ſtate of being an object of ihe ſenſes 
or mind. 


2. Perception; the power of pereeiving. 


More, 
PERCE'PTIBLE, a. | perceptible, Fr. per- 
ceptus, Latin. Such as may be known or 
obſerved, Bacon. 
PERCEPTIBLY. ad, [from perceptible. 
In ſuch a manner as may be perceived, 


Pope. 
PERCE/PTION. . ¶ Perception, Fr. per cepris, - 


Latin,. 
1. The power of perceiving knowledge 3 
conſciouſneſs, ' Bentley. 
2. The act of perceiving obſervation. 
3. Notion; idea. Hale. 
4 The ſtate o& being acquainted by ſome» 
thing. Bacon. 
PBRCE/PTIVE. a. ¶ perceptun, 1 Having 
the power of perceiving, Gla 


 PEROFPIENT, . [pecipions 


ing 
PERDUTION. [,. 


P E R 
PERCEPTYVITY: from perceptive, 
The power 1 1 J 
PERCH. /. ca, LR The perc kn ane 
of the of e has x hooked or 


' hog back, which js ! Get with iff briſtles, 


and all his Kin armed. with thick hard 


PERCH, „Lat. . 5 
1 * 4 of five forks, Þ a bw, a 
ee perche, Fr.] Something on 5 diode 


To — V. . ber, Fr. Fs cw 
noun. ] To fit or rooſt as a bird. Spenſer. 
To PERCH. . @, To place on a perch, 


PER N - 
. * ind 


PE/RCHERS. /. Paris candles uſed in 45 
Davies. i 


land in ancient times ; alſo the larger ſort 
of wax candles, which were uſually = up- 


on the altar. 
Latin.) Po. 


ceiving ; having the power A ? 


' PERCI'PIENT. / Po HAI, | 


of perce Glanville, 


perceiving. 


PERCLOSE. /. [per and cloſe.] Conclution ; 


. part. 122 
o PERCOLA v. 4. LPercols, Latin. 
To ſtrain. * Hale. 


PERCOLA/TION. from percolate.] The 
act of firaining ; cation or el ie 
by training. 


To PERCU'SS, . a. 5 _ 
ſtrike, 
PERCU'SSION, 70 
1. The act of ing; 2 "TY 
2. Effect of ſound in the ear, Rymer, 
PERCU? TIENT. / [ percutiens, Lat.] Strik- 
; having the power to ſtrike, Bacon. 
perdi tio, Latin, 
1. Deſtruction z is; death, $8 akeſteare, 
2. Loſs, Shakeſpeare. 
„Eternal deatb, Raleigh. 
PERDUE. ad. Clofe ; in ambuſh. 
Hudibras. 
PE/RDVULOUS. 2. [from fed, Lat.] Loſt; 
thrown away Bramball. 
PE'RDURABLE. . 2 Fr. perduro, 


Latin.) Laſting; long continued. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PE/RDURABLY, ad, [ ferdurable. ] 
Laſtinęly. Shate(peare. 
PERDURA'T ION, f. [perdure, La',} Long 
continuance. Ainſworth. 
PERE'GAL. a. French. ] Equal. Obſolete. 
| Spenſer . 


To PE'RECRINATE, . =. [ peregrinus, 
2997 ] To travel ; to lite in foreign coun» 
Dic. 


lie, PEREG RINA/TION, from peregrine 
J. bh fe- . 


TIL" 
PER 

Latin.) Travel; abode” in foreign eoun- 

tries. 1 Bent 

PEREGRINE, 2. [ peregrin, old Fr, -peregri- 


nus, Latin. Foreign z not native; not 


* 2 "= 
o PEREMPT, v. 4. [ prremptus, Latin. 
— kill FR. cruſh. 15 aw „ Ayliffe. 
E'REMPTION, % us peremp- 
tion, Fr.] S — vr 2 1 
PERE'MPTORILY.. ad. [from perempeory,] 
Abſolutely ; poſitively ; fo as to cut © 
i. debate, NESS. /. [ ; 
- PERE'MPTORINESS, / [from peremptory, 
Poſitiveneſs ; abſolute decifion ; dogmatiſm, 


/MPTORY 8 
PERE/MPT > Ws 5 
Lat. ore, Fr.] r abſo- 


lute ; ſuch as deſtroys all further expoſtula- 
PERE/NNIAL. 0. {perennis, Latin, ] 

1, Laſting through the year. Cheyne. 

2. Perpetual ; uaceaſing, Harvey. 
PERE'NNITY. /. I from „Latin. ] 


Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons ; per- 
petuity, 5; 4, +. -- on 
PERFECT, a. [perfefius, Latin. J 


1. Complete; conſummate ; finiſhed 3 nei- 


ther defective not redundant. Hooker, 


2. Fully informed ; fully ſkilful. Shokeſp. - : 
7; banded a 1 PERFO'RMABLE. a: [from as = i 
rown, 


3. Pure; ls; clear ; immaculate, 
| Shakeſ 
4. Safe; out of danger. Sba 


To PERFECT. . a, [perfefus, from per- 
ficio, Latin. ages. | 


1. To finiſh; to complete; to conſum- 


mate ; to bring to its due ſtate, Waller, 
2. To make {kilful ; to foftrudt folly, 


Shakeſpeare. 
PE/RFECTER, /. {from perfect.] One that 
makes perfect. Pope. 


PERFE/CTION, /. [perfe#io, Lat. perfedtion, 


French. 
1. The tate of being perfect. Milton. 


2. Something that concurs to produce ſu- 


preme exeellence, Dryden, 
3- Attribute of God. Atterbury. 
To PERFE'CTIONATE. v. a. [ perfefion- 
ner, French.] To make perfect; to ad- 
vance to perfection. | D 
PERFE'CTIVE. a. [from perfect.] Condu- 


cing to bring to perfection, Ray. 
PERFE/CTIVELY. ad. [from perfectius.] 


In ſuch a manner as briogs to perfection, 


Grew, | 


PE/RFECTLY, ad. {from perfect.] 
1. In the higheſt degree of excellence, 
2. Totally ; completely, Boyle. 
3. Exattly; accurately. Locke, 
PE'RFECTNESS. / [from perfe#.] 
1. Completeneſs, . 


To PERFU'SE. v. a. 


L008 


3. Skill, $ bakeſpeare, 


PERFI/DIOUS. „ [perfidus, Lat. Fefe, 


French. J Treacherous ; falſe to truſt 
| guilt of violated faith. Widow and Cat. 
PERFVDIOUSLY. 4. I from perfidious. } 
Treacherouſly ; by 
PERFVDIOUSNESS, ſ. [from Nen. 
2 ality of being ious. 


PE/RF IDY. ſ. [perfidia, Lat. polling "ax | 


The qu 
Treachery ; want of faith; breach of faith. 
PE'RFLABLE. a. [from perflo, Lat.] Hay- 


. Clarendon. To PE'RF LATE. V. &. [perflo, Latin, ] To ' 


blow through. © Arbuthnot. 
PERFLA/TION, ſ. ¶ from te.] The 
act of blowing through. Woodwhrd, 


To PE'RFORATE., v. a. [perforo 
To pierce with a tool; to bore, Blackmore, 
PERFORA'TION, /. (> perferate. ] 


1. The att of piercing or boring. More, 


2. Hole g place bored, Ray. 
PERFORA”TOR. /. [from perforate.] The 
4 1 ads AS ] 

FORCE. ad. and force, y vios 
lence ; lets, for Sbatkeſpeare, 
To PE'RFOR M, v. a, [performare, Italian.} 

To execute; to do; to diſcharge z to at- 


chieve an undertaking. Sidney, 
To PERFORM, . . To ſucceed in an at- 
rempt. | Watts, 


ticable ; ſuch as may be done. 
PERFO/RMANCE. + [from per form.] 
1. Completion of 
ecution of ſomething promiſed. South, 
2. Compoſition ; work. Dryden, 
* Action; ſomething done. 
PERFO/RMER. /. {from perform. ] 
1, One that performs any thing, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. It is generally applied to one that makes 
a publick exhibition of his {kill, 
To PERFRVCATE. v. =. [perfrico, Lat.] 
To rub over, / Dia, 
PERFU/MATORY, a, I from perfume, J 
That which perfumes. 
PERFU/ME, . [ par fume, French. 
1. Strong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give 
ſcents to other things. | 
2. Sweet odour z fragrance. Pope, 
To PERFU/ME. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
To ſcent ; to impregaate with ſweet ſcent. 
F Bacon, 
PERFU'MER, /. [from perfume.] One whoſe 
trade is to things made to gratify the 
ſcent. Swift, 


PERFU/NCTORILY, ad. [ perfundteoric, 


Latin.] Careleſly ; negligently, 


PERFU/NCTORY, a. L peefurder:6, Lat.) 
Slighe; careleſs ; negligent. Hhodward. 


tiafture ; to overſpread, * * 
41062 g PER. 


of faith,” Hudibr. 


„ Latin. 


barp. : 


* 


thing deſigned 3 en- 


erfuſus, Latin. To ; 


- — — 
„ „ 


— . — —— 
— — — — — — — — — 


PER 


PERHAPS, ad. * and be.) 7 
ture ; it ma latman » 
PE/RIAPT. 77 Laer. Amolet; charm 


worn as a preſervative againſt diſcafed or 


- miſchief. Shakeſpeare, 
PERV/CARDIUM. 1 Tie and waghia.] 
The pericardium is 4 thin Wempe of a 


conick figore that reſembles a purſe, and 

contains the heart in 7 cavity. 
PERICA/RPIUM. ſ. [ pericarpe; 

_ botany, a 2 or lan os Cantat en- 


compaſſing the fruit or grain of a plant. 


PERICLITA/TION. . [ from We 


Lat. pericliter, Fr. 


1. The ſlate of being "Ira 
2. Trial; experiment. | 
PERICR A/NIUM. 7 gh $ and crani- 
nim. ] The pericrant he membrane 


+ that covers the full; Quincy. 
PERYCULOUS.' a. { perichiofut, Latin: ] 
Dangerous; jeopardous z hazatdons, 
PERIERGY. f [mig and to] Nee 
IE RGV. wig} and eedle ſa 
cdaution in an enten; ed dili- 


goes : 
IGE E. TE 

1 77 F 5h Is a point in the 
an ſaid to be in 


ERIGE/UM, 
heavens, a= FR a p 
its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the —__ 
PERIHE/LIUM. J. [meg and Fe. 1 
point of a planer's orbit, wherein 


eſt the ſun. 


PERIL. il, Fr. perikel, Dutch. 
* Bo Bree hoped Leven Fre 


t is 22 


— 


2, Denunciation; danger denounced, 
Shakeſp * 
PE/RTLOUS. 2. [ periteux, Fr. from 3 — 
1. Dangerout z ardovus ; full 2 


Pope, 
9. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludi- 
crous exaggeration. of any thing bad. 


Hudibrai. 
Smart; wit Shakeſpeare, 
PFRILOUSLY. ad, [from perilous. ] Dan- 
erou 


PE/RILOUSNESS. JS. [from perilous, ] Dan- 


gerouſneſs, 
 PERVMETER. F. [rig and wares 
' metre, Fr.] 


peri- 


The compaſs or ſum of all the 


© fides which bound any figure of what Kind 


ſoever, whether reQitinear or —_— 
PERIOD. J [ periode, Fr. ey” 


7. A circuit, 
2. Time in which any thing is performed, 
d as to degin again in the ſame manner. 

Watts. 

3. A ſtated number of years; a round of 

time, at the end of which rhe things com- 

priſed within the calculation thal! return 

ed n 8 : 


ping 3 


; "Bw L 


P E R 


rn they were at 1 
ng. 
The end or coneluſſon. on. 
S The ſlate at which any . 
6, Length of PREY Ol 795 
7. A complete ſentente m ne Il ſtop 
to ahother. obnſon. 
T6 PERIOD. v. 4. 1 To 


ro 5 end to. A bad word, 
10˙ 1 a, 
RIO/DICAL, 1 

1. Circular; making gh An making a 
revolution. 


540 are. 
Fr. — | 


atts 
1 Happening by revolution at * a 
time, 
4: Regular ; performing a 2 
ited times, | 
4 Relating to periodt or 225 
PERTO/DICALLY. ad ad, {ſrom e. 8 
At ſtated perlods. 
PERVOSTEUM. / fe ha 0 Al 
bones are covered wi very | 


membrane, called the per; An 4575 | 


PERVPHERY: and Circum- 
a und 561 fekt. J. Let and hig. 


ference. Ha a 


To PERVPHRASE, . 4, 2771 


7 expfeſs one word by mag) 3 en 
circumlocution. 


. PEAFPHR N * eaciz.J r. 
locution; uſe of many * to expte 
ſenſe of dad. | ae Watt 
PERIPHRA/STICAL. a. hom 7 
Circumlocutory ; the L . 
one word in mag. 
PERIPNEU'MONY, 7 /. « and mive 
PERIPNEUMO/NIA. e. An inflam.. 
mation of the longs. Arbuthnot 
To PERISH. v. . Fr. pereo, Lat. ] 
1. To die; to be de i to be loſt; ;ts 
come nothing. | 
2. To be in a perpetual fate of decay. 
J. To be loſt eternally, Moreton, 


To PERISH. v. 4, To deftroy z to Gray, | 
Not in uſe, ner, 


PE/RISHABLE. a. [ from Pros J Liable to 
periſh ; fubjeQ to decay; ; of ſhort duration, 


Raleig 4 
PE/RISHABLENESS. J {from per 5 
Liableneſs to be deftroyed ; liablene 2 de- 


cay. 
PERISTA/LTICK, . [mori 3 2 
"tigue, Fr.) Periflaltick motion is that ver- 
miculat motion of the guts, which is made 
by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, where- 
by the excrements are preſſed downward 


and voideJ. 2 uincy. 
PERIS TE RION. ſ. The herb ain. Dic. 
PERISTY'LE. ſ. [per file, Fr. A circular 
” Arbutbnot. 


range wi pillars, 


PER- 


PER 
PERISYSTOLE. þ. [avg 208 vc} The 


pauſe or interval bet wixt the twe motions 

Ark heart or 1 Dict. 

‚ PER ITONE/UM. riger] This 

lies immediately 1 the muſcles of the 

lower belly, and is a thin and _ mem- 
| brane, which encloſes 


Fry Dis. 
PER [perjurus, Lat.] A — 1 
* orſ — perſon, J Shak 


To PE'RJURE. v, a. [petjura, Latin. To 
forſwear ; to taint with das ora} 
PUR ung, * [from perjurt. ] Gus that 
pen 
PERJURY. 4 Lat.] Falſe oath. 
Shakeſpeare, 
PERIWIG. J. [perruque, Fr.] Adſcititious 
hair; bair not natural, worn by way of 
ornament or concealment of ng ng 
To PE'RIWIG, ov, a, {from the noun. ] 
dreſs in falſe hair. Swift, 
- PE'RIWINKLE. / 
1. A NPE ; a kind of fiſh ſnail, 
Peacham, 
2. A plant. Bacon, 
To PERK. v. . [from perch, Skinner. ] To 
hold up the head with an affected _ 
| ope 
To PERK. . 4. To dreſs nn 
Shateſpeare. 
PERK... Pert; briſk ; 2 Spenſer. 
PERLOUS. a. [from perilous. ] Dangerous; 
full of hazard, Spenſer, 
PERMAGY. J. A little Turkiſh boot. 
PERMANENCE., 0 . {from permanent. ] 
PERMA'NENCY., Duration; confiſten- 
&y 3 z continuance in the ſame ſtate, Hale. 
PERMANENT. a. { permanent, Fr. perma- 
nens, Lat.] Durable z not decaging ; un- 
* changed. Hooker, Dryden, 
PE/R MANENTLY. ad. from permaytne.] 
* Duradly; laſtingly. Boyle, 
PERMA/NSION, /, [ from bree, 12 dx 
Continvance. [from 2 F 
PERMEABLE. a. permeo, tin. 
Such as may be p ed through, Boyle. 
PE'RMEANT, a. "[prmeacs, Lat.] rat 
through. " Brown, 
To PERMEATE v. . [ permes, Lov To 
paſs through. ard. 
PERMEA'TION. ſ. [from A, The 
act of paſſing through. 
PERMUSCIBLE. a. [from permiſces, Lat.] 
Such as may be mingled. 
PER MUSSIBLE. a. [permifſus, Lat.] What 
may be permitted. 


PERMISSION, [ permiſſion, Fr. permiſſus 
Lat.] 5 3 grant of . f 
i/ton, 


| ar! a, "Hue permitto, Lat.] 


PE R 


1. Granting liberty, not favour; not un 


detinz, though not approving. Milton. 
2. Granted z ſuffered without hinderance 3 
not authoriſed or favoured, Milton. 
PERMTSSIVELVY. at. { from permiſſive. ] 
By bare allowance; without hinderance. Bac. 
PERMYSTiON. . | permifinr, Lat.] The 


act of mixing. 


To PERMIT, v. 4. ¶permitto, Lat. permetere, 


Fr. 
3 allow without command, Hooker, 
— To ſuffer, without authoriſing or ap- 


proving. 

1. 2 allow; to ſuffer, Locke. 
o give up z to reſign. 

PERMIT, 


officer for tranſporting of goods from place 


to "owe ſhowing the duty on them to hate 


been paid 
PERMFTTANCE. /. [from Kaas Al 
lowance; forbearance of oppoſition 


non. them n, Pe 
ERMI 1 t. 
The act of mi ink? the! ts of being 


PERS 2 TION. ſ. [perm F 
MU A tion, 1. 
mutatio, Lat.] Pachangs of 00 ar fe. 


To PE'RMUTE. v. a. {permuto, Lat. 2. 


ter, Fr.] To exchange. 
PERMU/TER, 1. [perrmutant, Fr, from per- 
mute.) Angexchanger z he who permutes, 
PERNVCIOUS, a, [pernicioſus, Lat. pernie 


cieux, Fr,] 


1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree ; dee 


ſtructive. Sbak: 

2. [ Pernix, Lat. Them Wos. 
PERN{CTOUSL — 

Deſtructively; achtes inouſly. 


Aſcham, 


PERNICIOUSNESS, . [from pernicious. } 


The quality of being pernicious. 
PERNICITY. „ [from perniæ. ] . 
celerity. R 
PERORA'TION, / [peroratio, Lat.] T e 
concluſion of an oration. Smart. 
To PERPE/ND. 'v. a, [perpends, Lat.] To 
weigh in the mind z to conſider attentively, 

Bron. 


TIES, J [perpigne, Fr.] A coping 
one 


PE/ARPENDICLE. / [ pcrpendicule, French; 


perfendiculum, Lat.] Aoy thing banging 
down by a ſtraight line. 


PERPENDVCULAR, as [ prrpendicularis, 


Latin.) 
1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. 
Newton, 
2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 


Breton. | 


PERPENDICULAR, . A line croffing the 
horizon at right angles, IW:odwatd. 
10 , PERPEN- 


. A written permiſſion from an | 


[ 


4 o _— 
K ẽ dꝙ i. » — 


3 — 


. 
N 
1 


PER 


PERPENDI'CULARLY. ad. [from perpen- 


dicular. 
1. In fuch a manner as to cut another line 
_ at right angles. 
2. In the direction of a ſtraight line up and 
down. | ore. 
PERPENDICULA/RITY, . [from perpen- 
dicular.) The ſtate of being perpendicular. 


9% N Watts, 
PERPE/NSION, ſ. [from perpend.] Confi- 
deration, | , roWn, 
To PE'RPETRATE, . a. [ , Lat.) 


To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe, 
Dryden, 


PERPETRA'TION, ſ. [from 5 
xn. The a& of commi a crime. 


Wotton, 
2. A bad action. King Charles, 


* a. [ferpetuel, Fr. perpttuus, 
Latin. | 

2. Never ceaſing; eternal with reſpect to 
ſuturity. | . 

2. Continual; uninterrupted ; 8 


3. Perpetual ſcrew. A icrew which acts 
agaiaft the teeth of a wheel, and continues 
its action without end. Wilkins, 


PERPE/TUALLY. ad. | from perpetual. 
Conſtantly; centinually; inceſſan 2 
eawton. 


To PERPHTUATE. . 2. [perpetuer, Fr. 


perpetno, Latin.] 

x. To make perpetual ; to preſerve from 

extinction; to eternize. 

2. To continue without ceſſation or inter- 
. wiſfion. Hammond. 
PERPETUA-/TION. /. [from perpetuate. ] 

The a& of making perpetual ; inceſſant 

continuance, 7 1 3, e 
PERPETU TTV. /. H perpetuitas, Lat. 

x. Duration to all futurity, * 

. Excmption from intermiſſion or ceſſation. 

| Holder, 

3. Something of which there is no end. 
| | South. 
To PERPLE/X. . a. [perplexus, Latin, } 
1. To diftuib with doubtful notions ;/ to 
eptangle;z to make anxious; to teaze with 
ſuſpenſe or ambiguity z 40 diftratt, 
4 Dryden. 
2. To make intricate; to involve; to com- 
plicate. Addiſon. 

To plague z to torment ; to vex. 
I TIED : 5 5 
PERPLE/X. 2. f perplex, Fr. perplexus, Lat. 

Intricate; a mY Glarwville, 
PERPLE/XEDLY. 2d. [ from perplexed, ] 

latricately; with involution, 
PFERPLE/XEDNESS. /. [from perplexe,] 

1. Embarraiſment ; anxiety, 


2. lutricacy ; invo!etion ; difficulty. 


Locke, 


thnot, 


% 


PERPLE/XITY, /. GFP] 
1. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind, Spenſer, 
2. Entanglement ; intricacy. Stilling flat. 
PERPOTA'TION, [, [per and poto, Latin. 
The act of drinking largely. | 
PE/RQUISITE. /. [perquifitus, Lat.] Some- 
thing gained by a place or office over and 
above the ſettled wages. _ _ Addiſon; 
PERQUISFTION. /. ni, Lat.] An 
accurate enquiry; a thorough ſearch. 


PERRY. /. [peird, Fr, from poire.] Cider 
made of pears, | LEA 
To PE'RSECUTE. . @, perſecuter, Fr, per- 

ſecutus, Lat] l | . 


1. To harraſs with penalties; to perſue 

with malignity. Ar. 
2. To perſue with repeated acts of ven- 
geance or enmity, : Dryden. 
3. To importune much. | 


PERSECUTION, ſ. perſecution, Fr. perſecu- 


Rn 6 
1. act or practice of perſecuting · | 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted; © Spratt. 
PE'RSECUTOR, / [perſecuteur, Fr. from 
Per ſecute.] One who harraſſes others with 
continued malignity. Milton, 
PERSEVE'RANCE, . | 


conſtancy in pr King Charhes, 
PERSEVE/RANT. 4. perſeverant, Fr, 

per ſever ans, Lat.] P Ng3 conſtant, 
Ainſworth, 


To PERSEVE/RE, . Ns [ perſevero, Lat.] 
To perſiſt in an attempt; not to give over; 
not to quit the defign. Wake. 

PERSEVE/RINGLY. ad. [from perſevere. 
With perſeverance, 


To PERSVST. v. n. [perfifo, on Hs 


Fr.] Towperſevete; to continue z not 
n to give over. South, 
PERSUSTEN CV. } J. [from perfift. ] 


1. The ſtate of perſiſting; Readineſs ; con- 


ſtancy ; perſeverance in gdod or bad. 
| Government of the Tongue, 


2. Obſtinacy z obduracy q contumacy. 


Sta beſpeare. 

PERSI/STIVE. a. [from perf] Steady; 
not receding fiom a purpoſe; perſevering. 

Shakeſpeare, 


PERSON, /. [perſonne, Fr. perſona, Lat.] 
1. Individual or partitular man or woman, 


| - Locke, 
2. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed to 
things. . — Spratt. 
3. Human being. Dryden. 
4. Man or woman' conſidered as preſent, 
acting or ſuffering. Shakeſpeare, 
5- A general looſe. term for a human be- 
ing. | ' Clariſſa. 


. | 6, Onc't 


P E R 
6, One's ſelf ; not a ſentative, D 
7. Exteriour 8 ee, 
4 Man or woman repreſented in a ſictitious 
dialogue. Baker. 
Character. of , 4 Hayward. 
10. Character of office, South, 
11. [In grammar.] The quality of the 


noun that modifies the verb. Sidney. 
PE/RSONABLE. . [from perſon. ] 
1, Handſome; graceful; of good appear- 
ance. , g Raleigh, 
2. [In law.] One that may maintain any 
plea in a judicial court. 
PERSO'NAGE. a [perſonage.] 
1. A conſiderable perſon z a man or woman 
of eminence. Sidney. 
2. Exteriour appearance z air; ſtature, 


| | Hayward. 
3. Character aſſumed, Audiſon. 
4+ Character repreſented. Broome. 
PERSONAL. 2. [perſonel, Fr. perſonalis, Lat.] 
x. Belonging to men or women, not to 
things z not real. Hooker, 
2. Affecting individuals or particular peo - 
ple; peculiar; proper to him or her; re- 

lating to one's private actions or character, 
| | Rogers, 

3. Preſent ; not acting by repreſentative, 


: 


4. Exteriour; corporal, i on. 
8 [In law.] Something moyeable ; ſome- 
thing appendant to the perſon. Da. 
6. — grammar,] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modification of 
the three perſons ; oppoſed to the imperſonal 
that as only the third. 
PERSONALITY. /. [from perſonal. ] The 
exiſtence or individuality of any one, Locke, 
PE'RSONALLY. ad. | from perſonal.] 
1. In perſon ; in preference ; not by repre- 
ſentative, Hooker, 
2. With reſpect to an individual; particu- 
larly. Bacon, 
With regard to numerical exiſtence, Ro. 
1 v. . | from perſona, 
tin. | 
1. To repreſent by a fititious or aſſumed 
charaQter, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repre- 


ſeated, Bacon. 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; 
to act. | Craſhaw. 


3- To pretend hypocritically, with the re- 
eiprocal pronoun. Si. 
To counterfeit ; to feign. Hammond. 
. To reſemble, Shakeſpeare. 
| 2. To make a repreſentative of, as ia pie- 
ture. Out of ule. $hakeſpeare. 
7. To deſcribe. Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare, 
PERSONA'TION, /. I from perſonare. | 
Coanterfeiting of another perſon. - Bacon, 
PERSONIFICA'TION, /. er perſenify.] 
| 2 3 the change of things to per- 
Ns, 


lon. 


' PE/RSPICIL. / 


PER 


To PE/RSONIFY,.v. a. [from perſon.} To 


change from a thing to a perſon. . 


PE'R TING: fe [perſperif, Fr. perſpicie, 


1. A glaſs through which things are view- 
ed, Temple. 
2. The ſcience by which things are ranged 
in picture, according to their appearance in 
their real ſituation, Addiſon. 
3. View; viſto, _ 
PE/RSPECTIVE. a. Relating to the ſcience 
Bacon. 


of vifion ; optick ; optical, ; 
PERSPICA'/CIOUS. 42. [ perſpicax, Lat. J 
Quick ſighted ; ſharp of ſight. South, 
PERSPICA/CIOUSNESS. / [from perſpica- 
cious.] Quickneſs of fight. Brews. 
PERSPICA'/CITY. /. [perſpicacite, Freach.] 
.  Quickneſs of fight. a Brown. 
PERSPUCIENCE. . [| perſpiciens, Latin, 


The act of looking ſharply. 

4 Latio.] A 
glaſs through which things are viewed; an 
optick glaſs, » Croſhaw. 
PERSPICUITY, . {| perſpicuite, Fr. from 

een. | 
I, Clearneſs to the mind; eafineſs to be 
underſtood ; freedom from obſcurity or am- 
biguity, _ Lecke. 
2. Tranſparency; tragſlucency; diapha- 
| Brows. 


neity. 
PERSPI/CUOUS, a. [perſpicurs, Lat.] 


1. Tranſparent ; clear; ſuch as may be 


ſeen through, Peacham. 
2.. Clear to the underſtanding z not ob- 
ſcure ; not ambiguous, Shateſpeare. Spree. 
PERSPI'CUOUSLY. ad. [from perſpicuees.] 
Clearly ; not obſcurely. Bacer. 
PERSPICUOUSNESS, / [from perſpica- 
ous, ] Clearneſs; freedom from oblcuri- 


. 
PERSPTI/R ABLE. 2. [from perſpire.] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
pores. & Brown. 
2. Perſpiringz emitting perſpiration. Bac. 
PERSPIRA'TION. /. {from perſpire.] Ex- 
cretion by the cuticular pores, Arbuthnoe. 
PERSPVRATIVE. a. | from perſpire.] Per- 
forming the act of perſpiration. 
To PERSPIRE, v. n. [ Perſpiro, Lat.] 
1, To perform excret.va by the cuticular 
pores, 
2. To be excreted by the ſkin. Arbuthnor, 
To PERSTRIUNGE. v. 4. [perfiringo, Lat.] 
To gaze upon; to glance upon. &. 
PERSUA/DABLE. 4. Ver Perſuade. ] 
Such as may be perſuaded, 2 


To PERSUA7DE, v. @, "a en Lat.] 


1. To bring to any particular opinion. _ 
Wake; 
2. To influence by argument or expoſtula- 
tion. Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to 
the paſſions, and argument to the reaſon ; 


but this is not always obſerved, Sidney, 
| 3. 10 
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3. To inculcate 2 argument or expoſtula- 
tion. Taylor. 
+ To treat by afion. Sba teſſ peare, 


who influences u- 


mate adviſer, Bacon, 
| PERSU A/SIBLE. 4. 


22 Fr.] To be influenced by per ſua - 


Fl Government of the Ton 5 
PEASUA IBLENESS, 0 perſuaſible 
The quality of being dk by perſuaſion. 


TIES | 7 perſuaſion, Ft. from 


e at of I the act of influ- 
9 by expoſtulation ; the act cf gaining 
or attempting the paſſions, Otway. 
2. The of being perſuaded ; opinion. 


Shakeſpeare. 
PERSUA/SIVE. a, [ perſuafif, Fr. from per- 


Lade.) 
having influence on the paſſions. 
Hooker. 


PERSUA/SIVELY. ad. [from perſnaßve.] 


In ſuch a manner as to perſuade, Milton, 
PERSUA/SIVENESS. /. [from ＋ 79098, 
Influence on the — ammor 
PERSUA/SORY, , a, { perſuaſerius, Latin; 


from perſuade.} Having the power to per- 


ſuade, : Brown, 
PART. @, [pert, Welſh. ] 
1, Lively; briſk; ſmart, Milton. 


2, Saucy; — with bold and garru- 
lcus loquacity. Collier. 
To PER'TA'IN. v. 8. [pertines, Lat.] To 
belong z to relate. Hayward. Peacbam. 


| PERTEREBRA'TION, /. [per and rerebra- 


cio, Lat.] The act of boring through, 

PER TIN&A/CIOUS., 2. { from pertinax, Lat.] 
1. Obſtinate; ſtubborn; perverſcly reſo- 
lute. Walton. 
2. Reſolute; conſtant; ſteady. Seuth, 

PERTINA/CIOUSLY. ad. | {from pertins- 
cious.] Obſtinately; ſtubbornly. 

King Chas les. Tillotſon, 


PERTINA/CITY, ſ. [pertinacia, 
PERTINA/CIOUSNESS. J Lat. from per- 
tinacicus. 


1. Obſtinacy ; flubbornneſs, 
2. Reſolution ; conftancy. 


PE/RIINAC V. „ [from pertinax, Lat.] 
1. Obſtinacy ; ftubbornnefs; perfiſtency. 


Brown, 


Duppa, 

2. . Reſolution; ears ; _— : 
Dior. 
E'RTINENCE. J. [from pertines, Lat.] 
E'/RTINENCY.S Juſtneſs of relation to 


the matter in hand ; propriety to the = 

poſe ; appoſiteneſs. 

3 ENT. a. [pertizens, Lat. pertinent, 
r, 

1, Related to the matter in hand; juſt to 

the purpoſe; not uſeleſs to the end-propo- 

. ſed; appoſite. * #acon, 


2 Lat. per- 


Having the power of perſuading ; 


PER 
2. Relating z regarding; concerning. 
PE/RTINENTLY. ad. [from pertinent 172 Ap- 


politely ; to the purpoſe, 
PERTINENTNESS, J. {from pots 


5 — 3 
TYNGENT. a. rtingens, Latin. 
Reaching to; die 
PERTLY. ad: [from pert]. 
1. Briſkly ; ſmartly. - | | Pope, 
2. Saucily; petulantly. | Sf | 
PERRTNESS, 7. . [from pert 


1. Briſk folly ; — 1 
2. Petty livelineſs ; ſptitelineſs without 


force. Watts. 
of $4 pag a. [pertranfiens, Lat, ] 
Paſſing Dia, 
To PERTU'RB. v8 pertarbo, 
bc PERTU/RBATE, ab; bs f 
„To diſquiet; to WN - 
— 


2. To diſorder; l to put E 2 
regularity. Browne + 
PERTURBAYTION. ſ. [ perturbatio, Let] 
1. 1 mind; deprivation of tra — 
quility, - 
2, Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions, | Bacon, 
3. Diſturbance ; diſorder 3 confuſion ; 
commotion. | wa 
4. Cauſe of diſquiet. Shake 
1 Commotion of paſſions, Ben. 2 
PERTURBATTOUR. f. [perturbater, Lat. ] 
Raiſer of commotions, dre 
PBRTU “SED. &. [pert vs, Lat. 3 
ppnched ; pierce Ik 1 
PERT U'SION. 10 [from pertuſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of piercing or puaching, 
Arhuthnet, 
2. Hole made by punching or p. N 


Bacon, 
To PERVA/DE, ©, a, [pervads, 1 | 
1. To paſs through an aperture ; j to per- 


meate. Blackmore, 
2, To paſs through'the whole . 
ent AQ 


PERVA/SION, from pervade. Tue 
act of . 4 paſſing throuth . 


PE/RVERSE, a, | pervers, Fr. te 


wn 
1. Diflorted from the right. Miken, 


2. Obſtinate in the wrong; aueh un- 
tracta ble. . 


3. Petulant; vexatious. .. 
PERVE'RSELY. ad. [from pervgrſe ] With 
intent to vex; peeviſhly ; yexaticuſly ; 


ſpitefully ; -crofoly, Decay of leg. 
PERVE/RSENESS. J. {from perverſe. 
1. Petulance; peeviſhaeſs ; l ne 


2. Perverſon z corruption. " in af 
Bacon, 
7 7 


7 ES 


SERVE/RSTON, , [prefers Pr. em 


perverſe] The aft of perverting; change 


to worſe. Swift, 


PERVE/RSITY, /. 1 Fr, from 


e.] Perverſeneſs ; croſſie ſa. Norris, 

To PERVE/RT.' v. a, [ pervrrto, Lab] ) 

1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe, 

7 Dryden. 
2. To corrupt ; to turn from the right. 


a * F Milton, 
PERVE/R TER. /. [from pervert. 
1. One that 2 any thing fron good 
to bad z a corrupter, South, 
2. One who diſtorts aty thing from the 
right purpoſe. Stilling fleet. 
PERVERTIBLE. 8. [ from pervert, ] That 
y be eafily perverted, Ainſworth, 
RVICA/CIQUS. 2. [pervicax, Latin.] 
Spitefully obſtinate z peeviſhly contumoci- 
ou? Clariſſa, 
PERVICA'CIQUSLY. ed. [from pervica- 
cious.] Wich ſpiteful obſtinacy. 
PER VICA/CIOUSNESS, 7 /. [ pervicacia, 
PERVICA'CITY. Lat.] Spite- 
 PERVICA/CY, ful obſti 
PE/RVIOUS. @. [pervins, Lat.] 
1. Admitting paſſage z capable of being 
permeated, R Taylor, 
2. Pervading z*permeating. Prior. 
PE/R VIOUSNESS. / — perwious.] Qua- 
lity of admitting a paſſage. Boyle. 
PERU/KE, ſ. [perugue, Fr.] A cap of falſe 
_ hair; a periwig. 4 Wiſeman, 
To PERU'KE, v. @, [from the noun. ] To 
dreſs in adſcititious hair. 
PERU/KEMAKER, ,. [peruke and maker, ] 
A maker of perukes; a Wigmaker. | 
PERU'SAL. ſ. {from peruſe.] The act of 


reading, Atterbury. 
To PERVU'SE, . 4. [fer and uſe. ] 
1. To read, Baton, 


2. To obſerve z to examine. _ Shakeſpeare. 
PER UY/SER. /. [from peruſe.}] A reader; 
examiner,- Woodward, 

PESA DE. . A motion a horſe makes. 

i Ft  Farrier's'Di#. 
PE/SSARY, [peſſarie,, Fr.] Is an ob- 
long form of medicine, made to thruſt up 
Into the uterus upon ſome extraordinary 

* We fe.) Arbuthnot, 

ST. . [ pefte, r. peſts, t. | 

= Pi peſtilence. r Pope, \ 
Any thing miſchievous or ive. 

To PE'STER. . a, Sele, Fr.] - 
1. To diſturb; to perplex; to 

2. To eneumber. 

PE/STERER. , {from peffer.} One that 

PESTEROUS. ng Hh ] Encum 

| = | ih 

2 


bering; cumberſome. 


PE'STHOUSE. /. {from 22 and bewſe.} An 


Vor, I. 


* PET 
het for perſons infected with ths 
_ Plague. = | 
PESTI/FEROVUS, . [from #efifer, Latin.] 
1. Deftruftive z miſchievous. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Peſtilential ; malignant; infeftious. 
| Arbutbnet, 
PE/STILENCE. ＋. 4 Peſtilence, Fr. peſli entia, 
Lat.] Plague ; peſt; contagious: diſtem- 
per. Sbaleſpeari. 
f a. [ prftilept, Fr. peſtilens, 
t. > * 
1. Producing plagues; malignant, Pertliy. 
4. Miſchievous; deſtructive, Finolles, 
PESTILE/NTIAL; . {peftilentiel, French; 
peftilens, Lat.] | 
1; Partakihg of the natvre. of peſlilence; 
producing peſtilence; infeQtious ; conta - 


gious. Wwrdward, 


2. Miſchievous ; deftrutive ; perniciour, 

| , | South, 
PE/STILENTLY. . [from peflilent.] Mit- 

chievouſly ; deſtructisely. | 


PESTILLA/TION. / I pill, Lat.] The 


act of pounding or breaking in a mortar. - 


Brown, 


PE/STLE. . (Ent, Lat.] An infiru- 
ment with which any thing ts broken in a 
mortar, | . Lecke, 

PESTLE of Pork, ſ. A gammon of bacon. * 


Ainſevorth, 

PET. . [&eſpit, Fr.] 
2. A ſlight paſſion ; a flight fit of anger, 
TY Milton; 
2+ A lemb taken into the houſe, and 
brought up by hand. Hanmer, 
PE/TAL, ſ. hu, Lat.] Petol is « term 
in botany, fgnifying thoſe fine coloured 
leaves that compoſe the flowers of all 
plants, Nui P 
PE'/TALOUS. a, [ from ctal.] Having —E 
PE'TAR, . [petard, French; petardo, 
PE'TARD. & Italian. ] An engine of me- 
tal, almoſt in the ſhape of a hat, about 
ſeven igches deep, and about five inches 
over at the mouth : when charged with fine 
powder well beaten, it is covered with a 
madrier or plank, bound down faſt with 
ropes, running through handles, which ste 
round the rim near the mouth of it: this 
petard is applied to gates or barriers of ſuch 
places as are deſigned to be ſurprized, to 
blow them up. Military Dif, Hutibras. 
PETE/CHIAE. @. from petechiæ, Latin. ] 
Peftilentially ſpotted. Arbiuthnde, 
PETER-WORT, /. This plant differs from 


St. Jobn's-worrt. Miller. 
PE/TIT. a. [Freneh.] Small; inconfider- 
able. S225. 


PETITION. 7. [petitio, Lat.] 
1. Requeſt; intreaty 3 ſupplication ; pray- 


er. * ocker, 
2+ Single branch or article of a prayer. 
, Dryden. 
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To PETVTION. . . [from the noun.) ' 


To ſoljeit; to ſupplicate. Addiſon, 
PETVTIONARILY, ad. { from petiticnary.] 
By way of beging the . Brown, 
PETYTIONARY. a. { from petition, 

1, Supplicatory; coming with petitions. 
5 | Sbakeſf care. 
2. Containing petitions or requeſis. Pope. 
PETVTIONER. /. [from petiticn.] One 
who offers a petition, | Seuth, 
PETVTORY, a. [ petitorius, Lat. petitoire, 
Fr.] Petitioning ; claiming the ' property 
of any thing. Ainſeoorth, 
PETRE. g. [from petra, a ſtone, ] Nitre ; 
ſalt petre, Boyle. 
PETRE/SCENT, 2. ¶ petreſcens, Latin. 
Growing ſtone ; becoming ſtone. Boyle. 
PETRIFA'CTION. /, r Latin. ] 
1. The act of turning to flone; the ſtate 
of being turned to ſtone. Brown, 
2. That which is made ſtone. Cheyne, 
PETRYVFACTIVE. a. | from petrifacio, Lat.] 
Having the power to form ſtone, Brown, 
PETRIFICA/TION. ſ. ſperrification, Fr. 
from petrify.] A body formed by chang- 
ing other matter to ſtone. Boyle. 
PE TRUFICK. 2. [petrificus, Lat.] Having 
tke power tu change to ſtone, Milton. 
To PE/TRIFY, v. 2. [petrifier, Fr. petra 

and fo, Lat.] To change to tore, © 
W:odward, 

To PE'TRIFY, v. . To become ftone. 


Dryden. 
PETRO'L, ſ. [petrole, French. A 
PETRO'LEUM. 


liquid bitumen, black, 
floating on the water of ſprings. 
Woodward. 
PE'TRONEL. /. [perrinal, Fr.] A piſtol, 
a ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman., 
| Hulibras. 
PE/TTICOAT., f. [petit and coat.] The 
lower part of a woman's dreſs, Suckling, 
PETTIFO'GGER. , {corrupted from per- 
tivoguer;z petit and woguer, French. A 
petty ſmall-tate lawyer, Swift. 
PETTINESS, ſ. {from perry.} Smallneſs; 
liitleneſs ; inconſiderableneis; unimpor- 


tance, | Shakeſpeare, 
PE'TTISH. 8a. [from pet.] Fretful z peeviſh, 
ech, 


PE'TTISHNESS. /. [from pertiſp.] Fret- 
fulneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 

PE/TTITOES. ſ. [petty and toe. ] 
1. The feet of a ſucking pig, 
2. Feet in contempt, 

PE*'TTO. [Italian.] The breaft ; figurative 


by privacy. 
PETTY. a. [ petit, Fr.] Small; inconſi- 
derable; infetiour ; little, Scilling fleet. 
PE/TTCOY, 4. An herb. 

PE'TULANCE, 7 /. [petulance, Fr. petu- 


PE'TULANCY, J lantia, Lat.] Saucinchs ; 


Shakeſpeare. ; 


PHA 


peeviſhneſs ; want-nneſs, Clarendim 
PE' [TULANT\, 2. | petulans, Lat, petulants 


Fr, | | 
I, . perverſe. Watts. 
2. Wanton, | Sp Aator, 


PE/TULANTLY, 2d. | from petulant.] 
With petolance; with ſaucy pertneſs, 
PEW. /. [puye, Dutch, ] A feat incloſed in 


a church, Addiſon, 
PEWET, ſ. [ piezoit, Dutch. ] 
1. A water fowl, | Carew, 


2, The lapwing. 

PE/WTER. g. [peauter, Dutch. ] | 
1. A compound of metals; 41 artificial 
meta. Bacon, 
2. The plates and diſhes in a hou*, 

Addiſgn. 

PE/WTERER. /. [from peter] A ſmith 
who works in pewter, Beyle. 

PHAENO'/MENON. ſ. This has ſometimes 

| phenomena in the plural. D'S An 
appearance in the works of natu c. 
: Newton, 

PHAGEDE'NA. ſ. [e: ya,; from $2; ow, 

and eds, to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharp- 
neſs of the humours cats away the fleſh, 

PHAGEDE/NICK. a, | f bægedenigue, 


PH AGEDE/NOUS, Fr,] Eating; cor- 
. rodiag. . Wiſemar, 
PHALANX. f. alanx, Lat.] A troop 
of men cloſely embodied. Pope, 


PHANTA/SM. 17 [ $wlacua, lar ta, 
PHANTA/SMA. pbanta ſme, phantaſie, 
Fr.] Vin and airy appearance z ſome» 
thing appearing only to imagination. | 
Raltighs 


' PHANTA/STICAL. See FANTASTI® 


U 
- 


PHAN TAS TICK. CAL. 
PHA/NTOM, ſ. [phantome, Fr.] , 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition, AMterbury. 
2. A fancied viſion, Roger. 
PHARISA/ICAL. @, [from phariſee.) Ri- 
tual ; externally religious: from the ſect 
of the Phariſees, whoſe religion confiſted 


almoft wholly in ceremonies, Bacon, 
PHARMACEUTICAL. 7 3. [$aguaxiyi- 
PHARMACE'UTICK. nec, from pe- 


AA.] Relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, or preparation of medi- 
eines. 
PHARMACO/LOGIST, ſ. [$44uzxo and. 
Aye. ]- One who writes upon drugs, 


PHARMACO'LOGY. ſ. [| pdgpaxa and 
N. The knowledge of drugs and me- 


dicines. a X 
PHARMACOPEVA., ſ. [qpxguancy and 
of.] A diſpenſatcry 3 a book contain- 
| ing rules for the compoſition of medicines. - 
PHARMACO'POLIST. . [q$dguaxo and 
wokiw.] An apothecary; one who ſells 
medicines, | | 
9 PHA “R- 


— 


PHI 


PHA/RMACY. ſ. [from $«guauo,] The 
art or 1raQtice of preparing medicines ; the 
_ trade of an apothecary, . Garth, 
PHA/ROS, 7 / [from Pharos in Teypt.] 
PHARE. A light-bouſe; a lantern 
from the ſhore to direct ſailors. Arbuthnor, 
PHARYNGO'TOMY. /, [pagvyt and vi- 
n.] The aft of making an inciſon into 
the wind- pipe, uſed when ſume tumour in 
the throat hinders reſpiration, 
PHA/SELS. . [pbaſeoli, Latin.] French 
beans, n Ainſeworth, 
PHA'SIS. /, In the plural phaſes. LS 
phaſe, Fr.] Appearance exhibited by any bo- 
dy; as the changes of the moon. Creech, 
PHASM, /[. [e. Appearance ; phan- 
tom; fancied apparition. | mmond, 
PHE/ASANT, /. [beoſianus, Lat.] A kind 
of wild cock. Pope, 
PHEER,./. A companion. See Frzn, 
To PHEESE, v. a. [perhaps to feaze.} To 
* comb; to fleece ; to curry. 4 0 
HENVCOPTER. ß. { $onncnlig®- } 
kind of bird, 1 lr l 
PHE/NIX. /. [$4nf.] The bird which is 
ſuppoſed to exiſt ſingle, and to riſe again 
from its own aſhes. M. ton. 
PHENO/MENON, f. [q$2houmm; phero- 
mene, Fr, it is therefore often wiitten pl - 
nome non | 
1. Appearance; viſible quality. Burnet, 
2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap» 
pearance. 
PHVAL. /. {phiala, Lat. pbisle, Fr.] A 
_ ſmall bottle, Newton, 
PHILA/NTHROPY. g. [ and ay3gu* 
wer.] Love of mankind; good _—_— 
on. 
PHILI/PPICK. /. [fromthe inveRtives of 
| Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon, ] 
Any invective declamation. | | 
PHILO/LOGER, ſ. [$:1x4a0y%;.] One whoſe 
chief tudy is language; a grammarian ;, a 
eritick, -/ Spratt, 
PHILOLO/GICAL., @. I from pile. 
Critical ; grammatical. Was. 
PHILO/LOGIST, /. [q0\6ney%x.] A critick; 
- a grammarian, 
PHILO'LOGY. . Le {a 3 pbilalagie, 
Fr.] Criticiſm; grammatical learning. 


Walker. 
PHI/LOMEL. } 7 


[from Phil:mela, 
PHILOME'LA. changed into a bird, } 


The nightingale. Shakeſpeare. 
PHI'/LOMOT, 2. fcorrupted from feuille 
morte, à dead leaf. Coloured like a dead 

leaf, | Addiſon, 


PHILO/'SOPHEME. ,. [$0059pnya. } Prin- 

ciple of reaſoning ; theorem, atts, 
PHILO/SOPHER, g. [bin, 2 A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or 
natural. | g Hooker . 


PHL 


PHILOSOPHERS e. /. A flone dream» 
ed of by alchemiſts, which, by its touch, 
converts bale metals into gold. 

PHILOSO/PHICK, @. [pbiliſet bigue, 

PHILGSO/PHICAL., Fr, 

1. Belonging to philoſopby ; ſuitable to a 


-- philoſopher, Milton. 
. Skilled in philoſophy, Shakeſpeare. 
. Frogal; abſtemious. ryden. 


PHILOSO/PHICALLY. ad. [from pbils/o- 
þbical.) In a philoſophical manner; ra+ 
tionally 3 wiſely, | Bentley, 
To PHILOSO/PHIZE. . a. [from pbilaſo- 
Jophy.] To play the philoſopher ; to rea - 
_ ſon like a philoſopher. L' Efiranges 
PHILO/SOPHY, / (philofophia, Lat.] 
1, Knowledge natural or moral, 
2. Hypotheſis or ſyſſem upon which natural 
effects are explained, Locke, 
3. Reaſoning ; argumentation, Rogers. 
4. The. courſe of ſciences read in the 
{chools. 


PHYLTER. . Ie, ; philere, Fr.] Some - 
D 


thing to cauſe love. i den. 
To PHI/LTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
charm to love, Government of the Tongue, 


PHIZ. . [A ridiculous contfad ion from 


ia gnemy The face, we” S/ 9 
P rolls r. [ from 9 
| rag, One that opens a vein ; a bloods 
etter. ; 
To PHLEBO/TOMISE, -v. . [fblebotomi- 
er, Fr.] To let blood. Heel. 
PHLEBO/TOMY. , [qaMfo7:cia.] Bloods 
letting z the ct or practice of opening a 
vein for medical intentions, Brown. 
PHLEGM, . [Hs.] 
1. The watry humour of the body, which, 
When it predominates, is ſuppo#d to pro- 
duce ſſuggiſh ne ſe or duinels, Roſcommon. 
2. Water, Beyle, 
PHLE/GMAGOGUES. . [ $Myze and 
_ ayw.] A purge of the milder fort, ſup- 
poſed to evacune phlegm and leave the 
other h umours. Floyer, 
PHLEGMA/TICK. 3. eas 
1. Abounding in phlegm, Arbuthnot, 


2. Generating phlegm, Brown, 
3. Warry, Newton. 
4. Dull ; cold ; frigid, Southern, 


PHLE'/GMON, /. I.] An ioflim - 
mation; a burning tumour. iſeman, 
PHLE'GMONOUS, a. [from phlegmon. ] 
Inflammatory z burning, ' 5 hs 
PHLEME. /. {from blebotomus, Lat.) An 
inftrumeut which is placed on the vein and 
driven into it with a blow, 
PHLOGVSTON, /. Ie, from qaiye, ] 
1. A chemical liquor extremely inflam+ 
MIL part of $97 to 
2. . in amma 0 an *. 


PHOINICKS. N [from g.] The des- 
tri ne of ſounds, | 
PHONOCA MPTICE. a. [pom and xa 
1% Having the power to infle@ or 
the ſound, — 'y that to alter it. Der bum. 
PHO'SPHOR. 
PHOSPHORUS. 5 7 [Pharos Latin.] 
1. The morning 
2. A chemical fobſtance which, En to 
the air," takes fire; - Chiyne, 


ogy Wag we of ſpeech en to 


a langusge. 


* A expeſon 3 De 


Ti/hot 

2. Stile ; exprefſion, - - Shakeſpeare. 
To PHRASE, v. 4. [from the noun, ] To 
ſtile 3 to call; to ter Shakeſpeare. 
PHRASEO/LOGY, 7. [#440 and n 
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4 


1. Stile z dition, - 
2. A phraſe book, © 
PAHRENVYTIS: . r Madneſs, * 


Wijeman, 

PHRENE/TICK. 1 2. Leeren; phrenes 
PHREfNTICK. S rigue, French 1 Mad; 
inflamed in * brain; frantick. 3 
N from qe9iTy 3 pbrengſie, 
Freneh, N + frantickneſs. gs; on. 


PHTHI'S cal, 6. lesende. Waſting, 
Harvey. 

PHTHYSICK.-/;T$2:04G:] A „ 
PHTHYSIS. 7. Tobin] A conſu 2 


iſeman. 
PHYLA/CTERY. J. [$vradinge.] A ban- 
dage on which was inſcribed ſome memo- 
rable ſentence; Hammond, 
PHY/SICAL, 6. from ph 1.1 | 
+ T7, Relating to nature or natural philo- 
ſophy ; not moral. Nammond. 
2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing, 
3. Medicinal ; belpful to health. Shatip, 
Refembling phyfick. 
\ 4; Refembling pb ad, ¶ from phyſicel.] Ac- 
cording to nature; by natural L 
not morally. Stilling fleet. 
PHYSICIAN. ſ. [phyficien, Fr. from ple 
WA b.] One who profeſs the art of healing, 
weck. 1. [ ] Vacon. 
gvc iu x 
1 The ſcience of healing. 


1 Medicines 3 remedies, Hooker. 


] To 


3510 n common phraſe.] A purge, 
ToP Y/SICK. v. a. [from the noun, 
purge z to treat with phyſick; to cure, 


. 8 bakeſpeare. 
O'THEOLOGY, /. 


trafed by natural philoſophy. 
PHYSIO/GNOMER. YI [from phy/io- 
PHYSIO/GNOMIST. S gag. ], One who 
"lodges of of the temper or future fortune by 


Pope. 


| As TER. J 7 (pis 


from 7 2 
" and theology. ] Divinity An or illuſe 


'P1Q 


the ſeatures of thi face, | | 
PHYSIOGNO/MICK., 
PHYSIOGNO/MONICK., 25 ] Pa 

from the contemplation of the face; 2 
verſant in contemplation of the face. , 
'PHYSIO/GNOMY. {, { quo ue. 
1. The art of ANT the temper, and 
foreknowing the fortune by the features of 
-" the face, - Bacon, 
2. The ace n Velen, * 


PHYSIOLO'GICAL, a. [from 
Relating to the doctrine 95 the 2 5 725 


ſtitution of — 4 
4 from Phyfongy: Si 4 


PHYSIO'LOGI 
writer of natural 

Ni.] The 

the works of 


PRYSIO/LOGY. / Teig and 
doctrine of the foes nd 
Bentley, 


- Nature, 
The fame with f#ſce, 


* — 


dibras, 


PHY'SY. 4 
PHYTYV ROVUS. 4. [edle, and wore, Lat.] 
That eats graſs or * vegetable, Ray, 


PHYTO'GRAPHY, . [e and tape. 
A deſeription of pla 
PHY'TOLOGY. [oo and A.] The 


doctrine of plante; botanical diſtourſe. 


PHACLE, /. [piaculum, Latin.] An enor- 
Eh — crime. Heowel. 
A'CULAR, a, ' [piacularis, piaculum 
PIA'CULOUS, Mi er 
kh Expiatory z having . power to atone. 
Soch as requires expfation. Breton. 
Criminal; atrociouſly bad, Glanville, 


PIA MATER. % {Latin.} A thin and de- 
Heate membrane, which lies under the du- 
ra mater, and covers immediately the ſub · 
ſtance of the brain. 


© PUANET,. , 


1. A bird r 


2. The 
piafra, ra, Ttalian.] An Italian 
illings terting in value. 
Dia. 


coin, about five 


PLZ 2A. 4. [talian,] A walk under a 
roof ſupported by pillars, Arbutbnot. 
PICA. J. Among printers, a particular 48 

of their or letters. 
A 


PICAROY/ON, /. [from picare, Italian. 
robber; « pluaerer. 

PI CCAGE. [Piccagium, low Latin. } he 
ney paid at fairs for breaking ground fog 
booths, 

To PICK, v. a, / "26 Dutch, ] 

T, To cull; to 8. 3 © ie, to glean, 
To take gath fi + Ie. 

2. To ta to er; to find indi- 
triouſly, IFN Bacon. 

3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 

noxious, by gleaning out either a. 

| —4 


To clean, by gathering off W 
thing ach ering, "0 * or e. 
5 [Piguery 


PIC 


n Piper, Fr.] To pierce 3 to lee with 


a ſharp inſtrument, Wiſeman. - 


6. To ſtrike with a bill or beak ; to peck. 


Proverbs. 
+27 care, Italian. ] To — 
0 a lock by a pointed inſtramen 

open by a po l 


PIT 


PI/CKTHANK. Ls. gy thank} An 


officious fellow, des what he is not 
defired. | Fairfax, L. Erase. South. 
PICT. . [pifus, Lat, 1 A rr perſon. 


picro RIAL. . {from piftor, Lat * Pro- 
duced by a paintar, Brews, 


9. To Piex a bole in one's coats A pro- PYCTURE. J. (pidtura, => 


verbial expreſſion for one finding fault _ 
another, 

To PI 
1. To eat flowly and by ſmall morſels, 


2. To do any thing aicely and my. 
ll, 
PICK. ſ. A pointed iron tool, Woalw, 
PYCKAPACK. ad. {from pack. ] In manner 
of a pack, L' Efirange. 
PI'CKAXE. . [pick and are.] An axe not 
made to cut but pierce ; an axe with a ſharp 


nt, Milton. ; 


poi 

PFCK BACK: 4. On * 1 Budibrai, 

VCKED. e. [pigue, Fr.] Sharp z ſmart. 
Mertimer, 


To PICKEF/R, v. . [picare, Ttalian, } 

1, To pirate; to pillage 3 to rob. 

2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh. 
Ainſworth, Hudibras, 
PICKER. ſ. [from pick. | 


1. One who picks or culls. Mortimer. 


2. A pickaxe; en inftrument to pick with, 


Mortimer, 
PV/CKEREL. ſ. [from pikg.] A ſmall pike, 
PICKEREL-WEED. 5 — pile.] A wa- 
ter plant, from w pikes ate fabled to 
de generated. Walton, 
PUCKLE. ſe [pike!, Dutch. } 
1. Any kind of ſalt liquor, in which fleſh 
or other ſubſtance is preſerved, Addi les. 
2. Thing kept in pickle. 
J. Condition; ſtate, Shakeſpeare, 
PICKLE or bil. 0 A ſmall parcel of 
land incloſed with a hedge, which in ſome 
countries is called a pingle. Philips, 
To PI'CKLE. v. a. Tom the noun.] 
1. To preſerve in pickle. Dryde v. 
2. To fexſon or imbue highly with any 
thing bad, 
PI'CKLEHERRING. /. [pickie and berring. ] 


A jack-pudding ; a merry-andrew z a zany; | 


a buffoon. Addiſon, 
PI'CKLOCK.. / H pick and t! 
* An inſtrument by which Jocks are open- 


Brown, 
2. The perſon who 775 locks, 
PFYCKPOCKET. Fpick and 8 or 
PYCKPURSE, 57 
ſteale, by putting his . or 
the pocket or purſe. Bentley, 
PYCKTOOTH, /, (pick and tooth, ] An in- 
ſtrument by which the teeth are cleaned, 


Swift. 


Dryden, 


1. A reſemblance of r ny 
colours. 71 | 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. The ſcience of paintings | 
3. The works of painters, Silling fleet. 
4. Any reſemblagce or repreſentation. 


To PVYCTURE, . a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. 


2. Tore preſent, Spenſer. 
To PUDDLE. v. 1. 
1. To pick at table ; to feed ſqueamildly, 
and without appetite. Swift, 
2. To trifle; to attend to ſmall parts ra- 
ther than to the main. 
PI/DDLER. g. from pidd/e.] One that eat 
fqueamiſhly, and without appetite, 


PIE. he -: 

1. Any cruff baked with fometing in it, 
, * LS] A magpie z t 

. ita — — 


4+ The old popiſh farvies book, fo called 
from the rubrick, © 

4. Cock end pie, was a Night expreſſion in 
| Shakeſpeare's time, of which 1 know not 


the meaning. 
PIE'BALD. a. [from pie.} Of various coe 


* Jours ; — in colour. 
PIECE. * [ piece, French. } 

1, A patch. . 

2. A part of a whole; a fragment. A.. 

LO A N 5 Nilorſon. 

4. A picture. "A Dryden, 

$ A comporition performance, Addiſons 
A ſingle great gun, | Knolles, 

7. A band gun. Cheyne, 


8. Acoin; a ſingle piece of money. NN 
9. In ridicule and contempt : as, 8 piece of 
a lawyer. 


10. A birct. To esch. More, 


11. Of @ Pixce- with, Like; of the 
ſame fort ; uaited ; ; the ſame 1 the reſt, 

To Pyzcs. v. a. [ from the noun. 
I, To * by the . of a piece. 
| Bacon, 

2. To join; to unite. | 

3. ToPrecs out. To encreaſe by addition. 
Shake; cares 
To PIECE.  v. n [from the noun, ] To 
join; to coalefce ; to be compa@ted Barn, 
PIE/CER. / ſ. [from prece.] One that I 
PIE/CELESS, a, (row Piece. notes 
compact; 


{ 
' 


compact; not made of ſeparate piecer. 
Donne. 
Pix CEMT AL, ad. ſpree and mel, Saxon. } 
In pieces; in fragments, Hudibras, Pefe. 
FIE/CEMEAL, @. Single; ſeparate ; divided. 
Government of the Tonge. 
PVED, a. [from pie. ] Variegated ; partico- 
toured, 


diverſity of colour, , 
PIE/LED. a, Bald, Shakeſpeare. 
PI/EPOWDER court, ſ. [from pied, foot, 

and pouldre, duſty.] A court held in fairs 

for red reſs of all diſorders committed therein, 

PIER. . Fpierre, Fr.] The columns on 
which the arch of a bridge is raiſed. Bacen. 
To PIERCE. v. a, [ Piercer, Fr.] 

x. To peanctrate ; to enter; to force, 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. To touch the paſſions ; to affect. 


To PIERCE, . n. 
1. lo make way by force. Bacon, 
2. To rike; to move; to affect. Shakeſp. 
3. To enter; to dive. Sidney. 
4 To affect icverely. Shakeſpeare, 

P}CRCER, ſ. [from pierce} 

1. An inftrument that bores or penetrates, 
| Tuffer. 
2. The parts with which inſets perſorate 
' bodies, Ray. 
3. One who perforates. | 


PiE'RCINGLY. ad. {from pierce. ] Sharply. 


PLE/RCINGNESS, /, { from picrcing. ] 
er of piercing. D 
PIETY. /. fpicta:, Lat. piete, Fr.] | 
1. Diſcharge of duty to God, Peacham. 
2. Daty to parents or thoſe in ſuperior re- 
Ja tion. 
PIG. f. [Digee, Dutch.) 
y. A young ſow or boar, Floyer. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron. 
7 Pope. 
To FIG. v. a. [from the nown.] To farrow ; 
to bring pigs. 
PIV/CEON, ſ. (igen, Fr.] A ſcul bred 
in acute or a imall houſe, in ſome places 
e: Ved dovecote, 
"PI'GEONFOOT, f. An herb. Ainſworth. 
PI/GEONLIVERED. a. [pigeon and liver, ] 
Mild; ſoft ; gentle. Shakeſpeare. 
PORE: In the northern provinces, a 
ſmall veſſel. oy 
PIGHT, [old preter, and part, paſſ. of pitch. ] 
Pitched; placed ; fixed; determined. 
| Spenſer, Shakeſpeare. 
PI/CMENT, /. [eigentum, Latin.] Paint; 
colour to be laid on any body. Boyle. 
OMV. , [pigmevs, Lat,] A ſmall na- 
tion, fabled to be devoured by the cranes, 
5 Garth, 
FICNOR ATION, /. [#ignera, Latin, ] The 


Pows- 
erbam. 


D, aytons : 
PIE/DNESS, f. [from 'pied.] Variegationz 


4 bakeſpeare, | 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Raleigh. 


le filchiogly . 


PIL 


PIGNUT, /. [pig and nut, ] An earth nuts 

; Shakeſpeare. 
PI/GSNEY., /. [ piga, Sax. a girl.] A word 

of endearment to a girl. 

PIGWYDGEON, /. ' Any thing pretty or 

ſmall* þ | Cleaweland. 

PIKE. 1 Digue, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp.] 

1. The pike is the tyrant of the freſh wa- 
ters. Bacon obſerves the pike to be the 

longeſt lived of any freſh water fiſh, and 

yet he computes it to be not uſually aboye 
lane ert Walton, 

2. [Pigue, Fr.] A long lance vſed by the 

foot ſoldiers, to keep off the horſe, to 

,- which bayonets have ſucceeded, Haywa'd. 

3. A fork uſed in huſbandry. Tuſſer. 
4. Among turneis, two iron ſprigs betu een 
which any thing to be turned is faſtened, 

| * Man. 

PV/KED. a. [ig, French,] Sbarp; a- 

cuminated; ending in a point, Sbhakeſp, 

PITKEMAN, ſ. pile and man.] A ſoldier 
armed with s pike, Knolles, 

PIKESTAFF, . [ile and fof.] The 

worden frame of a pike. atler. 

PILA“S TER. ſ. [pilafire, Fr.] A ſquare 

column ſometimes inſulated, bot oftener 
ſet within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth 
or a fifth part of its thickaeſs. Dia, 

PI/LCHER. /. 

1. A funigd gown or caſe ; any thing lined 
wich for, Hanmer, 
2. A fiſh like a berring. , 

PILE. , [pile, Fr, pyle, Dutch.} | 

1. A ſlrong piece of wood driven into the 

ground to make firm a foundation. Keller, 
2. A heap; an accumulation. Shakeſp, 


3. Any thing heaped together to be burned, 
; | 1 Collier. 
4. An edifice; a building, Pope, 

- 8 Pilus, Latin.] A hair, Shakeſpeare, 
airy ſurface ; nap. Grew, 


7. [ Pilum, Latin,] The head of an arrow. 


. Drayton, 

$. One ſide of a coin; the reverſe of croſs, 

les) The b _ 

+ [Jn the plural, pi e heamor- 

9.0 5. 4 . Arbutbnot, 
To PILE. v. & | | 

1. To heap; to coacervate, Shakeſpeare, 


2. To fi | with ſomething heaped. Abber. 
PVLEATED. a. [pileus, Lat.] Ia the form 
of a cover or hat, Weodward, 
PI'LER. /. [from pile. ] He who accumu- 
_ lates, PE 
To PILFER. v. a. [piler, French.] Ta 
ſteal ; to gain by petty robbery, Bacon, 
To PV/LFER. v. =. To practiſe petty theft. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PI'LFERER. ſ. [from pilfer.} One whe 
ſteals petty things, | Atterbury. 
PI/LFERINGLY, ad, With petty larceny ; 


PI'LFERY, 


P LI. 


PYLPFERY, /. [from pilfer. Petty theft, 
L' Eft-ange. 
PVLGRIM. ſ. [pelgrim, Dutch,]J A travel - 
ler ; a wand-rer; particularly cne who tra- 
 vels on a tel gious account. Stilling fleet, 
To PV/LGRIM, v. n. [from the noun, J To 
wander ;, to ramble, Grew, 
PI/LGRIMAGE., . [ pelerinage, Fr.] A 
long journ'y ; travel; more uſually a jour- 
ney on account of devotion, Dryden, 
PILL. ſ. [pilula, Latin.) Medicine made 


'  Intoa ſmall ball or maſs. Craſpaw. 
To PILL, v. a. [Piller, Fr.] 
1. To rob; to plunder, Shakeſpeare, 


2. For peel; to ſtrip off the bark, Gen, 
To PILL, v. n=. To be ſtript away; to come 
off in flak+s or ſcoriz. Tob, 
 PI'LLAGE. /. [ pillage, French.] 
1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering 
or pilling. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The act of plundering, Shakgſpeare, 
To PI/LLAGE, v. @. [from the noun. ] To 
plunder ; to ſpoil, Arbutbnot. 
PI'LLAGER. /. [from pillage.] A plunderer; 
a ſpoiler, 
PVLLAR, ſ. [pilier, Fr, pilaſtro, Italian.] 


1. A column, Wotton, 
2. A ſupporter; a maistainer. Sbaleſp. 
PI'LLARED., a. [from pillar. 
1. Supported by columns, Milton. 
2. Having the form of a column. Them/, 


PI/LLION. ſ. { from pillow, ] 
1. A ſoft ſaddle ſet behind a horſeman for 
a woman to fit on, Swift, 
2. A pad; a pannel; a low ſaddle.” 23 
3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the 
horſe, 

PI'LLORY, . [pillori, Fr. pilloriom, low 
Latin.] A frame erected on a pillar, and 
made with holes and folding boards, through 
which the heads and hands of criminals are 
put, Watts, 

To PI'LLORY. v. 2. [pillrier, Fr. from 
the noun.] To puniſh with the pillory, 

. Government of the Tongue, 

PVLLOW, ſ. [py!&, Sax, puletwe, Dutch.] 
A bag of down ör feathers laid under the 
head to ſleep on. Donne. 

To PYLLOW, v. a, To reſt any thing on 
a pillow. Milton. 

PVLLOWBEER, . J. The cover of a pi!- 

PVYLLOWCASE, low, Swift, 


PI/LOSITY. /. {from pilaſus, Lat.] Hairi- 
* neſs. 


Bacon, 
PVLOT, ſ. [pilcte, Fr. pileot, Dutch.] He 
whole office is to ſteer the ſhip, , 


: Ben, Fobnſon, 
To PILOT, v. 4. [from the noun, } To 


ſteer; to direct in the courſe, 
PI'LOTAGE. / [7i/vrage, Fr. from pilee.] 
1. Pilot's ſcill; knowledge of coafts. 


3. A pilot's hire. 


Ain/: worth, 


PIN 


, P7LSER, . The moth or fly that runs into 


d candle flame, 

PIiME/NTA, ſ. [ piment, Fren:h.)] A kind 
of ſpice called Jamaica pepper, 2 
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PIMP, ſ. [pinge, Fr. Skinner. } One who 
provides pratifications ſor the luſt of others; 
a procurer ; a pander. Addijen. 

To PIMP. 2. a. [from the novn.} To pre- 

vide gratifications for the luſt of others ; 
to pander. Srorfe, 

PV'/MPERNEL, ſ. [pimpernella, Latin.] A 
plant. 

PUMPING. a, [ pimple menſch, a weak man, 
Dutch. } Little. Shiner. 

PIY/MPLE. ſ. [pompette, French.) A ſmall 
red puſtule. Addi on, 

PI'MPLED. 3. [from pimple.] Having red 
puſtules ; full of pimples: as, his face is 

. pimpled, 

PIN. /. [eſpingle, French, ] | 
1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and 
round head, uſed by women to faſten their 

- Clothes, Pete. 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little va- 
lue, Spenſer, 
ther; a peg; a bolt. Mien, 
4. Any ſender thing fixed in another body, 

Shateſpeare. 

: $. That which locks the whecl to the 
axle. | 
6, The c-ntral part. Sal eſpeare. 

7. The pegs by which muſicians intend or 
relax their ſtrings, 

. 8. A note; a ſtrain. L' Fflranve. 
9. A horny induration of the membranes 


of the eye. Sba teſpeare. 
10. A cylindxical roller made of wood. 
Cer kee. 


11, A noxious humour in a hawk's toot. 
To PIN, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To faſten with pins. Pope. 
2. To faſten; to make faſt, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To join ; to fix. Shakeſpeare, Lighy. 
4. [in Dan, Sax. ] To ſhut up; to incio c; 
to confine. Hose r. 
8 ſe. [eis and caſe.] A pincu- 
10n, 
PUNCERS, ſ. [pincetre, Frenc 1. ] 
1, An inftrument by which a4. -1* drown, 
or any thing is gripped, woich requires t» 


be held hard, Spenſer, 
2. The claw of an animal, Acdijan, 


To PINCH. v. a. [pincer, French. ] 

1. To ſqueeze between the fingers or with 

the teeth, _. Shakeſpeare, 

2. To hold hard with en inſtrument. . 

3. To ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or 

livid, Shake p eure. 

4. To preſs between hard bodies. 

5. To gall; to fret. —— 
: +40 


at es „ — 


2 „510 


c ew es. 


— TE ED. — — * 


* —ͤ pH * 


PIN 
6. To gripe; to oppreſsz to ſtraĩten. 


Rale h, 
| 9. Todiffreſs; topain.' | Thomſon. 


3. To preſs; to drive to diſficulties. 


Watts. 
9. To try throughly ; to force out what 'is 
contained within. Collier, 


To PINCH, v. #. 1 
7, To act with force, ſo as to be felt; to 
bear hard upon; te be puzzling, Deyden. 
2. To ſpare; to be frugal, ' D 
PINCH, /, [pingon, Fr. from the verb. 
1, A 1 withjthe 5 
2, A gripe; a pain given. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Aire inflicted. Le. 
L' Er. 


4. Difficulty ; time of diſtreſs. 
ſ. Tpinch, ff, and pen- 


PUNCHFIST, 
PINCHPENNY. 5 g. 4 Ele, 
8 Ainſworth, 


PFNCUSHION. . . [pin and cuſbion.] A 
ſmall bag fiuffed with bran or wool on 
which pins are ſtuck, | Addiſon, 

PVNDUST. /. [pin and duf.] Small par- 
ticles of metal made by cutting pins. 


FIN Digby, 
PINE, ſ. [i, Latin;] © A tree. 
To PINE. v. n. [p1n1an, Sax; pijnen, Dutch. ] 


1. To languiſhz to wear away with any 


kind of miſery. Spenſer, 

2. Ta langoiſh with deſire, Shakeſpeare, 
To PINE. v. 8. | 
1. To wear out; to make to languiſm. 

R A hakeſpeare, 


2. To grieve for; to bemoan in filence, 
| ' Milton, 


PUYNEAL. a. [ pineale, Freach,] Reſembling 


a pineapple. An epithet given by. Des 
Cartes to the gland which he imagined the 
ſeat of the-ſoul. bY Arbuthnot. 
PVNFEATHERED. a. [pin and fratber.] 
Not fledged ; having the feathers yet only 


beginning to ſhoot, Dryden, 
PVNFOLD. [p1ndan, Sax, to ſhut up, 
and fad.] A place in which beaſts are con- 
fined, Milten, 


PVNGLE. ſ. A ſmall cloſe; an incloſure. 


. PI/NMONEY, . [pin and money, Money 


allowed to a wife tor her private expences 
without account, Addiſon. 


PV/NGUID, a: {finguis, Lat.] Fold unc- 


tuous. f ort imer. 
PINHOLE. /. [pin and bole.] A ſmall hole, 
ſuch as is made by the perforation of a pin. 

. Wi 


PI/NION. /. [pignon, French. ] 
1. The joint of the wing remoteſt from 
the body, 
2. Shakeſpeare ſeems to uſe it for a feather 
or quill of the wings L 
3 Wing. 


PIO 


4. The tooth of a ſmaller whee), anſwed$ 


ing to that of a larger, 
5, Fetters for the hands. | 
o PI/NION, ». 4. from the noun. ] ] 


1. Te bind the wings. Bacong 


2. To confine by binding the wings. 
3. To bind the arm to the body. Dryden. 
To confine by binding the elbows to the 


ſides. Dryden, 
. To ſhackle; to bind, Herbert, 


„ 5. To bind to, Popes 
PINK, , [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] 


1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilliflowee 
kind, Baton. 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, 
pink-eyed, Shakeſpeare, 
3- Any thing ſupremely excellent, 

E Shake | 
4+ A colour uſed by painters, ryden, 
» [Pingue, Fr.] A kind of _ narrow- 
rned ip. bake/ to 

6. A fiſh ; the minnow. Oo 
To PINK, v. a; [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] 

To work in eyelet holes; to pierce in ſm 

holes, Prior, 
To PINK. v. . Dine len, an To wink 
with the eyes. ' Eftrange., 
PI/NMAKER, ſ. [eis and make,} He he 
1 —— . 1 7 — J 

VNNACE. ſ. pinra 5 Fr. ; i , * 

A boat r war, It ſeems 
formerly to have fignified rather a ſmall 
Noop or bark attchding a larger ſhip. 1 

Raleigb. 
PUNNACLE. /. [pinnecle, Fr, Ness, La. 


1. A turret or clevation above the reſt o 
the building, Clarendors 


PVNNER. /. [from pinnza, or pinion,] 
1. The lappet of a head w flies looſe, 


Addiſon, 
2, A pinmaker. 


PI/NNOCK,. ſ. The tom · it. = Ainſtoorth, 
PINT, ſ. Ipiar, Saxon. ] Half a quart; in 
medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid — 
PVYNULES, ſ. In aftronomy, the fights of 
an aſtrolabe. Dit. 
PIONE/ER. ſ. [pionier, from obſolete, 
Fr.] One whoſe buſineſs is to level the 
road, throw up. works, or fink mines in 
military operations, Fairfaxg 
PI/ONING. . Works of pioneers, Spenſer. 
PFYONY, /. enia, Lat.] A large flower. 
PYOUS, 2. pins, Lat. picux, French. } . 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created 


beings to God ; godly ;z religious; ſuch as 
is due to ſacred things, Milton. 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 
Taylir. 
3. Practiſed under the appearance of reli- 
tion. — 47 
̃ PHQUSLY\, 


PIR 


PVOUSLY, ad. [from pious.) In a pious 
manner; religiouſly ; with regard, ſuch as 
is due to ſacred things. Philips. 
PIP, 7. [pi eg Dutch. 
1. A defluxion with which fowls are 
troubled ;- a horney pellicle that grows on 
the tip of their tongues, Hudibras. 
2. A ſpot on the cards, Addiſon. 
To PIP. v. . [pipio, Latin.] To chirp or 


as a bird. Boyle, 


PIPE. ſ. [pib, Welth ; pipe, Saxon. 
1. Any long hollow body ; a tube. //i/ins. 
2. A tube of clay through which the fume 
of tobacco is drawn into the mouth, 
Bacon, 
3. An inftrument of hand mufick. Reſcam. 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; as, 


the wind-pipe. Peacham, 
The key of the voice. Shakeſpeare. 
. An office of the exchequer. Bacon. 


7. [ Peep, Dutch.] A liquid meaſure con- 
taining two hogſheads, Shakeſpeare, 
To PIPE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To play on the pipe. Camden. 
2. To have a ſhrill ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
PIPER. /. [from pipe, ] One who plays on 
the pipe, Rev, 
PI/PETREE. ſ. The lilac tree. 
PI/ PING. 2. [rom pipe 1 
1. Weak ; feeble ; lickly, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hot ; boiling. 
PI'PKIN, ſ. [Diminutive of pipe.] A ſmall 
earthen boiler, Pope. 
PUYPPIN. ſ. [puppynghe, Dutch,] Skinner, 
A ſharp apple. King. 
PY/QUANT, @, {piguant, French! 
1, Pricking ; piercing ; ſtimulating, 
Addiſon. 
2. Sharp ; tart; pungent ; ſevere. Bacon, 
PVYQUANCY. /. [from piquant.] Sharpnels ; 
tartneſo. } 80 
PI/QUANTLY, ad. | from piquant, arp- 
PIQUE. / [pigque, French.] 
1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty 
- maleyolence, Decay of Piety, 
2. A ſtrong paſſion, Hudibras. 
3. Point; nicety; punctilio. Dryden. 
To PIQUE, v. 4. [piguer, French.] 
2. To touch with envy or virulency; to put 


into fret, Prior. 
2. To offend ; to irritate, Pope, 
3- To value; to fix reputation as on a 
qpoint, Locke. 


To PIQUEE/R, See To Piexrxs. 
PIQUEE/RER. ſ. A icbber; a plunderer, 


Swift, 
PIQUE!T, /. [eiguet, French.] A game at 
cards. | Prior, 


PI/RACY, 5 Lig.] The act or prac- 
tice of robbing on the ſea. Waller, 
_ PVRATE, ſ. [.] 
1. A ſea rob er. 
Vol. II. 


IT 


2. Any robber; 
who ſeizes the copies of other men, 
To PIRATE v. a. [from the noun.] To 


rticularly a book ſeller 


rob by ſea. Ar buthnot, 

To PVRATE. v. a. [firater, French.] To 

take by robbery, Pope, 

PIRA/TICAL. a. [piraticus, Lat.] Preda- 
tory ; robbing z conſiſting in robbery. 

* Bacon, 

PISCA?TION,. J. [piſcatio, Lat.] The act 

or practice of fiſhing, Brown. 
PV/SCARY. /. A privilege of fiſhing. 

PIYSCATORY. . [piſcatorius, Latin, ] Re- 


lating to fiſhes. Addiſon, 
PISCY/VOROUS, 2. [piſci: and vero, Lat.] 
Fiſheating ; living on ſiſh. Ray. 
PISH, interj, A contemptuous exclamation, 
$bakeſpearc, 

To PISH, v. . [from the interjeftion. | To 
expreſs contempt, Pope. 
PI'SMIRE. /. [myna, Sax. piſmiere, Dutch. J 
An ant; an emmet. Prior, 


To PISS. v. n, [piſſer, Fr. piſſen, Dutch, 
To make 4. ad 2. eg 

PISS, ſ. [from the verb.] Urine; animal 
water. Pope. 

PI'SSABED. ſ. A yellow flower growing in 
the graſs, 

PVY/SSBURNT. 2. Stained with urine, 

PISTA/CHIO, 1 eilacchi, Italian.] The 
piſtachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, 

ifli:b nut, . Hill. 

PISTE, ſ. [French.] The track or tread 

a horſeman makes upon the ground he goes 


over, h 
PISTV/LLATION. ſ. [piftillum, Lat.] The 
act of pounding in a mortar. Brawn. 
PI/STOL. /. { piftole, piftolet, French.) A 
ſmall handgun, larendon, 


To PI'STOL., v. a. { piftoler, French, ] To 


ſhoot with a piſtol, 
PI'STOLE. /. [piſffole, French.) A coin of 
many countries and many degrees of value, 


Dryden, 
PISTO'/LET, /. [diminutive of pipe A 
little piſtol. onne. 
PLS TON. . [pifon, French,] The move - 
able part in ſeveral machines; as in pumps 
and ſyringes, whereby the ſuftion or at- 
traction is cauſed ; an embolus, 
PIT. /. (pre, Saxon. ] 
1. A hole in the ground, 
2. Abyſs; profundity, 
3. The grave. 
4. The area on which cocks fight, 
; Hudibras. 
5. The middle part of the theatre. 
Dryden. 
6. Any hollow of the body : as, the pit of 
the ſtomach. 
7, A dint made by the finger. 
To PIT. v. 4. To link in hollows, Sharp, 
nnn, [parte parte, French, ] 
4 2. A 
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1. A flotter; a palpitation, L. 
2. A light quick ſteßp. Dryden. 
PITCH, ,. pic, Sax. fix, 2 
1. The refin of the pine extracted by fire 
and inſpiſſated, Proverbs. 
2. [From pits, Fr. Skinner, ] Any degree 
© of elevation or height, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Bigheſt riſe. Sta leſpesre. 
4. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 
| Milton. 
5. Size; ſtature. Spenſer. 
6. Degree; rate. Denbam. 
To PITCH. v. 4. [afficciare, Italians ] 
6. To fix ; to plant. 
Fairfax. Xnolles. Dryden. 
2. To order regularly. Fucker. 
3. To throw headlong; to caft forward. 


Shakeſ; care. 


4. To ſmear with pitch. Gen. Dryden, 
To darken, 2 

4 To pave, Ain worth. 

To PITCH, v. 3. 

1. To light 5 to drop. Mortimer. 

2. To fall headlong. Dryden. 

3. To ſix choice. Hudibras, 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 


1 Mac. 
PI/TCHER. /. [picher, French. ] 
1. An earthen veſlel ; a water pot. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground in 
which any thirg is to be fixed, Mortimer, 
PITCHFORK. /. {pitch and fork, ] A fork 


with which ccrn is thrown upon the wag- * 


gon. Sewife, 
PI/TCHINESS. / [ſrom pitcby.] Blackneſs ; 
darkneſs. 
PI/TCHY. a. { frem pitch, ] 
1. Smeared with pitch. Dryden. 
2, Having the qualities cf pitch. Wood. 
3. Black; dark; diſmal. Prior. 


PIT. COAL. /. [pit and coal.}] Foſſile coal. 


Mortimer. 
PI/T MAN. /. [it and man,] He that in 
ſawing timber works below in the pit. 
| Maxon. 
PIT SAW. ſ. {pit and ſaw,] The large 
ſaw uſed by two men, of whom one is in 
the pit. Mn. 
PII EOUS. a. [rom pity.] 
1. Sorrowſul; mournatul; exciting pity, 
| Spenſer. 
2. Compaſſionate ; tender, Prior, 
J Wretched ; paltry ; pitiful, Millan. 
PYTEOUSLY. ag. {from piteows.] In a 
piteous manner. Sbateſpeare, 
PVTEOU3NESS. / {from fiteous, ] Sorrow - 
ſulneſs; tenderneſs, 1 


PVTFALL. / [ie and fall.] A pit dug and 


covered, into which a paſſenger ſalls unex - 
IH. / [pitte, Dutch. c 


PIX 


1. The marrow of the plant ; the ſoft part 
in the midſt of the wood, acon. 
2. 1 Donne. 
3. Sirength ; force. $hak e. 
4. Energy ; cogency; fulneſs of Raste 3 
cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and Nile, 
5. Weight; moment; * N 

4 


6. The quinteſſence; the chief 
| bakeſpeare. 
PUTHILY. ad. [from picby,] With firength ;; 
iS... cogency; with force, 
HINESS, /. {from piiby.] Ene 
ſtrength, +1 $91 Spenjer, 
PI/THLESS, a, 1 pith, ] | 
1. Wanting pith. - Shakeſpeare, 
2. Wanting energy; Wanting force. 
PFTHY. a. [from pith, ] 
1. Conliſting of pith. Phillips, 
2, Strong; forcible z energetick, Audiſon. 
PVTIABLE, a. [piteyable, Fr, from pitg.] 
Deſerving pity. Atterbury, 
PI'TIFUL, @. [pity and full.] 
1, Melancholy; moving compaſſion. 
| F Spenſer. 
2. Tender; compaſſionate, Sbaleſpeare. 
3: Paltry ; contemptible ; deſpicable, Dryd. 
PI/ TIFULLY, ad. [ from piriful. ] | 
1. Movrnfully; in a manner that moves 
compaſſion. Tillotſon. 
2. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. Clari ſa. 
PI/TIFULNESS. /. [from pitiful, 
1. Tenderneſs ; mercy; compaſſion. 
0 
2. Deſpicableneſs z contemptibleneſs, 
PI'TILESLY. ad. [from picileſs.] Without 
mercy. 
PI/ TILESNESS. ſ. Unmercifulneſs, 
PI/TILESS. a. [from pity. ] Wanting pity z 
wanting compaſſion ; mercileſs, Fairfax. 
PIYTTANCE. f, [pitance, Fr. pietantia, 
Italian, ] = 
1. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery, 
2. A ſmall portion, Shakeſpeare. 
PI/TUITE, /. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Latin. ] 
Phlegm, | Arbuthnot, 
PI'TUITOUS: a. [ pitvitoſws, Lat. pituitcux, 
French,] Conũſting of phlegm. Arbutbner, 
PITY. ſ. iti, Fr, pieta, Italian,] | 
1. Compalſion ; ſympathy with miſery ; 
tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. Calamy. 
2. A ground of pity z a ſubject of pity or of 
grief, Bacon, 
To PUTY. v. 4. [pitzyer, French.] To com- 
paſſionate miſery ; to regard with tendei - 
neſs on account of unhappineſs. Addiſon, 
To PI'TY. v. a. To be compaſſionate, 
| Jeremiab. 
PIVOr. /. fi, Fr.] A pin on which 
any thing turns. Drygen, 
PIX. ſ. [prxis, Lat. ] A little cheſt or box, in 
which the conſecrated hoſt is kept, rs 


PLA 


PE&/CABLE. 8. [placabifit, Latin,} Wil- 


ling or poſſible to be appeaſed, Milton. 


PLACABULITY, . [ from placable, ] 
PLA'CABLENESS. Willingneſs to be ap- 
peaſed; poſſibility to be appeaſed, 


PLACA RD. 1 /. f Pla laert, Dutch. ] An 
PLACA RT. edict; a declaration; a 
manifeſto, - 


To PLA'CATE. v. a. [placeo, Latin.] To 
appeaſe; to reconcile, This word 1s uſed 
in Scotland, For bes, 

PLACE, ſ. [place, French] | 
1. Particular portion of ſpace, Aaddiſcn. 
2, Locality; ubiety; local relation, Locke, 
3. Local exiſtence. Revelations, 
4. Space in general. Davies. 

Separate room. Shakeſpeare. 

b. A ſeat; a reſidence; manſion. Jobn. 

» Paſſage in writing, Bacon. 
. Ordina) relatiom ectator. 

9. Exiſtence; ſtate of beirg; validity; 

ſtate of actual operation. Hayward. 

10. Rank; order of priority. uy i 

11. Precedence; priority. Ben. Jobnſon. 

12. Office; publick character or employ- 


ment. Knolls. 
13. Room; way; ſpace for appearing or 
acting given by ceſſion. Dryden. 


14. Ground ; room. Hammond, 
To PLACE. v. a. [placer, French. ] 
1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 
| Exodus, Dryden. 
2. To fix; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh, Locke, 
2. To put out at intereſt. Pope, 
PLA'/CER,. /. [from place.] One that places. 


Spenſer, 
PLA'/CID, 4. [placidus, Latin.] 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. Bacon. 
2, Soft; kind z mild, | 
PLA'CIDLY, ad. [from placid.} Mildly 
gently, | Boyle, 
PLA'CIT. ſ. [placitum, Latin,] Decree ; 
determination. Glanville, 
PLA'CKET, or plaquet, ſ. A petticaar, 
; Shakeſpeare, 
PLA'GIARISM. /. [from plagiary.] Theft; 
literary adoption of the thoughts or works 
of another, | Swiſt, 
PLA/GIARY, /. [from plagium, Latin,] 
x. A thiefin literature ; one who ſteals the 
thoughts or writings of another, Scutb. 
2. The crime of literary theft. Breton. 
PLAGUE. ſ. [p/aghe, Dutch; Av.] 


1. Peſlilence; a diſeaſe eminently conta- 
gious and deſtru tive. Bacon. 


2. State of miſery. Palau. 
3. Any thing troubleſome or veratious, 
Large. 
To PLAGUE, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To infett with peſtilence. Yon 
2. To trouble; fo teaze ; to vex; to har- 
raſs; to torment z to aſflict, Callier. 


PLA 


PLA'GUITLY. ad. [from plaguy.] Veratl- 


ouſly ; horribly. Dryden, 
PLA'GUY. 3. [from plague. ] Vexatious $ 
tronbleſome, Donne. 

PLAICE. /. [re, Dutch. ] A flat fiſh, 
Carew, 


PLAID../. A ülriped or variegated cloth ; an 
outer loqſe weed worn much by the high- 
landers in Scotland, 

PLAIN. a. [planus, Latin.] 

1. Smooth ; level; flat ; free ſrom protu- 
berance or excreſcencies, Sperſet, 
2. Void of ornament ; ſimple. Dryden. 
» Artleſs; not ſubtle; not ſpecious ; not 
earned; ſimple, Hammond, 
4. Honeſtly rough; open; fincere ; not 
ſoft in language, Bacen, 
5. Mere; bare, Shah:ſpeare, 
6. Evident; clear; diſcernible; not ob- 


ſcure, Denham. 

7. Not varied by much art. Sidney. 
PLAIN, ad. | 

1. Not obſcurely. 

2. Diſtinctiy; articulately, Mart. 


3. Simply; with rough fincerity, Addiſons 
PLAIN. J. [plane, French.] Level ground; 
open; flat ; often, a field of battle. 
Hayward. Davies, 

To PLAIN, v. a. [from the aoun,] To le- 
vel; to make even. Hayward, 
To PLAIN, v. n, [plaindre, je plain, Fr.] 
To lament ; to wail. Sidney. 
PLAINDEA'LING, 3. [plain and teal. 
Acting without art. I. Eflrarge. 
PLAINDEA/LING, /. Management void of 


Art. Dryden, 
PLA/INLY. ad. {from þ/ain. } 
1. Levelly ; flatly, 
2. Not ſubtilly ; not ſpecioufy, 
Without ornament. 
4. Without gloſs ; fincerely. Pope. 
In earneſt; fairly, Clarendons 
8. Evidently ; clearly ; not obſcurely, 
Shakeſpeare, Miltea. 
PLA'INNESS. /, [from plain. | 
1. Levelneſs; flatneſs; 
2, Want of ornament; want of ſhow, 
Dryden, 
3. Openneſs ; rough ſincerity. Sidney. 
4. Artleſſneſs p fimplicity, Dryden, 
PLAINT. /. [plainte, Freach, ] 
1. Lamentation; complaint; lament, 


Sidney, 

2, Exprobration of injury, Facon, 

. Fxoreflion of ſorrow, Molten. 
PLA/INTFUL. 4. [7 aint and ful}, ] Come 
laining; avdibly forrowful. Sidney, 


PLA'INTIFF. .. ev, Fri] He trat 


" commences a ſu: in law againſt another g 


oppoſed to the defendant, Dryden, 
PLAINTIFF. a. { plaintiff, Freneb,] Com- 
plaining. A word not ia uſe, Pr lar. 


4 Y 3 | PLAI/Ns 


PLA 


PLA/INTIVE, a. [ plaimif, French, ] Com- 
plainingz lamenting z expreſſive of _ 
? LIC 
PLATIN WORK. /. [| plain and work. 
Needlework as diſtinguiſhed from embroi - 
derv. Pope. 
PLAIT. /. [corrupted rrom plight or phebt.] 
A fold ; a double, avies. 
To PLAIT. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


1, To fold; to double, Pope, 
2. To weave ; to braid. 1 Peer, 
Shakeſpeare, 


3. To intangle ; to involve, a 
PLA“ TER. 2 [from plait.] He that plaits, 
PLAN. / Plan, French. ] 

1. A ſcheme; a form; a model, Aldi on. 

2. A plot of any building, or ichnograpby. 

rior, 
To PLAN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſcheme ; to form in defign. Pope. 
PLA'NARY. a. Pertaining to a plane. Di#. 
PLA/NCHED. @. [from planch.] Made of 
boards. — 
PLA/NCHER, 1 [plancher, French. ] A 
board; a plank. Bacon. 
PLA/NCHING, g. [ in carpentry.] The lay- 
ing the floors in a building, 
PLANE. ſ. [planus, Latin. J 

1. A level ſurface, Cheyne, 

2. [Plane, Fr.] An inſtrument by which 

the ſurface of boards is ſmoothed, Maxon. 
To PLANE, v. a. [Planer, French. ] 

1. To level; to ſmooth from inequalities, 

: Arbuthnot, 

2. To ſmooth with a plane. Moxon, 
PLANE-TREE, ſ. [platanus, Lat. plane, 

Platane, Fr.] The intreduction of this tree 

into England is owing to the great lord 

chancellor Bacon. Miller. 
PLANET. . | f/ancta, Lat. . 
Planets are the erratick or wandering ſtars, 
and which are not like the fixt ones always 
in the ſame poſition to one another: we 
now number the earth among the primary 
planetr, becauſe we know it moves round 
the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury do, and that in a path or 
circle between Mars and Venus: and the 
moon is accounted among the ſecondary 
planets or ſatellites of the primary, fince 
ſhe moves round the earth. . Brown, 
PLANETARY, as [planetaire, French 3 
from planet. ] : 

1. Pertaining to the planets, Granville. 

2. Under the denomination of any particu- 

lar planet. Dryden. 

5. Produced by the planets, Shakeſpeare, 

4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick, 


| Blackmore, 
PLANE'/TICAL. a. {from laxet.] Pertain- 
ing to planets, Brown, 


PLA'NETSTRUCK, a, [//azet ant ftrike.] 
Blaſted, 5 uchiing . 


PLA 


PLANIFO/LIOUS, a. [planus and folium, 
Latin,] Flowers are ſo called, when made 
up of plain leaves, Di&#. 

PLANEME/TRICAL. 3. [from planimetry. ] 
ks Phan to the menſuration of plain ſur- 
aces, 

PLANT'METRY. /. [p/anus, and prrgieo, ] 
The wenſuration of plain ſurfaces, 

PLANIPE/TALOUS. a. [p'anus, Lat, and 
werakor,] Flatleaved, as when the ſmall 
flowers are hollow only at the bottom, but 
flat upward, as dandeiion and eng. 

ict. 

To PLA/NISH. v. a. [from plane.] To po- 
liſh; to ſmooth. A word uſed by manu- 
facturers. 

PLAN ISPHER E. ſ. [planus, Lat, and ſphere.] 
A ſphere projected on a plane. | 

PLANK. / [plancbe, French.] A thick 
ſtrong board, a Chapman, 

To PLANK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To co- 
ver or lay with planks. Dryden, 

PLANOCO/NICAL. @a. nus and conus, 
Lat,} Level on one fide and conical. on 
others. Grew, 

PLA'NOCONVEX, . [ planus and canvexus, 
Lat.] Flat on the one fide and convex on 
the other. Newton, 

PLANT, ſ. [plante, Fr. plants, Latin. ] 

1. Any thing produced from ſeed; any 
vegetable production. | 
; Shakeſpeare, 


2. A ſapling. | 

2. [ Planta, Lat.] The ſole of the foot. 

To PLANT, v. 6. [flanto, Latin; planter, 
French.) ö 
1. To put iuto the ground in order to grow; 
to ſet; to cultivate. 
2. To procreate; to generate. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To place; to fix. Dryden. 
4+ To ſettle; to eſtabliſh : as, to plant a 
colony, | Bacon, 
5. To fill or adorn with ſomething planted ; 
as, he planted the garden or the country, 

Pope, 

6. To direct properly: as, to plant a = 


non, * 
PLA'NTAGE. ſ. [plantago, Latin.] An 
herb. Shakeſpeare, 


PLA'NTAIN, ſ. [#lantain, French. ] 
1. An herb, More. 
2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears 
an eſculent fruit. | Waller. 
PLA/NTAL. a. [from pt.] Pertaining to 
plants, Glanville, 
PLANTATION. /. [plantatic, Lat.] ky 
1. The act or practice of planting, 
2. The place planted. King Charles, 
3. A colony. Bacon. 
4+ Introduction; eflabliſhment, X. Charles, 
PLA/NTED, a. [from #/ant.] This word 
ſeems in Shakeſpeare te bggify, ſettled ; 


well grounds. 
PLA'N. 


LA 
PLANT ER. ſ. [ lanteur, French.] 
1. One who ſows, ſets or cultivates z cul- 
tiva or. Dryden. 
a. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 


Indian colonies, Locke, 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduces, 


Addiſon. 
PLASH. ſ. fplaſcbe, Dutch. ] 
1. A {mall lake of vater or puddle, Bacon, 
2. Branch partly cut off and bound to 
other branches, Mzcrtimer. 
To PLASH. v. 4. [plfſer, French.] To 
interweave branches. _ Evelyn, 
PLA/SHY. 3. [ from-plaſo.] Watery ; filled 
with puddles, Betterton. 
PLASM. /. [wedopan.] A mould; a matrix 
in which any thing is caſt or formed. 
Woodward. 
PLA/STER, , [from N.] / 
1. Subſtance made of water and ſome ab- 
ſorbent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well 
pulveriſed, with which walls are overlaid, 
Watts. 
*. A glutinons or adheſive ſalve, Shakeſp. 
To PLA/STER, v. a. { p/afirer, French. ] 
12. To overlay as with plaſter, Bacon. 
2. To cover with a medicated plaſter, 
PLA/STERER. /. {plaftrier, French ; from 
plaſter. } 
1. One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with 
plaſter, Shateſpeare, 
2. One who forms figures in plaſter. Mot. 
PLA/STICK, 4. {mhagize;,.] Having the 
power to give form. Prizr. 
PL A'STRON. g. [French.] A piece of lea- 
ther ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, when they 
teach their ſcholars, in order to receive the 
puſhes made at them, Dryden, 
To PLAT. v. a. [from plait.] To weave ; 
to make by texture. iſon. 
PLAT, he [plor, Saxon, ] A (mall piece of 
ground. Milton, 
PLA'TANE. /. —— French ; plaranur, 
_ _ Latin,] The plane tree. itton, 
PLATE. ſ. [plate, Dutch; plague, French] 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth, 
| Wilkins, 
2. Armour of plates, Spenſer, 
3+ [Plata, Spaniſh, ] Wrovght filver. 
Ben, Jobnſon. 
4+ { Plat, French; piatta, Italian] A ſmall 


ſhallow veſſel of metal on which meat is 


eaten, | 
To PLATE. wv. a. [ſrom the noun } 
1. To cover with plates, Sandys, 
2, To arm with «>= Shakeſpeare, 
To beat into laminz or plates, News», 
PLATTEN. ſ. Among printers, the flat part 
of the prels whereby the impreſſion is made. 
PLATFORM. ſ. [plat, flat, French, and 


Dryden. 


erm. 
1. The ſketch of any thing herizontally 
Sandi, 


delincated ; the ichnography. 


2. A place laid out after any model, 
3- A level place befare a fortification, 


Shaleſpeare. 

4. A ſcheme; a plan. Waordward.s 
PLA'TICK aſpe. In aſtrology, is a ray 
caſt irom one planet to another, not ex- 
actly, but within the orbit of its own light. 
PLA/TOON. /. { ion of — 

. { a corruption o | 
French, ] A ſmall — body of mulke- 


en Tickelt. 
PLA'TTER, /. [from late] A large diſh, 


generally of earth, Dryden, 
PLAU'DIT, 
PLaubiTi © . Applauſe, Denlam. 


PLAUSIBULITY. . [ plarfpbilite, French. 
Speclouſneis; ſuperficial appearance ef rig he- 


| Swift. 
PLAU'SIBLE. a. ge, French, } Such 
as gains approbation ; ſuperficially pleaſing 


or tak ing; ſpecious ; popular. Clarendon. 
PLAU'/SIBLENESS. . _ plau ble. 
Speciouſneſe ; ſhow of right, Sender, 


PLAUPSIBLY, ad, { from plauſible. ] 
1. With fair how; ſpecioullv. Calher. 
2. With applauſe. Not in uſe, BErown. 

PLAU/SIVE. a. [from plauds, Latin, ] 

1. Applauding, 
2. Plauſible. Shakeſpeare, 

To PLAY, v. n. [plegin, Sxx0n.] * 

1. To ſport; to frohck ; to do ſomething 
not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. MAſilroe, 
2. To toy; to act with levity. Aillaa. 
3. To be diſmiſſed from work. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To trifle; to at wantonly and thought. 
leſly, Temple, 
3. To do ſomething fanciful, Shakeſpeare, 
6, To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. Pope. 
7. To mock ; to practiſe illuſion. Shakeſp. 

8. To game; to contend at ſome game. 
Sbhateſpeare, 

9. To do any thing trickich or deceitful. 
Audi. 
10. To touch a muſical iaſttument. Clan, 
11, To operate; to act, Uſed of any thing 


in motion. Cheyne. 

12, To wanton ; to move irregularly. 
Dryden. 

13. To perſonate a drama. Stabeſpeare. 
Drygen. 


14. To repreſert a character. 
15. To act in «py certain character. 


Colliers 
To PLAY. . 4. 
1. To put in ation or motion; as, he 
played his cannon. 
2. To uſe an infirument of mufick. Cay. 


3. To att a mirthful charaQer, Milton, 
4. To exhibit drama+icaily. Shakeſpeare. 
5 To act; do perform, Siulney. 


PLAY. /. 
1. Action nct impoſed; net work, 
2. Amvulemea: ; ſport, Milton. 


3. A 


PLE 


3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any 
thing in which characters are repreſented 


by dialogue and action. Dryden, 
4 Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at 
@ game. Shakeſpeare, 

Practice in any conteſt, ' Tillotſon, 


Action; employment; office. Dryden, 
7. Practice ; action; manner of acting. 
p Sidney. 
$. Act of touching an inſtrument, 
9. Iiregular and wanton motion, 
10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 
[play and book, ] Book of 
ions. Swift, 


11. Room for motion, 

12. Liberty of ating ; ſwing, 
PLA'YBOOK, /F. 

dramatick compo 


PLA/YDAY. [le and day.] Day ex- 


empt from taſks or work. Swift, 
PLA'Y DEBT, /. [play and debr.] Debt 
contracted by gaming. Arbutbnet. 
PLA“Y ER. /. ſtrom . ] 
1. One who plays. 


2. In idler; a ly perſon. Shakeſpeare, 
3. AQtr of drzmatick ſcents. Sidney, 
4. A mimick. Dryden, 


5. One who touches a muſical inftaument, 
1 Samuel xvi. 
6, One who acts in play in any certain 
manner, + Careto., 
'PLA/YFELLOW, ſ. | play and fellow. ] 
Companion in amuſement. Spenſer, 
PLA'YFUL. 3. [play and full.) Sportive; 
full of levity. Addiſon. 
PLA'YGAME. ſ. [play and game] Play of 
_ children, | ocke, 
PLA'Y HOUSE. /. {play and b-uſe.] Houſe 
where dramatick performances are repre - 
. ſented. Stilling fleet, 
PLA/YPLEASURE. ſ. [ploy and pleaſure. ] 
Idle amuſement. Bacon, 
PLA/VSOME. . [ay and ſome.} Wanton ; 
foll of levity. 
PLA'YSOMENESS, .. [from playſome. } 
Wantonneſs ; levity. 
PLA'YTHING.. h. {play and thirg. ] Toy; 
thing to play with. | txvay, 
 PLA'YWRIGHT. /. [#/ay and wright. ] A 
maker of plays. Pope, 
PLEA. /. [p/aid, old French, ] 
1. The act or form of pleading. 
2. Thing offered or demand in pleading, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Allegation, Milton. 
4. An apology; an excuſe, Milton, 
To PLEACH. v. a. [er, French.}] To 
bend ; to interweave. Shakeſpeare, 
To PLEAD. v n. | f/aider, French. } 
1. To argue before a court of juftice, Gran, 
2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or per- 
ſvaſive way for or «gainſt; to reaſon with 
another, Dryden, 
3. To be offered as a plea, D, yn, 


PLE 


To PLEAD, ». 4. 
1. To defend ; to diſcuſs, 
2. To allege in pleading or argument. 
Spenſer . 
Dryden, 
PLEA/DABLE- a. [from flad.] Capable 


8 hakeſpeare, 


3- To offer as an excuſe. 


to be alleged in plea, Dryden, 
PLEA/DER. /. [plaidexr, French. 

1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. 

Swift, 

2. One who ſpeaks for or againſt. Shabeſp. 
PLEADING. /, [from plead, ] Act or form 

of pleading, | Swift, 
PLEA'SANCE, ſ. [elaiſance, Fr.] Gaiety ; 

pleaſantry. Spenſer, 
PLEA/SANT, a. [ plaiſant, French. ] 


1. Delightful 3 Eg ving delight. Pſalms. 
2. Grateful to the ſenſes, | Milton. 
3. Good humoured; cheerful, Addiſon. 
4+ Gay; lively; merry. R ere. 


5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than 
uſe, Locke, 
PLEA/SANTLY. ad. [from pleaſant,] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
2. Gaily ; merrily; in good humour, 
ü Clarendon, 
3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. Broome, 
PLEA'SANTNESS, , [from pleaſant. ] 
1. Delightfulneſs ; ſtate of being pleaſant, 
| Sidney. 
2. Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs; merriment. 

a Til.otſon. 
PLEA/SANTRY. ſ. [plaiſanterie, French.] 
1. OCaiety; merriment, Addiſon, 

2. Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. Addiſon. 
To PLEASE. v. a. {p/aceo, Lat. plaire, Fr. ] 


1. To delight; to gratify; to humour, 


Wiſdtm xvii, 
2. To ſatisfy; to content. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To obtain favour from. ilton, 
4. To be PireassD, To like, A word 
of ceremony. Dryden, 

To PLEASE. v. n. 

1. To give pleaſure. Milton, 
2, To gain approbation, Hoſea. 
3. To like; to chuſe, Pope. 


4. To condeſcend; to comply, Sba teſp. 
r ſ. [from pleaſe.] One that courts 
avour, 
PLEA/SINGLY, ad, [from pleafing.}J In 
ſuch a manner as to give delight. Pope, 
PLEA'/SINGNESS. /. {from pleaſing. ] Qa- 
lity of giving delight. 
PLEA/SEMAN, /. [phaſe and man.] A 
pick thank; an officious fellow. Shateſp. 
PLEA/SURABLE. a. * pleaſure, ] De- 
lightful ; full of pleafure. Bacon, 
PLEA'\SURE, ſ. [%, French. ] 
1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 


ſenſes, South, 
2. Looſe gratification, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Approbation. Palms. 
4. What the will diftates, Shakepeare. 


5 5 Choice 3 


PLE 


3. Choice 3 arbitrary will. Brown, 
To PLEASURE. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 
To pleaſe; to gratify, Tillotſon, 
PLEA/SUREFUL. 2. [ pleaſure and full.] 
Pleaſant ; delightful. Obſolete, Abbot. 
PLEBEVAN. kl lebeien, French; plebeius, 
Latin. Þ One lower people, Swift, 


PLEBEVYAN, a. 
1, Popular ; conſiſting of mean perſons, 


King Charles, 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. Ailton. 
3. Vulgar; low; common. Bacon, 


PLEDGE. /. [pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italian. ] 
1. Any thing put to pawn. 
2. A gage; any thing given by way of war- 
rant or ſecurity ; a pawn. Rewe 


3. A ſcrety; a bail; an hoſtage. Raleigh. 


To PLEDGE, v. 4. | pleiger, French; pieg- 
giare, Italian. 
1. To put in pawn. Pope 
2, To give as warrant or ſecurity. 
3. To ſecure by a pledge. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To invite to drink, by accepting the 
cup or health after another, Shakeſpeare. 
PLE'DGET, J. { plagghe, Dutch.] A ſmall 
maſs of lint, Wiſeman. 
PLE/IADS. 7T /. [pleiades, Lat, g.] 
PLEIADES. A northern conſtellation. 
Milton, 
PLE/NARILY, ad, [from plenary. ] Fully; 
completely. Ayliffe. 
PLE/NARY. a, [from plenus, Lat.] Full ; 
complete; Waits, 
PLE/NARY. 2 Deciſive procedure, Ayliffe. 
PLE/NARINESS, ſ. [from plenery.] Ful- 
neſs ; completeneſs. 
PLE/NILUNARY., a. [| from pleniluriumm, 
Lat.] Relating to the full moon, Brown, 
PLE'/NIPOTENCE, ſ. {from plenus and po- 
tentia, Latin.] Fulneſs of power, 
PLE/NIPOTENT. a, { f/enipztens, Latin. ] 
Inveſted with full power. Milton. 
PLENIPOTE/NTIARY. /. [ plenipotentiaire, 
French.] A negotiator inveſted wich full 
power. Stillingſeet. 
PLE/NIST. ſ. [from plenus, Lat.] One that 
holds all ſpace to be full of matter. Boyle. 
PLE/NITUDE. /. [ plenitude, from plenus, 
Latin; plenitude, French, ] 
1. F ulneſs; the contrary to vacuity, 


Bentley, 

2, Repletion ; animal fulneſs ; plethory, 
Avrbuthnot, 
\ 49. Exuberance; abundance, Bacon. 
4. Completeneſs. Prior. 


PLE'/NTEOVUS, a, {from plenty. ] 


1. Copious ; exuberant ; abundant, Afilton. 


2. Fruitful ; fertile, Milton, 


PLE/NTEQUSLY. 4d. | from plenteous, } 
Copioully ; abundantly ; exuberantly, 

Shakeſpeare. 

PLE'/NTEOUSNESS, /. [ from plenteous, } 

Abundance; fertility, 


Ge 19005 , 


LI 


PLE/NTIFUL. @, { plenty and full.] Copĩous; 
abundant ; exuberant ; fruitful. Raleigh, 
PLE'NTIFULLY, ad, | from plentiful. } Co- 
piodſly ; abundantly. Addiſon, 
PLE/NTIFULNESS, ſ. [| from plentiful. } 
The ſtate of being pleatiful z abundance ; 
fertility, | 
PLE/NTY, /. {from plenut, Lat. foll.] 
1. Abundance ; ſuch a quantity as is more 
than enough, Locke, 
2. Fruitfulneſs ; exuberance. 
3. It is uſed, 1 think, barbarouſly ſor 
plentifu!. 
4. A Rate in which enough is bad and en- 
jcyed. ; Joel ii. 26, 
PLEONASM. . [ Pleonaſmut,, Latin] A 
figure of rhetorick, by which more words 
are uſed than are neceſſary. » 
PLESH, ſ. [A word uſed by Spenſer inſtead 
of A. A puddle; a boggy marſh. 
PLE/THORA, . [from Neg.] The 
fate in which the veſlels are fuller of hu- 
mours than is agreeable to a natural ſtate of 


health, A: ruthnot, 
PLETHORE/TICK,F a. | from pers.] 
PLETHO/RICK, Having a full habit. 


Arbuthnot; 

PLE/THORY. F. [ plethore, French; from 
nr,9w;a,] Fulnets of habit. Arbutbnet, 
PLE/VIN, ſ. | plewuine, Fr. F anion law 
Lat.] In law, a warrant or afſurance, Di, 
PLEU/RISY. . Ie e.] Picurily is an 


inflammation of the pleura, remedied by 
— — ſuppuration or expeRoration, 
or all together, 
PLEURVTICAL, 


PLEU/RITICK, $ © [from pleurify.] 

1. Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. Arbutbnot, 

2, Denoting a pleuriſy, Wiſeman. 
PLI ABLE. &. [liable, from plier, French, 

to bend. ] 

1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible, 

2. Flexible of diſpoſition ; eaſy to be per- 

ſuaded, X 
PLY/ABLENESS. /. [ from pliable. ] 

1. Flexibility; eafiveſs to be bent. South, 

2. Flexibility of mind, South, 
PLYVANCY, . [from pi. Ealineis to 
be bent. Addiſon, 
PLYANT. . [ fliant, French, ] 


1. Bending; tough; flexiiez flexible ; 
lithe ; limber, Addiſon. 
2. Eaſy to take a form. Lryden, 
3. Eaſily complying. Bacon, 
4. Eaſily perſuaded. South, 


PLIA'NTNESS, , [from p/iant.] Flexibi- 
lity; toughnels, South, 
PLYCATUKRE.? /. [ plicatura, from plico, 
PLICA'/TION. 5 Laun,} told; double, 

PLVERS, /. | from Pay. J An inſttument by 

which any thing is laid hold en to bend it. 
Maxon. 

To PLIGHT, v. 4. [ Plicbten, Dutch * 
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1. To pledge; to give as ſurety, Shakeſp, 
2. To braid z to weave, Spenſer, 
PLIGHT. /, [plthr, Saxon. } 
x. Condition; ſtate. 
2. Good caſe, 
3. Pledge ; gage. {from the verb.] 
Shakeſfeare, 
4- Lo to plight.) A ſold; a packer; a 
double; a . a plait. Spenſer, 
PLINTH. ſ. [du.] In architecture, is 
that ſquare member which ſerves as a ſoun- 
dation to the baſe of a pillar, Harris, 
To PLOD. v. . [ploegter, Dutch, 9 
3. To toil; to moil; to drudge; * 


2. To travel laboriouſſy. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully, Hudibras, 
PLC DDER. g. [frem plod.] A dull heavy 
Iaborrous man. Shakeſpeare. 

PLOT. /, [elor, Saxon.] 

L 1. A ſmall extent of ground, Tuſer. 
2. A plantation laid out. Staney. 
3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. Spenſer, 
4. A conſpiracy; a ſecret deſiga formed 


againkt another. Dan, 

An immirigue; an affair complicated, 
involved and embarraſicd, Roſcommon, 
6. Stratagem ; ſecret combination- to any 
zn end, Milton, 
7. Contrivanee; deep reach of thought, 


Denham. 

To PLOT. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt 

another, commonly againſt thoſe in autho- 

rity. Dryden, 

2 To contrive ; to ſcheme. otton. 
To PLOT. v. a. 

1. To plan; to contrive, 

2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 


Carew, 

PLO/TTER, /. [from plot. ] 
1. Conſpirator. Dryden. 
2. Contriver. Shakeſpeare, 


PLOY/VER. ſ. [pluvier, French; pluvialis, 
Latin.] A lapwing. Carew, 
PLOUGH. / fplog, Saxon.] 
1. The inſtrument with which the furrows 
are cut in the ground to receive the ſeed. 
0 Mortimer. 
2. A kind of plane, / 
To PLOUGH. v. . To practiſe aration ; 
ts turn up the ground in order to ſow ſeed, 


Mortimer. 
To PLOUGH. v. a. | 
1. To turn up with the plough. Dryden. 


. To bring to view by the plough. Wd. 


3. To furrow z to divide, 
4. To tear; to furrow, Shakeſpeare, 
PLOU'GHBOY, . [ plovgh and boy. ] A boy 
that follows the plough ; a courſe ignorant 
boy. Watts, 
PLOU/GHER, /. [from p/ough, ] One who 


»t 


Addiſon. 


PLU 


ploughs or cultivates ground, Spenſer. 
PLOUGHLA'ND. ſ. [ phough and —_— A 
farm for corn. onne. 
PLOU/GHMAN, /. [ phouph and man, 
1. One that wv or uſes the _ 
; Taylor; 
2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſtrong laborious man, Arbutbnot. 
PLOU/GHMONDAY, ſ. The Monday after 
Twelfth-day. Tuſſer. 
PLOUGHSHARE, ſ. [| plough and ſbare.] 
The part of the plongh that is perpendi- 
cular to the covliter, Sidney, 
To PLUCK, v. #. [ploceian, Saxon. ] 
1, To pull with nimbleneſs or force; to 
ſnatch ; to pull; to draw; to force on or 
off; to force up or down, Cay. 
2. To ſtrip of feathers. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To pluck vp a heart or ſpirit, A pro- 
verbial exprefſion for taking up or reſuming 
of courage, Kuolles. 
PLUCK. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A puil; a draw; a ſingle act of pluck- 
ing. L' Eftrange, 
2. 2 heart, liver and lights of an ani- 
mal. 
PLU/CKER, ſ. I from pluck, ] One that 
plucks. 
PLUG. ſ. [plugg, Swediſh ; plugghe, Dutch. ] 
A ſtopple ; any thing driven hard into an- 
other body. Baeyle. Swift, 
To PLUG. . x. [from the noun.) To ſtop 
with a plug. a | J 
PLUM, /. [plum, plumrneop, Saxon. 
1. A ale Locke, 
2. Raiſin; grape dried in the ſun, Sbaleſp. 
3. The ſum, of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, ; Addiſon, 
4. A kind of play, called how many plums 


for a penny, Ainſworth, 
PLU'MAGE. ſ. [plumage, French. Fea» 
thers ; ſuit 4 1 4 Bacon. 


PLUMB. . [plomb, French. ] A plummet; 
a 4 weight let down at the end of a 
Ine. | M, 


| exon, 
 PLUMB. ad. [from the noun.] Perpendi- 


cularly to the horizon. Ray. 
To PLUMB, v. 3. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſound; to ſearch by a line with a 
weight at its end. Swift. 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLU/MBER. ſ. [plombier, French.] Oe 
who works upon lead, Commonly written 
and pronounced plummer. ; 
PLU/MBERY. /. [from plumber.) Works 
of lead; the manufaftures of a plumber. 
PLU'MCAKE. ſ. [plum and my Cake 
made with raifins, udibras. 


PLUME. ſ. lee, French; plume, Latin. 
1. F . birds. Ko nd 
2. Feather worn as an ornament. Shakeſp, 
3 Pride; towering mien. 8 
* P 4 okea 


PE U 
- + Token of honor; ay 
Mitton, X 
$. P lame is & __ 'by botdiſits for 
. re. of of a which in 
1 — the — 
To PLUME. v. 4. [from the ndbn; 
1, To pick and adjuſt feathers, * 
* [P Anon, Fo ſtrip 1 
ay 
3% To ſtrip; to pill. Bacon, 
To place as a plume, Milton. 


a Sha 
rg b = — — 


| — Hove 
v W and yy mw 
- e — on the foot. Hic 
PI U Nr ſ. [from Plumb. 
1. wry! of Rad huhg by 
* Ta ſounded, cd perro 
1351 is — 


— 
— 1 . plunidis. Th 
* of having AS N J ; 
LU 


OUS, 4. h; plumieſus, 
Latin. } Feathery 3 reeling Avg 
Weodwdrd, 
PLUMP, 4. , not lean; fleck 


full and L' 
PLUM. * A the adjeQive.] 7255 
a tuft 3 a cluſter; a number * in one 
UMP. from the end 
To PL v. e: 
To fatten 3 to f So” to malte large. 2055 
To PLUMP. 'v. =. { from the ad verb.) 
1. To fall like à ſtone into the watet. 
2. From the adjective ] To de ſwollen. 


PLUMP. ad. With a ſudden fall. B. 1 
PLU/MPER. /. — — 
to ſwell out the cheeks. Swift, 
PLU/MPNESS. / Fulneſs; diſpoſition to- 
. watds — 2. 22858 
PLU/MPORR [plum and 
_ Porridge with plums. pan 


PLU'MPUDDING. J. Ia and 
| pudding. 


Pudding made with 


PLU/MPY. & Plump; fat. * 
PLU MV. 2. [from plume.] F co - 
vered with feathers. Milton. 


To PLUNDER. ». . [phnderen, Dutch. ] 
2+ To pillage ;z: to rob in an hoſtile way. 


K * 
2. To rob as a thief, 
PLU/NDER. . {from the verb.] Piltare 
ils gotten * . 
PLU/NDERER, . from Wunder. ] 


— 
A thief; a 
To PLUNGE. v. a, „ Frenth!} 
1. To put ſuddenly under water, or ugder 
any thing ſuppoſed liquid, Dryden, 


Vor. II. 


eh. 


PNE 


2. o put into aby ſtate ſuddenly. D. den: 
3: To hurry into auy difireſs. Watts. 
4. To force in ow” Wait, 
To PLUNGE. „ 1. | 
Shakeſpea e. I 

2. To fall or ruſh Into any hazard or d x] 
ſtreſs. Tillotſon, 4 
PLUNGE. 5 VE | 
1. AR of putting or faking undet water. | 
. Diffeulty; Ariit ; diſtreſs. Hater. | 
PLU'WOEON, . [merget, Latin.] A fea ; 


. /. A kid of bwe colour; 
PLU*RAL. a. [ Pluralis, 4 Im e 


mote than ont, 
PEURALIST, , ge, French]. One 


that holds more ecclefiaſtical benefices than 


- — cure of ſouls. TOY Collier, 

RA'TITY, att rene 

1. The re — jragic 
number. Bacon, 


. A number more than one, H. 
3. More cures of ſouls tha one. 
4. W rr 2 


1 


* 2 
1 ad. [from Plural. In a fene | 


more than one. 

erde pelncbe, French, ] A kind 
— cloth; ſbag. By 

PLU'SHER., 4. A ſea-fi . . 

PLOYVIAL. 4. from pla, Latih. ] 

PLU/VIOVUS, Rainy ; relating to rain, 

Broton, 

* . [Pluvial, 1 4 ds 

cope. ID. 

To'PLY, v. . to work Wo 1 2 N 
old Dutch. ch, : 1 
1. To worte on any thing eloſely and: 1 
portunately. 
2. To N with” diligence ; f 
buſy ; to ſet on worlc. 1 
3. To practiſe diligently. | 
4. To ſolicit importunately, | 

To PLY. u. u. 


1. To wiehy, or + rang ſervice, 
1 To go in * 
Io baſy one's fe 
{ Plier, French. ] To bend: 2 

from the verb.] * 
1, Bent; turn ; fam; caft ; 1 
Plait ; fold. Arbatbnot, 
See 51 runs. 


PLY'ERS. . 
. [mevzus reds. * 


PNEUMA' 
PNEUMA'TICK. 
- 1. Moved by wind ; relative :0 wind. 5 
Coch. 


a” Confiting: of. ſpirit or wind, Baron. 
PN EUA TIC RS. f. [pheamatigar, French 3 


rv d . N 
2 85 of mechanicks, which con- 
2 Ader 


4 


hs — * 2. a . — 
R 


— 2 — 
́—i- Or Ie — 
— ͤX!N ee er eee EQ 


POE 


. Fders the doctrine of the air, or laws ac- 
cording to which that fluid is condenſed, 
- rarified, or gravitates, ' _ Harvrin, 


2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual - 


| ſubſtances z as God, angels, and the ſouls of 


'PNEUMATO/LOGY. /. L Hale. 


The doArine of ſpiritual exiſtence. 


To POACH. v. a. [ceuft pochen, French.] 


1. To boil ſlightly. - Bacon, 
2. To begin without completing : from 
the practice of boiling eggs ſlightly. 


Baton. 


PO/ETESS, 24 poet z pica pi, La» 
Por a. [due ; poetigue, Fr, 


POUTICK. Lat, ; Expreſſed in 
poetry; prtelnlag' ro” poetry 3 N * 


3. [Pocher, French, to pierce.] To flab; 
to pierce, Carew. 
+ 1— poche, Fr. a pocket. ] To plunder 
alth ” Garth. 
To POACH, v. u. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 
1. To ſteal game; to carry off game pri- 
vately in a bag. Oldham, 
2. To be damp. Mortimer, 
POA/CHARD. /. A kind of water fowl. 
POA/CHER, ſ. [from poach.] One who 
ſteals game. More. 
POA/CHINESS, . Marſhineſi 3 dampneſs. 
A cant word. Mortimer. 
POA'/CHY, 4. Damp 4 matſhy. Mortimer. 


POCK. g. [from pox.] A puſtule raiſed by 
the ſmallpox. 
PO'CKET, /. [pocca, Saxon; - pocbet, Fr.] 


The ſmali bag inſerted into clothes. Prior, 
To PO'CKET, v. a, [pocheter, French; 
from the noun, ] 
1. To put in the pocket. Pope, 
2. To Ponner up, A proverbial form 
that denotes the doing or — any thing 
clandeſtinely. Prior, 
PO'CKETBOOK. / \ [pocket and book.] A 
paper book — in the pocket for haſty 
PO/CKETOLASS. . [pocket and 99 5 
Fortable looking 5 is, 5 — 


PO/CKHOLE, = and boele,] I or 
ſcar made by the ſmallpox. . Danye. 
PO/CK NESS. Je (from prety. ] The ſta. e of 
being pocky. 
8 a. Item pex. ] Infected with the 
Den bam. 
PO/CULENT. 4. [ poculumy Latin.} Fit for 
drink. Bacon, 


POD. /. [b ede, Dutch, a little houſe, ] The 


capſule of legumes ; che caſe of ſeeds, 


Mertimer, 


PODA/GRICAL. a. { ataxg:x%;, reha. 
1. Afflicted with the gout, Brown, 
2. Gouty ; relating ts the 


9 . [from pod.] A N 


rd. x5 A puddle; a plaſh, Skinner, 


83 {porma, Latia z — The 
of a poet ; a metrical co tion. 
"bow. N 


PO/ESY. 


'POI 
CO L., French ; pn, Latin , 


1. The art of writing poems. B. Jobnſon. 
2, Poem; metrical compoſitions z _y 


; A thort concet engraved on x rin or 


ing. 1 
POET. . French; pocta nz 
> inventor z an author of fic- 


POE'T ASTER. /. la A vile petty 


poetry. 
POE/TICALLY, ad. [from 
the qualities of poetry; by the 


. aer a 
o write like a — 
por 185 A A the 
POE/TR . W001 vl. 
1. Metrical compoſition ; the art or penc- 
Cleaveland 


+ tice of writing 1 

2. Poems; pieces. 3 

eoronancy 7.0 he o pg 

1. The power r Ae 4 palate z 
ſharpneſs. b Swift, 
2. The power of i irritation ; aſperity, 

POVGNANT. &. [ poignant, French. } | 
1. Sharp; ſtimulatirt the palate. Locke, 
2. Severe; piercing; painful, South, 

„ Irritating ; ſatirical z keen. 5 


INT. 4. n, point, French] 
1. The Ap end of avy inſtrument. 


2 A firing with a tag | Sheep re. 

- Headland ; promontory. iſon. 

3. © 5 D 4 - 
An indivifible part of ſpace. 

4 An indivifible part of time; a moment. 


2 ith 


0 


Davies. 
1 A ſmall ſpace. | Prior, 
Punctilio; nicety. Milton. 


9. Part required of time or ſpace ; critical 
moment z eat place. Atterbury. 
10. Degree; ſtate, Sidney, 
11. Note of diſtirftion in writing; a flop. 
12. A ſpot; = part of a ſurface divided by 
ſpots; diviſion by marks, into which any 
thing is diſtinguiſhed in a circle or other 
plane: as, at tables the acre of fiſe point. 
13. One of the degrees into which the cir- 
cumference of the horizon, and the mari- 


ner's compaſs, A divided. Bacon. 
14. Particular place to _ any thing is 
directed. Brown, 
35. Reſpect; regaed. Shakeſpeare. 


P O1 
16. An aim ; the act of aiming or ſtriking. 


x 226 0 
4 The particular thing required. — 
23. Particular; inflance; example. Temp. 
19. A fingle poſition ; a fingle aſſertion ; 
a ſingle part of a complicated queſtion a 
fingle part of any whole. Baker. 
20. A note; a tune, Shakeſpeare, 
. 21. Pointblank ; directly: ns, an arrow is 
ſhot to the pointblank, wwe - 


22. Point de wiſe z exact or exaftly { the 
point of view. Bacen. 
To POINT, . a. [from the noun.] 


«-T fi t. 
1. To ſharpen; to ä 


iſon. 
2. To direct toward an object, by way of 
forcing it on the notice. Milton, 
3. To direct the eye or notice. Pepe. 
4. To ſhew as by directing the finger. 


41. Addiſon. 
8. [ Pornter, French. ] To direct toward a 


n 
To POINT. v. =. 
1. To note with the finger z to force upon 


os notice, by directing the finger toward 


Ray. 

2. To diftinguiſh words or ſentences by 

points. | | Forbes, 

4. To ſhow. Swift. 

POI/NTED. 5. or participle, [from point.] 
1. Sharp — anda ane N 

2. FEpigrammatical; abounding in — 


cents. 
POUVNTEDLY. d. [from peinted,] In a 


inted manner. 
POUNTEDNESS. /. [from pointed. ] 
1. Sharpneſs; pickedneſs with aſperity. 
| Ben, Johnſon. 
2. Epigrammatical ſmartneſt. Dryden, 
POUVNTEL. /. Any thing on a point. . 
POUNTER. . [from point.] 
1. Any thing that points. Warts. 
2. A dog that points out the game to 
ſportſmen. | | ar 2 
POI'NTINGSTOCK. /. [pointing and flock. ] 
Something made the object of ridi 


Shakeſpeare. 
POVNTLESS. 4. [from point.] Blunt; not 
\ ſharp; obtuſe. Dryden 


POI/SON, /. [ poiſon, French.) That which 
deſtroys or injures life by a ſmall quantity, 
and by means not obvious to the ſenſes ; 
venom, | ames, 

To POVSON. v. 4. {from the —_—_ f 
1. To infe& with poiſon. 
2, To attack, injure or kill by poiſon gi- 
ven. 


2 Mac, x, + 


p 0. 


1 
J. To corrupt; to taint, * Shakeſpeare, 
POI'SON-TREE. /. [toxicodendron.] A — 


POVSONER. g. [from poiſon. ; 
1. One tA — peijes.] 
2. A corrupter. 1 
POVFSONOUS, 2. [from poiſen.] Veno- 
mous z having the qualities of poiſon, 


Cheyne, 
. POVSONOUSLY. ad. {from poiſonous. ] Ve- 


POrSONQUSNESS _ 
NOU . . from i ono. 
Ln quality of being Elbe 5 — 
neſs, 1 
POV TREL. /. [poifre!, French. ] | 
1, Armour for the breaſt of a horſe. 
Shinner« 


2. A graving tool, 
POIZE, ſ. [poids, French.] 

1. Weight ; force of any thing tending to 

the center. Spenſer , 
2. Balance; equipoize; equilibrium. 


3. A regulating power. 
To POIZE. v. 4. (per, French, ] 
1. To balance; to or place in equi- 


ponderance. Sidney. 
2. To be equiponderant to. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To weigh. hb. 


2ut 
4. To oppreſs with weight. Shakeſpeare. 
POKE. /. ſpocca, Saxon; 2 French. J 
A pocket; a ſmall bag. Drayton. 
To POKE. v. . [poka, Swediſh, ] To feel 


in the dark; to ſearch any thing with a 


long ipftrument. Brown, 
POKER. . [from J The won bar 
with which men ftir the fire, 
POLAR. 6. [polaire, French; from pole. ] 
Found near the pole; lying near the pole; 
iſſving from the pole, Prior. 


POLA'RITY. . [from polar.) Tendency 
ro the pole. Brown, 


PO'LARY, . [polaris, Latin.] Tending to 
| direction toward the 


the po“, ; having a 
poles. Browns 
POLE. /. [polus, Latin; pole, French] 


1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; 
either of the points on which the 1 
ilton, 


turns. 
2. Along ſtaff. 


3. A piece of timber erefted, Shateſp. 
4- A meaſure of length containing fave 
yards and a half, Spenſer, 

An inftrument of meaſuring. H#acon. 


POLEAXE. , [pole and axe ] An axe fred | 


to a long pole. el. 
PO/LECAT. /. [ Pole or Polifo cat. ] The fit- 
chew ; a ſtinking animal. "Eftr auge. 


PO/LEDAVIES. J. A fort of coarſe cloth. 
| 422 


Ainſworth, 


Swift. 


= — — Wag te. 7 ener — 


| or. | 


* A » 


OO Conch — —— — en 


- —— — 


— —— 


Wn ——U— ¼2———— — A „ — 923 2 m 
* 1 awe. A 3 


—— — — 


———— oO. * 


- Jy, > 2 


„ e_—_— 


V 9 4 N 
— _— „ͤ% . — 
= 


PoLem 


2. Cunning; fkilfol, 


POL 
'MICAL. 4. Na r 


MIC. 6 ver ſial 
'Stilli ng fleet, 
POLE/MICK. 4. Digest; ty 


POLPMOSCOPE. Se [nip @®- 
In opticks, is a king Fe cre 


25 u ſl 2 laſ s, iv 
3 {hat "dof Rok ink 0 ! 
Ia, 


2. Any 45651 — eld 


POLY {OUNTAIN ER [polium, jou 
115 7. [French.] The regulation 3p 


government of a 8 of country, ſo far 80 

zrds the ighabitagt: 

ICED." z. ffrom' poli * Regulat 

; into a regular courſe of admigi * - 
tion,” | Bacon, 

PO'LICY. ſ. I,; politia, Latin. 
1. The art of prog chiefly 
reſpect to foreign 

2. Art; prudenc 5 1 of af- 


7 7 1 gem. " hel care. 
' Spa Aw t 
Hop in ay” 6 pubick 27 W * 


2 28 ſmooth ; to righten b ition ; 
to gloſs,” wary Crawl 1 KA 
2. To make depart of manners. on. 
To * rem ©, 0 anſwer to he act 
of po gung; to e a glo b. 
POLIS. 7 Feel, fol ſure, bench. 
1. Artificial 6g Nach 2 2 Ry at- 


tri 
| = Harn. y manners. G Alliſon, 
8 a 
et Un 116] Gap Ns 
PO/LISHER, . [from polib,] The perſon 


y inftrument that givcs a glo „ 
LITE. a. politus, Latin, * a. 
1. Gloſſy; ſmooth, N 


2. Elegant of manners, 


POLVTELY. ad, [from folite, ] With J 


gance of manners; genteelly, 


POLUTENESS, /. [politefſe, Fr. from po- 


Tite.] Elegance of manners otil:ty ; 
breeding. 1 Swiſh 


POLUVTICAL. 2. [rug] 


1. Relatin to 
admĩniſtration 


ticks; relating to the 
'publick. affairs, Rae 


P LVTICALLY, ad, [from politic 
. . With relation to er vl 
5 . 

2. Artfully ; eh 


rclrrich « +. A'petty hen 


tender to politic 


POLITYCTAN, / ine Fiench.] 


"0 ri 


4 


io, Lat, pelir, 1 1 


wares 


iTEDNESS from pollute. ] De- 
refers 4. Ear prin 


POL 


. 528 N Dryden. ; 
man of artifiee 3» n. 


TICK, 77" eh = 


. Fuze est; is gn: h. 


. 


2g 4h 1 E 4 . 4 
Add: 


25 The glgh fm 
1 Fee A form of go- 
uw" 


ent; ci 
P 
I 


a r a 


RE * or liſt of perſons ; a regitter 
y . L be called generally » ebub, = | 


* 


To * v. u. gs the noun. ] 
1 Lb — 


iger. ö 


3- Te oo | of bog rem the beodg 20 ip 


z to ſhear, 


Shakeſpeare. 
4 To Rn iy - 5 YH 


Bacon, 


6. To take a lift or zegiſter of of ppm 
7. To entet one's l liſt or wider. 
ns 
8. To inſert into 8 ——— 
iclall. 

PO/LL 
23 kg. Bacon. 
2. A clipped coin, ' Camden. 
3. The chub fiſh, 


. PO/LLEN, „ A fine powder, commonly 


und by the word farina; as alſo a 
ſort 0 fiae bt als, Rail . 
PO'LLENGER. ſ. Bruſhwood, | 


PO'LLER. / [from pod. 
1. Rohber;, pi Vas. 
2a. He who — or * polls, | 

PO!LLEVIL. + [poll 30 evil]. Pollewil is 
a large ett De or impeſ- 

in the es or nape of the 
— po * wh 

POLLOCK. ſc A kind of fiſh. Corew, 

To PQLLVfTE. . 4. [ pollue, Latin. 

1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe 3 

ah! & Shak "rg 
taint with guilt, 

27 nf by mixyures of ill, | — aa 

ion uſes this, word in an uncommon 


o.. 


POL von 
W 


2 2 1 


Wo oy mage pony — 
PO/LTROM, k A cawand ; x_widgit z 3 
Pars; Lat] An hank Anh: 


a LS 4 prefix often found i 
ton of words derived — 


a figure of many 


HACOUSTICE. 4. ad and Ade. 
25 thing that e — 


POLPA/NTHOS. þ { mans and © ] 


_— =: 
x r 2 
ſides ge 


POLWOAMIST. 7. tne 
| that holde the — 
than one at a time. * 
POLY{GAMY, /. Fr. wikvya- 
. GST. 241 — Y en 
4. — ; e, 


PO/LYOOR. 1 fo : {woady and .] A figure 


_ many an atts, 


PO'LYGONAL 4. {from pojygen,] Having 


Pedal. J. 1 and yeduua.] A 
figure confitting of a great number of lines. 
POLY'GRAPHY. ＋ i e and es.] 


Php art of writing in ſeveral unuſoal man- 


ners or eyphers. 


ö . Talk - 
POLY'LOGY. g. Ie and Nds.] as 


ativencſs. 
POLY'MATHY. ſ. [woe and KAY 7e. ] 
The knowledge of many arts and ſciences ; 
— acquaintance with many different 
POLYPE/TALOUS. . lv and mira. ] 
Having many -petals. 
POLYPHONISM. ſ. [monies and 8. 
0 ND Fl { polypodium, 1 arr 
plant, 1 4 


PO/LYPOUS. a, [from polypus.} Having 
the nature of a polypus ; having many feet 
or roots. 

PO/LYPUS, / freuwesy polype, French, 

v. Folypus ſignifies any thing in genere 
with many r4ots or feet, as a ſwelling in 
the noſtrils; but it is likewiſe applied to a 


tough concretion of gramous blood in the 


heart and arteries. Quincy. 
2. Aka apireet winh many feet. "P 

POU'LYSCOPR. , nou; and G A 
multiplying glaſs. 


POLY/SPAST. I [polypaſte, Fr.] Ama- 


chine conſiſting of many pullies. 


POLY'SPER MOUS, . IU and Caigya.] 


"_ and intimating multitude 1 a4, paſy- 


, pnd this without any certain order or 
number. 


Rings 
POLYSY/LLABICAL. 4, [from 
doble,}) Having many ſyllables ; inn 


TTA [my _—_— en 
. 6 Na en. 
A word of many of Faw — . 
—— by which the copu 

2 Argh as, f come and hiv cad 


POLY(THEISM. rade and Ind, an 
doftrine of pl of gods. Sri 

POLY/THEIST, /. Se and Dog, } One 
that holds plurality of gods, 


—— ſo [pemaceum, Lat.] The droſi 
ln 
PO'MADE. /. I pomade, Fr. pomado, 11 
e POMANDER, J .., ee, French. ] 

A tweet ball; a perfurned * 
POMATUM. /. [Latin.} An chan 


Wiſeman, 
To POME. „ n. „ Fr.] To grow 
to u round head 


POMECU/TROMN, / 2 Fn citron. {Ry 


—_ peare. 
. A fort of apple. 
PO'MEROYAL. i ar WP 
PO/MIFEROUS, &. ifer, Latin. 


term to plants which have the 
largeſt fruit, — are covered with a thick 
hard rind, | 


PO'MMEL. . u, French. 
F 1 The kn n 
he knob that balances the Ga of 


< 


| uy Sidney. 
3 3 The protuberant part of the ſaddle be- 
Dran. 


To PO/MMEL. v, @. To beat black and blue; 


to bruiſe ; to pres 


POMP, pope, Latin. , 
. p, + [p pride. ah Shakeſpeare, 


2. A proceflion of ſplendour and aftenta- 


tion. Drydes. Addijon. 
PO/MPHOLYX. Pom 1252 is . N 
light, and very bſtance, f. 


cruds adhering to the domes of ogy "ag 
naces and to the covers of the large cruci- 


bles. Hi. 
PO/MPION. / Fr.] A pumkin. 
PO/MPIRE. . ['powum and fyres, Latin. 
A. fort of pearmain. Ain pe 
PO/MPOUS. 4. [ pompeuxe, Fr.] Sp 
z grand, Poe 


P ON 


POAMPOUSLY. ad. [from pengens,) Mag- 
nificent'y ; ſplendidiy. * 
PO'/MPOUSNESS, /. {from pompous.} Mag- 
nificence ; — ; ſhowineſs ; oſtenta- 
tiouſneſs, Addiſon. 
POND. /. A ſmall pool or lake of water; 
a baſon; water not running or emittin 


any ſtream, war 
To POND, v. 2. To pon er. 
To PO/NDER. v. a. — — Latio.] To 


weigh mentally z to conſider ; to attend. 


Bacon, 

To PO/NDER, v. #. To think ; to muſe, 
With on. D 

PO/NDERABLE. 2. | from pondero, Latin. ] 


Capable to be weighed ; —— by 
ſcales. Brown. 


' PO'NDERAL, 4 { from pondur, Lat.] Efti- 

mated by weight ; diſtinguiſhed from nu- 

PONDERA'TION. {. [from ponies, Lat ] 
t 

The act of weighing. Arbuthnot, 

PO/NDERER. f. [from ponder.) He who 


ponders. 
PONDEROVSITY, /. 

Weight; gravity ; heavineſs. Brown, 
PO/NDEROUS, a. 1 a 


1. Heavy; — — 

2 1 momentous. 

3. Forcible; * im *. 
PONDEROULLY. from i 

Wich great weig hag 
PO/NDEROUSNESS. J. [from 2 

Heavineſs z weight; 4 
PO/NDWEED., /. A plant. Ain — 


PO/NENT, 2. ¶ ponente, Italian.] — wa 0 
| fon, 

PO/NIARD. g. [ poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat, 
A dagger; 2 2 Aabbing weapon. Dan 


To PO'NIARD. v. a. ¶poignardier, French. ] 
To ſtab with a poinard. 


PONK. /. A nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. 


PO'NTAGE. . [pons, pontis, bridge.) Dor Duty 


paid for the reparation of bridges, liffe, 
PO/NTIFF. /. Leer, 2 Latin, ] * 


1. A pricit; a hi Bacon. 
2. The pope. 
PONTVFICAL. a. . Fr. fentifica+ 


lis, Latin.) 

1. Belonging to an high prieſt. 

2a. Popiſh. Baker, 
3. Splendid; megnificent, Shakeſpeare, 
4+ From pont and facio.] Bricge-buzlding. 


ilton. 


TONTIFIC AL. . ¶ pontificale, „ A 
my WN rites and ceremomies eccle 
aſlica 


1 P 
PONTVFICALLY. ad, [from pont 
In a pontifical manoer, 


PCNTUFICATE. . I pentificatur, —— 55 
þ apacy j poprcom, Hddilen, 


2 —— 


POP 


work — of 1 facie] 


PO/NTLEVIS. . ſ. In horſemanſhip, is 8 
diſorderly reſiſting action of a horſe 2 diſ- 
obedience to his rider, in which he rears 


up ſeveral times runn Bailey, 
PONT. ſ. [Fr.] A A Lede bridge c. 
vention to paſs over water; it is made of 
two great boats placed at ſome diſtance 
'from one another, both planked over, as is 
the interval between them, with rails on 
their ſides, 


. Not icky Tagen 2 — | 
prefſed wi want. 
2. Triflingz narrow; of tay 
force or value, Bacon. 
3. Paltry z mean; 2 Davies, 
4. Unimportant, . 
8. Unhappy z uneaſy, _.. Waller, 
5. Mean; depreſſed; low); dejefted, 
*. 


| A word of tendernefs.] Dear. Prior, 
8. A word of ſlight contempt. ] ger 
darts 


9. Not good z not fit for any purpoſe, 


10. The Poox, Thoſe who are in the 

. Joweſt rank of the community z thoſe who 

b yormy ee 
att, 

171. Barren; dry: as, a poor ſoil. 

12. Lean; ftarved; emaciated ; as, a poor 


horſe, Ben, Jobnjon, 
13. Without ſpirit ; 

POO/RLY. ad. [from — * 

1. Without wealth. Sidney. 


2. Not proſperouſiy ; with little ſucceſs, 


Meanly ; without ſpirit. fee. 
3. Meanly; out . 
or ton. 


4. Without Ye 

POOR JOHN. /. A fort of fiſh. 

POOQ/RNESS. J. [from poor. ] 
1. Poverty; indigence; want, Burnet, 
2- Meanneſs ; lowneſs; want of dignity. 

Addiſon, 


Bacon. 


3. Sterility ; bawenneſs. * : 
POO/RSPIRITED, a. irit.] 
Mean; cowardly. * Hed 
POO'RSPIRITE NESS, J. - Meannefs ; 

8 2 J 3 
Por ee Lutin.] A 

nds ſound _ Addiſon. 
] To POP. v. =. [from the noun.] To move 

or enter with a quick, ſudden and unex- 

peed motion, ' Shakeſpeare, Swiff. 


To POP, v. 4. | "i 


1. To 
[1 s "7 


Pp OP 


1. To put out or in ſuddenly, 12 


edly. 
2 "i ſhift. * ad cbs. 
* . [popes . TT A 
I. . ſhop of Rome. Peacham. 


2. A ſmall fich, by ens on EG 
* bh [pope and dem. 1, Papacy 
RAV. J. [from pope. ] The relicion of 
the 1 | Rome. Swift. 


PO/PESEYE. / [pope and oye.) The gland 
| furrounted wh fe is the middle of the 


and gun.] A gun with 
e cb ren Flay, her © that only makes a 


Cheyne. 
pr bre, Dutch z_ pope 


FED 
707 H. 4. 1 pop pope. Tank: b 


7B T. 0 r l Wi With te | 


deney to popery; in a popiſh 
PO/PLAR. / [peuplicr, Fr. populur, 12 


PO/PPY. , Sax. papavery Lat. 
ant. Freer Wer are eighteen * 


ULACE. ſ. [populace, Fr. from popu» 

„ Jus, Lat.] 15. vulgar ; ns 

PO/PULACY. ſe [prpulace, Fr.] The com- 
mon people ; the multitude. 


of Piety, 
8 a; [pepuldire, N.. 
1. Vulgar; plebeian. Milton. 


a. Suitable to the common + Hooker, 
. Beloved by the people 3 Aer 3 

Clare 

** a 4 
FP * Addiſon. 
7 A or raging among the popu- 

dfemper, 

5 75 J. [popuiaritas, Lat.] 
Graciouſneſs bal the people ; ſtate of 
d favoured by the people. Dryden. 
2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar mr 


_ __ tion, 

PO'PULARLY. ad. [from 
1. In u popular manner; 
the crowd, Dryden, 
2. According to vulgar conception. 

g Brown, 


To PO/PULATE. . . 2 Populus, Lat, 
people,] To breed 

POPULATION, . [from populate] The 
Nate of a country with reel to number: 
of n G Jacen. 


PO/PULOVUS. 8. u Lat.] 


( 10 on 


POR 


POPULO/SITY. . [from popmlens,] Po- 
pulo ſneſs ; multitude of people, Hon. 
Full of 
people; numerovſly inhabited, Milton, 
PO/PULOUSLY. ad. { from populous.) With 


much people, 


Weaken. PO/PULOUSNESS. 7 1 


ſtate of abounding wi 
PO/RCELAIN. {1 — 33 
1 China; chicks ware, 
9 17 Lat.] An herb, Ainſworth, 
PORCH Je (porcbe, Fr. porticus, Latin, ] 
1. A roof ſupported by pillars before a 
door z an entrance. Ben, Jobaſon. 
2. A porticoz a covered walk, 
© Shakeſpeare. 
* . [pore ofpi or epic, French, ] 
he porcapine, when full grown, is as 
_ 2s a moderate pig: the quills, with 
which its whole body is covered, are black 
on the ſhoulders, thighs, fides and belly; 
on the back, hips and Joins they are varie · 
| gated with white and pale brown: there is 
no other difference between the porcupine 
of Malacca and that of Europe, but that the 


. 1 S Hill. 
7 ee r e 2.71 


25 IS narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. 
Quincy. 


To PORE, . . To look with great in- 
tenſeneſs and care, Shakeſpeare. 
PO/REBLIND. . {commonly written pur- 
Mind.] Nearfighted ; ſhorthghted. Bacor. 
PO/RINESS. J. Rr pory. 


PORYSTICK method. ¶ wogigoxec. 
thematiclks, is that which determines . 
by what means, and how many different 
ways a problem may be reſolved. Di#. 
PORK. / [porc. Fr. Percus, Lat.] Swines 

fleſh vas Fl yer, 


* 


POF RK ER. . [from pork. ] A hogy a pig- 


P 
PO'RKEATER, /. A and eater, One 
who feeds on Sha 


PO'/RKET. /. [fi rom pork, ] A young bow. 
Dryden. 


PO/RKLING, from port.] A 
J. [from port. ] Jome 


pig. 
PORO/SITY. fe [from porous.) Quality 
of ayes pores. acen. 


70G ss. 7. 

quality of having pn. 
PO/RPHYRE, 
PO/RPHYRY. 


of a particular ki 


PO/RPOISE. re Fr.] The 
PO/RPUS, 14 th . * 


POR+ 


Fullneſs 4 | 


POR 


| PORRA/QBOUS, „ [portatan, Lat. Lat, K. 

— Genn as 

PORRE!/CT1Q 3 Latin. 
ack of reaching 


RAE T. | — La} Rf ſeallibei - 


Brown, 

PO/RRIDGE. , ffiom-porram, Let. à leck, 
Food — boiling meat = water ; 
broth; Baheſptart. 
PO/RRIDGEPOT: fs. fp#rid Dr Fot. ] 
The pot i which . 


— A. la porvidge, Þ 
Bacon. 


. A veſſal in Which both is eaten. 
2. It lems in Shakeſpeare's time to_have 
| been a word of contempt for a' yn x 

PORT. 
1. 4 


, Fr; Lai 
[port u egg, — 


2. eee Lat 4 Show of thy 


] PORTER. J. [ portier, Fr, from porta, Lat. 


n. ä 


ronr Eur. f Lernt Ea. L Omen 


er 


POR 


oF rx prodigy fortokening miſery 
Le fro 


$3 -fore- 


PORTE/NTOVUS.&. 
r.] N 
e 


7s Ond that has th chargy offi 


2. One who waits at the door 
mengen. 


2 


pONHTERAdE. 
e res 
1 or nhl gi it. 


r 
and Erſe.] A 


PO/RTG ay ws 


| peniſes wickia 1 O 


3. 4. Ibs apertors ily 2 thip,- at dh; 
dun is put ou. Nat b. 
4. Carriage; * mien; manger; bear 


To PORT. v. a. porto, Lat. 3 2 


To carry t form; Mien. 
PORTABLE. a. portabilis, Latio,] Y 

1. Manigeable by the handy . 

2. Such/as may be borwyalony with! 225 
3. daes; — rg Fx 
= place 


— e e 
PO/RTABLENESS / 22 
Jusliey of being -poft fl "Ii 
PORTAOR. ,. — 2 
1%: The 
ee x 
A ortail, "0 , 
. — user which the a] 


* ee from gere, 1 F 
mien 3 port; demea 
PORTA/SK / . a pri ch 


Cam 

TCU'LLIS:2c/.-f „Fr. 
RTCLUSE, ſort of machine In is a 
hartbw, bung over the! gates of a city, to 
be let down to keep out ant enemy. Sptnſer. 
To-PORTCULLIS. , [from the noun-] 

To bar; co frut up Shakeſpeare, 
nA TE. az 8 Fr.] Bornt in a 

certain or regular oer. 
To PORT ND ai [hor tends, Lat.] T 


foretok en q 40 fore w as omen. 


2 


BORTE/NSION-/.- [fron u 1 70 5 


81 loretokeniaz- 
7 


| ron rA 


Wi 


AA wo | affigned z an ee 
3 Pt ne per 


| 2 
. 


ub 

1, To e to 

* To TIONER. 77 2 Nr ge 1 
* divides, 


fr th Digni 
of mien; Teak Kale * 
PO RTL V. 3. / 
1. Grande — 
2. Bülxy; ſwe ring: 2 
PORTM AN: { 55 and Sy 
awe of bürgen, as tHoſt of the cinfue 
TTA NT FAU. emanteas, PA] 
A cheſt or bag in'whi 2 2 
, PO'RTRATT. bali Fi A. pic- 
ture drawn ol; pon 8 wo 


% 


l PORT R Horry 0, 4. tare vi. \] To 


att 


ourtaiture, * 7 


; e 3 ; palhted Nidscg Fe.] 

RTRAY 4. pourtrai 

x. To paltit; tb doledibe Aker picture. 5 * 
2. To adord vith ofe ures. ilton. 

” EPR ESS, % Tk SURE WP" 


bardian 775. 105 


A tiebole 
not yet = TE po 7 wy 


02 


PO/RY. | 


POS 


POR . 6. [ Screux, Fr. from Pore. ] Full 
of pores. Dryden. 
To POSE. v». . 


7. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a ſtand 


or ſtop. = Hee ber-. 
2. To appoſe; to interrogate, Bacon. 
PO'SER. / {from poſe.) One that aſketh 
queſtions to try capacities ; an examiner. 


Bacon. 
OST TED. 2. [fofrrus, Latin.] Placed ; 

ranged. Hale. 
POSI/TION, bie Fr. pofitis, Latin. } 


1. State of being placed; ſituation. 
Temple. 
2. Principle laid down. Hooker. 


3. Advancement of any principle. Breton. 

4: In grammar.) The ſtate of a vowel 

placed before two conſonants. 
POSPFTIONAL. @. [from poſition. ] Re- 

ſpecting poſition. rown. 
POSITIVE. a. [ pofrivnr, Latin.] 

1. Not negative; capable of being affirm- 


ed; real; abſolute. Lecke, 
2. Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 
plicd. Bacon. 
3. Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions 
with confidence. Rymer. 
4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 
; Hecker. 
5. Having the power to enact any law. 
Swift. 
6, Certain; aſſured. Ainſworth, 


POSITIVELY. d. [from pofitive.}] 
. Abſolutely ; by way of direct poſition, 
. Bac n. 
2. Not tively. Bentley. 
3. Certainly ; without dubitation, * 
Dryder. 
4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong terms. Spratt. 
PO'SITIVENESS. /. [from pg ve. 


1. Actualneſs; not mere negation, 


Norris. 
2. Peremptorineſs; confidence. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
POSITVVITY. /. {from poſitive. Peremp- 
torineſs ; confidence. A low word. 
Watts. 
PO SITURE. ſ. [pofitura, Lat.] The man- 
ner in which any thing is placed. 
Bramball. 
'PO'SNET. ſ. from boſfiner, Fr.] A little 
baſon ; a porringer ; a ſkillet. Bacon. 
POSSE. /. | Latin.) An armed power. 
A low word. | Bacon. 
To POSSE'SS, v. s. [ poſſeſs, Laſs.) 
1. To have as an owner; to be maſter of; 
to enjoy or occupy actually. Careto. 
2. To ſeize; to ohtain. Hayward. 
3. To give poſſeſſion or command of any 
thing; to make maſter of, Shakeſpeare. 


4. To fill with ſomething fixed. Addiſon. 

©. To have poser over, as an unclean 

ſpirit. Roſcommon. 
Vol. II. 


POS 
6. To aſſect by inteſtine power. 


POSSE'SSION. , foren Fr. g. 
, « fo Ye , r. e/j10 
Latin.] The ſtate 97 owning or 
one s own hands or power. 
PO'SSESSIVE. 4. | pal, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing poſleſſion. 
PO/SSESSORY, a. [ poſſeſſoire, Fr. from 
e.] Having poſſeſſion. Howe!. 
POSSE/SSOUR. J. { poflsſſor, Lat. peſſeſſeur, 
French.) Owner ; maſter; — 
Srilling fleet. 
PO'SSET. [. [poſca, Latin.) Milk curdled 
with wine or any acid. Sucking, 
To PO'SSET. . a. | from the noun.] To 
turn; to curdle: as milk with acids. 
Shakeſpeare. 
POSSIBVLITY. ſ. [poſſibilire, Fr.] The 
5 of being in any manner; the ſtate ot 
ing poſſible. Norra. 
POSSIBLE. oa. [ poſſible, Fr. peſſ bi is, Lat.] 
Having the power to be or to be done; 
not contrary to the nature of things. 


PO SSIBLV. ad. from et.] 
1. By any power really exiſting. 
Hooker. Milton. 
2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. Clarendon. 
POST. /. pee, French. 
T. A haſty meſ-nper; a courier who comes 
and goes at ſtated times. Ben. Johnſon. 
2, Quick courſe or manner of travelling. 


Locke. 


Dryden. 
3. Situation; ſeat. Burnet « 
4. Military ſtation, Adiſor. 
5. Place; employment; office. Collier. 
6. A piece ot timber ſet erect. Votton. 


To POST. v. n. | prfter, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To travel with ſpeed. 
Daniel. Wa'fh, 
To 9 v. 0. 1 j 
1. To fix opprobriouſly on 8. 
* a | "© Charles. 
2. [ Peſſer, Fr.) To place; to (tation; to 
fix, | Addiſon. 
To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe 
rom one book into another. Arbw'baot. 
4. To delay, , Sbak:ſprare. 
PO'STAGE. from e.] Money paid for 
conveyance of a letter. Dryden. 
POYST BOY. /. [poft and boy. ] Courier; boy 
that rides poſt Tatler. 
To PO'STDATE. . 4. [o, after, Latin, 
and date.) To date later than the real 
time. 
POSTDILU'VIAN. a. [e and diluvium, 
Ln] Poſterior to the flood. Wordward. 
POSTD 


LU'VIAN. f. and diluvinm 
Latin.] One that ef 4 the flood. 


Grew. 
POSTER. /. [from pet.] A courier; one 
that . haſtily. Shakeſpeare. 


POSTE'/RIOR. . {pofrerier, Latin.] 
5A 1. Hap- 


——ä—— — 


rosrHATSTE. /. { 


POS 


1. Happening after ; placed after; fol- 
lowing. Bacon. 
2, Backward, Pepe. 
roSTHRIORS. /. [psſteriora, Latin. ] I he 
hinder parts. wift. 
POSTERIO/RITY. /, {poſterieri'd. French ; 
from 22 The ſtate of being after; 
oppolite to priority, Hale, 
POSTERITY. , [poſteritus, Latin.] Suc- 
ceeding generations; deſcendants. Smalridge. 
PO'STERN, 1 [poſeerne, Dutch. ] A ſmall 
gate ; a little door. Fair fax, 
POSTEXVSTENCE. /. [poſt and exiſtence.] 
Future exiſtence. Addiſon. 
POSTHA'CKNEY. ſ. [poſt and backney. ] 
Hired poſt horſes, Morton. 
poſe and baſte.] Haſte 
like that of a courier. Hatetwvill. 
PO'STHORSE. /. [poſe and borſe.] A horſe 
ſtationed for the uſe of couriers. Shateſp, 
PO/STHOUSE. ſ. [ poſe and bouſe. ] Poſt of- 
kce ; houſe where letters are taken and 
diſpatched, Watts. 
PO'STHUMOUS, =. [poſuebumus, Lat. poſe- 
bam, - French. ] Done, had, or publiſhed 
after one's death. Addiſon, 
PO'STICK. a. [ poſticus, Latin, ] Backward, 
Brown. 


PO'STIL. f Le- i li, Fr. poſtilla, Latin. ] 


* Gloſs; marginal notes. 


To PO/STIL. v. a. from the noun.] To 
gloſs ; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. 
Bacon. 
POSTVLLER. f. [from poſtil] One who 
gloſles or illuſtrates with marginal notes, 
Brown, 
POSTTLLION. J. [poſtillen, French.) 
1. One who guides the ſirſt pair of a ſet of 
ſix horſes in a coach, 


Tarler. 
2. One who guides à poſt chaiſe. 
POSTLIMUNIOLUS. 2. [ poſt/iminium, Lat.] 
Done or contrived ſubſequently. FSourb. 
POSTMA'STER. ſ. [ poſt and maſter.} One 
who has charge of püblick conveyance of 
letters. Speator, 
POS MA'STER-GENERAL. . He who 
preſides over the polts or letter-carriers, 
POSTMERUDIAN. a [poſemericianus, Lat.] 
Being in the atternoon. 5 Bacon, 
PO/'STOFFICE. ſ. [poſe and ice] Office 
where letters are delivered to the poſt; a 
poſthouſe. Swift, 


+ To POSTPONE. v. 4. {poſipanr, Latin. ] 


1. To put off; to delay, Dryden. Rogers. 
2. To ſet in value below ſomething cle, 
| Locke. 


POSTSCRIPT. /. [poſe and ſeriptum, Lat.] 


The paragraph added to the end of a letter, 
Addiſon. 

To PO'STULATE. v. . [ peſtulo, Lat. poſtu- 
iir, French. ] To beg or aſſume without 


roof, Brown, 


© 
PO'STULATE. ſ. [poſeulatum, Latin.} Po- 


FOOT 
ſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed without . 


arts. 


PO'STULATORY, . [from poſtulate, ] 
1. Aſſuming without proof, | 
2. Aſſumed without proof. Brown, 

POSTUL ATUM. |. 1] Poſition aſ- 
ſumed without proot. Adiiſon. 

PO'STURE, /, [ poſture, Fr. poſitura, Latin. | 

1. Place; ſituation, Pak. 
2. Voluntary collocation, of the parts of 
the body with reſpect to each other. South. 
3- State ; diſpolition. Clarendon. 

To PO'STURE. . 4. [from the noun. } To 
put in any particular place or diſpoſition. 

Grew, 

POSTUREMA'STER. i. ¶ poſture and maſ- 
ter.] One who teaches'or practiſes artificial 
contortions of the body. Spectator. 

PO'SY. /. [contracted from poeſy.] + 
1. A motto on a ring. Addiſon. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Spenſer. 

POT. ſ. | pwr, Fri potte, Iſlandick. | 


1. A veſſel in which meat is on the 
fre. - D . 
2. Veſſel to hold liquids. Joke. 
3. Veſlel made of earth. Mortimer. 
4. A ſmall cup. Prior. 


5. To go to Por. To be deſtroyed or de- 
voured. T' Eſtrange. 
To POT, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To preſerve ſcaſoned in pots. Dryden. 
2. To incloſe in pots of earth. Ewvelyn. 
PO/TABLE. a. [ potable, Fr. pot. bilir, Lat.] 
Such as may be drink; drinkable. 
Philips. | 


PO/TABLENESS. / [from potal is.] Drink- 


ableneſs | 
PO'TAGER, /. [from pottage.] A porrin- 
Grew, 


ger. 
POTA'RGO. J. A Weſt-Indian pickle. 


King. 

PO'TASH. ſ. Petaſb is an impure fixed al- 
caline ſalt, made by burning from vege- 
tables: we have five kinds.” 1. The Ger- 
man p:rafb, fold under the name of pearl- 
aſhes, 2. The Spaniſh, called barilia, made 
by burning a ſpecies of kali, a plant. 
The home-made . made from 
ern. 4. The Swediſh, and 5. Ruſſian 
kinds, with a volatile acid matter com- 
bined with them; but the Ruſſian is 
ſtronger than the Swediſh, which is made 
of decayed wood only : the Ruſſian por- 
2 1 greatly preferable to all the other 


N Mood tua: d. 
por TION. 10 potatio, Latin. ] Drink- 


ing bout; draught. Shakeſpeare. 
POrA'TO, . {I ſuppoſe an American 
word.] Au Walker. 


eſculent roots 


Roar 
POTBE/LLIED. a. por and belly.] Having 


a ſwoln paunch. 


POTBE'LLY. ,. pot and belly.) A ſwelling . 
Av 


unch. uthnot. 
To POTCH. v. a. [| pocher, French. 
1. To thruſt; to puſh. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Pocber, French.] To poach; to boil 
ſlig!:tiy. Wiſeman. 
POTCOMPANION,. ſ. A fellow drinker; 
a good tellow at carouſals. | 
PO'TV.NCY. . [ perentia, Latin. ] 
1. Power; influence. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Efficacy; ſtrength. Sbakejpeare. 
PO'TENT. 2. | potens, Latin.) 
1. Powerful; forcible ; ſtrong ; efficacious. 
Hooker. 
2. Having great authority or dominion ; 
as, potent monarchs. 
PU'TENTATE. /. { preentat, French.] Mon- 
arch; prince ; ſovereign. Daniel. 
POTENTIAL. 2. [ potencrel, Fr. potentialis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. Ral, 
2. Having the eſſect without the external 
actual property. Sa care, 
3. E fhcacious; powerful. Chakeſprare, 
4. In grammar.] Potential is a mood de- 
noting the poſſibility of doing any action. 
POTENTIALITY. / [from potential. 
Poſlibilicy ; not actuality. Taylor. 
POTEN TIALLY. ad. {from potential. ] 


1. In er or poſſibility ; not in act or 
2 15 : B-niley. 
2. In cary 3 not in actuality, Beyle. 
PO'TENTLY. ad. | from petent.] Power- 
fully ; forcibly. Baton. 
PO TENTNESS. [from potent. ] Power- 


fulneſs ; might ; power. 
PO/TGUN. . A gun which makes a ſmall 
- ſmart noiſe. | Sie e. 
POTHA'NGER. ſ. { por and enger.] Hook 
vor branch on which the pot is hung over 
the fire. 
PO/'THECARY. / [from per.] One 
who com and ſells phyſick. 
OTHER. /. ¶ poudre, French, duſt.] 
17. Buſtle; tumult; flutter. Guardian. 
2. Suffocating cloud. Draytes. 
To PO'THER, . a. To make a bluſtering 
ine ſſectual effort, Locke. 
PO'THERB. /. | pot and berb.} An herb fit 
for the pot. Dryden. 
PO'THOOK. . { pot and bool. Hooks to 
faſten pots or kettles with; al o ill formed 
or ſcrawling letters or characters. 
PO/TION. . | potron, Fr. poi, Latin } A 
draught ; commonly a phyſical * t. 
| otton, 
PO'TLID. . { pot and id.] The cover of a 
JTSHERD. /. [pot and . — 
POTS . ] A frag- 
ment of a 24 8 
PO'TTAGE. /. [ portage, Fr. from pet.] Any 
thing boiled or decocted for food. Cenis. 


P O U 


POTTER. F. [ potier, Fr. from port.] A 
maker of earthen veſſels. Morſimc r. 
PO TTERN-ORE. /. Which ſerves the 
potters to glaze their carthen veſſels. Hoy e. 
PO TTING. /. {from pt.] Drinking. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PO'TTLE, /. [from por ] Liquid meaſure 
containing four pints. Ben, Jobi ſor. 
POTVA'LIANT. 2. [et and wohant,] 
Heated with courage by ſtrong drink. 
POTU'LENT. . | potulentus, Latin.] 
1. Pretty much in drink. | 
2. Fit to drink, 
POUCH: /. { pacbe, French. ] 
1. A ſmall bag; a pocket. Sharp. 
2. Applied ludicroully to a big belly or a 


unch, 
To POUCH. . 2. 
1. To pocket. Tuer. 
2, To ſwallow. Derbar, 


3. To pout; to hang down the lip. 
POU'CHMOUTHED. a. | pouch _ mt - 
ed.) Blubberlipped. Ainſworth, 
POVERTY. /. | pawwrere, French.] 
1. Indigence ; neceſſity ; want of riches, 
R-gers, 
2. Meanneſs; defett. Bacon, 
POU'LDAVIS. /. A fort of fail cloth, 
Ainſevorth, 
9 3 . [ powlet, French. ] A young chic- 
en. ns. 
POU'LTERER. { {from peult.] One whoſe 
trade is to ſel] towls ready for the cook, 
Harvey. 
POU'LTICE. g. ¶ poultis, Latin,] A cata» 
plaſm ; a ſoft mollifying application, Swrfe. 
To POU'LTICE, v. a, [from the noun. ] 
To apply a poultice or cataphdm. 
FOES E. /. [A word uted by Temple, ] 
tice. 
POU'LTRY, / let, French. ] Domeſ- 
tick fowls. Lo Dryden, 
POUNCE, ſ. [enn , Italian 
1. The claw or talon of a bir N 
| penſer, 
2. The powder of gum ſandarach, fo call- 
ed, becauſe it is thrown upon paper through 
a perforated box. | 
To POUNCE, v. 4. ¶ pongonare, Italian, ] 
1. To pierce ; to perforate. Bacon, 
2. 'To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall per- 
forations. Bacon, 
3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. 
POU'NCED. 6. hor; pounce, ] Furniſhed 
with claws or talons. Themſon, - 
POU'NCETBOX. /. { pounce and box. ] A 
ſmall box perforated. Shakeſpeare, 
POUND. ſ. ſpono, punt, Saxon. 
1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy 
weight of twelve, in averdupois of ſixtecn · 
ounces. | 
2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. Peacham. 
3. [From p:inrap, Saxon] A pinfold an 
. ipdo- 


POW 


incloſure ; 2 priſon in which beaſts are in- 
cloſed Swift. 
To POUND, . [-unian, Saxon. 
1. To heat; to yrind with a peſtle. Bentley, 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon, as in a pound, 


Spectator. 

POUNDAGE. /. [from peurd,] 
1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound. 
Sw, . 
2. Payment rated by the weight of the 
commodity, Clarendon, 
POUNDER. ſ. {from pound ] 
1. The name of a j\covy large pear, S, 
2. Any perſon or thing denominated from 
a certain number of pounds; as, @ 1+ poun- 
der, a gun that carries a bullet of ten 
pounds weight. $wift. 

3. A peſtle. | 
POU'PE TON, / | poupde, French.] A pup» 
pet or little baby. 

POU/PICTS. / In cookery, veal ſtakes and 
ices of bacon. Bailry. 
To POUR, v. . ſhwrw, Welsh. 
1, To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or 
into ſome place or receptacle. Exodus. 
2. Toemit; togive vent to; to ſend forih ; 
to let out; to ſend in a continued courſe. 


D 
To OUR, V, . ** 
1. To ſtream; to flow, 
2. To ruſh tumultuouſly, Pope. 


POU'RER F. [from pour. | One that pours. 


POUSSE. /. The old word for peaſe. Spenſer. 
POUT. Pl * 


1. A kind of fiſh; a cod · fiſli. 
2. A kind of bird. Carew. 
To POUT. v. n. [bouter, French ] 
1. To look ſullen by thruſtiug out the lips. 
Shakeſpeore. 


2. To gape; to hang prominent, Wiſem. 
PO'WDER. . { poudre, French. 


1. Duſt; and body comminuted. Exodus. 
2. Gunpowder, Hayward. 
3. Sweet duſt 1or the hair, Herbert. 
To POWDER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To reduce to dult ; to comminute ; to 
und ſmall. | 
7. 1 Fr.] To ſprinkle, as with 
duſt. Donne. 
3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. 


ö Cleavela od. 
To POWDER. v. n. To come tumultu- 


ouſly and violently, L' Efirenge. 
PO'WDERBOX. / C powder and box.] A 
box in which powder tor the heir is kept. 
PO'WDERHORN. /. [ p:woder and. bes] 


A horn caſe in which powder is kept ſor 


* guns 
PO WDERMILL. /, I powder and mill,] The 
mill in which the ingred ents for gunpowder 
are c and mingled A- but brot. 
PO WPER- ROOM. I [de, and ram.] 


PRA 


The part of a ſhip in which the gunpowder * 


is keyt aller. 
PO'WDER-CHESTS. ſ. Wooden triangn- 
lar cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble» 
ſlones, and ſucn like materials, ſet on fire 
when a ihip is boarded by an enemy. 
PO/ WDERING TUB. 1 Poverm and tub.) 
1. The veſſel in which mcit is ſalted. 
| More. 
2. The place in which an infected lecher 
is ph» ſieked to preſerve him trom putre- 
faction. $h teſpeare. 
PO'WDERY. . | poudreux, Fr. from pow» 
de-] Duſty; friable B,:odward. 
PO WER. ſ. [ pouworr, French ] 
1. Command; authority; dominion ; in- 
fluence. | Shak ſpeare. 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. Bacon, 
3. Ability; force ; reach. Hecker, 
4. Strength; motive; force. Locke. 
5. The moving force of an engine. 
Wi kins. 
6. Animal ſtrength ; natural ſtrength. 
Bacon. 
7. Faculty of the mind. Davies. 
$. Government ; right of governing. 
Milton. 
9. Sovereign ; potentate. Aildiſon, 
10, One inveſted with dominion. Davies. 
11, Divinity Davies. 
12. Hoſt; army; military force. Xolles. 
13. A large quantity; a great number. 
PO/WERABLE. a. From Peter.] Capable 
of pertorming any thing. Camden. 
PO'WERFUL. . | power and fu/!.] 
1. Inveſted with command or authority; 
potent. 
2, Foreible; mighty. Milton. 
J* Efficacious. 
PO'WERFULLY. ad. [from poxver ful.) Po- 
tently ; mightily ; efficaciouſly ; forcibly. 
Juliorſon, 
PO/ WERFULNESS, fe [from powerfut.] 
Power; eſſicacy; might. H: kewill, 
PO'WERLESS. @ {from pe] Weak 3 
impotent. dbakeſpeare, 
POX. [poccap, Saxon. ] 
1. Puſtules; effloreſeencies; exanthema- 
tous eruptions, . 
2. The vencreal diſeaſo. Wiſeman, 
PO. /. [appoyo, Spaniſh ; afppuy, poidr, 
French. ] A ropedancer's pole. 
To POZE. v. 2. To puzzle, See Pose 
and Ayyos x. | Glanuile, 


. PRA'CTICABLE. . [prafiicable, French. 


1. Performable ; feaſible ; capable to be 
practi ſed 0 b L' Eftrange. 

2. Aſſailable ; fit to be aſſailed 
PRA'CTICABLENESS. f. from pad 

. cable.) Poſſibility to be performed. 

PRA'CTICABLY. ad. from pratiicable.] 
In ſuch a manner as may * / 
erz. 


PRAC» 


_ _—_ ** . 


PRA 


PRA'CTICAL. 3. [ proflicvs, Latin.) Re- 
lating to action; not merely ſpeculative. 
| Till'tjon. 
PRA'CTICALLY. ad. [from profiicet. | 
1. In relation to action. 
2. By practice; in rcal fact. Hrcve . 
PRA/CI iCALNESS, /. from pratiicel.] 
he quality of being practical. 
PR CIHICE. ſ. [an“. 
1. The habit of doing any thing. 
2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. Tate. 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit. Shep. are. 
4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 
theory. 
5. Method or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment ot diſcaics. 


| Sbakeſprare. 
« Exerciſe of any profeſſion, 
4 Wicked ſtratagem; bad artifice. 
Sidney, 
PRA'CTICK. 2. s.] 
1. Relating to action; not merely theo- 
retical. Den bam. 
2. Sly; artful. ä Spenſer. 
To PRA'CTISE. v. 4. [CA.] 
1. Todo habitually Pſalms. 
2. To do; not merely to profels : as, 10 
iſe 44 or H 
a> uſe in order to habit and dexterity, 
To PRA'CTISE. v. s. 
1. To have a babit of acting in any man- 
ner formed. Faller. 
2. To tranſact ; to negotiate ſecretly, 
Addiſon. 


% To 2 artifices. Cramule. 
4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. 


Sbak-ſprare. 
5, To uſe medical methods. Temple. 
6. To exerciſc any proteſſion. | 
PRA'CTISANT. /. [from practiſe.] An 
agent. Sg re. 
PRA'CTISER. /. [from pratiiſe.] 
1. One that practiſes any thing; one that 
does any thing habitually. South, 
2. One who preſcribes medical treatment. 
F Temple, 
PRACTVTIONER. Ab practice. 
1. He who is engaged in the actual exer- 
eiſe of any art. Arbutbnet. 
2. One = uſes any fly or dangerous arts. 


Whitgifle., 


3. One who does any thing habitually. 


| | South. 
PRACO'GNIT A. ſ. ¶ Latin.] Things pre 
- Viouſlyknown in order to un ſome- 
- 8 elſe. Lecke. 
MA'TICK; 8. [wpiy para. }] 
PRAGMA'TICAL. | Meddling ; im- 


pertinently buſy; aſſuming buſineſs without 

invitation. Swift. 
PRAGMA'TICALLY. ed. from pragma- 
. tiea', | Meddlingly : impertinently. 
PRAGMA'TICALNESS. . /. [from prog- 


PRA 
watical.] The quality of intermeddling 


without right or call. 

PRAISE. /. [-, Dutch.] 
1. Renown ; commendation ; fame; ho- 
nour ; celebrity. L 


8 ryden. 
2. Glorification ; tribute of gratitude ; 
laud. Mriiton, 


3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. Dryden. 
To PRAISE. ». a. | priſe, Dutch.] 
1. Tocommend; to applaud; to celebrate. 
M.ion, 
2. To glorify in worſhip. | N 
PRAVSEFUL a. | praiſe and full. Laudable; 
commendable. Chapman. 
PRAVSER. . [from praiſe.} One who 
praiſes ; an applauder ; a commender. 
- Stdnreys 
PRAISEWO'RTHY. a. Cre and worry. ] 
Commendable ; deſerving praiſe. | 
| Ben. Jobnſon, 
PRAME. /. A flat bottomed boat, | 
To PRANCE. . . Lern ", Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpring and bound in high nette. 
Wotton. 
2. To ride gallantly and oſtentatioully. 
An %%. 
3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner, 
Soft. 
To PRANK. v. a. | prenbn, Dutch. ] To 
decorate ; to dreſs or adjuſt to oltentation. 
Spenſer. Milton. 
PRANK. ſ. A frolick; a wild flight; a 
ludicrous trick; a wicked act. Ra igb. 
PRA SON. g. [wpacor.] A leek : alſo a ſea 
weed as green as a leck. Bailey, 
To RAI E. . n. [raten, Dutch.] is 
talk carcleſly and without weight; to 
chaticr; to tattle. Cleaveland. 
PRA T +. /. from the verb] Tattle ; flight 
talk; unmeaning loquacity. Denbam, 
PRA'TER. /. [from rate.] An idle talker ; 
a chatterer. Southern, 
PRA'TINGLY. ad. [from prate. | With 
tittle tattle 5 with loquacity. 
PRA'TTISUE. ſ. Fr pr artica, 3 
A licence tor the maſter of a ſhip to tr 
fick in the ports of Italy upon a certificate, 
that the place, from whence he came, is 
not annoyed with any infectious diſcaſe. 
Bailey. 
To PRA'TTLE. v.n. To talk lightly; to 
chatter ; to be trivially loquacious: | Locke, 
PRA'TTLE. /. {from the verb.] Empty 
talk ; trifling ity. Shakeſpeare. 
PRA'TTLER. /. | from prattle.] A trifling 
| talker ; a chatterer. erbert, 
PRA'VITY. /. { pravitas, Latin. ] Corrup- 
tion; badneſs; malignity. Saurh, 
PRA WN. /. A ſmall cruſtaceovs fiſh like a 
ſhrimp, but larger. Shakeſpeare. 
To PRAY. v. n, | prier, Fr. pregare, Ital. 
1, To make petition to heaven. 
Shakeſpeare, Taylor, 
2+ To 


PRE 


2. To entreat; to aſk ſubmiſſively. Dryden. 
3. I Pray, is a {lightly cerempnious form 


of introducing a queſtion. Bentley. 
To PR AY. . 4. 
1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs 
with petitions. Milton. 
2. To aſk for as a ſupplieant. Ayliffe. 
3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 
Ren. Jobnſon. 
PRAYER. ſ. [ priere, French. ] 
1. Petition to heaven. Taylor. 
2. Entreaty; ſubmiſſive importunity. 
Sril:1ng fleet. 
PRAYER BOOK /. { prayry and 5. Book 
ot publick or private devotions. Shakeſpeare, 
PRE. | pre, Latin. } A particle which 
marks priority of time or rank. 
To PREACH. v. n. [pr, Lat. preſcher, 
French. ] To pronounce a publick diſcourſe 
upon ſacred ſubjects. Decay of Piety. 
To PREACH. wv n. 
1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious ora- 
tions. Atts. 
2. 10 inculcate publickly; to teach with 
earneſtneſs. Dryden, 
PREACH. ſ. [ preſchs, Fr.] A diſcourſe; 
a religious oration. Hooker. 
PREA'CHER. /. | preſcbeur, French; from 
preach. ] a 
1. One who diſcourſes publickly upon re- 
ligious ſubjects. Cr4ſhaw, 
2. One who inculcates any thing with 
earneſtneſs and vehemence. Swift. 
PREA/CHMENT. /. {from preach.] A ſer- 
mon mentioned in contempt. L' range. 


PREAMBLE. . [ preambule, Fr.) Some- 


thing previous; introduction; preface. 
| Clarendon. 
PREA/MBULARY. 1 3. [from preamble.] 
PREA'MBULOU'S. Previous. Not in 
uſe. Brown. 


PREAPPREHENSION. 11 pre and af pre- 
bend.) An opinion formed before exami- 
nation. Brown. 

PREASE. /. Preſs; crowd. - Spenſer. 

PREA'SING, part. a. Crowding. Spenſer. 

PRE'BEND. /. [ prebenda, low Latin. 

1. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches, 

Swift, 

- 2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendi- 


of a cathedral ; a prebendary. acon. 
PREY a 


BEN DAR V. I [ preberdarize, Latin. ] 
A ſtipendiary of a cathedral. Spenſer. 
PRECARIOUS. 2. ¶ preceriss, Latin. ] De- 
pendant; uncertain, becauſe depending on 
the will of another ; held by courteſy, 
PRECA'RIOUSLY. f. [from precarious.) 
Uncertainly ; b 2 dependently. 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS. /. [from precarious.] 


[ precaution, French.] 
z preventive meaſures. 


* Addiſon, 


PRECAU'TION, 
Preſeryatiye — 2 


- "Uncertainty ; dependence on others. 


PRE 


To PRECAU'TION. . . ¶ precautioner, © 
Freneh.] To warn beforchand. Locke. 

PRECEDA'NEOUS. 2. Previous; antece- 
dent. H 

To PRECE/DE. v. #. for, Latin.) 
1. To go before in order of time. D-ydev. 
2. Io go before according to the adjuſt- 
ment of rank. 7 

PRECE'DENCE. 

PRECE/DENCY. 5 J [from preced), Lat.] 


1. The act or ſlate of going before; pri- 
— 
2. Something going before; ſomething 


paſt, Sbhak:ſpeare. 
3- Adjuſtment of — — 
4. The foremoſt place in ceremony. 
Dryden. 
5. Superiority. he. 


PRECEDENT. . ¶ precedent, Fr. precedent, 
Latin.] Former ; going before, 

Shakeſpeare. South. 

PRE'CEDENT. /. Any thing that is a rule 

or example to future times; any thing 

done before of the ſame kind. 

| Shakeſpeare, Granville, 

PRECE/DENTLY. ad. [from precedent, 

adj] Beforehand. 

PRECE/NTOR. / 


precentor, Lat. precen - 
teur, French. } te 


at leads the choir. 
| Hammond, 
PRE/CEPT. ſ. {| preceptum, Latin.) A rule 
authoritatively given; a mandate. Dryden. 
PRECEPTIAL. @. Conſiſting of precepts. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
PRECE/PTIVE. a. [ praceptiver, Lat.] Con- 
taining precepts ; giving precepts. 
L' Eftrange. * 
PRECE/PTOR. /. [ precegtor, Latin} A 
teacher ; a tutor, lackmore, 
PRECF/SSION. / Þ precefſus, Lat.] The 
act of going beſore. 
PRECINCT. ſ. | precinfu, Latin. ] Out- 
ward limit; dary. Hoc ler. 
PRECIOSIT X. /. [from pretioſus, Latin. ] 
1. Value; preciouſneſs 
2. Any thing of high price. More. 
TR” a. | precieux, French; pretioſus, 
Latin. 
1. Valuable ; being of worth. 
diſh Addiſon, 
2. Coſtly ; of great price: as 4 precious 


flone. Milton, 
PRE/CIOUSLY. ed. [from precious.] Valu- 
able ; to a great price. | 
PRE CIOUSNESS. . [from 9 Va- 
luableneſs ; worth; price. lis. 
PRECIPICE. /. { precipicium, Latin. ] A 
headlong ſteep ; a fall icular. 


PRECT/PITANCE. | . [from — 
PRECPPITANCY. 5 Raſh haſte; head 


long hurry. Milton. 
PRECITTITAN T.. [ pracipitans, Latin.] 
a 1. F alling 


PRE 


1. Falling or ruſhing headlong. Philips, 
2. Haſlily; urged with violent haſte, Pope. 
3. Raſhly hurried. King Charles. 
PRECI'PI CANTLY. ad. [from precipirant. | 
In headlong haſte; in a tumultuous hurry. 
To PRECI'PITATE. v. 5. { precipito, Lat.] 
1. To throw headlong. ] 
2. To haſten unex 4 Harvey. 
3. To hurry blindly or raſhly. Bacon. 
4. 'To throw to the bottom, A term of 
chymiſtry oppoſed to ſublime. Grew, 
To PRECIPITATE. . s. 
1. To fall headlong. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To fall to — & OOPS: 
acon. 
3- To haſten cond wap ences; = 
acon, 
PRECIPITATE. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Steeply falling. Raleigb. 
2. Headlong; haſty; raſhly 9 
Pepe. 


3. Haſty; violent. ope 
PRECI'PITATE. . A corroſive medicine 
made by precipitating mercury. Wiſeman, 
PRECI'PITATELY. ad. I from precipitate.] 
1, Headlong; ſteeply down. 

2. Haſtily; in blind hurry. Pope. 

PRECIPITATION. /. [from precipitate. ] 

1. The act of throwing headlong. 

Sbakeſpeare, 

2. Violent motion downward, Woodzvard. 

3. Tumultuous hurry; blind haſte. Mood. 

4. In chymiſtry, ſablidency ; contrary to 

ſublimation. Weodzward, 

 PRECVUPITOUS. a. { preecipitis, Latin.] 

1. Headlong; ſteep. ' King Charles. 

ſudden, Brown, Evelyn. 
3. Raſh; heady. 

PREC TSE. a. [ preciſus, Latin.) 
1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrift and 
determinate limitations. Hoc her, 
2. Formal; finical. Addiſon. 

. PRECI'SELY. ad. [ from preciſe.] 

1. Exattly; nicely ; accurately, Newton, 
2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with too 
much ſerupuloſity. 

PRECISENESS. 7 [from preciſe. ] Exact- 
neſs; rigid nicety. Watts. 

PRECISIAN, f [from preciſe.) 

1. One who limits or reſtrajns. Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. 
Watts. 

PRECTSION, /. [ preciſion, French. ] Exact 
limitation. Pope. 

PRECTSIVE. 4. [from preciſus, Lat.] Ex- 
actly limiting. Watts. 

ToP ECLU'DE. v. 4. | preclude, Latin.] 
To ſhut out or hinder by ſome anticipa- 
tion, Bentley. 

PRECOY/CIOUS. a. [ pracecis, Lat. precece, 
French.) Ripe before the time. Brown. 

PRECO'CITY /. [from precocious.] Ripe- 
neſs before the time, | . 


Wilkins. i 


PRE 


To PRECO'GITATE. . 4. [ precogito, 
Latin, ] To conſider or ſcheme beforchand. 
PRECOGNTTION. /. [pre and cognitio, 
Latin.] Previous knowledge ; an 
examination. _ 
PRECONCEIT T. /. { pre and conceirt.] An 
opinion previoully formed. Hooker. 
To PRECONCELTVE. . 3. { pre and con- 
ceive.) To form an opinion beforchand ; 
1 1 . — beforch ” * South. 
ONCE'PTION. ſ. | pre and concep- 
tion.] Opinion previouſly formed. j 
Hohewill. 
PRECONTRACT, ſ. A contract previous 
to another. Shakeſpeare. 
To PRECONTRACT. v. 4. To contract 
or bargain beforehand. = 
PRECURSE. ſ. [from præcurro, Latin. 
Ong Sbhok:ſpeare. 
PRECU'RSOR. f. [precurſor, Lat.] Fore- 
runner; harbinger. Pope. 
PREDA'CEOUS. a. [from prada, Latin. ] 
Living by prey. Der ham. 
PRE'DAL. 4. (from prada, Latin.] Rob- 
biog ; practiſing plunder. Sa. Boyſe.. 
PRE'DATORY. . | predatorive, Latin.] 
1. Plundering ; pracliſing rapine, Bacon. 
2. Hungry; preying ; rapacious ; raven- 
ous. acon. 
PREDECEA'SED. 4. [p- and decesſed.} 
Dead before. Shakeſpeare. 
PREDECE'SSOR. /. [ predeceſſeur, French. ] 


1. One that was in any or place be- 
ſore another. Peter. 
2, Anceſtor. ' 

PREDESTINA RIAN. . [from predefii- 


rate.) One that holds the doctrine of pre- 
deſtination. | of Pity. 


" To PREDESTINATE. v. a. [predeftiner, 


French.] To appoint beforehand by irre- 
verſible . are. 
To PREDESTINATE. v. 2. To hold pre- 


deſtination. In ludicrous lan guage, 
" 


PREDESTINA'TION. /. { predeflinati-n, 
French.] Fatal decree ; pre- ordination. 


| . 
PRE DESTINATOR. /. One that ho 
4 or or the prevalence of pre-eſta- 
liſhed neceſſity. Cnuley. 
To PREDE'STINE. v. @. ¶ pre and deſline. ] 
To decree beforchand. : 
PREDETERMINA'TION. . { predetermi- 
nation, French. ] Determination made be- 
forehand. Hammond. 
To PREDETERMINE. v. a. [pre and de- 
te: mine. ] To doom or confine by previous 
decree. Hale. 
PRE/DIAL. a. { predivm, Lat.] Conſiſtin 
of farms. Ayliffe. 
PREDICABLE. 9. [predicabe, French; pre- 
dicabilis, Latin. ] Such as may be affirmed 
of ſomething, 
PRE- 
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PREDIGESTION. /. [ pre and digeflien.] 
ormed. 


PRE 


PREDVCABLE. /. { predicabile, Latin. ] A 
ical term, denoting one of the five things 
which can beaGrmed of any thing. Warrs. 
PREDVCAMENT. ſ. | predicament, Fr. 
prædicamertum, Latin. } 
1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or 
ſubtances ranked according to their na- 
tures : called alſo categurema or category. 
Digby. 
2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive 
marks, Shakeſpeare. 
PREDICAME/NTAL. . ſ from predica- 
ment.] Relating to predicaments. 
PRE DICANT. /. {predicans, Latin.] One 
that affirms any thing. 
To PRE/DICATE. v. 4. [ predico, Latin.] 
To affirm any thing of another — 


To PRE'DICATE. v. . To affirm or 3 
| Hale, 
-PRE/DICATE. ſ. [ præ licatum, Lat.] I hat 

which is affirmed of the ſubject: as, man 
1s rational. 

PREDICA'TION. /. ¶ predicotio, Lat. from 
' . predicate.) Affirmation concerning any 

thing. Locke. 

To PREDICT. . 3. [ predifus, Latin.] 

To foretell ; to fareſhow. 

| Government of the Tongue. 

PREDICTION. /. [ predifie, Lat.] Bro- 
pheſy ; declaration of ſomething . 
rare. JS. [from predicł.] Fore- 

- renter, 


Swift. 


Digeſtion too foon acon. 
To PREDISPOVSE. ». a. | pre and diſpoſe.) 
Toadapt previouſly to any certain 1 
South. 

"PREDISPOSITVON. ſ. {pre and diſpefition. ] 
Previous adapcation to any certain purpoſe. 

| iſemas. 
PREDO'MINANGE. } /. { pro and domino, 
PPREDO'MINANCY. Lat.] Prevalence ; 
ſuperiority; aſcendency ; ſuperior influence. 

| = Breton. 
PREDOMINANT. a. [ predominant, Fr.] 
Prevalent; ſupreme in influence; aſcend- 
ent. a Shake peare. 
To PREDO/MINATE. V. . predominer, 
French:] To prevail; to be aſcendent; 

io be ſupreme in influence. Newt-n. 


To PRE/ELECT. v. a. | pre and ele.) To 


chuſe by previous decrce. 
"PREEMINENCE ſ. { preeminence, French. ] 
1. Superiority of excellence. Addiſon, 


2: Precedence; priority of place. Hooker. - 


3. Superiority of power or influence. 
| Breton. 


"PRE'EMINENT. . [pre-eminent, Fr.] Ex- 


cellent above others. Milton. Sprate. 
" PREEMPTION. f. [ praemptio, Lat.] The 
right of purchaſing before another. Car etw. 


Latin. 


REFA TOR T. a. I from preface.] Iatro- 
— 2 ä D 
-PRE/FECT, ſ. { prefe7us, Lat.] Governor; 


PRE 


To PREEN. v. a. [ priinen, Dutch.] To 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable then: 
to glide more eaſily through the air. 


Batley. 
To PREENGAN'GE. v. s. ſ & and engage. ] 


To engage by precedent ties or contracts. 
Rogers. 


PREENGA GEMENT. [. {from preengage.] 


Precedent obligation. oyle. 
To PREESTABLISH. v. a. | pre and ca- 
b'þ.] To ſettle beforehand. : 

PREE3TA'BLISHMENT. ,. [from preefla- 
b'þ.) Settlement beforehand. of 
To PREEXVIST. v. 2. ( pre and exiſte, 
To exiſt beforchand. Dryden. 
PREFEXISTENCE /. [preexiſeence, French. 
Exiſtence beforehand; exiſtence of the ſo 
before its union with the bod Addiſcn. 


\-PRE/EXISTENT. 4a. radi, French. ] 


Exiſtent beforehand ; preceding in exiſt- 
ence. Pope. 

PRE FACE. ſ. [preface, French.] Some- 

thing ſpoken introductory to the main de- 
ſign ; introduction; ſomething proemial. 

, Peacham, 

To PRE/FACE. v. . ¶ prafari, Lat ] To 


ſay ſomething introductory. Spec ator. 
To PRE F ACE” V. 4. * 
1. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 
Southern. 
2. To face; to cover. Cleaveland. 


PRE/FACER. f. [from prefece,] | The. 
* 


writer of a 


den, 


commander. Ben. Fobnſon. 


-PREFE/CTURE. /. { prefefure, Fr. pre- 


fef4ura, Latin.] Command; office of go- 
vernment. 
To PREFER. v. 4. [preferer, Fr. prefcro, 
Latin. ] 
1. To regard more than another. Romans. 
2. To advance; to exalt; to raiſe. Pope. 
To offer ſolemnly; to propoſe publick - 
ſ » to exhibit. Daniel. Sandys. 
PREFERABLE. 3. | preferable, Fr. from 
prefer.) Eligible before ſomething 2. 


PREFERABLENESS. a. f from preferable. 


he ſtate of being preferable. 
PREFERABLY. ad [from preferable.) In 
preference; in ſuch a manner as to prefer 
one thing to another. Dennis. 
PRE FERENCE. ſ. ¶ preference, Fr from 
prefe-.] The act of preferring ; eſtimation 
of one thing above another; election of 
one rather than another. Spratt. 
PREFERMENT. /. from prefer. ] 
1, Advancement to a higher ſtation- 


PRE GNANCY. /. [from p-cgnant. 


PRE 


3. Preference ; act of preferring. Brozon, 
PREFERER. from prefer.] One who 


P | 
To PREFV/GURATE. wv. . [ pre and fgu- 
7, Latin.] To ſhew by an antecedent re- 
- preſentation. 
REFIGURATION, /. [from wrate, 
Antecedent LA e 
To PREFV/GURE. v. . [& and figure, 
Latin. ] To exhibit by antecedent repre- 
entotion ' Hammond, 
To PREFINE. v. a, Liu, Latin ] To 
limit beforchand. a 
To PREFIX. v. a. { prefizo, Latin. ] 
1. To appoint betorel,and. Sondys. 
2. To ſettle; to cſtabliſh. Hale. 
PREFIX. ſ. ¶ prefixum, Lat.] Some par- 
ticle put before a word, to vary its ſigniſi- 
cation, ON. /. [ * Brown. 
PREFIXION. f. | prefixion, Fr. from pre- 
fx. ] The act of La . K 
To PREFO RM. v. 0. re and form.] To 
form beforehand. Shakeſpeare. 


1. The (tate of being with young. Ray. 
2. Fertility ; fruitfulneſs ; inventive pow- 
er; acuteneſs. Swift. 

PREGNANT. . [ pregnans, Latin.] 

1. Tecming; breeding. Prior. 
2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating. Dryd. 
3. Full of conſequence. Woodward. 
4. Evident ; plain; clear; full. 

- Shab-ſprare. 
5. Eaſy to produce any thing. Spe- e. 
6. Free ; kind. Shak -ſpeare. 

PRE'GNANTLY. adv. 

1. Fruitfally. 

2. Fully; plainly ; clearly. South. 
PREGUSTA'TION. ſ. [pre and ufo, 
Latin ] The act of taſting before another. 
To PREJU'DGE. v. . | prej ger, Fr.] To 
determine any queſtion beforehand; gene- 
rally to condemn beforehand. Swift, 

To PREJU/DICATE. v. . [| pre and j. 
dico, Latin.] To determine beforchand to 
diſadvantage. Sandys. 

PREJU/DICATE. 0. [from the verb.) 


1. Formed by prejudice ; formed before 


Examination. Watts. 

2. Prejudice; prepoſſeſſed. Erotun. 
PREJUDICA'TION. /. [from projudicate.}] 

The act ot judging beforehand. 
PREJUDICE. /. { prajudiciurw, Latin.] 

1. Prepoſſeſſion; judgment formed before- 

hand without examination. Clarendon, 

2. Miſchief; detrimeut ; hurt; injury. 


Bacon. 


To PREJUDVCE: . a. {from the noun.] - 


1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamincd opini- 

. ons; to fill with prejudiccs. rior. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
viouſly raiſcd. Whitgifte. 
Vor. II. 


Xu. lei. | 


PRE 


3. To injure z to hurt; todiminiſh ; to 
impair. Prior. 
PREJUDVCIAL. . [ prg»diciable, Fr.] 
1, Obſtrutive by means of oppolite pre- 
poſſeſſions, 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite, Hoster. 
3. Miſchievous; hurtful ; injurious ; de- 
trimental. Atterbury. 
n . [from prejudi- 
cial.) The (tate of being vrejudicial; mif- 
chievouſneſs. 
PRELACY. |. [from prelate.] 
1. The dignity or poſt of a prelate or ec- 
cleſiaſtick of the higheſt order. Ayliffe. 
2. Epiſcopacy ; the order of biſhops, 
Dryden. 
7. Biſhops. Hooker. 
PREL ATE. ſ. [ prelat, Fr. prelatus, Lat 
An eeecleſiaſſick of the higheſt order 
dignity. Shake'peare., 
PRELA'TICAL. 3. [from prelate.] Rclat- 
ing to prelate or prelacy. 
PRELA'TION: /. f prelatur, Latin. ] Pre- 
ference ; ſctting of one above the other. 


Hale, 
PRE/LATURE. 1. ee cory, 
PRELATURESHIP. 5 The ſtate or digrni« 


ty of a prelate. 
PRELE'CTION. /. [ prek-#io, Lat.] Read- 
ing ; lecture. Hale. 
PRELIBA'TION. . [from pgrelihs, Latin. | 
Taſte beforchand ; effuſion previous to 
taſting, More. 
PRELVMINARY. a. { preliminaire, Fr.) 
Previous; introduQtory ; procmial, . 
Dryden. 
PRELVMINARY. ſ. Something previous; 
2 meaſures. Nora on Iuad. 
PRELUDE. /. | prelodiom, Latin.] 
1. Some ſhort flight of mulic played be- 
fore a full concert, 
2. Something introd ; ſomething that 
only ſh:ws what is to follow. Addiſon. 
To PRELU/DE. v. 3. [ preluder, Fr. pre- 
ludo, Latin.) To ſerve as an introduction; 
to be previous to. Dryden. 
PRELUPDIOUS. . [from prelude.) Pre- 
vious ; intraductory. Cleaveland. 
PRELU'DICH. |. ¶ Latin. ] Prelude. 5 
D *. 
PRELUSIVE. 4. — eee. 3 
int roduetory; proemi 1 bomſon. 
PREMATURE. o. | prematurus, Latin.] 
Ripe too ſoon ; formed before the time: 
too early; too ſoon ſaid, or done; too 
haſty. Hamme nd. 
PREMATURELY. 0. from premature. ] 
Teo carly; too ſoon ; with too haſty ripe- 
ne, 
PREM 1 JS. [from prema · 
PREMATURITY. twre.] Too great 
haſte ; unſeaſonable earllneſs. 
| 3 To 


PRE 


| To PREMEDITATE. . 4. | premeditor, 
Latin. ] Te contrive or form beforchand ; 
to conceive beforchand. Dryden. 
To PREME'DITATE. . . To have 
formed in the mind by previous medita- 
tion ; to think beforchand. Hocker, 
PREMEDITA'TION. ſ. { premeaditatio, 
Latin. ] Act of meditating unn 
ore. 
To PREME/RIT. v. a. [ premereor, Latin.] 
To deſerve before. King Charles. 
PREMICES. /. f primitie, Latin; premices, 


French. ] Firſt fruits. D. yden. 
PRE'MIER. «. [ French. ] Firſt ; chief. 
Camden. 


To PREMISE. v. a. | premifſes, Latin. ] 
1. To explain previoully ; to lay down 
premiſes. Burnet, 
2. To ſend before the time. Shakeſpeare. 

PREMISES. . | premſſa, Latin. ] 

1. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or 
proved, Hooker. 
2. In low language, houſes or lands. 

PREMISS. ſ. | premifſum, Latin.] Antece- 
dent propoſition. Was. 

PREMIUM. ſ. [ premium, Latin. ] Some- 
thing given to invite a loan or a bergain, 

' Addiſon, 

To PREMO'NISH. v. . | premones, Lat.] 
To warn or admoniſh beforchand. 

PREMONISHMENT. /. [from premeniſp.] 
Previous information, Mottos. 

PREMONI'TION, . [from premoniſþ.] 
Previous notice; previous intelligence, 

Chapman. 

PREMO'NITORY. /. [from pre and mo- 
neo, Latin.] Previouſly adviſing. 

To tREMO'NSTRATE. „ 4. f pre and 
monſſ· o, Latin.] To ſhow beforchand. © 

PREMUNTIRE. ſ. [Latin.] 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby 
a penalty is incurrable, as infringing ſome 


ſtatute. Bramball. . 


2, The penalty ſo incurred. 
3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. 
PREMUNUVTION, F. . [from fræmunio, 
Latin. ] An anticipation of objection. 
To PRENO'MINATE. v. 3. {| prenomino, 
Latin.] To forename. Shakeſpeare, 
PRENOMINA'TION. /. [pre and mii, 
Latin. ] The privilege of being named firſt, 
| Breton. 
PRENO'TION. /. | prenction, Fr.] Fore- 
knowledge; preſcicnce. 
PRE/NTICE. . [from apprentice.] One 
bound to a maſter, in order to inſtruction 
in a trade, | Shakeſpeare. 
PRENTICESHIP. /. [from prentice.} The 
ſervitude of an apprentice. . 
PR ENUNCTA'TION. ſ. [ prenuncio, Lat.] 
The act of telling before. 


PREO'CCUPANCY. . [from ęrcoccipate.] 


P.RE 
The act of taking poſſeſſion before ane- 


ther. | 
To PREO'CCUPATE. . 6. [| prevecuper, 
French.] 


1. To anticipate. Bacon, 
2. To prepoſleſs ; to fill with prejudices. 
Mottos. 


PREOCCUPA'TION. ſ. [ preoccupation, Fr.] 
1. Anticipation, | 
2. Prepoſſeſſion. 
3- Anticipation of objection. South. 
To PREO/CCUPY. v. 3. To 
to occupy by anticipation or prejudices. 


A, but bnot. | 


To PRE/OMINATE. v. 2. ¶ pre and omi- 
nor, Latin.) To prognoſticate ; to gather 
from omens any future event. Br own. 


PRE/OPINION. /. [pre and opinie, Lat.] 


Opinion an tly formed ; prepoſſeſ- 
1 Brown. 
To PREO'RDAIN. v. 4. [ pre and renin, 
To ordain beforehand. Hammond. 
PREORDINANCE. /. [ pr and ordinance. 
Antecedent decree ; firft deeree. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PREORDINA'TION. /. [from prevrdain.] 
The act of preordaining. | 


PREPARATION. /. [ preparatis, Latin 


ting any thing to any p oe. 
2. Previous meaſures, urnet. 
3. Ceremonious introduction Shakeſpeare. 
4. The act of making or fitting by a regu- 
lar proceſs, Arbutbnot . 
5-, Any thing made by proceſs of opera- 
tion. Brown. 
6. Accompliſhment ; qualification. 
PREPA'RATIVE. 32. [ preparatif, Fr.] 
Having the power of preparing or 7 5 4 
ing. Sout „ 
PREPA'RATIVE. ſ. f preparatif, French. ] 
1. That which has the power of preparing 
or previouſly fitting, Decay of Piety. 
2. That which is done in order to ſome- 
thing elſe. South, 
PREPA'RATIVELY. ad. [from prepara» 
tive.] Previouſly ; by way of e 
ale. 
PREPA'RATORY. . ¶ preparatoire, Fr.] 
1. Antecedently neceſſary. Tillotſon. 
2. Introductory; previous; . 
H 


1. The act of preparing or fit- 
1 


To PREPARE. v. a. [ præparo, Latin.] 


1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any 
uſe; to make ready for any purpoſe. 

To qualify & | Blackmore. 
2. To qualify for any purpoſe. Addiſon. 
3. To make ready beforehand, Milton. 
4. To form; to make. Pſalms, 


5. To make by regular proceſs ; as, be 
prepared a medicine, . 
L N. n To 
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To PREPARE, v. . 

1. To take previous meaſures. Peacham. 

. To make every thing ready; to put 
'things in order, Shakeſpeare. 

Io make one's ſelf ready; to put him- 
| far in a ſtate of expectation. 

PREPARE. ſ. [from the verb. 
tion; previous meaſures. Shakeſpeare. 

PREPA'REDLY. ad. [from prepared.] By 

roper precedent ures. Shakeſpeare. 

PREPA'REDNESS. ſ. I from prepare. 
State or act of being : as bei 
preparedneſs for biz final exit. 

PREPA'RER. /. [from prepare 
1. One prepares z one that previouſly 
fits, | Wetton, 
2. That which fits for any thing. More. 

PREPENSE. Je. [ prepenſus, Lat.] Fore- 

PREPE/NSED. 8 thought; preconceived ; 
contrived beforchand : as, malice prepenſe. 

To PREPO'NDER. v. 4. [from preponde- 
rate.] To outweigh, otton, 

PREPONDERANCE. ſ. {from prepon- 

PREPO'NDERANCY. I derate.] The ſtate 
of outweighing ; ſuperiority of weight, 

Locke, 

W v. 4. [prefondero, 
« tin. 

2, To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 
Glanwille. 
2. To overpower by ſtronger influence, 

To PREPO'NDERATE. v. . 

1. To exceed in weight. Bentley. 
2. To exceed influence or power analo- 

gous to weight. Locke, 

PREPONDERA'TION, /. [from preponde- 
rate.] The act or ſtate of outweighing any 

thing. | atts, 

To PREPO'SE v. a. Leser, French. ] 
To put before, 

FREPOSU TION. g. { prepoſition, French; 
prepoſitio, Latin.) In grammar, a particle 

K verning a 2. 7 20 14 

REPU/SITOR, ,. epeſfiter, Latin, 
ſcholar appointed i the maſter to over- 
look the reſt. . 

To PREPOSSE/SES. v; 4. [pre an «ſs, 
To fill with an opinion E x. 
prejudice. Wiſeman. 

PREPOSSE'SSFON, / 22 Za 
1. Preoccupation ; firſt poſſeſſion. Hom. 
2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion, South, 

PREPO'STEROUS., 9. | prepefterus, Latin.] 
1. Having that firſt which ought to be 
laſt; wrong; abſurd ; perverted. Denbam, 
2. Applicd to perſons : fooliſh ; abſurd, 

: Shakeſpeare. 

PREPO'STEROUSLY. ad. [from prepeſte- 

| rows. ] In a wrong ſituation ; abſurdly. a 

Bentley. 

PREPOSTEROUSNEsSS. /. [from prepoſte- 
rove.] Abſurdity ; wrong order or. method. 

PRE/PO TENCK, /. [ preporemia, Latin.] 


PHE | 
Superior wer ; predominance, Breavn © 


PREPUCE. . bum, Latin,] That 
which — ate . foreſkin. Long 
To PREREQUIR V. 4. [ pre and require. ] 
To demand previouſly. ammord. 
PRERF/QUISITE. . [ pre and reguiſte.] 
Something previouſly nece ale, 
PRERO'G TIVE. » [prevogativa, low 
Latin. ] An excluſive or pecuhar privilege, 
' Sidney, Knoles, 
PRERO'GATIVED a. [from prerogative. ] 
Having an excluſive privilege ; having pre- 
rogative. Sb keſpeare. 
PRESA “GE. /. [ preſage, French; prajagium, 
Latin. | Prognoſtick, preſenſion of — 28 
%s. 
To PRE SAGE. v. n. ¶ preſager, French ; 
jr«ſogio, Latin.] | 
1. To forebede; to forcknow; to foretel; 
to propheſy. Milton. 
2. To foretoken; to foreſhow, Shakeſpeare. 
PRESA'GEMENT. /. {from piers) 


1. Forelodement ; preſenſion. etton, 


PRE , BYTER. / 7 of ] Brown. 
E'/SBY TER, ſ. Cet, 

1. Apricſt. e Hooker, 
2. A preſbyterian, Butler, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 0. [ wpeoCure;®-.] Con- 
ſiſt ing of elders; a term for a modern form 
of eccleſiaſtical government. King Charles. 

PRESBYTERIAN, [from pre 9 
An abettor of preſbytery or calviniſtica 
diſcipline. Swift. 

PRESBYTERY. . [from preſoyter,} Body 
of elders, whether prieſts or laymen. 

? Ceaveland. 

FRE/SCIENCE. /. [| preſcience, French.] 
Foreknowledye ; knowledge of future 

things. South, 

PRESCIENT. 2. [er ſciens, Latin.] Fore- 
knowing; prophetick. Bacon, 

PRE/SCIOUS, a. ( preſctus, Latin,)] Having 


foreknowledge Dryden. 
To PRESCI'ND. v». 4. [ preſcinde, Latin. } 
To cut off; to abſtract, Norris. 


PRESCUNDENT, a. [eræſcindent, Latin. ] 
AbſtraQting. Cheyne, 
To PRESCRIBE. v. @. | preſcrito, Latin. ] 
1. To ſct down authoritatively; to order; 
to direct. Hooker. 
2. To direct medically, Swift, 
To PRESCRUPE, v. . 
1, To influence by long cuſtom. Breton. 
2. To influence arbitrarily. Locke. 
3. [Preſcrire, French. ] To form a cuſtom 
which has the force of law. © Arbuthnor. 
4. To write medical directions and forms 
of medicine. Pope. 
PRE/SCRIPT, a. | preferipees Latin,] Di- 
reed ; accurately laid down in a precept. 
Hooker, 
PRE/SCRIPT, /. [ preſeriptum, Latin,] Di- 
reQtion ; precept model preſcribed. Milte 
532 FRE. 


PRE PRE 


PRESCRIPTION. / [proſeriptio, Latin.] 10. To lay before a court of judicaturs, as 
1. Rules produced and authoriſed by long an object of enquiry. Swift, 
cuſtom ; cuſtom continued till it has the PRESE'NTABLE. a. [from preſent. }] W 
force of law. South, may be 7 Aylifſe. 
2. Medical receipt. Temple, PRESENT A/NEOUS a. [ pre ſetitaneus, 

PRE'SEANCE. /. [ preſeance, French. ] Pri- Latin.] Ready z quick ; im . 
ority of place in ſitting. Carew, _ ' | Harvey. 

PRESENCE. /. | prejence, French; præſen- PRESENTA'TION, . [ preſentation, Fr. ] 
tia, Latin, ] 1. The att of preſenting, Hooker. 
1. State of being preſent ; contrary to ab- 2. The act of offering any one to an eccle- . 

ce. Sbabeſpeare. ſiaſtical benefice. Hale. 
2. Approach face to face to a great perſo- 3. Exhibition. Dryden. 
nage. aniel. PRESE/NTATIVE. a. [from preſent.] Such 
3. State of being in the view of a ſuperior. as that preſentations may be made of it. 
Milton. Spelman. 
4 A number aſſembled before a great per. PRESE/NTEE. ſ. [from preſence, French. ] 
on. | Shakeſpeare, One preſented to a benefice. Ayliffe. 
. Fort ; air; mien; demeanour, Collier. PRESENTER, ſ. [from 9 One that 
3 Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf preſents, 'Eftrange. 
to bis court. Spenſer. PRESENTIAL. a. ¶ from preſent.] Suppoſ- 
7. Readineſs at need; quickneſs at expe- ing actual preſence, Norris. 
43 | Waller. PRESENTIALTT V. ſ. [from preſential.] 

8. the perſon of a ſu . Milton. State of being preſent. South, 
PRESENCE-CHAMB ; . [ preſenceand To PRESENTIATE. v. a, [from preſent. ] 
PRESENCE-ROOM. chamber or To make preſent. reto. 

ro:m.] The room in which a great perſon PRESENTT FICK. a. ¶ preſent and facio, 
receives company, ;ſon.' Latin.] Making preſent. 

PRESE'NSION. J. [ preſenſio, Latin,] Per- PRESENTVFICKLY. ad. [ from preſenti- 
ception beforehand. Brown. cl.] In ſuch a manner as to make preſent, 

PRESENT, 4, [ preſent, French 3 prefers, More, , 
Latin, ] | PRESENTLY, ad. (ram preſent, ] | 
1. Not abſent ; being face to face; being 1. At preſent ; at this time; now. Sidney» | 
at hand. Taylor, 2. Immediately ; ſoon after. South, | 
2. Not paſt ; not future. rior. PRESE/'NTMENT,. /. [from preſent.] g 
3. Ready at hand; quick in 22 1. Ihe act of preſenting, Shakeſpeare. | 

L* range. 2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; re- 
4. Favourably attentive 5 not neglectful; preſentation, Milton, 
propitious. Ben. Johnſon. 3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunci- 


5. Unforgotten ; not neglectful. atts, ation of the jurors themſelves, or ſome o- 
6. Not ab(trated ; not abſent of mind ther officer, as juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, 


. attentive, 5 ſurveyors, and without any information, 
The PRESENT, An elliptical expreſſion for of an offence inquirable in the court to 
the preſent time; the time now exiſting. which it is preſented, . 


| Rowe. PRESENTNESS, ſ. [from preſent.] Pre- 
Ht PRESENT, [2 preſent, French] At the fence of mind; quickneſs at emergencies, 


preſent time; now. | ſon, Clarendon. 
PRE/SENT, /. [ preſent, French. ] PRESERVA'TION. ſ. [from preſerve. } 
1. A gift; a donative ; ſomething cere= The act of preſerving ; care to preſerve, 


moniouſly given. . Shakeſpeare. Davies 
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1 2. A letter or mandate exhibited, Shakeſp. PRESE'RVATIVE. /. | preſervorif, French. ] 
7 To PRESENT. v. a. | preſents, low Lat.] That which has the power of preſerving ; 
il 1. To pl. ce in the preſence of a ſuperior. ſomething preventive, Hooker, 
| Milton. To PRESERVE. v. a. ¶ preſerve, low Lat.] 
5 2, To exhibit to view or notice. S e 1, To ſave; to defend from deſtruction or 
3. To offer ; to exhibit. + Milton, any evil; to keep. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly, 2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables 


Prior. with ſugar, and in other proper pickles. 

8. To put into the hands of another. Dryd. PRESE RVE. /. from the verb. ] Fruit 

To favour with gifts. Dryden. preſerved whole in ſugar. timer, 
7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical beneſices. PRESERVER /. [from preſerve. } 

Altterbury, 1. One who preſerves ; one 

8. To offer openly. Hayward, from ruin or miſchicf, Addiſon. 
9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited ro 2. He who makes perſerves of fruit. 
the view or notice. Ppenſer. : To 


Ce EE es allth * 


— 


PRE 


To PRESTDE. v. i from prefidie Latin; 
preſider, French. ] To be ſet over; to have 
authority over. Dryden. 
PRE/SIDENCY. /. [ prefidence, French; from 
efident.] Superintendence. Ray. 
PRE'SIDENT. /. cen Latin.] 
1. One placed with authority over others ; 
one at the head of others. Watts, 
2. Governour; prefect, Brerewood. 
3- A tutclary power. Waller. 
PRE/SIDENTSHIP. ,. [from prefident.] 
The office and place of preſident. Hooker. 
PRESTDIAL. a { preſidrum, Latin.] Re- 
lating to a garriſon, 
To PRE5S. v. a. [ preſſer, F rench. ] 
1. To ſqueeze; to cruſh. Milton, 
a. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities. 
Sbakeſpeare. 
3. To conſtrain ; to compel ; to urge by 


neceſſity. ooker . 
4. To * by violence. Shakeſpeare. 
5 To aſſect ſtrongly. Atts xvili. fl. 

To enſorce; to inculcate with argu- 
ment or importunity. Felton. 


To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. Boyle. 
To compreſs; to hug, wan . 
mild. 
9. To act upon wich weight. Dryden. 
10. To make earneſt. Bacon. 
17. To force into military ſervice. Shakeſp. 
To PRESS. . „. 
1. To act with compulſive violence; to 
urge ; to diſtreſs. Tilloſen. 
2. To go forward with violence to any 
object. Knolles. 
3. To make invaſion ; to encroach. Pope. 
4. To croud; to throng. Mark iii. 10. 
5: To come unſcaſonably or importunately. 
To urge with vehemence and importu- 


2 


nity. Bacon, 
7 To act upon or inuence. Audi ſen. 
. To Pxxss en. To invade; to puſh 


againſt, Pope. 
PRESS. /. | prefſvir, French; from the verb.] 
7. The inſtrument by which any thing is 
cruſhed or ſqueezed. Haggat ii. 16. 
2. The inſtrument by which books are 


printed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Cr vd; tumult; throng. Hooker, 
4. A kind of wooden — or frame for 
clothes and other uſes. Shakeſpeare. 


5. A commiſſion to force men into milita- 
ry ſervice. Raleigh. 
PRE'SSBED. ſ. [| preſs and bed.) Bed fo 
formed as to be ſhut up in a caſe. 
PRE/SSER. /. [from preſi.] One that preſſes 
or works at a preſs. Soift, 
PRESSGANG, /. [ preſs and gang.] A 
crew that ſtroles about the ſtreets to force 
men into naval ſervice. 
PRE'SSINGLY. ad. {from preſſing.] With 


force; cloſely. 
PRE'SSION, T4 [from preſi.] The act of 
preſſing, Newton, 


PRE 
PRE'SSITANT. a. Gravitating; 


PRE/SSMAN, g. ¶ preſs and man.] 
1. One who forces another into ſervice ; 
one who forces away. Chapman. 
2. One who makes the impreſſion of print 
by the preſs: diſtin from the compolitor, 
who ranges the 
PRE'SSMONEY. /. [ preſs and money. ] Mo- 
ney given to a ſoldier when he is taken or 
forced into the ſervice. Cay. 
PRtSSURE. . [from preſi.] 
1. The act of preſſing or cruſhing. 
2, The ſtate of heing preſſed or cruſhed. 
3. Force acting againif any thing ; gravi- 
tation ; preſſion. Newton, 
4. Violence inflicted; oppreſſion, Bacon, 
5. Afﬀiction ; grievance ; _ 
tf . 
6. Impreſſion; ſtamp ; charater made by 
imp n. Shakeſpeare. 
PREST. a. 


t. 


PREST. /. pre, French. ] A loan. Bacon, 
PRESTIGA'TION, /. [ prefligatio, Latin.] 
A deceiving; a juggling; a playing leger- 
demain. Dict, 
PRE'STIGES. /. [ prefigie, Latin. ] Illuſi- 
ons; impoſtures ; juggling tricks. 
PRESTO. /, ¶ prefle, Italian.] Quick; at 
Swor 


once. ft, 
PRESUMABLY. ad. [from preſume.) With- 
out examination, " Brown, 


To PRESU'ME, v. . ¶ preſomer, French; 
præ ſumo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſuppoſe ; to believe previouſly with- 
out examination, Milton, 
2. To ſuppoſe; to aſirm without imme- 
diate proof. Brown, 
3- To venture without poſitive leave. 


Milton, 
4. To form conſident or arrogant opini- 
ons. Locke. 


5. To make confident or arrogant at- 

tempts. Hooker, 
PRE'SUMER. from preſume.] One that 

preſuppoſes ; an arrogant perſon. Motten. 
PRESU'MPTION. /, [prejumptus, Latin 

preſomption, French. ] 

1. Suppolition previouſly formed. X. Char. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing pre- 


ſuppoſed. re 
An argument ſtrong, but not demon- 
tive, Hooker, 


4. Arrogance ; confidence blind and ad- 
venturous ; preſumptuouſneſs, Dryden. 
5. Unreaſonable confidence of divine fa- 
vour. Rogers. 
PRESU'MPTIVE. @. | preſomptive, French. ] 
1. Taken by previous ſuppoſition. Locke, 
2. Suppoſed : as, the preſumptive heir ; 


the heir 
oppoſed to apparent, oy 


PRE 


3. Confident 3 arrogant; preſumptuous. 
f 5 Breton. 
PRESU'MPTUOUS. a. { preſumprucux, Fr] 
1. Arrogant ; confident; infolent. Shateſp, 
2. Irreverent with reſpect to holy things. 
Milton, 


' PRESUMPTUOUSLY. ad. [ from preſump- 


tuent.] 

1. Arrogantly; irreyerently. Addiſon. 

2. With — and — confidence in 
divine favour. Hammond. 
PRESUMPTUOUSNESS, f. from pre- 

ſemptuons.) Quality of being preſumptu- 

ous; confidence; irreverence. 
PRESUPPO'SAL. ſ. { pre and ſuppoſal.? 
Suppoſal previouſly formed. Hoc ber. 


o PRESUPPOYSE. v. a. {preſupprſer, Fr. 


pre and ſuppoſe.] To ſuppoſe as previous. 
Hooker. 
PRESUPPOSI TION. ſ. [preſupprſition, Fr. 
Suppoſition previouſly formed. 
FPRESCURMTSE. ſ. [ and ſurmiſe.] Sur- 
miſe previouſly formed. Shakeſpeare, 
PRETENCE. /. [pret-nſvs, Latin. 
1. A falfe argument grounded upon fictiti- 
ous poſtulates. Tillotſon. 
2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is 
not real, Clarendon, Wake. 
3. Aſſumption; claim to notice. Evelyn. 
4. Claim true or falſe. Milos. 
5, Something threatened, or held out to 
rerrify, Shakeſpeare, 
To PRETEND. . a. [ pretmnde, Latin. ] 
1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. Dryd. 
2. To pretend; to foreſhow. Hayward, 
3- To make any app-arance of having ; 
to 2 oP. 5 Milion. 
4. To ſhow hypocritically. Decay of Piety. 
5. To hold _ as a dlufive 5 


Milton, 

6. To claim. Dryden. 
To PRE'TEND. v. #. 

1. To put in aclaim truly or falſely. Dryd. 

2. To preſume on . to do any thing; 


to profefs preſumptuouſſy. Brown, 
PRETENDER. /. {from pretend.) One 
who lays claim to any thing. Pope. 


PRETE/NDINGLY. od. | from pretending. 


Arrogantly; tuouſſy. Collier. 
PRETENSION. ſ. | rætenſo, Latin.] 

1. Claim true or falſe. Srorft, 
2. Fictitious appearance. Bacon. 
PRE!TER. /. [g; Ster, Latin.] A partiele, 
- which prefixed to words of Latin original, 
ſignifies befide. 


PRETERIMPERFECT. . In grammar, 
denotes the tenſe not perfecily paſt. 
PRE'TERIT. . { preterit, French; præ- 
teritus, Latin.] Faſt. 
PRETERUTION. ſ. { preterition, French; 
from preterit.] The act of going paſt ; the 
ſtate of being paſt. 


PRE'TERITNESS. /. [from preteric.] State 
A 7 


PRE 
of being paſt ; not preſence; not futurity: 
PRETER LA'/PSED, a. [ ræterlapſus, Lat.] 
Paſt and gone. Walker. 
PRETERLE'GAL. a. [ prater and gal. ] 
Not agreeable to law. King Charles. 
PRETER MVSSION, +, { pretermiſſion, Fr. 
pretermiſfio, Latin.] The act of omitting. 
To PRETERMTT, », a. [pretermitto, La- 
tin,] To paſs by. Bacon. 
PRE'TERNATURAL. a9 fo eter and na» 
tural.) Different from is natural ; 


irregular, Soutb, 


PRE TERNATURALLY. ad. [from pre- 
ternatural.] Manner different from the 
common order of nature. Bacon, 

PRE'TERNATURALNESS, ſ. [from pre- 
ternatural. ] Manner different from the or- 
der of nature. 

PRETERPERFECT. a. [ pr æteritum per- 
feftum, Latin. A grammatical term 
pu to the tenſe which denotes time a 
_ paſt | 

PRETERPLUPERFECT, . | pretteritum 

* gue 1 Latin] The gramma- 

tical epithet for the tenſe denoting time 
relatively paſt, or paſt before ſome other 
aſt time. 

PRETF XT. ſ. [pretextus, Latin] Pre- 
tence; falſe appearance; falſe all — 

ane, 


PRF TOR. /. [ preter, Latin ] The Roman 


judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a 


mayor. Sp-Hator. 
PREIO RIAN. @. { pratorianus, Latin; 
pretorien, French. ] Judicial; exerciſed by 
the pretor. Bacon. 
PRET TILL. ad. [from pretty.) Neatly ; 
elegantly ; pleaſingly. Bacon. 
PRETTINESS, . (from pretty.) Beauty 
without dignity. More, 
PRE'TTY, a. {przr, fmery, Saxon; pretto, 
Italian; prat, prattigh, Dutch,}] 
1. Neat; elegant. Watts, 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. - 
Spefator. 
3 It is uſed in a kind of diminutive con- 
tempt in poetry, and in converſation. Ad. 
4. Not very ſmall. Aber. 
PRETTY. d. In ſome degree. Neroten. 
| Arterbuvy. Baker. 
To PREVA'IL. v. . { prevalorr, French 


1. To be in force; to have effeft; to have 


power ; to have influence, Locke, 
2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority. 

King Ghar'es. 
3. To gain influence; to operate effetu» 
b. t 


7. 
4. To perſuade or induce by entreaty. 
PREVATLING, 2. [from prevail.| Predo- 
minant, having moſt influence. Rowe, 
FREVAFLMENT. /. [from prevorl. ] Pre- 
valence, | W 


p R E 


PRE/VALENCE. } {: [prevalence French ; 


PRE!/VALENCY. I prewalentia, low Latin. ] 
Superiority; influence; predominance. 
Clarendon. 
PRE'VALENT. a. \ prewalens, Latin.] ' 
1. Victorious; gaining ſuperiority. South. 
2. Predominant ; powerful. Milton. 
PREVALENTLY. ad. [from prevalent.] 
Powerfully ; forcibly. Prior. 
To PREVARICATE. v». . { prevaricor, 
Latin. ] To cavil; to quibble ; to ſhuffle, 
Stilling fleet. 


PREVARICA'TION. /. C erævaricatio, La- 


tin.] Shuffle; cavil, Add: ſon. 
PREVARICA'TOR. /. [prevaricator, La- 
tin.] A caviller ; a ſhuffler. 


To PREVE/NE. v. 4. ¶ prevenio, Latin.] 


To hinder. | 
PREVE/NIENT, @. [ prevenien!, Latin.] 
Preceding; going betore ; preventive. 

Milton. 
To PREVENT. v. 3. | prevenio, Latin; 
prevenir, French. 


I. To go before as a guide; to go before, 


making the way eaſy. Common Prayer. 
2. To go betore to be before; to antici- 
pate. Bacon. 


3. To preoccupy; to preengage; to at- 
tempt firſt, King Cbarls. 
4. To hinder; to obviate ; to obſtruct. 


Atterb . 
To PREVE'NT. v. a. To come before the 
time. Bacon. 


PREVENT ER. . [from prevent. ] 
1. One that goes before. acon, 
2. One that hinders ; an hinderer ; an ob- 


ſtructer. | 
PREVENTION. 4. [ prevention, French, 
Milton. 


from preventum, Latin. 
1. The actof going before. 
2. Preoccupation z anticipation. Sbaleſp. 
3- Hinderance ; obſtruction. Milton. 
4. Prejudice; prepoſſeſſion. Dryden. 
PREVENTIONAL. @. [from prevention. 
Tending to prevention. | 
PREVENTIVE. a. [from prevent. 
x. Tending to hinder, acon. 
2. Preſervative; hindering ill. Breton. 
PREVEN TIVE. /. [trom prevert.] A pre- 
8 that which prevents; an anti- 
Ote. 
FREVE/NTIVELY. ad. [from preventive.] 
In ſuch a manner as rends to prevention. 
' Brown, 
PREVIOUS. 3. | previus, Latin.] Ante- 
c:dent ; going before ; prior. Burnet, 
PR 7VIOUSLY. ad. from previous.] Be- 
torehand z antecedently. Prior. 
PR#/VIOUSNESS. /. Hirom previous.] An- 
tecedence. 
PREY. /. [ preda; Latin.) 
1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething 
to be ſeized; ravine; plunder. Clarendon. 
2. Ravage; depredation.” Shakeſpeare, 


PRI 


3. Animal of prey, is an animal that liv 


on other animals. 


7 Addiſon. 
PRE'YER. /. [from prey.] Robber; de- 
vourer ; plunderer, | 
PRVAPISM. /. [ priapiſmus, Lat. priapiſme, 

French. ] A preternatural tenſion. Bacon. 
PRICE. /. | prix, French; pretium, Latin. ] 

1. Equivalent paid for any thing. Bacon, 
2. Value; eſtimation; ſuppoſed excel- 
lence, Bacon, 
3. Rate at which any thing is ſold. Locke. 
4. Reward; thing purchaſed at any rate, 

| Pepe. 
To PRICE, v. . To pay for. Spenſer, 
To PRICK. v. «, [ppucian, Saxon. 
1. To pierce with a ſmall puncture. 4. 
2. To form or erect with an acuminated 


point, Bacen, 
3. To fix by the point. Newton. 
4. To hang on a point. Sandy:, 


5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 

Shakeſpeare, 
6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel; to in- 
cite, Pope, 
7. To pain; to picrce with remoſe. 


Aci: ii. 37s 
8. To make acid, Hudibrate 
9. To mark a tune. 
To PRICK. v. n. | prijken, Dutch ] 
1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. 
2. Tocome upon the ſpur. Spenſer, Milton, 
PRICK. /. [pnicca, Saxon. ] 
1, A ſharp ſlender inſtrument ; any thing 
by which a puncture is made. Dames. 
2. A thorn in the mind; a teaſing and 
tormenting thought; remorſe of conſei- 


ence. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 
Carew, 


4. A point; a fixed place, Shakeſpeare. 
A puncture. Browns 
The print of a hare in the ground, 
PRICKER. J- [from prick.} 
1. A ſharp-pointed inſtrument. Moxon, 
2. A light horſeman, Hayward. 
PRI'CKET. /. | from prick. ] A buck in his 
ſecond year. Mamwoed. 
PRI/CKLE. /. {from prick.] Small ſharp 
point, like that of a brier. Warts. 
PRI'CKLINESS. /. {from prickly ] Fulneſs 
of ſharp points. 
PRI'CKLOUSE. /. [e- ick and louſe. ] A word 
of contempt for a taylor. L' Efirange. 
PRI'CKSONG, ſ. | prick and ſong.) Song 
ſet to muſick. Sbal. ſpeare. 
PRICKLY, a. [from prick.] Full of ſharp 
ints. Bacon, 


PRICKMADAM, 7 A ſpecies of let 
PRI'CK - 


PRI 


PRI'CKPUNCH. /. A piece of tempered 
ſteel, with a round point at one end, to 
rick a round mark in cold iron. Moon. 
PRFCK WOOD. /. A tree. 
PRIDE. /. pix or pnyd, Saxon. 


7. ate and unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. 
Mi ton. 

2. Inſolence; rude treatment of others. 
Milton. 


3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 
1 Generous elation of heart. Smith. 
Elevation ; dignity. , Shakeſpeare. 
I Ornament ; ſhow ; decoration. Milton. 
7. Splendour; oſtentation. Dryden. 
8. The ſtate of a female beaſt ſoliciting the 
male. peare. 
To PRIDE. v. a, [from the noun.] Te 
make proud; to rate himſelf high. 


Government of the Torgue. 
PRIE. ſ. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 
PRIEF for proof. Spenſer 


Tuſſer. 
PRVER. /. =— pry-] One who — 
1 too narrow 4 fre, Fr.) 
RIEST. nerv, Saxon; preſrve, Fr. 
1, One UA des in ſacred offices . 
Milton. 
2. One of the ſecond order of the hicrar- 
chy, above a deacon, below a biſhop. 
Rove, 
PRI'ESTCRAFT. Je | prieſe and _ J Re- 
ligious frauds, Hator. 
PRIE'STESS. Lo [from prieſt fy woman 
who officiated in heathen rites. Addiſon. 
PRIE/STHOO ww from prreſe.] 
1. The office and character of a prieſt. 
Whigifte, 
2. The order of men ſet apart for holy 
ofhces. D ryden, 
3+ The ſecond order of the b 
ys = * . [from priefe eſe. |] 7 The 
rance or manner of a p 
PRIESTLY. a. [from gig Becoming a 
rrieſt; ſacerdotal; belonging to a nary 
out 
PRIE'STRIDDEN. 3. [ prieſe and ridden, ] 


Managed or governed by prieſts. Swift. 
To PRIEVE, for prove. Spenſer. 
PRIG. . A , conceited, _ prag- 

matical, little fellow. pettator. 


PRILL. « A birt or turbot, Ainſworth. 
PRIM.' a: [by contraction from primitrve, ] 
Formal; preciſe ; aſſectedly nice. Si 
To PRIM. v. . {from the adjective. ] 
deck up preciſcly ; to form to an Ace 


nicety. 
PR I'MACY. « | primatie, French.] The 
chief ecel | ſtation, Clarendom, 
PRI'MAGE. ſ. The freight of a ſhip Airfeo, 
PRIMAL. @ { primer, Lat.] Firſt. A word 
not in uſe. 


PRYMARILY. ad. [from primary.) Ori- 
ginally; in the firſt intention, Brown. 


PAVMARINESS. / {from primory.} Ihe 


Shakeſpeare. 


PRI 


ſtate of being firſt in act or intention. Nor, 


PRIMARY. a. { primarivs, Latin. 
1. Firſt i L f 1 
Ralugh, 


2. — 5 wy firſt, 4 ial 
3. Fir i ief; principal. Bent, 
ATE. 27. French; primas, 
Latin.] The chief eecleſiaſtick. Arb ff. 
PRIMATESHIP. from primate, ] The 


dignity or office of a primate. 


PRIME f 1 wry Latin. 
of the day; the dawn ; 


1. The 

the mornin Milron, 
2. The . the early days. Miter, 
3 The be Swi 


part | 
4+ The ſpring of life. Dryden. 
4 . aller, 
of perfection. Woodward. 
The fe canonical hour, 
& T he firſt part the beginning. 
PRIME. 4. Linn; Latin. ] 
1. Early; blooming. Milton, 
2. Principal; firſt rate. Clarendon, 
3. Firſt; original. Locke. 
. Excellent, Shakeſpeare, 
To PRIME. v. a. [from the noun,] 


1. To put in the firſt powder; to put 
powder in the pan of a gun. Boyle. 
2. [ Primer, French, to begin.] To lay 


the firſt colours on in painting. 
PRIMELY. ad. [from prime. } 
1. Originally; primarily; in the on 
South, 


2. Excellently ; ; ſupremely well, 
PRI'MENESS. /. [from 2.10 

1. The ſtate of being birſt. 

2. Ex 
PRIMER. 

1. An office of the bleſſed vi 22 

2. A ſmall prayer-book in which chi 

are taught to read. Locke, 
PRIMERO, ſ. [Spaniſh ] 9 


re. 


PRIME VAL. pot „, Lat.] Ori- 
RIMF/VOUS, I ginal; ſach as was at firſt. 
RIMITIAL. 3. mitius, primitiæ, La- 


tin. ] Being of the firſt production. Ainſw, 

4b E. 3. [ primutif, Fr, primitivus, 
n. 

1. Ancient; original; eſtabliſhed from the 

beginning " Tillotſon, 

2. — aſſectedly ſolemn ; imitating 

the ſuppoſed gravity of old times. 

3. Original; N not derivative. Milt. 
PRIMITIVELY. - 7 [from prion.) 

1. Originally; at 

2. Primarily; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule. South. 
PRI'MITIVENESS. /. {trom' primitive. ] 

State of being original ; bon hd con- 


n— E e 3. L erimi 


us, Latin.] 

Firſtborn ; original; p 3 conſtituent; 
elemental, Boyle. 

PRIMO- 


PRI 
PRIMOGF/NTTURE. ſ. ( priviigeritare, 
French.] Seniority ; elderſhip ; ſtate of 
4 being firſt born. Government of the '/ oe. 
PRIMORDIAL. . [-im ,], Latin. 
. Original; exiſting from the beginning. Boyle. 
PRIMO/RDIAL. , {from the adj. } Ori- 
gin ; firſt principle. 
PRIMO'RDIAN. . See Prum, | 
PRIMO'RDIATE. „. _ primordium, 
Latin. ] Original; exiſting from the = 
Boy LH 
PRI'MROSE. ſ. { primula weris, Latin. 
1. A ſlower. Sbhokeſpeare. 
2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay 
PRINCE. J [prince, Fr. privceps, Lat ] 
E. . nce, Fr. princeps, Latin. 
1. A "HAM ah z a Chief — Milton, 
2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings. 
. Ruler of whatever ſex. Camden, 
4. The ſon of a king; in England only the 
eldeſt ſon ; the kinſman of a ſovereign. 
Sidney, 
5. The chief of any body of men. 
Peacham, 
To PRINCE. v. 3. To play the prince; 
to take eſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
PRINCEDOM. / | er prince.) The rank, 
eſtate, or power of the prince ; ſovereignty, 
Milton, 
PRINCELIKE, 3. [prince and lite] Be- 
coming a prince, 00. e 
PRUNCELINESS. /. [from princely. } The 
ſtate, manner, or dignity of a prince. 
PRIUNCELY. 2. {from prince. ] 
1, Having the appearance of one high born, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Having the rank of princes. S1dney, 
3- Becoming a prince ; royal; grand; au- 
guſt. Milton. 
PRUNCELY. ad. [ from prince. ] In a prince- 
like manner. 
PRINCES-FEATHER. J. 
Þ ranth. I 1 | 
RIVNCESS. /. [| princeſe, 
1. A ſovereign fas a woman having ſo- 
vercign command. Granville. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that 


of a queen, 
3. The daughter of a king, S are. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs 
f Wale. 
PRUNCIPAL. 2. [ principalis, Latin.] 


PRI 

1. Sovereignty; ſupreme power. Sidney, 

2. A prince * inveſted with * 

ty. Milion. 

3. The country which gives title to a 
prince : as, the principality of Wales, 

: Temple, 
4. Superiority ; predominance. Taylor, 

PRI'NCIPALLY. ad: | from principal, ] 
Chiefly ; above all; above the reſt. 

PRI'NCIPALNESS. /. T from principal. 

. m principal. 
The ſtate of being ALY al, l 

PRINCI PIA TION. /. [from prinripium, 
mw Analyſis into conſtituent or ele- 
mental parts. Bacen. 

PRUNCIPLE. F. [ principium, Latin.] 
1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial 
ſubſtance, Watts. 
2. Original cauſe. Dryden. 
3. Being productive of other being; ope- 
rative cauſe. Till»jon. 
4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate ; 
firſt poſition from which others are deduced. 

Hooker. 
5. Ground of action ; motive. Addiſen. 
6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 

Addiſon. 

To PRINCIPLE. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet ; to im- 
preſs with any tenet or ill. South, 
2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. Locke. 

PR cox © . {from print. or prim 

PRINCOX, cock. ] A coxcomb; a con - 
ceited perſon ; a pert young rogue Sbaleſp. 

To PRINK. wv. =. | pronken, Dutch.] To 
prank ; to deck for ſhow, 

To PRINT, v. a. {imprimet, empreint, Fr.] 
1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon 
another. Dryden. 
3 thing, ſo as to leave its 

m. 
3. To form by impreſſion. Roſcommen, 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not 
by the pen but the preſs Pope, 

To PRINT. 2. 3. To publiſh a book, Pope, 


PRINT. ſ. [empreinte, French. | 


1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. 
Chapman. 
$ That which being impreſſed leaves its 
orm. 
Pictures cut in wood or copper to be 
mpreſſed on paper. 5 


1. Printely. _ 4. Fifture made by imprefſion. Waller. 
2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eflen= 5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other 
tial. Shakeſpeare. qualities of the types uſed in printing books. 
PRINCIPAL. J. [from the adjettive. ] Dryden. 
1. — a chief; not a ſecond. ow 6. The ſtate of being publiſhed the 
2. One primarily or originally en ; inter. Sbaheſpeare. 
not an & auxiliary. ! 2 = Single ſheet printed and ſold, 229 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. 8. Formal od. Locle. 
| Swift. PRUNTER. /. [from prize ] 

4- The preſident or governour. 1. One that prints books. Digby. 

PRINCIPA'LITY, /. { principaulte, French. ] 2. One that ſtains linen. 
Vor, II. 5 C PRINT» 


NI 


PRINTLESS. a, ſ from prixt.] That which 
leaves no impreſſion. Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
PRYOR. a. [ prior, Latin.] Former; being 
before ſomething elſe ; antecedent ; ante- 
rior. Rogers. 
PRYOR. /, prieur, French.] The head of 
a convent of monks, interior in dignity to 
an abbot. Addiſon, 
PRVORESS. /. [from privr.] A lady ſupe- 
rior of a convent of nuns. Dryden, 
PRIO'RITY. /. from te, adjective. } 
1. The ſtate of being firſt; precedence in 
time. Haywa d. 
2. Precedence in place. Sbaleſpcare. 
PRI ORSHIP. ſ. {from prier.] The ſtate 
or office of prior. ä 
PRVORY, , [from pricr.] A convent in 
dignity below an abbey. Shakeſpeare. 
PRISAGE. /. | from priſe. ] A cuſtom 
whereby the prince challenges out of every 
bark loaden with wine, containing leſs than 
forty tuns, two tuns of wine at his price, 
| Comvel. 
TRI M. ſ. [mgirua.] Apriſmof glaſs is a 
glaſs bounded with two equal and parallel 
triangular ends, and three plain and well 
liſhed ſides, which mect in three paral- 
2 lines, running from the three * of 
one end, to the three angles of the other 


end. Nerbton. 
PRISMA “TICEK. 3. | priſmaſiigue, Fr. from 
iſm.) Formed as a priim. P» 


E. 
PRISMA/TICALLY. a4. | from prifmatich.\ 
In the form of a priſm. ey l. 
RISMOID. /. [wg;7ua and eder. A body 
approaching to the form of a priſm. 
PRISON. ſ. | priſon, French. ] A ſtrong hold 
in which perſons are confined; a gaol. 
© bakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To PRISON, ». a. [from the noun.] 
1. To empriſon ; to ſhut up in hold; to 
reltrain from liberty. 
- 2. To captivate; to enchain. 
3. To confine, Shakeſpeare, 
PRYSONBASE . A kind of rural play, 
commonly called priſonbars. Sardys. 
PRISONER. ſ. [priſonrier, French.] 
1. One who is confined in hold. Bacon, 
2. A captive z one taken by the enemy. 
Bacon. 
3. One under an arreſt. Dryden. 
PRI SON HOUSE. /. Gaol; hold in which 
one is conſined. Shakeſpeare, 
PRIVSONMENT. /. [from priſen.] Conſine- 
ment; impriſonment; captivity. Shak-ſp. 
PRISTINE. a [priflizus, Latin.] Firlt ; 


Milton, 


ancient; original. . Bhbiligs, 
PRIYTHEE. A familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or I pray thee. L' Eftrange. 


PRIVACY. / from private. ] 
1. State of being ſecret z ſecrecy, =» 
2. Retirement; retreat. 

3 


PRI 
. joint knowledge; great fam? 
ty. 


Arbutbnot, 
4. Taciturnity, 
PRIV A'DO. g. [Spaniſh.] - A ſecret friend, 


Bacon. 
PRIVATE. a. e Latin.] 
1. Not open; ſecret, Shakeſpeare. Milieu. 
2. Alone; not accompanied. 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the 
of the community; particular ; op- 
poſed to publick Hos ber. 
4. Particular ; not relating to the publ ck. 
Ia PRIVATT. Sceretly; not publick- 
not openly. Gramnvil e. 
PRIVATE. ſ. A ſecret meſſage. Shakeſp, 
PRVVATEER. J. [from private.] A ſhip 
fitted out by private men to plunder ene- 
mies, Swift, 
To PRIVATEER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, at the 
charge of private perſons. 
PRUVATELY. ad, {from private,] Se- 
cretly; not openly. Shakeſpeare. 
PRUVVATENESS, /. | from private.] | 
1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank 
with the reſt of the community. 
2. Secrecy z privacy, 
3- Obſcurity ; retirement. 
PRIVA'TION, . | privatie, 2 
1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing or 
quality. Davies. 
2. The act of the mind by which, in con- 
ſider ing a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any 
thing appendant. 
3- Ihe act ot degrading from rank or office, 
Bacon. 
PRUVATIVE. a. [ privati uns, Latin. ] 
1. Cauſing privation of any thing. 
2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething; 
not poſitive. Taylor. 
PRUVVATIVE. /. That of which the eſſence 
is the abſence of ſomething, as ſilence is 
only the abſence of ſound. Bacon, 
PRUVATIVELY. ad. ¶ from privative. | 
By the abſence of ſomething neceſſary to 
be preſent ; negatively. Hammond. 
PRI'VATIVENESS. /. [from privarive.] 
Notation of abſence of ſomething that 
| ſhould be preſent. 
PRUVET. J. Evergreen. Miller. 
PR 7 fe. [privilege, Fr. pri vilegium, 
in. 
1. Veculiar advantage. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Immunity ; publick right. - Dryden. 
To PRUVILEGE,- v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To inveſt with rights or immunities ; 
to grant a privilege. Dryden. 
2. To exempt from cenſure or _ 
I * 


Bowe, 
Mott ons 


3. To exempt from paying tax or m__— | 
LO 


a PRI> 


PRO 
PRIVILY. ad. [from prizy.] 2 


privately. ſer. 
PRIVITY. /. { privaute, Fr. from privy, 
1. Private communication. Sperſer. 
2. Conſciouſneſs; joint knowledge. 


Hooker. 
PRIVY. a. [ prive, French.] 
1. Private; not publick ; aſſigned to ſecret 
- uſes, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Secret ; clandeſtine. 2. Mac. 
3. Secret; not ſhown, | Exthiel, 
4. Admitted to ſecrets of (tate. Spectator. 
5. Conſcious to any thing; admitted to 
participation. Dante, 
PRYVY. ſ. Place of retirement; neceſſary 
houſe. Stvift, 
PRIZE. /. prix, French.] 
1. A reward gained by conteſt with com- 
petitors. Addiſon. 
2. Reward gained by any performance, 
| Dryden. 
3. [Priſc, Fr.] Something taken by ad- 
venture; plunder. Pope. 
To PRIZE. v. a. ¶ prifer, French. ] 
1. To rate; to value at a certain price, 
Aecbariab. 
2. To eſteem; to value highly. Dryden. 


PRUZER. ſ. | priſeur, F WN He that 

values. | bakeſpeare. 

PRI'ZEFIGHTER. . | prize and fighter. | 
One that fights publickly for a reward. 


Bramſlon. 
PRO. [ Latin. ] For; in defence of. a 
PROBABULITY, . [ Probabilitat, Latin.] 
Likelihood; appearance of truth; evidence 
ariſing from the preponderation of argu- 
ment. Trilocſon. 
PRO BABLE. 2. { probable, Fr. probabilis, 
Latin.] Likely; having more evidence 
than the contrary. Hooker. 
PRO/BABLY. ad. from probable.] Likely; 
in likelihood. Swift. 
PRO'BAT. /. [Latin.} The proof of wills 
and teſtaments of perſons deceaſed in the 
ſpiritual court, either in common form by 
oath of the executor, or with witneſſes, 
Die. 

PROBA'TION. /. [ probatio, Latin.] 
1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. Sbakeſp. 
2. The act of proving by ratiocination or 
teſtimony. Locke. 


3. { Probation, Fr.] Trial; examination. 


Bacon. 


4. Trial before entrance into monaſtick 


life; noviciate. Pope. 
PROBA'TIONARY, 3. {from probation. ] 
Serving for trial. 
FROBA'TIONER. /. [from probatren. ] 
1. One who is upon trial. Dryd:n, 
2. A novice, Decay of Pity. 
FROBA'TIONERSHIP. . [from proebati- 
oner. ] State of being a probationer; novi- 
ciate. Luckss 


" PROBLEM, . bana. 


PRO 


PRO'BATORY. a, [from probs, Latin! 
Serving for trial, Brambpll, 

PROB A'TUM EST. A Latin expreſſion add+ 
ed to the end of a receipt, ſignifying it is 
tried or proved, a Prior. - 

PROBE. /. [trom prebs, Latin. ] A lender 
wire by which ſurgeons ſcarch the depth 
of wounds. Wiſeman, 

PROBE-SCISSORS. , \ probe and feier. ] 
Sciſſors uſed to open wounds, of which the 
blade thruſt into the orifice has a button at 
the end. Wiſeman, 

To PROBE, v. a. [ preto, Lat.] To ſearch ; 
to try by an inſtrument. South,” 

PRO'BITY. . | provid, Fr. probitar, Lat.] 
Honeſty ; ſincerity; veracity, Fiddes. 

A queſtion 
propoſed, 

PROBLEMA'TICAL, 3. \ preblematique, 
French, | Uncertain ; unſcttled ; diſputed ; 
diſputable. Hoyle. 

PROBLEMA'TICALLY, ad. [from pre- 
biematica/,) Uncertainly, 

PROBO'SCIS. ſ. [probeſ1s, Lat.] A ſnout 
the trunk of an elephant; but it is uſl 
alſo for the ſame part in every creature, 

Milton. 

PROCACIOUS. a. [ procax, Latin. ] Petu- 
lant; looſe. 

1 . [from procacious. } Petu- 

nce. 

PROCATARCTICK. a. [wperalaglind;.] 
Forerunning z antecedent, Harvey. 

PROC ATA RXIS. . [| memdrzg?%g.] The 
pre- exiſtent cauſe of a difeaſe, which co- 
operates with others that are ſubſequent. 

a Cu! « © 

PROCEDURE. /. ¶ procedure, French. TY: 
1, Manner of proceeding ; management; 
conduct. South, 
2. Act of proceeding ; progreſs; proceſs ; 
operation, ale. 
3- Produce ; thing produced. Bacon. 

To PROCEE D. v. n. ¶ procedo, Latin. ] 

1. To paſs from one thing or place to an- 
other. . Dryden. | 
2. To go forward; to tend to the end de- 
ſigned. Ben. Jobn ſon. 
3. To come forth from a place or from a 
ſender. FJobn, 
4. To go or march in ſtate. Ann, 
5. To ilſue; to ariſe; to be the eſſect of; 
to be produced from. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To proſecute any deſign. ke. 
7. To be tranſacted; to be carried on. 
Sbakeſpeare. 
8. To make progreſs ; to advance. Milton, 
9. To carry on juridical proceſs, 
9 Clarendon. 

10. To tranſact; to act; to carry on any 

affuir methodically, Milton, 

11. To take eſſect; to have its courſe. 

Ayliffe. 


5C3 12. Tg 


PRO 
12. To be propagated ; to come by gene- 
ration 


. tlto». 
13. To be produced by the original effici- 
ent cauſe. Milton. 

PRO'CEED. g. Produce 3 as, the proceeds 
of an eftate, 

PROCEE'DER, /. from procred.] One who 
goes forward ; one who makes a progreſs. 

Bacon. 

PK OCEE/DING. /. [ procede, French.] 

1. Progreſs from one thing to another; ſe- 
ries of conduct; tranſaction, Sw1ſt. 
2. Legal pracedure. 

PROCE LLOUS. a. C procelloſus, Lat.] Tem- 
peſtuous. Di. 

PROCE/PTION, /. Preoccupation ; act of 
taking ſomething ſooner than another. 

King Charles. 

PROCE'RITY. . [ſrom procerus, Latin.] 
Talneſs ; height of ſtature, Addiſon, 

PRO/CESS. /. [ proceſſur, Latin.] 
1. Tendency ; progreſſive courſe, Hooker. 
2. Regular and ual progreſs. Knolles. 
3. Courſe; continual flux or paſſage. Hale. 
4. Methodical management of any thing, 
| Boyle 


e. Coarſe of law. Hayw 1rd. 
PROCE'SSION. /. ¶ proceffo, Lat.] A train 
marching in ceremonious ſolemnity. 
Hooker. 
To PROCE/SSION, v. . [from the noun.] 
To go in proceſſion. A low Mord. 
BR OCE/SSIONAL. a. [from proceſſion, ] 
Relating to proceſſion. 
PROCE'SSTONARY. a. [from proceſſion.] 
Conſiſting in proceſſion. Hooker. 
PRO/CHRONISM. /. [werxgmon®-] An 
errour in c:;ronology ; a dating a thing be- 
fore it happened. | Died. 
PRO CIDENCE. /. precidentia, Lat.] Fall- 
ing down; dependence below its natural 
ace. 
r Ti ſ. [ precinfus, Latin.| Com- 
ete aration; preparation brought to 
he cnt of action. | 3 
To PROCLAIM. v. 2. ¶ proclamo, Latin.] 


2. To tell openly. Locke. 
3- To outlaw by publick denunciation. 
g | Sbokiſpeare. 
PROCLAFMER. /. [from proclaim. ] One 
that publiſhes by authority. Milton, 
PROCLAMA'TION, ,. [proclaratie, Lat.] 
1. Publication by authority. Milton. 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
. publiſhed among the people. Clarendon. 
PROCLIVITY. J. I proclivites, Latin. 
1. 1 endency ; natural inelination; pro- 


penſion, Bramball. 
2. Readineſs ; facility of attajning. 


PRO 


PROCLI'VOUS. . [ proclivis, Latin] In- 
clined ; tending by nature, 

PROCONSUL. . [ Latin.) A Roman offi» 
cer, who governed a province with conſu · 
lay anthority. Pieacbam. 

PROCO'NSU! SHIP. J. (from pr ocenſul.] 
The office of a proconſul. 

To PROCRA'STINATE. v. a. ¶ procrofli- 
nor, Latin.] To defer ; to delay; to put 


off from day to day. Sbaleſpeare. 
To PROCRA'STINATE. wv, a. To be di- 


— | Swiſt. 

PROCRASTINA'TION. f. [ procraftinatio, 
Lat.] Delay; dilatorineſs. Decay of Piety. 

PROCRASTINATOR. . {from — 
nate.] A dilatory perſon. 

PRO'CREANT. 4. | procreans, Lat.] Pro- 
duQive ; pregnant. 1 | 

To PRO'CREATE. v. . ¶ precreo, Latin.] 
To generate; to produce. Bentley. 

PROCREA'TION. /. ¶ procreatio, Latin. | 


Gencration ; production. Raleigh, 
PRO/CREATIVE. a. Generative; produe- 
tive. Hale. 


PRO CREATIVENESS. ſ. [from procrea- 
tive. ] Power of generation. Decay of Piety. 

PROCREA'T OR. /. [from procreate,] Ge- 
nerator ; begetter, 

PRO/CTOR. /. [contrafted from procurator, 
1. A manager of another man's affairs. 


Hooker, 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. 
Swift. 


3- The magiſtrate of the univerſity. 
To PRO'CTOR. v. . [from the noun. | To 


manage. Shakeſpeare, 
PRO/CTORSHIP. g. [from profer.] Office 
or dignity of a proctor. Clarendon. 


PRO'CUMBENT. 2. [ procumbens, Latin. 
Lying doun: prone- 

PROCURABLE. . from procure.) To 
be procured ; obtainable ; acquirable. 


Boyle. 
PRO'CURACY. /, [from precure.] The 


—_— of any * 5 
PROC UR ACTION. /. | from procure. [7 
act of procuring. 718 N 
PROCURA TOR. /. [ procuratear, Erench.] 
affairs for 


Manager; one who tranſacts | 
another. Taylor. 
PROCURATORIAL. «. [from procurator.] 
- Made by * proctor. _ — 
ROCURATORY. . m procurator. 
Tending to procuration. 
To PROCU RE. v. 3. [ procure, Latin.] 
1. To manage; to tranſact for another. 
2. To obtain; to acquire. Million. 
3. To perſuade; inp — on. Herbert. 
4. To contrive ; to ard. Sbaleſpeare. 
To PRO CORE. v. 2. To bawd; 43 pimp. 


ryden. 
9 


PRO 


PROCUREMENT. J. The aft of proeur- 


ing. Dryden, 
PROCU'RER, /. [from procure, ] 
1. One that gains; obtainer. Walton. 
2. Pimp; pandar. South. 
PROCURESS, J. [from precure.] A baud. 
Spectato-. 
* a. [ pradigut, Latin. ] Profuſe; 
waſteful; expenſive; laviſh. Philips, 


PRODIGAL. . A waſter ; a ſpendthrift, 
Ben, Jobnſon, 
PRODIGANLITY, / H prodigalite, French. j 
— 48 profuſion; waſte z exceſſive 
Glanville, 
PRODIGALLY. ad. | from prodigal.)] Pro- 
fuſely ; waſltetully ; 1 
„. Fobnſen. Dryden. 
PRODVGIOUS T prodigic ur, Latin, ] 
Amazing; aſtoniſhing; - monſtrous. Bacon, 
r — prodigious, ] 
Amazingl 1 ; aſtoniſhing y; potentoully ; 
R 


enormou ay. 
PRODI'GIQUSNESS. . [from prodigious. ] 
Enormouſneſs ; potentouſneſs ; amazing 


qualities, 
PRODIGY. /. | prodigivm, Latin, ] 

ay pr 
t. Addiſon. 


1. Any thing out of the ordinary 
2. Monſter, 


of nature, from which omens are 
Ben. Febn(on. 
3. Any thing aſtoniſhing for ood 24. 
ator, 
9 2 [ proditio, Latin, | Trea- 
Ainſworth. 
PRODITOR. 7 n ] A traytor. Not 


in uſe, Shakeſpeare. 
PRODITO/RIOUS. a, [from proditer, Lat.] 


1. Trayterqus ; treacherous; perfidious. 


Daniel, 
2. Apt to make _—— Motton. 

To | PRODUCE, v. a. Latin, ] 
1. To offer to the 7 or Pa T/aiab, 
2. To exhibit to the publick. Sift, 


3. To bring as an evidence. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To bear; to bring forth, as a 1 


4. 


: To cauſe; to effect ; 3 to 


Bacon. 


PR DUCE. . [from the verb. 
2. Product; that which any g yiclds 
or brings, ryden. 
* Amount; profit ; gain ; emergent fum 


wy Addiſon, 
PRODUCE T. 4 from praduce ] One that 
exhibits; one that offers. Ayl. — 
PRODUCER: /. {from produce.] One 


generates or produces. Stag 
PRODU'CIBLE. «. { from 
1. Such as may be exhibited. South. 


2. Fck vs may be red or mad 


PRODU'CIBLENESS. , {from 
The ſtate of being producible, 


PRO 


PRODUCT, a Le, Latin,] 


as fruits, grain, 
— Spectator, 
2. Work; 3 Warr. 
3. Thing conſequential ; eſſect. Milton. 
PRODU'CTILE. a. [from prodaco, Latin. ] 
— may be produced. 
ODU CTION. / ! from product. 
7. The act of lee ], Dryden. 


2. The thing r fruit; product. 


Weller, 
3. Compoſitien, Sift. 
PRODUCTIVE. 3. {from produce.] Hav- 


ing the power to produce; fertile ; gene- 
rative; efficient. Niles. 
>= fe [w,0: pur. ] Preface; intro» 
ductio Sui ft. 
PRO ANA“ ION. g. [from raſaso, Lat.] 
1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 
Donne. Youths 
2. Irreverence to holy things or perſons. 
Shakeſpeare, 
PROFANE. a, [ from profanvs, Latin. 
1. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 


South, 
2. Not ſacred ; ſecular, Burner, 
3- Polluted ; not pure. 


Ra lei 5. 
4. Not purified by holy rite. 255 
To PROFANE. v. a, | profane, Latin 
1. To violate; to pollute, Milton. 
2. To put to wrong uſe. Shake'p _ 
PROFA'NELY. ad. [from profane. | 
irreverence to ſacred names or things. 
2 £/dras, 
PROFA'NER. ſ. [from profane. ] Polluter ; 
violater, Hooker, 
PROFA'NENESS, /. [from profane } Irre- 
verence of what is ſacred. den. 
PROFE'CTION, 4 [ profeFio, Latin. 1744. 
vance; progreſſion Brown. 
To PROFE'SS. v. 4. | profeſſur, Latin. 
1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of 


any opinion or paſſion. Milton. 
2. To make a of any ſentiments wy 
loud declaration. Sbake 
3. To declare N one's {kill — 
art or ſcience, ſo as to invite Ws" 
cclu 
To PROFE'SS v. . 
1. To declare open Shakeſpeare. 
2. To declare . Shakeſpeare, 
PROFE'SSEDLY. ad. [ from profeſſed * 
— to open 2 7 5 im- 


PROFE'SSION. /. [from profeſe. 
1. Calling; 2 3 


Spratt. 

2. Declaration. wift, 
3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any 
party or opinion, Till-tjon. 
PROFESSIONAL. a. [from profeſſion. ] Re- 


lating to a particular calling or profeſſion. 


Clariſſa. 
PRO» 


PRO 


PROFF/SSOR, /. [ profeſſevr, French. ] 
1. One who declares himſelf of any opinion 


or party. Bacon, 
2. One who publickly praQiſes or teaches 
an art, Swift. 
3. One who is viſibly religious. Locle. 


PROFF/SSORSHIP. /. [from profeſſor. ] 
The ſtation or office of a publick teacher, 
Walton. 
To PROFF'ER. v. . [ profero, Latin. 
1. To propoſe; to offer. Milton. 
2. To attempt. Ainſworth. 
PRO/TFER. /. {from the verb.] 
2. Offer made; ſomcthing propoſed to ac- 


ceptance, Clarendon. 
2. Eſſay; attempt. Bacon. 
PRO'FFERER. 7 [from profſer.] He that 
offers. Col. ier. 
PROFI/CIFNCE. 7 /. [from proficio, Lat.] 
TROrVCIENCY. } Profit; advancement 


in any thing; improvement gaincd. 

| Ropers. 

PROFICIENT. /. [ proficient, Latin] One 
who has made advancement in any ſtudy 
or buſineſs. Boyle, 

PROFICUOUS. a. [ proficuus, Latin. } Ad- 
vantageous; uſciul, Phillips. 

TROFYLE. /. { prefiie, French.) The ſide 


face; half face. Dry den. 
PRO FIT. /. [ profit, French. 
x. Gain; pecuniary advantage. Swift. 


2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. Bucon. 
3. Improvement; advancement ; pro fici- 


ency. | 
To PRO FIT. v. . {prefiter, French.) 
3. To benefit; to advantage. Job. 


2. To improve; to advance. Dy den. 
To PRO FIT. =». . 

1. To gain advantage. Arbuthnot, 

2. To make improvement. D: yen, 


3. To be of uſe or advantage. P-1or, 
FPRO'FiTABLE. @. | profuatie, Fr. from 


oft. 

4 Gainful ; lucrative. Bacon, 

2. Uſeful ; advantageous, Arbutbnot. 
PRO'FITABLENESS. /. [ from prefitab le.] 

1. Gainfulneſs. 

2. Uſefulneſs z advantageouſneſs. 
PRO'FITABLY. ad. [| from prefiravle.] 

7. Gainfully. 

2. Advantageouſly ; uſefully. Wake, 
PRO/FITLESS. a. | from preſt.] Void of 

gain or advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'FLIGATE. a. [ prefligatus, Latin. ] 

Abandoned; loſt to virtue and decency ; 
. ſhameleſs, Roſcommon, 
PRO FLIGATE. ſ. An abandoned ſhame- 

leſs wretch. | Swft. 
To PRO'FLIGATE. v. a. [ preflige, Lat.] 


Te drive away. Harvey. 
TROFLIGATELY. «ad, [from profiigate.] 
Shamcleſly, : Stu. 


PRO 


PRO'/FLIGATENESS. ſ. {from pr. fi gate.) 
Ihe quality of being Lew mg e 
PRO'FLUENCE. /. from profiuent.} Pro- 
greſs; courſe. otton, 
PRO/FLUENT. 3. [ from prefluent, Latin. ] 
Flowing forward, Milton. 
PROFO UND. a. [| profundus, — 
1. Deep ; deſcending far below the ſur- 
face; low with reſpect to the neighbouring 
laces. Milton. 
2. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind. 
3. Lowly; humble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiſſive, 


Duppa, 

4. Learned beyond the common reach. 
Hooker, 

in contrivance. Hoſea, 


8. 
PRO FO UND. . | 
1. The deep; the main; the ſea. Sandys. 
2. The abyſs, Milior. 
To PROFO UND. v. 3. [from the noun.] 
To dive; to penetrate, Glanville, 
PROFO/UNDLY. ad. | from prefound.] 
1. Deeply; with deep concern. Shakeſp, 
2. With great degrees of knowledge; with 
deep inſight. Dryden. 
PROFO'UNDNESS. ſ. [ from profound. ] 
1, Depth of place. | 
2. Depth of knowledge, 
PROFUNDITY, "4 egys profound.) Depth 
of place or knowlcdpe. Million. 
PRO FC “SE. a. | profuſus, Lat | Laviſh; too 
liberal ; prodigal ; overabounding. Adaiſon. 
PROFU'SELY. od. | from profuſe, } 
1. Laviſhly ; prodigally. 
2. With exuberance. Thomlon, 
PROFU'SENESS, ſ. | from profuſe.] Laviſh- 
neſs ; prodigality. Dryden. Altterbury. 
fufio, Latin) 


PROFU'SION. . | pr» 
1. Lavillineſs ; prodigality.; extravagance. 
Rowe, 
2, Laviſh expence ; ſuperfluous effuſion, 
Hayward. 
3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. Addiſon. 
To PROG. v n. 
1. To rob; to ſteal. 
2. To ſhift meanly for proviſions. L' Ef, 
PROG. /. [from the verb.] Victuals; pro- 
viſion of any kind. Swift, Congreve. 
FROGENER A'TION. q. { progenero, Lat.] 
The act of begetting ; propagation. 
PROGE/NITOR. /. | progenitus, Latin.] A 
forefather; an anceſtor in a direct line. 
Addiſon, 
PRO'GENY. ſ. [ pregenie, old Fr. progenies, 
Latin.) Offspring; race; generation. Zadiſ. 


Hooker, 


PROGNO'STICABLE. @. — progrefite 
cate. | Such as may be foreknown or fore- 
told. Brown. 


To PROGNO'STICATE. ».. [from prog- 


neſlick | To foretel; ro foreſhow, Clarend. 
PROGNOSTICA'TION, . (from props 
_ poſttcete.] 6 Bs The 


P RO 


1, The act of forcknowing or ſoreſnowing. 
Burnet, 
2. Foretoken. - Sidney. 
PROGNOSsTICA/TOR, ſ. [from prognoſti- 
cate.] Foreteller ; forcknower. 
Government of the Tongue, 
PROGNO'STICK. 2. | wpyrogixt;. | Fore- 
tokening diſeaſe or recovery. 
PROGNO'STICK. . [frum the adjective.] 
1. The {killof foretelling diſeaſes, or the 
event of dilcaſes, Arbutbnot. 
2. A prediction. Swift. 
4- A token forerunning. South, 
PRO/ 10 1 EES. ſ. [ progres, Fr. from pregreſſus, 
Latin. 
1. Courſe; proceſſion ; paſſage. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, Pope. 
2. Advancement ; motion forward. 
Bacon, Swift, 
3. Intellectual improvement; advance- 
ment in knowledge. 
4. Removal from one place to another. 
' Derbam, 
5. A journey of ſtate z a circuit. Bacon, 
To PRO'GRESS. v. n, | p: ogredior, Latin, ] 
To move forward; to paſs, Shakeſpeare. 
PROGRE/SSION, f. [ progreſſio, Latin. } 
1. Proceſs ; regular and gradual advance. 
Newton, 


2. Motion forward, Brown, 
3. Courſe; paſſage. Sbakeſpeare. 
4. Intellectual advance. ele. 


PROGRE'SSIONAL. 4. [from pregreſ- 
Hon.] Such as are in a ſtate of enereaſe or 
advance. Brown, 

PROGRE'SSIVE. a. [ progreſſif, French. ] 
Going forward ; advancing. Breton. 

PROGRE/SSIVELY. ad. from progreſſive.) 
By gradual ſteps or regular courſe. Holder. 

PROGRE/SSIVENESS. ,. [from progreſ- 
five.) The ſtate of advaneing. 

To PRO/HIBIT. v. 4. [ probibeo, Latin, ] 


1. To forbi4; to interdict by authority. 
Sidney. 
2. To debar; to hinder. Milton. 


PROHPF&zITER. /. [from ęprebibit.] For- 
bidder; interdicter. | 
PROHIBUVTION. /. [ prohibition, French. ] 
Forbiddance; interdict; act of forbidding. 
Tillotſon, 
PROHUBITORY. . [from prabibit.] Im- 
plying prohibition ; forbidding, Ayliffe. 
To PROJECT, v. a. [projettus, Latin.} 
1. To throw out ; to caſt forward. Pope. 
2. To exhihit a form, as of the image 
thrown on a mirrour. Dryden. 
3 [ Projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme ; to form 
in the mind; to contrive. South. 
To PRO/JECT. wv. 3. To jut out; to 
| hoot forward; to ſhoot beyond ſomething 
next it. 
PRO/JECT, /. [projet, Fr, from the verb.] 
Scheme; contrivance., Regers. 


= 


Locke. 


'PRD 
PROJE'CTILE. /. {from the adj.] A body 


put in motion. Cb. yne. 
PRUJE'CTILE, a. [ prejecliie, French. ] Im- 

pelled forward. Arbutbnot, 
PROJECTION, /. [from project.] 

1. The act of ting forwards. 

2. [ Prejection, Fr.] Pl, 


Rrxvn. 
n; deliacation. 

Waits. 
3. Scheme; plan of action. 
4. In chemiſtry, criſis of an 


PROJF/CTOR. /. [from proje#. 

1. One who forms fchemes or deſigns. 
Addiſon. Rogers. 

2. One who forms wild impracticable 

ſchemes. Pope. 

PROJE/CTURE. / [ projeAure, Fr. prejec- 
twa, Latin.] Ajutting out, 

To PROIN. v. a. [a corruption of pruxe, ] 
To lop ; to cut; to trim; to prune. 

Ben. Fobnſon. 

To PROLA “TE. v. 9.| prolatum, Latin. ] To 
pronounce; to utter. Texwel”. 

PROLA'TE. 8. [ prolatus, Latin. ] Oblate; 
flat. Cbeyne. 

PROLATION. g. [ prolatur, Latin.] 
1. Pronunciation; utterance. 
2. Delay; act of deterring. 

PROLEGO'MENA. /. [wpoeyturrn,] Pre- 
vious diſcourſe ; introduQtory obſervati- 
ons. 

PROLE/PSIS. . [wpiandi;] A form of 
rhetorick, in which objections are antici- 
pated, Bramball. 

PROLE/PTICAL. 3. {from prolepfis.] Pre- 
vious ; antccedent. ' Glanville. 

PROLEPTICALLY. ad. | from prote; tical.) 


operation. 


Bacon. 


Ray. 


By way of anticipation. Clariſſa. 
PROLETA'KIAN. a. Mean; wretched ; 
vile; vulgar. Hd bra. 


PROLIFICA'TION. . 1 — and facto, 
Latin.] Generation of children. Brown. 
PROLUFICK. 0 a | prolifigue, French. 
PROLIFICAL. Fruittul; generative ; 
pregnant ; productive. Dryd n. 
PROLUFIC ALLY. a. [from prolifick.] Fruit- 
fully; pregnantly. 
PROLPVK. a. [ proltxus, Latin, ] 
1. Long; tedious z not conciſe, Digby. 
2, Of long duration. e. 
PROLVXIOUS. a. (from prolix. ] Dilatory; 
tedious. Jbakeſpeare. 
PROLVUXITY. /. { prolixite, French. } Te- 
diouſneſs ; tireſome length; want of bre- 
Vity. Boyle. 
PROLVXLY. ad. {from prolix.] At great 
gh 3 tediouſly. Dryden. 
PROLV 
neſs, 
PROLOCU'TOR. /. [Latin.) The foreman; 
the ſpeaker of a convocation. Soft. 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP, /. [from prolocu- 
tor.] Tho office or dignity of pro pe 


f 2 
XNESS. /. [from prolix,] Tediouſ- 


- * * 
. — —— 2 — 


PRO 

PROLOGUE, 4. *.] , 
1. Preface z boca to any diſcourſe 
or performance. Miltos, 
2. Something ſpoken before the entrance 
of the actors of a play. Shakeſpeare. 
To PRO/LOGUE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

To introduce with a formal preface. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Ta PRO'LONG., v. @. | prolenpuer, French. ] 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
out. . Milton. 
2. Toput off toa diſtant time, Shakeſpeare. 
RE ſ. ¶ prolongation, Fr. 
1. The aft of lengthening. Bacon. 
2. Delay to a longer time. Bacon, 
PROLU'SION. /. | pro'ufic, 1 ——___k 

tainments; performance of diverſion, 
» c n. 
ROMINENT. 2. | prominent, Lat.] Stand- 
ing out beyond the near parts; protube- 
rant; extant. Brown, 
PRO/MINENCE. 7 /. [ preminentia, Lat.] 
PRO'MINENCY. | Protuberance z extant 
part, Addiſon, 
PROMI'SCUOUS, a. [promiſcuvs, Latin. ] 
Mingled ; confuſed ; undiſtingui 


PROMISCUOUSLY. ed. [from promiſcu- 
6. With confuſed mixture; indiſcrimi- 
_— r few, Lap 28 

PROMISE. ſ. ¶ promiſſum, Latin. 

2 — ſome benefit to be con · 


ſered. Dryden. 


Tillot ſon. 


2. Performance of promiſe; grant of the 
thin promiſed, Ati. 
3. > A expectation. Shakeſpeare, 


To PROMISE. v. 4. | promitto, Lat.] To 
make declaration of ſome benefit to becon- 
ferred, Temple, 

To PRO*MISE. VV. N. 

1. To aſſure one by a promiſe. . 

2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill, 

Shateſpeare. 

PRO'MISEBREACH. /. [breach and pre- 
miſe.] Violation of promiſe, Shakeſpeare. 

PRO'MISEBREAKER. ſ. [ promiſe and 
break] Violater of promiſes. Shakeſpeare. 

PRO/MISER. /. [from promiſe.] One who 

miſes | Ben. Jabaſon. 

PRO/MISSORY, . Containing profeſſion 
of ſome benefit to be conferred. Arbuthnot, 

PRO/MISSORILY. ad. | from promiſſory.] 
By way of promiſe, rown, 

PRO'MONT, I promontorium. 

PRO'MON TORY. 5 Latin.} A headland ; 
a cape ; high land jutting into the ſea, 

| Suckling, 

To PROMO TE. v. . | prometus, Latin. ] 
1. To forward; to advance, Milton. 
2. [Promouecir, Fr.] To elevate; to ex- 
alt 3 to prefer. Milton. 

PROMO TER. . [ promoteur, French.] 


PRO 
1. Advancer; forwarderz encourage, 
Atterbury; 
2, Informer 3 makehate, Tuſſer, 


PROMOTION. /. ¶ promotion, Fr.] Ad- 
vancement; encouragement; exaltation 
to ſome new honour or rank; preferment. 

To PRO'MOVE. e . { Latin 
0 . ©. 4. | promoveo, Latin. 
To forward; to advance; to promote. . 


PROMPT. a. [ prompt, French. ] 
1. Quick; ready; acute; caſy. 
Quick; petal "Oo. 

2. Quick; petulant. den. 
3 Ready without heſitation; — no 
new motive. Dryden. 
4. 8825 told down : as, prompt pay- 
ment. 

To PROMT. v. @. { prontare, Ttalian.] 
1. To aſſiſt by private inſtruction; to help 
at a loſs. Aſcham. Stilling fleet. 
2. To incite z to inſtigate, Shakeſpeare. 

- 2 remind. * roWn, 

MPTER. ſ. [from prompe. 
1. One who UA a publick ue by 
ſuggeſting the word to him when he fal- 
ters, 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. An admoniſher; a reminder. 
L' Eſerange, 
PRO'MPTITUDE. / [ prompticude, Fr.] 


Readineſs ; eral 
PRO'MPTLY. ad. [from gar Ren- 
tiouſly 


neſs ; quickneſs ; ity. 
PRO'MPTURE. . {from prompe.] Sug- 


PRO'MPTURY. /. ¶ promptuariom, Latin. }] 
A ſtorchouſe ; a repolitory ; a magazine, 
PROMULGATE RNS 
To v. a. , Lat, 
To publiſh ; Ga ENT? 
claration. Locke, 
PROMULGATION. . ſo, Lat.] 
Publication ; open exhibition, South, 
PROMULGA TOR. , [from promulgate. ] 
Publiſher ; open teacher. Decay of Piety. 
To PROMULGE. v. . [from ulgo, 
Latin.) To promulgate; to publiſh ; to 
teach * 
PROMU'LGER. ſ. [from promalg :.] Pubs 
liſner; prom . Atterbury. 
PRONA “TOR. /. A muſcle of the radius, 
PRONE, 3. {pronus, Latin.] 
1. Bending downward; not erect. Milton. 
2. Lying with the face downwards: con- 


to upine. = _ 
„ FT $ headlong; wo- 
abt ee K — 
4. Declivous; Blackmore 


5. Inclined ; . diſpoſed. South, 
1. 


PRO 


x; The ſtate of ble bbs; not 


erectneſs. Brown. 
2: The tate of lying with the face down- 
wards; not ſupineneſs. 
2 Deſcent; deelivity. 

| 1 Inclination; propenſion; Are prey oo bar 


R ben, Dutch, to ſqueeze. 
Pao Gr, Dan Te 
PRONITY, ,. [from prone] _ 


PRONOUN. g. [pronemen, Latin. ] Words 
uſed inſtead of nouns or names. 


Clarke, 

To PRO NONE. v. a. [ prononcer, Fr. 
„cio, Latin. ] 

1. To ſpeak ; to utter. Jeremiah. 


2. To utter ſolemnly ; to utter confident- 
ly. Shakeſpeare, 

To form or articulate by the organs of 
pech Holder 


4. 72 utter rhetorically. 
To PRONOUNCE. v. . To ſpeak with 


confidence or authority. South, 
PRONOUNCER. /. [from pronounce] One 
who unces. liffe. 


PRONUNCIATION. /. { pronunciatis, Lat.) 


Fu The aft or mode of Ar vor Holder. 
ROOF. ſ. [from 
1. Salad, ; ay wore convincing token: 


Locke, 

2. Teſt ; trial ; experiment. Milton. 

3. Firm temper; impenetrability. 2 

N hardened till it will abide a 

by certain trial. h a of « 

4. In np; the rou ught of 4 

Ree eſt pulled. gh 2 

SING ru xe able to reſiſt, 


Collier. 
PROOFLESS. a. [from provf. Un _y 
wWantin 2 1 * 
To PROP, v. a. [ proppen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſupport by * placed under. 
or againſt. Milton, 
2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or agal ſt, 


— 
3. To ſuſtain ; to ſupport. 


PROP. . [ proppe, Dutch. 18. 
ſtay; that ect which any ** 


PRO/PAGABLE. a. {from ate. 
Such as may be ſpi a. — 

To PRO'PAGAT . [propage, Lat.] 
1. To continue or ſpread by generation of 
ſucceſſive production. Otxway. 
2. To extend; to widen, Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To carry on from place to place; to 


Newton. 


4 To encreaſe ; to promote. Shakeſpeare, 
"<6 X'S crate. 
To PR PAGATE. . 6. To have of- 
ſpring. Milton. 
Vor. II. 


Te PROPEND. . n, y- 


PRO 


PROPAGA'TION. 72 Er, atio, Latin.] 
Continuance or di y generation or 
ſucceſſive production. Wiſeman. 

PROPAGA'T OR. /. [from propapare.] 

* — who continues by ſucceſſive pro- 
uQtion 


2. A ſpreader ; a promoter. Addiſon. 
To PROPE/L. u. 4. [ propello, Latin. ] To 


drive forward. Harv 
opendes, Lat To 
incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in fa- 


your of any thing, Sbakeſpeares 
PROPE/N DENCY. / from propend. 

1. Inclination or Galen ency of deſire to any 

thing. 


2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh.) Pre- 
conſideration ; attentive Anand, 


nden _=_ d 
P OPENSE. 4. as, Latin. I Inclin- 
*. . c Wt 

0 I 4 Lat. from 
PROPENSITY. TL 


fie 
1. Inclination ; diſpoſition to any thing 
good or bad, Reger. 


2. Tendency Digby. 
PROPER. #8. * 2 Latin. 
1. Peculiar ; not belonging to more; not 


common. Davies. 
2. Noting an individual. - Watt, 
3: One's own, Shakeſpeare. 


4. Natural ; ofiginal. Ilten. 
5. Fit; accommodated; adapted ; ſuitable ; 
qualified. Dr 
6. Exact; accurate; juſt, 


Not figurative. 


Butnet, 
It ſeems In Shakeſpeare to lignify, mere z 


ure, 
Propre, Fr. ut; Her. 
9. [Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pret * 


A Tall; luſty ; handſome v 
d bate/prare, 
PRO/PERLY. ad. [from proper, ] 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably. 
24 In a ſtrict ſenſe. 
rn J. {from prepec.] 
1. The quality of roper. 
2 Talneſs. jp ah N 
PROPERTY. / [from proper. | 
ks 3 2 quality. Hooker. 
Quality; : difpoſition; South, 


5: Rh of 7 ſſion. Locke. 
eld in one's own right. 


Dryden, 
5. N poſſeſſed. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Nearneſs or right. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Something uſeful ; an 2 


To PROPERTY. v». 4. {from the may ] 
1. To inveſt with ils Sbakeſdeart. 
2. To ſeize or retain as ſotnething owned; 


Milton. 


to Py Ms.» : to hold. ] In meets Aus, 
PRO n 
a for know ＋ mat 


PROPHECY, % Cereal.) Alem; 
50 


- 


PRO 


of ſomething to come; prediction. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
PRO'PHESIER, /. [from propbeſy.} One 
who propheſt:s. | 
To PRO HES. . 0s 


1. To predict; to foretell ; to prognoſti- 


cate. _ Shakeſpeare. 

2. To foreſhow. Shoteſorare. 
To PRO'PHESY. v. #. 

1. To utter predictions. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 


PRO'PHET. . [meopirn;.) 
1. One who tells future events; a pre- 
dicter; a foreteller, Dryden. 
2. One of the ſacred writers empowered 
by God to foretell futurity. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO/PHET ESS. /. { prephereſfſe, Fr. from 
p 9pbet.] A. woman that foretells future 
cvents. Peacham. 
PROPHRE'TICK. 0. | prophetique, Fr.] 
PROPHEF/TICAL. $ Foreſecing or fore- 
telling future events. Stilling fleet. 


PROPHE TICALLY. ag. from propbeti- 


cal,) With knowledge of futurity; in 


manner of a prophecy, Hammond. 
To PROPHETIZE,” v. n. To give pre- 
dictions.  * Daniel. 
PROPHYLA/CTICK, . [ng:qunaximt;.] 
Preventive ; preſervative. Watts. 


PROPFNQUTITY,. /. { propirguirar, Latin. ] 


1. Nearneſs; proximity; neighbourhood. 


Ray. 
2. Nearneſs of time. Brown. 
3. Kindreds nearneſs of blood. Shukeſp. 


PROPITIABLE. @. [ from, propitiate.}] 


Such as may be induced to favour ; ſuch 
as may be made propitious. 

To PROPVFTIATE. v. @. | propirio, Lat.] 
To induce to favour ; to gin; to conci- 
liate 3 to make propitious. Seilling fleet, 

PROPIPFIVIION. /. [ propitiation, Fr. 
1, The act of making propitious. 


2. The atonement; the offering by which 


propitiouſneſs is obtained. 1 Jobr. 
PROPLTIA'TOR. /. from prepitiate. } One 

that propittates. 
PROPUTIATORY, 3. | propittatoire; Fr. 

Having the power to make propitious. 


| Selling flect, 
PROPYTIOUS. a, ¶ propitizs, Lat.] Favour- 
able; kind. Addiſon. 
PROPU LIOUSLY, ad. [from propitzous.] 
Favourably ; kindly. Roſcommon, 
PROPUTIOUSNESS, ſ. from propitious, ] 
Favourableneſs; kindneſs. Temple, 
PROPLA'SM. J. [mgs and 7\4ome ] Mould ; 
matrix. NMooditoard. 


PROPLA'STICE. ſ, [ng:marxi.| The 
art of making moulds for caſting. 
' PROPO'NENT, [.” [from proponens, Latin, ] 


One that makes a propoſal, Dryden. 


9 0 


To PROPORTION. . 4. [profortionnet, 
Exekiel. _ 


PROPO'R VIONABLE. a. [from proport;- 


PROPOR/TIONABLY. d. [from proper - 


PRO 


PROPORTION. -{. [Fr. propertio, Latin. J 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to 
another; ratio, Raleigh. Taylor. 
2. Settled relation of comparative quan- 
tity ; equal degree. Addiſon, 
3- Harmonick degree. Milton. 
2 Symmetry; — of one to ano- 
ther. . 

. Form; ſize Davies. 


French | 

1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 
- Addi ſon. 

2. To form ſymmetrically. Sidney. 


24 Adjuſted by comparative relation; 
ſuch as is fit. Tillotſon. 


tion.] According 1 accord- 
ing to comparative relations. . Regers. 
PROPO'R TIONAL. @. | proportionel, Fr.] 
Having a ſettled comparative relation ; 
having a certain degree of any quality com- 
pared with ſomething elſe. | 
Cocker. Newton, 
[from propor- 
g rroportional. 
f | 82 rew. 
PROPO'RTIONALLY. 24. from proporti 
onal.) lu a ſtated degree. Newton. 
PROPORTIONATE. a. [from proportion. | 
Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to 
a certain rate or comparative relation. 
; Grew, 
To PROPORTIONATE. v. 4. from pre- 
portion. | To adjuſt, according to ſettled 
rates, to ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
PROPO'RTIONATENESS. , {from pro- 
fortionate.] The ſtate of being by compæ- 
riſon adjuſted. , Hale. 
PROPO'SAL. ſ. [from propoſe. 
1. Scheme or — L to conſi- 
deration or acceptance, Addiſo x. 
2. Offer to the mind. 1 To 
To PROPOSE. v. a. | propoſer, Fr.] To 
ofler to the — . po Watt, 
To PROPOSE. v. . To lay ſchemes. 
| Shakeſpeare, ' 
PROPOVSER. ſ. [from prepaſe.] One that 
offers any thing to conſideration. Swife, 
PROPOSUY LION, /. { propofition, Fr, pro- 
peſitio, Latin. ; 
1. A ſentence in which any thing is af- 
firmed or decreed Hammond. 
2. Propoſal; offer of terms. Clarendon. 
PROPOSU TIONAL. a. [from propoſition. ] 
Conſidered as a propoſition. Warns. 
To PROPO/UND. v. @, [ propono, Latin. ] 
1. To offer to conſideration ; to . | 
offon, 


2. To offer z to exhibit. Shakeſpeare. 


PROPORTIONALITY. 
tional.) The quality of 


PRO 


that propounds ; he that offers. | 
PROPRFETARY. /. [ proprietoire, Fr. from 
© - propriety. }] Poſſeſſor in his own right, 
, Government of the 1 ongue. 
PROPRIETARY. . Belonging to a cer- 
tain owner. Grew, 
PROPRIF/TOR. /. ſ from proprius, Latin. ] 
A poſſeſſor in his own right. Rogers. 
PROPRIVETRESS. /. { from preprietor. | 
A female poſſeſſor in her own right. 
L' Eftrange, 
PROPRVETY . , { proprietss, Latin. ] 
1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion; excluſive tight. 
| Suckltng, 
2. Accuracy; juſtneſs. Lrcke, 
PROPT, for % p ed. | from prop. ] Suſtain- 
ed by ſome prop. Pope. 
To PROPU/GN. v. a [ propugne, Latin.] 
To defend; to vindicate. Hammend. 
PROPUGNA'TION. . C propugnarie, from 
ropur 9, Latin. | Detence. 
PROPUGNER. from pripugn, ] A de- 
fender. Government of th: Tongre. 
PROPULSION. ſ. [ propulſus, Lat.] The 
act of driving forward. Bacon. 
PRORE. ſ. { prora, Latin.) The prow ; 
the forepart of the ſhip. Pope. 
PROROGA'TION. /. { prorogatio, Latin] 
1, Continuance; ſtate of lengthening out 
to a diſtant time; prolongation. South, 
2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament 
by the regal authority. Stoift. 
To PRORO/GUE. v. @. { prorego, Latin. ] 
1. To protract; to prolong. Dryden. 
2. To put off; to delay. Sbakeſprare, 


3. To interrupt the ſeſſion of parliament 


to a diſtant time, Bacon. 


PRORU'PTION. /. [ proruptus, Lat.] The 
Out. 


act of burſting Brown, 

PROSA'ICK. a. [ proſaique, Fr.] Bclonging 

to proſe; reſembling proſe. 

To PROSCRI'BE, v. 4. ¶ preſcribo, Latin. ] 
1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to de- 
ſtruction. R. ſcommos. 
2. To interdict. Not to uſe, Dryden. 

PROSCRT BER. /. [from pr:ſcribe.] One 

that dooms to deſtruction. Dryden. 

. PROSCRVPTION. /. [ proſcriprio, Latin, ] 

Doom to death or confiſcation, 
, Ben FJobnſon. 

PROSE. /. [ proſe, Lat.] Language not re- 

ſtrained to harmonick ſounds or ſet number 

of ſyllables. b Sift. 

o PRO'SECUTE. v. . | proſecutus, Lat.] 

1. To perſue; to continue endeavours af- 
ter any thing. Milton. 
2. To continue; to carry on. Hayward. 
3- To proceed in conſideration or Taguiſi- 
tion of any N Hooker. 
4. To perſue by law; to ſue criminally, 

PROSECU'TION, /. [from proſecute, ] 

1. Perſuit ; endeayour to carry on, South, 


PROPOUNDER. g. [from preponrd.]} He. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


P*R O. 


2. Suit againſt a man in a ctiminal eauſe. 


. PRO'SECUTOR. . {from proeſecute.] One 


that cariics on any thing; a perſuer of 
any purpoſe ; one who perſues another hy 
law in a criminal cauſe. 
PRO'SELY TE. g. [D..] A con- 
vert; one brought over to a new opinion. 
Cleawveland, 
To PROSELYTE. v. . To convert. 


Covernment of the Tongue. 
PROSEMINA'TION. , [ proſeminatus, Lat] 


. Propagation by feed Hale. 
PR OSO'DIAN. ſ. [from preſody.] One 
ſkilled in metre or proſody. Brown. 


PRO'SODY, ſ. rea. The part of 
grammar which teaches the ſound and 
quantity of ſyllables, and the meaſures of 
verſe. | 

PROSOPOPOFIA. ſ. [ngp>rwrm i.] Per- 
ſonification ; figure by which things are 
made perſons. Dryden. 

PROSPECT. g. f ereſprdbvs, Latin.] 
1. View of ſomething diſtant. Milton. 
2. Place which affords an extended view, 


Dilton, 
3- Series of objects open to the cye. 
Addiſon. 
4. Object of view. Prior. 
View into futurity : oppoſed to retro- 
| pect. Smith, 
6. Regard to ſomething future. Till»1ſon, 
To PROSPECT, v. a. | preſpecbus, Latin] 
To look forward, Dia. 
PROSPE/CTIVE. a. [from proſpe@. ] 
1. Viewing at a diſtance. 1 
2. Acting with foreſight. Child. 
To PRO/SPER. v. a. [preſpers, Latin.) To 
make happy ; to favour, Dryden. 
To PRO'SPER. v. . | proſperer, French, ] 
1. To be proſperous ; to be ſucceſsful, 
| ITſaiab., 
2. To thrive; to come forward, Corvley, 
PROSPERITY. /. | proſperitas, Lat.] Suc- 
. ceſs ; attainment of wiſhes; good fortune. 
RO'SPEROUS. „ { proſperas, Lat, Snc- 
PR a. us, ] Snc- 
:eſsful ; fortunate, En Milton, 
PRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. [from proſperous. ] 
Succeſsfully ; fortunately. Bacm. 
PRO'SPEROUSNESS. /. [from proſperous. | 
Proſperit 4 
PROSPTCIENCE. . [from proſpicio, Lat.] 
The act of looking forward. 
PROSTERNA'TION. /. from proflerne, 
Latin. ] Dejection; depreſſion; ſtate of 
being caſt down, Wiſeman. 
PRO'STETHIS, ſ. [Tg:5rbig.] In ſurgery, 
that which fills up what is wanting, - 
Dig. 
To PRO'STITUTE. v. 5. ¶ proflituo, Lat.] 
1. To ſell to wickedneſs ;| to expoſe to 


crimes for a reward, Addiſm. 
2. To expoſe upon vile terms, Trl/niſap, 
5D 2 PRO - 
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PRO'STITUTE. a. [ profitutus, Latin.] 2. To call as a witneſs. Mi lun. 
Vicious for hire; to infamy or wick- PROT ETS T. ,. [from the verb. ] A ſolemn 
edneſs. | Prior. declaration of opinion againſt ſomething. 

PROSTITUTE. /, [from the verb.) PRO ESTANT. . 3 proteſt.) Be- 
1. A hireling; a mercenary; one who is longing to R Addi ſon. 
ſet to ſale. —— PRO TESTANT. / 0 oteflant, French. ] 

2. A publick ſtrumpet. Dryden One of thoſe who Ms to them, who, 
PROSTITUTION. J. | profiitutien, French ; at the beyinning of the reformation; pro- 
_ reſlitute.) teſted againſt the church of Rome. K. Cher. 
e act of ſetting to ſale ; the ſtate of PROTESTATION. /. (reef, French. 
being to ſale A ſolemn declaration of reſolution, fact, 
2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. Addiſen. or opinion. © Hooker. 

PROSTRA TE. . | prefiratus, Latin. FPROTESTER. ſ. One who proteſts ; one 

hn Lying at length, Fairfax, who, utters a ſolemn declaration. Atterbury. 
ing at mercy Shakeſpeare. PROTHO/NOTARY. fe | protonntarius, 

'T own Jowh | in humbloſt adoration. Latin. 7 he head regiſter. Brerewood. 
Hooker. PROTHONO/TARISHIP. / [from prothe- 

To PRO'STRATE. v. a. [profiratus, Lat.] notary.) The office or dignity of the prin- 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. Hayward. eipal regiſter, Carew. 
2. To throw down in adoration. Dp. PROTOCOL. J. [from . and xcaM. 1 

PROSFRA'TION. /. [from 9 The original copy of any writing. Ayliſſe. 

1. The act of falling down in adora PROTOMARTYR. /. [wgir®- and ——— 

South. Tvg.] The firſt martyr. A term applied 
2. Dejection; depreſſion. Arbuthnot.© to 8. Stephen. 
PROS ILE. 7. Ig. ] A building PRO'TOPLAST. 1. fy wo peg” . 
that has only pillars in the front. Original; thing 12 
PROSY*LLOGISM. /. [ere and en ] PROTOTYPE. * l The e rh 
A proſyllagiſ is when two or more ſyllo- ginal of a copy ; e 
gyſms are connected together. Watts. Werton — flee. 
PROTA'SIS. he [ @girac, ] To PROTRA'CT. v. 4. protraftus, Latin. ] 
1. A maxim or propoſition, To draw out ; to delay; ; ip lengthen 3 ta 
2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of ſpin to 7 N Knolles, 
a comedy or tragedy that explains the argu- PROTR A'CT. g. [from the verb, 5 Tedi- 
ment of the piece. Diet ous continuance. ſer. 
PROTA'TICK. . [wgrraruts] Protatick PROTRA'CTER. . [from . 
perſons | 17 * give "the relation. 1. One who draws out any to tedious 
To "PRO CT. v». a. | proteftur, Latin.] — * 
To defend; tg cover * evil ; to ſhield, . A mathematical ak for taking 


Milton. we meaſuring angles. 
PROTECTION. ſ. ¶ protection, French.] PROTRA'CTION. /. (from es. The 
1 Defence ; ſhelter from evil. Soft. act of drawing to len — 
. A paſſport; exemption from being mo- PROTRA'CTIVE. 8. from protrat. 


latory ; delaying ; ſpinning to length. 


PROTECTIVE. 4 ( from protect. ] Defen- Shakeſpeare. 
live ; ſheltering. Thempſon, PROTRE'PTICAL. 6. [vi pinie. ] Hor- 
TRYDEET OR. f. 3 French. tatory ; ſuaſo 4 Ward. 
Defender; ſhelterer ; ſupporter. To PROTRU'DE. o, 9. [protrude, Latin.) 

Waller. To thruſt forward. Ce — 

An officer who had heretofore the care To PROTRU'DE. v. 3. To thiuſt itſelf 

7 the kingdom in the king's minority. forward Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare, PROTRU'SION. /. [ protruſes, Latin.] The 
PROTE'CTRESS. /. [ protefrice, French.) att of thruſting forward thruſt 3 - 
A woman that protects. 

To PROTE/ND. v. a. 1 „Latin. ITY PROTUBERANCE. f [ protubers, Latin.) 
hold out; to ſtretch Something felling above the reſt ; b 4 
PROTERVITY. LH, Lo. ] minence ; tumour. =% 

Peeviſhneſs ; PROTU” BERANT. . [from protuberate. ] 
To PRO TEST. . . [proteior, Latin.J To Swelling; prominent. Ray. 

* a ſolemn declaration of opinion or re- To PROIUBERATE. . . [ protubere, 

olution. Denbam, Latin.] To well forward; to ſwell — 
To PRO TEST. . 4. the parts adjacent. 


1. To prove ; to ſhow; to give evidence PROUD. . [ppude, Saxon. ] 
of. Shakeſpeare. + | 


1. Too 


PRO 


17. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. Warre. 
2. Elated ; valuing himſelf. * 
3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. Mt. 
4+ Daring ; preſumptuous, Drayton. 


. Loftyot mien; grand of Milton. 
5 Grand; lofty ; ſplendid; * 
acon, 


7. Oſtentatious; ſpacious z grand Shakeſp. 

8. Salacious ; cager for the male. Brown, 

Fungous; exuberant. Arbutbnot. 

PROUD V. ad. [from proud. ] Arrogant- 
ly ; oſtentatiouſly ; in a proud manner, 

| Dryden. Addiſon. 

To PROVE. v. 4. [ probe, Latin; prowver, 

French 


I. To Jus to ſhow by argument or 


teſtimony. Arte- bury, 

ER To Ex 1 Davie. 
To PROVE. V, . | 

1. To make trial, Bacon. 

2. To be found by experience. Shakeſpeare. 

F 3- To ſucceed. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. Waller. 


PRO/VEABLE. 8. [from prove.] That may 


be proved. 
ſ. [ proveditere, Italian,] 


P 

ROVEDITOR. 

ROVE'DORE. One who undertakes to 
or an army. 


procure ſupplies 
PROVENDER. /. [ provende, French. ] Dry 

food for brutes; hay and corn. Shakeſpeare. 
PRO/VERB. /. { proverbium, Latin.] 

1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by 


the Peoples a ſaw ; an adage. Addiſon. 
2. A word, name, or obſexvation common- 
ly received or uttered. Tobias iii. 
To PROVERB. v. 3. 
1. To mention in a proverb. Milion. 
2. To provide with a proverb. Shakeſpeare. 
PROVE'RBI 3. [ proverbial, French. ] 
7, Mentioned in a proverb. Temple. 
2+ Reſembling a proyerb ; ſuitable to a 
proverb. 8 Brown. 


3- Compriſed in a proverb. P 
PROVERBIA LEV. ad. from . 
In a proverb. 5 Bretun. 

To PRO VIDE. v. a. [ provideo, Latin. 
2. To procure beforchand ; to get ready ; 


fo prepare. Milton. 
2. To furniſh ; to ſupply. Bacon, 


3. To ſtipulate. 

+ To Provips geit. To take mea» 
* ſor counteracting or eſcaping any ill. 
Hal. 


7 PaoviDE for. To take care of 


rehand. Shakeſpeare, 
PROVIDED that. Upon theſe terms ; this 
ſtipulation being made. L* Eftrange, 


PROVIDENCE. /. { provigentia, Latin. 
7. Foreſight ; timely care; forecaſt ; t 
act of — Sidney, 
5 The. care of God ever created beings ; 
avinc ſuperintendence. Ralagb, 


.* 


y · 


PRO 


3. Prudence; frugality; reaſonable and 
moderate care of expence, . Dryden, 
PROVVIDENT,. a. | previdens, Lo ore- 
caſting ; cautions; prudent with reſpect to 
. rar Walker, 
PROVIDENTIAL, . [from providence. ] 
EffeQed by providence ; reterrible to pro- 
vidence. Weodward. 
PROVIDE'NTIALLY. ad. [from providen- 
trail | By the care of providence, Addiſon. 
PRO'VIDENTLY. ad. {from prevident.] 
With toreſight; with wiſe * 4 
PROVIDER. , [from provide.] He Shs 
provides or procures. Shakeſpeare. 
PROVINCE. /. { prowineia, Latin.] 
1. A conquered country; a country go- 


verned by a delegate. Temple. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one, 

: Ort ay. 
3. A region; a tract. Matti. 


PROVUNCTIAL. @. { provincial, French } 
1. Relating to a province, Gbateſpeare. 
2. Appendant to the provincial country. 
Not of the mother Foc, 
3. Not cou 5 ez un- 
poliſhed. ag Dryden. 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſ- 
diction; not œcumenical. Al. fe. 
PROVUNCIAL. /. | provinctal, Fr, from 
province.) A ſpiritual governour, Stlling fl, 
To PROVENCIATE. v., a, | from province. 
To turn to a province. Howel. 
To PROVINE. v. n. | provigner, French. ] 
To lay a ſtock or branch of a vine in the 
ground to take root for more increaſe, 
PROVISION, f. | proviſion, French; pre- 
viſio, Latin. | 
1. The act of providing beforchand. Sid. 
2. Meaſures taken beforchand. Tr lotſon, 
Fa Accumulation of ſtores beforchand ; 
4+ Victuals; food; provender. Clarendon. 
5. Stipulation z3 terms ſettled. Davie. 
PROVISIONAL, @. | froviſienel, French; 
from proviſion,] Temporarily eſtabliſhed z 
provided for preſent need. Ayliffe. 
PROVUSLONALLY. ad. [ from proviſional. ] 
By way of proviſion, Locke, 
PRO HSO. ſ. Stipulation ; caution ; provi- 


ſional condition. Spenſer. 
PROVOCA'TION. . ¶ provocatio, Latin,] 
1. An act or cauſe by w ern 
mith, 


2. An appeal to a jud li 
PROVO'CATIVE. /. [from prove Ang 
thing which revives a decayed or 451 

appetite. -— Addiſon, 
PROVO/CATIVENESS. ſ. [from p- 
- tive.) The quality of being provocative, 
To PROVO'KE. v. a. | proveco, Latin. ] 
1, To rouſe ; to by any 


> To 


P R U 


2. To anger; to enrage; to offend; to 


incenſe. C'arendon. 
3. To cauſe; to promote. Arbulbnor. 
4. To challenge. Do des. 
5. To induce by motive; to move; to in- 
cite. Burner, 


To PROVOKE, ». ». 
1, To appeal A Latiniſm. 
2. To produce anger, +. 
PROVO'KER. ſ. [from provete.] 
1. One that raiſes anger. Gov. of the Ton, 
2. Cauſer ; promoter. Shakrſpeare. 
FROVO'KINGLY. ad. [from frowihing.] 
In ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. | 
p Decay of Piety. 
PROVOST. , ſpna ar-, Saxon. | 
1. The chief of any body: as, tbe provoſt 
' of a college, 
2. The executioner of an army. Hayward. 
PRO'VOSTSHIP. . {trom proveft | The 
office of a provoſt. Hak-wwill, 
PROV”. /. | prove, French; pte, Spaniſn; 
Prora, Latin.) The head or forepart of a 
ſhip, Fe 'cham, 
PRO W. 2. Valiant. 
PRO'WESS. h. { prodezza, Italian. ] Brave- 
; valour ; military gallantry. Sidney. 
TRO WEST. a. Bravelt ; moſt valiant. Sper/. 
To PROWL. v. a. To rove over Sidney. 
To PROWL. v. =. To wander for prey; to 
prey ; to plunder, 71er. 
RCC WLER. /. {from prezol.} One that 
roves about tor prey. 7 bomjor. 
PROXIMATE. a. | proximus, Latin. ] Next 
in the ſeries of ratiocination ; near and im- 
mediate, Burnet. 
PRO'SIMATELY. ad. {from preximare.] 
Immediately ; without mntervention, 
Bentley, 
PRO'XIME. 2. [ preximus, Latin.] Next; 
immediate. Watts. 
PROXIMITY. . [| proximitai, Latin. ] 
' * Nearneſs, Hayward. 


Dryden. 
ay r . 


4 n ſer . 


PROXY, J [By contration from procu- 


racy. ] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. Ihe ſubſtitution of another; the agency 
oa ſubſtitute South. 
3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. 
: L' Eftrange. 
PRUCE. /. Pruſſian leather. Dryden. 
PRU DE. [, prude, French.] A woman over 

nice and ſcrupulous, . and with falſe aſſecta- 
tion. Swift, 


PRUDENCE. * f. ¶ prudence, French; pru- 


, dentia, Latin.] Wiſdom applied to prac- 
© tice. Hale. 


PRU'DENT, . I prudent, French; trudens, 
_ Latin. } of 


1. Prattically wiſe, 
2. Foreſteing by natural inſtinct. Milton, 
PRUDENTIAL: a. [from prudent | Eligible 


© pn principles of prudence. 7 “legen. Rogers, 


Milton. 
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PRUDENTIALS. ſ. Maxims of prudence 
or practical wiſdom, Watts. 

PRUDENTIALIT I. . [from prudential.) 

Eligibility on principles of prudence. Bro. 

PRUDENT TALLY. ad. from prudentral.] 
According to the rules of prudence. South. 

PRUDENTLY. ad. (from prud-ne.] Diſ- 

- creetly ; judiciouſly, Bacon, 

PRUDERY. /. | mor prude.] Overmuch 
nicety in conduct. | 

PRUDISH. a. [from prude.] Aﬀettedly 

rave, 

To PRUNE. . 4, 
1. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuper- 
fluitics. Davies. 
2 To clear from excreſcences. Bacon, 

To PRUNE. v. . To dreſs; to prink. A 
lndicrous word. Dryden. 

PRUNE. ſ. A dried plum. Bacon. 

PRUNEL. ſ. An herb. 

VRUNELLO. . 
1. A kind of ſtuff of which the clergy- 
men's gowns are made, Pope, 

2. A kind of plum. 

PRUNER. . [from prune.] One that crops 
trees. Denbam, 

PRUNIVFEROUS, 2. | prunum and fero, 
Latin] Plum-bearing. 

PRU/NING HOOK. 17 A hook or knife 


PRUNINGKNIFE. — \ a 

Phi ps. 
PRURIENCE. 7 ſ. [from pruvie, Latin. ] 
PRURIENCY. $ An itching or a great de- 


fire or appetite to any thing. Swift, 
PRURIENT. a, [ — Latin.] Itch- 
ing. Ainſworth, 
PRU'RIGINOUS. a. | prerie, Latin. ] Tend- 
ing to an itch, 
To PRT. v. . {of unknown derivation. |] 
To peep narrowly. Shakeſpeare, 
PSALM. Lig! A holy ſong. Peach. 
PSA/LMIST. /. {from /.] A writer of 
holy ſongs. - Aldiſan. 
PSA'LMODY. f. [4a>ppw3ia,] The act or 
practice of ſinging holy ſongs. 
PSALMO'GRAPHY. . [ande and yer» 
The act of writing pſalms. 
PSA LTER. ſ. [LN .] The volume 
of pfalms ; a pſalm- book. 
PSA/LTERY, f. A kind ,of harp beaten 
with ſticks, Sandy, 
PSEU'DO. ſ. [from 4wi3®-,| A prefix, 
vhich, being put before words, ſignifies 
- falſe or counterfeit : as, pſeudoapoſtile, a 
comterfeit apoſtle. + A3- 0 
PSEU/DOGRAPHY. J. Falſe writing. 
PSEU'DOLOGY. . IC JR.] Falſe- 
hood of ſpcech. - Arbuthnet, 
PSHAW. interj. An expreſſion of contempt. 
: ALIAS Spedtater. 
PTVSAN, 1 [ Hirecdm.] A medica] drink 
made of barley decocted with raiſins and 
hquox ice, Garth, 
PIY'As 


PUC 

PTYALISM. /. Lt.] Salivation ; 
effuſion of ſpittle. | 

PTYSMAGOGUE. ſ. [He and dyw.] 
A medicine which diſcharges ſpittle. 

PU'BERTY. /. [ pubertas, Latin.] The 
time of life in which the two ſexes begin 
firſt to be acquainted, Bent'-y. 

PUBESCENCE. g. [from pubeſeo, Latin] 

Ihe ſlate of arriving at puberty. Znowwn. 

PUBESCENT. @. [ pubeſcens, Latin. ] Ar- 
riving at puberty. Brown. 

PU'BLICAN. F [trom publicur, Ladin. 
1. A toll-gatherer. Matthew ix. 
2. A man that kceps a houſe of general 
entertainment. 

PUBLICATION, /, [from peblico, Latin. ] 
1. The act of publiſhing ; the act of no- 
tifying to the world; divulgation. Hooker. 
2. Edition; the act of giving a book to the 
publick : Pope. 

PU'BLICK. . [ publigne, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 
1. Bclonging to a ſtate or nation; not pri- 


vate. Hooker, 

2, Open ; notorious ; generally known. 
Matthero. 

3. General; done by many, Milton. 


4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the 
good of the community. Clarendon. 
Open for general entertainment. Adai/. 
PU'BLICK, . | from publicus, Latin. ] | 
1. The general body of mankind, or of a 


ſtate or nation; Addiſon. 
2. Open view; general notice. Lale. 
PU'BLICKLY. 24. Fer publick. 
1. In the name o 


the community. Addiſ. 
2. Openly ; without concealment. Hacos. 
PU/BLICKNESS, /. from publrch. } 
1. State of belonging to the community. 
| Boyle, 
2. Openneſs ; ſtate of being 1 cy 
known or public, 
PU'BLICKSPIRITED. @. [ publick and ſpi- 
rit, ] Having regard to the general advan- 
tage above private good. Dryden. 
To FU'BLISH, v. v. { publier, French: ] 
1. To diſcover to mankind ; to make ge- 
nerally and openly known, | | 
2. To put forth a book into the world. 


Digby. 

PU'BLISHER. /. [from W 6 
1. One who makes publick or general:y 
known. ' Atter bur y 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. 
Prior. 


PUCEL AGE. g. ¶ French. ] A tate of vir- 
ginit y. 
PUCK. /. [perhaps the ſame with prg } 
Some ſprite among the fairies, common in 
PUCKBALL A kind of muſh 
v or puckfif?, ſ. A kind of muſh- 
room full an { IH 
To PU'CKER. v. a. To gather into corru- 
gations; tocoatraQ into fol. ls or plications. 
3 ' Spectater, 


PUF 


PU DFR. ſ. A tumult; a turbulent and 


irregular buſtle. a 


Locke, 

To PU'DDER. v. . [from the noun.] To 
make a tumult ; to make a buſtle. Locke, 
To PUDDER, v. a, To perplex; to diſturb, 


Locke, 
PU'DDING. g. puding, Swediſh, ] 
1. A kind of food very variouſly com- 


pounded, but generally made of meal, milk, 
and eggs. Prior. 
2. The gut of an animal. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Abowecl ſtuffed with certain mixtures 
of meal and other ingredients, Prior. 
PU'DDINGPIE. /. { pudting and pie.] A 
pudding with meat baked in it. Hudibras. 
PU'DDINGTIME. /. { pudding and time. ] 
1. The time of dinner; the time at which 
pudding, anciently the firſt diſh, is ſet up» 
on the table, | 
2. Nick of time; critical minute. Hudiby. 
PU'DDLE. /. {hence pol.] A ſmall muddy 
lake; a dirty plalh. Halt. 
To PU'DDLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
muddy ; to pollute with dirt; to mix dirt 
and water, Sidney. 
PU'DDLY. a, [from puddie.] Muddy; dir- 
ty 3 miry. Cate. 
PU'DDOCK or purroct, ſ. [for paddock or 
parrock.] A provincial word for a ſmall in- 
cloſure. 
PU"DENCY. /. [ pudence, Latin,] Modeſty;. 
ſhamc facedneſs. Sbaſteſpcarc. 
PUDVCITY. /. | pudicite, French; from a- 
dicitia, Latin.) Modeſty ; chaſtity. 
PUEFELLOW, ſ. A partner. Shakeſpeare, 
PUERILE. 4. | puerile, French; puerilis, 
Latin. ] Chiliſh ; boyiſh. Pope. 
PUERVLITY. F. | puerihras, Latin, ] Chila- 


diſhneſs ; boyiſhneſs. Dr) den. 
PUET, /. A kind of water fowl. alen. 
PUFF. /. e, Dutch. 

1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. Philips, 


2. A {mall blaſt of wind. 

3- A muſhroom. 

4, A895 thing light and porous: as, prF 

aſte. 

4 Something to ſprinkle powder on the 

hair, Ainſeworth. 
To PUFF. v n. [en, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſwell the checks with wind. 

'2. To blow with a quick blaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To blow with ſcorufulneſs. Youth. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. L'Efrange. 

5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 


Ral.igh. 


tumultuous agitation. Herbert. 
6, To ſwell with the wind. Boyle. 
To PUFF. v. a. "=p 
1. To ſwell as with wind, Ray. 
2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 
' | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To diive with a blaſt of breath ſcorn- 
fully, Dryden, 


4. lo ſwell or blow up with praiſe, Hacon. 
5. To 


PUL 


5. To ſwell or date with pride Sbaleſp. 
PUFFER. /. [from puf.] One that puffs. 
PUFFIN.,/. | puffine, 1 Italian. ] 

1. A water fowl. 

YG A kind of fiſh. 

3. A kind of fun agus filled with duſt. 
PU'FFINGAPPLE. /. A fort of apple. 
PU'FFINGLY, ben. Nr. 

1. Tumidly; ſwell. 

2. With — of breath. 
PUFFY. a. | from puff. ] | | 

1. Windy; flatulent. Wiſemen, 

2, Tumid ; turgid. Dryden. 


PU [piga, DA ] A kind name of a 
. or any thing tenderly loved. 


—_ oy 
PU'GGERED. a, Crowded ; compli 
PUGH. interj. A word of contempt. 
PU'GIL. /. | pugille, French.] What is taken 


up between the thumb and two firſt fingers. 


* 
PUGNA'CIOUS. . [ pugnax, Latin. ] In- 
elinable to * uarrelſome; 22 
PUG NA CIT T. from g 
Quarrelſomene 1 — to 2 
PUT'SNE. @. [ puts n2, French. ] | 
1. Young ; younger; later in time, Bacon. 
2, Petty; inconſiderable ; ſmall. Shakeſp. 
PUPFSSANCE- /. [ pnifſance, Fr.] Power; 


PUrSSANT. * 


4, ant 
fal ; ſtron A ; Raleigh. 
5 5 * [ from puiſſent.] Power- 


Ve medicine cauſing vomit. 
PUKE E. . #, To ſpew ; to vomit. 
- Shake 
oh hee f. [from puke, ] Medicine x. 25 
a yomit. Garth. 
PU'LCHRITUDE. . E Latin. + 
Beauty ; grace ; han eneſs 
To PULE. v. = L Pianler, French. ] 
1. To cry like a chicken, Bacon. 
2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. Locke. 
PULICK J. An herb. Ainſworth, 
-PULFCOSE. a. [ puliceſus, Latin,] Abound- 
ing with fleas, 
PULIOL. g. An herb. 
To PULL. v. 3. [pull an, Saxon. ] 
1. To draw violently towards one. 


Ben. Fbonſon, 

2. To draw forcibly. Hayward. 

3. To pluck ; to gather. rtimer. 

4. To tear; to rend. Lowentations iii. 2. 

5. To Pol down: To ſubvert; to de- 
moliſh. 


Hawel. 
6. To Porr down. To degrade. Roſcom, 


7. To PuLL wp. To extirpate 3 ; to era- 


dicate. Locke. 


PULL. / [from the verb.] The act of pull- | 


ing ; pluck. Shakeſpeare. 
PU'LLER, J. [from pull,} One that pk 


t. 


e r. 


P U M 


PULLEN. , pobltry. | 
r J. [ pouket, French. ] A Jounſ 


Brown. 

PULLEY. {: [ polie, Frendh.] A ſal 
wheel turning 'on a my a farrow 

on its outſide in hi runs. Swift, 
To PULLU'LATE. . 5. f lla, Latin ; 
pulluler, Frenth.] To germinate ; to bud. 


PULMONARY. 2. Belonging to the lungs. 


PULMONARY. /. { pu/monaire, French. 
The herb lungwort. Atn 8 
4 Be. 


PUCLMONICX. 3. [from pulmo, 
3 to the lungs. 
[al uipa; Latih .. * 
1. Any ſoft maſs. Bacon, 
2. The ſoft part of of 8 Ray. 
PULPIT, /. [pulpitum, _ 
Fo” ep raiſed oti high, where a ſpeaker 


2. The higher deſk in 

the ſermon is pronoun 
PULPOUS «a. | from puip.] Soft; Philips. 
7 . [from pulpons.] The 
of being 


Lfrom . . 
PULSA'TION. /. I om . 9 cies 


act of gre, fo movin 


Oppoung. 
PUCSATOR. F (frm ge, Latin] 
ſtriker 9 * f 
PULSE. J, [pulſus, Latin.] 
1. The motion of any artery as the blood is 
driven * it by the heart, aud as it is 
ed by the touch. 
2. Oſcillation ; vibration. Newton. 
. To feel ont's po Lst, To try or know 


one's mind artfully, 
4. [F rom pull.] Leguminous plants. Mile. 
To PULSE. v. 3. — TE 
beat as the pulſe. 
PULSION. J. [from pulſus, Latin.] 
act of driving or of forting forward: 
polition to ſuction. 
PU'LVERABLE. . {from 
bye uſt, 


: in 
More, 
, Latio.] 
42. 


po 

To PULVERIZE. v. „. [from pulveris, 
Latin.] To reduce to powder; to reduce 
to duſt. Boyle. 

PULLVERULENCE. /. [ pulverulentia, Lat.] 
Duſtineſs ; abundance of duſt, 

PU'LVIL. 7 [ pulvillam, Latin.] Sweet 


ſcents, 

To PULVIL. v. 2. from the noun.] 175 
E with mes in powder. oa 

MICE. /. A tlag or N of ſome fo 

"kinds bearing another form, and only 
reduced to this ſtate by the violent action 
of fire : it is a lax and ſpungy matter full 
— RO cavities, ICs 


of different ſizes, and ſhapes, of à pale 
whitiſh, grey colour: the pumice is found 
about the burning mountains Ætna, Veſu- 
vius and Hecla.. . | acon · 
PU'MMEL. . See Pomnrr. | 
PUMP. /. { pompe, Dutch and French. ] 
1. An cngine by which water is drawri up 
from wells: its operation is performed by 
the preſlute of the air. | 1 
2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 
| PIP * — 82 
To PUMP, v. „. [ pompen, Dutch. ] To 
work a pump; to throw 95 water by a 
| | ecay of Picty, 
2. To raiſe or throw out by means of a 
mp. 22 
E To examine artfully by iy prong 


ries. | tay. 
PUMPER, /. {from pump.] The perſon. or 
the inſtrument that pumps. Boyle, 
PU'MPION, /. A plant. Hiller. 
PUN. ſ. An equivocation; a quibble; an 
expreſſion where a word has at once diſſer- 
ent meanings. Addiſon. 
To PUN. v. . {from the noun.] To quibble; 
to uſe the ſame word at once in different 
es. | Dryden. Tatler. 
To PUNCH. v. 3. [poingonner, French. ] 
To' bore or perforate by driving a ſharp in« 
ſtrument. Wiſeman. 
PUNCH. /. [from the verb.] _ 
1. A pointed inſtrument, which, driven 
by a blow, perforates bodies, Moxo-. 
2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 
; 31% 2 4:3: 0800/7» 
3. The buſſoon or harlequin of the puppet- 
ſhow. | Cay. 
4. In contempt or ridicule, a ſhort fat 
fellow. | 
PU'NCHEON, fe. 4 poingon, French, ] 
1. An inſtrument driven ſo as to make a 
hole or impreſlion. Camden. 
2. A meaſure of liquids. 
PU'NCHER. . _ [from punch.) An inſtru- 
ment that makes an impreſſion or hole. 
2 1 _ Grew. 
PUNCTTLIO. .. A ſmall nicety of behavi- 
our; a nice point of exactneſs. Addiſon. 
PUNCTILIOUS. a. [from punct᷑ilio.] Nice; 
exact; punctual to ſuperſtition. Rogers. 
UNCTT LIOU SNESS. /. [ from puct᷑ ilions.] 
exactneſs of behaviour, 


Nigety; 
pots. J [ punto, Spaniſh, } 


1. Nice point of ceremony. Bacon. 
2. The point in fencing. Shakeſpeare, 
PUNCTUAL. 8. | pundue!, "Doors, wy 


1. Compriſed in a point; conſiſting in a 

point, : Milton. 

8 82 223 N 1 Ay A 7 s. Bacon, Atterb. 

J. {from punfugl. 

Nicety ; ſropulousexaineb. — 
I. 


* 


Vol. 


0 

PUNCTUALLY. ad. [ from punAual, ] 
Nicely ; exactly; ſcrupulouſly. Rat, Ray. 
PU'NCTUALNESS. /. from punctoal.] 
 ExaQtneſs ; nicety. TREE Felton. 
PUNCTUA'TION. , [pun@&um, Latin. ] 
_ The act or method of pointing.  Atdijfer. 
PUNCTURE. /. [ preus, Latin.] A ſmall 
prick; a hole made with a very ſharp 
point. Brown, Wiſeman. 
To PUNCTULATE. „ „. A 
Latin.] To mark with ſmall * 
oed. ard. 


PUNDLE. /. A ſhort and fat woman, Ainſ. 
PUNGAR.. J [ poguras, Latin.] A fiſh. © 


Ainſworth, 
PU'NGENCY. / [from purgent.]. 
1. Power of pricking Arbuthnot, 


2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs, | 
3. Power to pierce the mind. Harmend. 
4+ Acrimoniouſueſs ; keenneſs. Illing fl, 
PUNGENT, a. [ pungens, Latin, ] 
1. Prickling. Pape. 
2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid, Newton, 
3. Piercing ; ſharp. Swyfe. 
4. Acrimonious ; biting. Dryden. 
PUNICE f. A wallouſe; a bugs. 
PUNVCEOUS. a. | punicevs, 7 „ 
PUNNINESS, ſ. ſtrom J Petiin 
ſmallneſs. nan 
To PU NISH. v. . [punio, Latin.] 
1, To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties, 
Lev. xxvi. 18. 
2. To revenge a fault with paln or death. 
PU'NISHABLE. . { puniſſabie, French; 
from puniſh.) Worthy of puniſhment ; 
capable of puniſhment. Hooker. Taylor. 
PU"NISHABLENESS, /. [from puniſhable. ] 
The quality of deſerving er admitting pu- 
niſhment. 
PU'NISHER. /. [from puniſh.) One who 
inflicts pains for a crime, Milton, 
PUNISHMENT. . [puniements French. ] 
Any infliftion impoſed in vengeance of 4 
crime. Spenſer. 2 Mz. vii. 36. Fob, xxxi. 3. 


Dryden, Locke, 
PUNT TION, /. [ punition, French; punitio, 
Latina, ] Puniſhment. Ainſqworth, 


PU/'NITIVE. a. | from pom, Latin.] A- 
warding or inflict ng puniſhment. Hamm, 

PU/NITORY. 2. {from punie, Latin. ] Pu- 
niſhing ; tending to puniſhment. 

PUNK. . A whore; a common proſtitute, 

Hudibras. Dryden. 

PUN'STER. ſ. {from pn.] A quibbler ; 
A low wit who endeavours at reputation by 


double meaning Arbutbnot, Addiſon. 
PU'NY. . { puts ne, French. ] 
1. Young. 


2. Inferior; petty; of an under rate, 
Shak:ſpeare. Milton, 
PU'NY. J. A young unexperienced unſca- 
ſoned wretch. 
To PUP, v. 3. ** Puppy. ] To 
$ 


Soost. 
bring 
torth 


PUR 
_ forth whelps : uſed of a bitch bringing 


young. 
PU'PIL. h. [pupilla, Latin. ] 


7. The apple of the eye. Bacon. Ray. Newt. 


2. A ſcholar; one under the care of 2 
tutor. Shak-ſpeare, Fairfax Locle. 
3. A one under the care of his 


uardian. Dryden, Tickel, 
PU/'PILLAGE, /. [from pupil. 
Locke. 


r, State of being a ſcholar, 
2. Wardſhip; minorit Spenſer, 
PU'FILLARY, . [pupiliaire, French ; — 
il or 


pillarii, Latin.] Pertaining to a pup 
ward, 


p 
PURBLIND. . Nearſighted; ſhortſighted. 
Shakeſpeare, Boyle. 
- PURBLUNDNESS. /. {from purblind. ] 
Shortneſs of ſight, 

PU'/RCHASABLE. = [from purchaſe] That 
may be purchaſed or bought. Locke, 
To PURCHASE. v. @. | pourcbaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To buy for a price. Shakeſp. Gen. xxv. 
2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour 
or danger. Milton. 
3 To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 
orfeit, Shakeſpeare, 

PURCHASE. .. [pourchar, old French] 
t. Any thing bought or obtained for 2 
price. Locke, 
2. Any thing of which poſkſſion is taken. 
Shakeſpeare. 
PU'RCHASER. ſ. [from 3 A 
buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
price. Bacon. South. Addiſon, 
PURE. 4. [pur, pure, French; purus, Lat.] 
1. Not filthy; not ſullied. Proverbs, xxx. 
2, Clear; not dirty ; not muddy. Staney. 
3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures; 
mere. Taylor. 
4 Not connected with any thing extrin- 
ck, Nihat Warts, 
$: Free ; clear. Philips, 
Free from guilt z guiltleſs ; innocent, 
Proverbs, xx. 9. Milton, 
7. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by awy bad 
ractice or opinion, Tickell, 
Not vitiated with corrupt modes of 
ſpeech. Aſcham, 
9. Mere: as, @ pure villain, Clarcndon. 


PUR 


10. chaſte modeſt. 
_ PURELY. ad. [from pers.] 
T. In a pure manner; not dirt 
With mixture. 


ily ; bot 
Iſaiab, i. 25. 
2. Innocently without guilt. 
. Merely, Clarendon. 
'RENESS. ſ. [from pure.} 
1. Clearneſs; freedoth from extraneous or 
_ foul admixtures. Sidney. Temple. 
2. Simplicity ; exemption from compoli- 
tion. Raleigh. Dryden. 
3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 
Common Prayer. 
yn Vibes HEE WR. 
| Aſcbam. 
PU'RFILE. ſ. { pourfil&e, Fretich. ſort 
of ancient — for — — 
any. 
To PURFLE. v. 4. | pourfiler, French; pro- 


Flare, Italian.] To with a wrought 


or flowered border, Spenſer. 
PU'RFLE. . [pourfilte, French.] A 
PURFLEW. & border of embroidery. 


PURGA'TION. ſ. [purgation, French.) 
1. The act of cleanſing or purifying from 
vitious mixtures. ur net. 
2. The act of cleanſing the body by dewn- 
ward cvacuatior . acon. 
oy act of clearing from imputation of 
PURGATIVE. a. [purgatif, French; pur- 
gativus, Latin.) Cathartick ; having the 
power to cauſe eyacuations downw 
Bacon. Donne, Wiſeman. 
PURGATORY. /. [ ee Latin. ] 
A place in which ſouls are ſuppoſed by the 


papiſts to be purged by fire from carnal im- 
purities, before are reccived into hea- 
ven. 


Stilling fleet. 
To PURGE. v. 2. [purgo, Latin.) 


1. To cleanſe; to clear. Bacon. 
2. To clear from impurities. Shakeſpeare. 
Woodward. 


3. To clear from guilt. Shateſp. Heb. ix 14 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 

Shakeſpeare, Bacon. 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities, 


6, To evacuate the body by ſtool Camden. 


7. To clarify z to defeeate, 
To PURGE. v. =. To have f ſtools. 
PURGE. ,. {from the verb.] A cathartick 
medicine; a medicine that evacuates the 
body -& L Shokeſpeare. Ar butbnot. 

PURGER; þ from purge. ] 4 

1. One wh away an thing noxious, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Purge; cathartick, Bacon. 
PURIFICA/TION. /. [purification, French 

Purificarto, Land | 
1. The act of making pure. Hoyle, 
2+ The act of cleauſin guilt, 1945 
3˙ , 


g from 


PUR 
3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 


$: ildbearing. 
PURIFICATIVE. 
PU'RIFICATORY. 

dency to make pure. 
PURIFIER. // "from purify.) Cleanſer ; 

reſiner. Aal. 


To PURIFY. v. 4. L purifier, Fr. purifice, 
Latin. 


12. To make pure, 
2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 
Burnet. Dryden, 
3- To make clear. Sidney, 
4. To free from guilt or 28 
Tit»s. South, 
5. R 1 
*. 
6. To clear from barbariſms or improprie- 
ties. Spratt. 
To PU'RIFY. 812. To grow pure. Burnet. 
PU'RIST. /., { purr/ie, French. ] One ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 
PU'RITAN. ſ. {from pure.] A ſectary PU 
pretending to eminent ſanctity of — 
Sander 
PURITA'NICAL. . [from 2 e 


lating to puritans. FRY 
100 ba 


„. [from puriſy.] 
Having power or ten- 


URI TANISNI. / 
notions of a FA, 
PURITY. ſ. [ purice, Fr. puritat, Latin. ] 
1. Cleanneſs; freedom from ſoulneſs or 
dirt. Prior. Thomſon. 
2. Freedom from guilt ; innocence. Wake, 
3. — freedom from contamination 


Shakeſpeare, 
PURL, W; [from purſe] -2Y 
ny 


puckered border, 
2. A kind of medicated malt 2 in 


Bacon. 
which wormwood and aromaticks are in- 
fuſed. 


* PURL. 2. * To murmur ; to flow with 


tle noiſe. Bacem. Milton. 
To URL, . 4. To decorate with fringe 


or embro 


: Ben. Johnſon, 
PURLIEVU. /. The groupds au bee. 
ol a foreſt ; border ; incloſure. 
» Speftater. 


Shakeſpeare 
PU'RLINS. /. In a. thoſe picces 
of timber at lie acroſs the rafters on the 


| Inſide, to keep them from — the 


middle, 2 
To PURLOIN. . 4. To ſteal ; to tak 
theft Milan. —— 


PURLOINER. . [from purloin.] A thief; 
one that ſteals clangeſtigely. L Eftrarge. 
Ar . ＋ 1 r parti, * ] 


Share ; Davie. 


PURPLE. 4. I pourpre, Fr. por parent, Lat. 
e r } 


Shakeſpeare. Wotton, 
Dryden, 


2. In poetry, red. 


PUR 


To PURPLE. v. 3. [ — Latin. ] To 


make red ; to colour with purple. 
Donne. Milton. 
PU'RPLES. ſ. [without a ſingular.] Spots 
of a lived red, which break out in malig- 
nant tevers ; a purple fever. 


9 4. [from purple. W 


ebene, J. [ pourporte, French. ] 8. 
ſigu 5 of a writing or Aiden. 


Norrit, 
To PU'RPORT. v. . [from the noun.] 


To intend; to tend to ſnew. Bacon. Rowe, 

PURPOSE. 7 [ propor, Fr. propofitum, Lat.] 

6 Intention; deſign. Shakeſpeare. Klei. 

. Effet; conſequence. Colter. Baker, 

. Inſtance z example, L' Efirange. 

To PURPOSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To intend ; to deſign; to reſolve, 

PU'RPOSELY. od. [fro purſe.) 2 

. m e. | By de- 

pukeans; inet. 1a 450 Pri riors 

s, 0 Fr. m. 

law Latin. 4; 4 — desk: nr 

the whole compaſs of a manour. Bacon. 

PURR. . A ſea lark. Ainſeoorth, 


To PURR, v. a. To murmur as a cat or 
leopard in pleaſure. 4 


PURSE. A bourſe, Fr. prove, Welſh, 
{mall bag in which money is contain 

Shakeſpeare, Knolles. Addiſon; 

To PURSE. . a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To put into a purſe. Dryden, 
2. To contract as a purſe, Shake) 2 


PU'RSENET, wrſe and vet.] 
of which the MES together by 


a _ Mortimer. 
PURSEPROUD, «, [ purſe and proud.] Pufl- 
ed up with money. 
whe + . {from 2 The paymaſter 
of a ſhip. 
PU'RSINESS. from pur purhy ] Short- 
PURSIVENESS. s of b 
PURSLAIN. /. [ ach of Lat.] A plant. 
Iſema n. 


P URSUABLE, 4, from . What 
may.be purſued. ( parſe] 


PURSU"ANCE. . [from pupſue ] Proſecu- 


tion; * 
PURSUANT. @. [from purſue.) Done in 
conſequence or proſecution of an — 
To PURSUE. v. 3. pour ſuivre, 
1. To chaſe; to follow in hoſtiliey. 
Shakeſpeare. 
th To proſecute. Pr:verbs, 
3+ To imitate ; to follow as an example, 
Dryden. 
4. To endeavour to attain, Prisr. 
To PURSU'E. v. =. To go on; to 2 


PURSU'ER. /, [from purſue.) One * 
follows in hoſtility. 8 Des bam. 
5 EZ PUR» 


— 
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PUS 


PURSUIT. ſ. [ furſuite, French.) 
1. The act of following with hoſtile inten- 
tion. Milton. 
2. Endeavour to attain, D- yder. Rogers. 
3. Proſecution. Clarendon. 
PURSUIVANT. ſ. ¶ peurſuivant, French ] 
A ſtate meſſenger ; an attendant on the he- 
ralds. Spenſer. Dry den. 
PU'RSY. 2. [ poufff, Fr] — 
and fat. Shakeſpeare. Hudibras. 
PU'RTENANCE. /. [ oppertenance, French | 
The pluck of an anim Ex. Hudib/ as. 
To PURVEY. v a. [ poorwntr, French. ] 
1. To provide with, conveniencies. Spenſer. 
2. To procure, Thom ſon. 
To PUR VET. v. 3. To buy in proviſions. 
Milien. 
PURVE'YANCE. . [from purvey.] 


1. Proviſion. Spenſer- 

2. Procurement of victuals. Bacon, 
PURVE'YOR. /. { from pureey.] 

1. One that provides vituals. Raleigh, 


2. A procurer; a pimp. Dryden. Addiſ-n. 
PURVIEW. /. { pour vc, French. ] Proviſo; 
providing clauſe. Hale. 
PU'RULENCE.7 /. [from puruient.] Ge- 
DAN LENCY. 5 neration of pus or mat- 
Arbutbnot, 
PU RULENT,. a. puralent, Fr. purulentus, 
- Latin.] Conſiſting of pus or the running of 
wounds. Bacon, Arbutbnot. 
PLS. ſ. [Latin.] The matter of a well di- 
geited ſore Arbutbn:t. 
'To PUSH. v. 6. ¶Fouſſer, French.) 
1. To ſtrike with a thruſt, Exodus. 
2 To force or drive by impulſe of . 
in 
3. To force not by a quick blow, but be 
continued violence. Shakeſpeare, Pſalms. 
4. To preſs forward. Dryden, Addiſon. 
5. To urge; to drive. Addiſon. 
©. To enforce ; to drive to a concluſion. 


Sift, 
7. To ror; to teaze. 
To PUSH. wv n. 
i. Fe 3 a thruſt, Dryden. Roy, 
2. To make an effort. Dryden, 
3. * 1 an attack. Daniel. 
PUSH. /. [from the verb. 


1. Thruſt; ; the act 5 ſtriking with a 
pointed inſtrument. Knolles. 
2. An impulſe ; force impreſſed. Addiſon. 

. Afault; attack. Shakeſpeare. Warts, 
4. A forcible ſtruggle ; a ſtrong effort. 

Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 

Exigence trial. L' 8 Htter bury. 

5 A ſudden cmergence. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Apimple; an efloreſcence ; a wheal, 

Bacon. 

PU'SHER. ſ. [from puſp.] He who. puſhes 
forward. 

PU'SHING. a. [from puſb.] Enterpriling ; 
vigorous, by C7 dane WY 

1 


PUT 


of tr} >, [ pub and in.] A child's 
play, in w ich pins are puſhed alternately, 
L E rang Co. 
PUSILLANTVMITY. /.[ Tr be Fr.] 
Cowardice; meanneſs of ſpirit 
Shakeſpeare, South. 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS. 3. T pa Blom, Fr.] 
Meanſpirited; narrowminded; cowardly. 
Bacon, Spettatcr. 
PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS. /. [from puſil- 
lonimovs.) Meanneſs of ſpirit. 


PUSS, 
:. The fondling name of a cat. 


L' Eftrange, Watte, 
2. The ſportſman's term for a hare. Goy. 
PU'STULE. ſ. { puftule, Fr. 7 Latin. ] 
A ſmall Flug a pimple; a puſh; an 
effloreſcence. Arbuthnot, 
PUSTULOUS. 2. [from puſflule.] Full of 
puſtules ; iar. 
To PUT, 


1. To ley or 1 in any place. 
4 Fin Mortimer. 
2. To place in any ſituation. | 
Milton, L. Eflrange. 
3- To place in any ſtate or condition, _ 
Sbak:/p-are, Genefis, Suſan, 
4. To repoſe. 2 Kings. 1 Chronicles, 
5. To truſt ; to give up. Exodus. 
6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. "UE 
Locke, 
7. To py. into action. Milton. Swift. 
8, To apply 1 Samuel. Dryden, 
9. To uſe an any ation by which the place or 
ſtate of any thing is changed 
Array Toybr. Wake, 
10. To cauſe ; to produce. Locke, 
11. To compriſe ; to conſign to writing. 
2 Chronicles, 
12. To add. Feel. 
13. To place in a reckoning, Locke. 
14. To reduce to any ſtate, Shakeſpeare, 
rs. To oblige ; to urge. Bacon. Boyle. 
16. To propoſe ; to (tate, 2 Cer. Swift, 
17. To form; to regulate, 
18. To reach to another. Hab. 
19. To bring into any ſtate of mind or 
temper. roller. Clarendon. Loc te. 
20. To offer ; to advance. 
Dryden. Atterbary, 
21. To unite ; to place as an ingredient. 
Locke, 
22. To Por by. To turn of; to divert. 


bor. Grew, 
23. To PV r by. To thruſt = 


Sidney. 17 7 
24. To PV r down, To baffle; . to 83 
to cruſh. Sbake 2 


25. To Pur down. To 
Spenſer; 2 Chronicles, 

26. To Por dew. To bring into diſuſe. 
Bacon. D ryden, 

27. Te Por down, To confute. . 


PUT 
28. To Pur forth, To propoſe, Fudger. 


29. To Pur forth, To extend. Geneſit. 
30. To Pur forth, To emit, as a ſprout- 
ing plant. Bacon, 
31. To Pur ferth, To exert. 

| Milton. Taylor. 
32. To Pur in, To interpoſe Co lier, 
33. To Pu r in praflice, To uſe; to ex- 
erciſe. Dryden. 


34. ToPuT eff. To diveſt; to lay alide, 
 Nehemiab. Exodus, Addiſon. 

5. To PuT off. To defeat or delay with 
E artifice or excuſe. Bacon. Royle. 
36. To PuT off, Todclay; to defer; to 


procraſtinate. Wake. 
37. Te PuT off, To paſs fallaciouſſy. 
| Rogers, 


38. To Pur off, To diſcard, Shakeſpeare. 
39. To Pur off. To recommend ; to vend 
or obtrude, | Bacon. Swoft. 
40. To Po r on or upon, To impute ; to 


charge, 
41. 5 Pur on or hn. To inveſt with, 
as clothes or covering. Shakeſpeare. 
Ben, Jobnſon. Knollen. L Eſtrange, 
42. Je Pur en. To forward ; to pro- 
mote ; to incite. Sbakeſpeare. 
43. To Pyr en or upon. To impole ; to 
inflict. 2 2 Kings L'Eftrange. 
44. To Pur on, To aſſume; to take. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
45. To Pur over, To refer. Shakeſpeare. 
46. To Pur cut. To place at uſury. 
Pſalms. 
47. To Pur out. To extinguiſh, 
, Judges. Milton. 
48. To PuT out. To emit, as a plant. 
| Bacon. 
49. To Pyr out, To extend; to protrude. 
Geneſis, 
50, ToPuT out, To expel; to drive from, 
Spenſer. Bacon. 
51. To Pur out. To make publick. 
Dryden. Add:ſon. 
52. To Pur out, To diſconcert. Bacon, 
53. To Pur to, To kill by; to puniſh by. 
Bacon. Claread-n, 
54. To Pour to it. To diſtreſs; to per- 
plex; to preſs hard. Dryden. Addiſon. 
55. To Pur «©, To aſſiſt with, 
S-dney. Knoies. 
56, To Pur to death, To kill, 
' Bacon, Hayward. 
57. T Pyr together. To accumulate into 
one ſum or maſs. Burnet. 
58. ToPuT p. To paſs unrevenged. 
| L' Eftrange. Boyle. 
$9, To PuT up. To emit; to cauſe to ger- 
mibate as plants. Bacon, 
60. To PuT wp. To expoſe publickly, 
61. TaPuT »p, To ſtart. Addiſon, 
62, To Pur up. To hoard, Spelman. 
6 Je Pur up, To hide. Shakeſpeare, 


PUT 


64. To Pur e. To incite; to infli- 
moo Clarendon, Tilluſon, 

5. To Pu r upon. To impoſe; to lay up- 
on. Sbaleſpeare. 
66. To Pur upon trial, To expoſe or ſum- 
mon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. 


Locke. Arbathnor. 

To PUT. v». . og 
1. To go or move. Nacon. 
2. To ſhoot or germinate. B icon, 
3. To ſteer a veſſel, Addiſon, 


4+ To Pur forth. To leave a port. Shake/. 
5. Je Pu r forth, To germinate; to bud; 
to ſhopt out. Shakeſpeare, Bun, 
6. ToPuT in. To enter a haven. Pope, 
7. To Pur infor. Jo claim; to ſtandcan- 
didate for. Locke. 
8, ToPuTin, To offer a claim. 

Shakeſpeare. Brown. 
9. To Pur ef. To leave land. Addiſon, 
10. Je Pu r over, To fail croſs. Abber. 
It. ToPuT to ſea, To ſet ſail; to begia 
the courſe. Bacon, 
12. ToPuT up. To offer one's ſelf 4 
candidate. L' Eflrange. 
13. ToPuTup. To advance to; to bring 
one's ſelf forward. Sworft, 
14. To Pur wp with, To ſuffer without 
reſentment, 

PUT. . [from the verb.] I 
1. An action of diſtreſs. L' Eftrange. 
2. A ruſtick; a clown. Brauen. 
3. PuT off. Excuſe; ſhift. L' Eftranget 

PU'TAGE. /. [ putain, French.) In law, 
proſtitution on the woman's part. 

PU'TANISM. /. | puraniſme, French. ] The 
manner of living, or trade of a prollitute. 

Dif. 

PU'TATIVE. a. f putatif, Fr. from puto, 
Latin.] Suppoſed ; reputed. Ayliffe. 

PU'TID. 3. ( putidus, Latin, ] Mean; low; 
worthleſs. 

PU'TIDNESS. /. [from putid.] Meanneſs ; 
vileneſs. 

PU'TLOG. ſ. Putlogs are pieces of timber 
or ſhort poles about ſeven feet long, to bear 
the boards they ſtand on to work, and to 
lay bricks and mortar upon. Moxon, 

PU' YREDINOUS. a. (from putredo, Latin. ] 
Stinking ; rotten. loyer. 

PUTREFA'CTION. /. [ putrefa#ion, Fr. 
The flats of growing ronment the alt of 
making rotten. Quincy. Thomſon, 

PUTREFA/CTIVE. . [from putrefacio, 
Latin.) Making rotten. Brown, — 

To PU'TREFY. v. 4. [ putrifier, Fr. putre- 
facio, Latin.) To make rotten z to 2 
with rottenneſs. Shakeſpeare, Bacon. T. 


emple. 

| Arbutbnot. 
To PU'TREFY, v. a. To rot. 

Iſeiab. Bacon, 

PUTRE!/SCENCE. /. [from-putreſece, Latin. j 

The ſtate of rotting. Brown, 

| PUTRE* 


PYG 


PUTRE'SCENT, . [putreſeent, 4 Grow- 


| ing rotten Arbuthnor. 

PU"TRID. 4a. _ Fr. putridus, Lat. | 
Rotten; corru Waller. 

Putrid bever i is t at kind of fever, in which 
the humours, or part of them, have ſo little 
circulatory motion, that they fall into an 
inteſtine one, and putrefy, which is com- 
monly the caſe after great evacuations, great 


Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of 
great houſes, which they call purting _ 
tor trials of ſtrength. Pope. 

PU'TTOCK. /. derived, by Minſpew, from 
buteo, Latin.] A buzzard. 


Sbaleſprare. Peacham. 
PUTTY. / 1 
1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is 


ound, ewton, 
2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 
To PU'ZZLE. v. 3. [for peſſie, from poſe, 


Skinner.) To pores to confound ; to 
embarraſs; to —_— 
SE—_ Clarendon. 
To PUZZLE. v. . bewildered in 


aune's own notions; — bb aukward, 
L' Eftrange. 
PU/ZZLE. ſ. [from the verb.] Embarraſſ- 
ment; perplexity. Bacon. 
PU/ZZLER. ſ. [trom puzzle.] He who 


puzzles. 
PY/GARG. . A bud, Ainſworth, 


QUA 


Is a conſonant borrowed from the 
Latin or French, for which the 
7 Saxons generally uſed cp : the 
name of this letter is cue, from 
gue, French, tail; its form being that of 
an O with a 
I AB. A ſort of fiſh. 
1 CK. v. a. 2— Dutch.] 
o cry like a d King. 
2. To chatter dead to brag loudly ; 
to talk 7 9 4 y. ere 
9 rom the verb] 


PVY POWDER. 


or exceſſive heat. . Quin 
PU'TRIDNESS, /. [from putrid.] Rotten- | 
- neſs. Floyer. 
PU'T TER. , {from pur.] 
1. One who puts. L'Eftrarge, 
2. PUTTER on. Inciter; inſtigator. 
Shakeſpeare. 


PU'T TINGST ONE. 1 In ſome parts of 


PYX 
N . [from 7 r 
to a pigm 
PY!GMY. L [ cy" 'A 


dwarf; one of a * Fables to be only 
three ſpans high, and after long wars to 


have been deſtroyed by cranes. Bentley. 
PYLO/RUS. 


fice of the E r or 


25 * Przrownzn, 

Y'RAMID. /. [pyramide, Fr. migapuig. 

In geometry, is a ſolid fi re, whoſe eel 
a polygon, and whoſe ſides are plain tri- 
angles, their ſeveral points meeting in one, 


Harris, 
PYR A'MIDAL. [from pyramid. 
PYRAMIDICAL. * Having the form o 
a pyramid, Locke, 
PYRAMTDICALLY. ad. [from pyramidi- 
cal.) In form 2 a pyramid, Broome, 
PYRAMIS. / * amid. Bacon. 
PYRE. /. 2 Latin. ] A pile to be burnt, 
Dryden. Pepe. 
PYRITES. ſ. [from wig ] Fireſtone. 

Woodward. 
PY!ROMANCY. g. Lua. ] Divina- 
tion by fire. v4 > 
of E'/CHNICAL. a. [pyrotechnique, Fr, 


L .] Engaged or ſxilful in 


r ern f. [wig and vuX ] 
The art of employing fire to uſe or plea- 
ſure; the art t of fireworks, 

PYROTECHNY. J. K e French. ] 

rr — 2 Fyrrbo.] — 

ONISM. — rr 
tieiſm; univerſ:; AG N 
e box in which 


PIX. ſ. [pyxir, Latin. 
the Romaniſts keep the he hoſt, 


SUIS eee eee 


O. 


AUA 


| A boaſtful 12 to arts which he 
doe not dren pretender byſick ; 
2 ick ; 
one who proclaims netfee! abli abili- 
ties in publick places. Addiſon. 
; * An artful tricking praQtitioner in par” 


UA'CKERY, [from guack. 8 or 

d acts in 8 — } 
QUA'CKSALVER J. [quack and ſoboe.] 
One who brags of medicines or nes} a 
- medicaſter ; a charlatan. B A 


QU A 


UADRA'GESIMAL. a. n 


282 ; 1 


ER elk. [qv 

Latin.] A 41 
t angles. 

Qu DRA\NGULAR. 9. 

Square ; having four ri -p* —__ 


UN'DRANT. J. [quadran, 22 
N. The fourth 1 5 the quarter, 


2. The qffarter of a circle. Holder. 
3 =; 4 with which latitudes are 


Gay. 
QUADRANNTAL. a. from guadrant.] In- 
cluded i in the fourth part of a circle. 
A RA [ guadr * rom 
UA'DRATE. #4. atus, n 
. 1 having four equal and parallel 


2, 4. Bible Into four equal parts. 
. 


3. [Quadron, Lat.] Suited ; * 


UA'DRATE. /. A ſquare; a ſurface e with 
our equal and parallel ſides. Si 
To QUA'DRATE v. 1. [quadro, 
; = Fr.] To ſuit ; to be accommo- 
RATICK, «. Four ſquare 2 
UA'D 4. Four ng- 
I to a ſquare. : Die. 
O /DRATICK ronr, Such as retain, 
on the unknown the of the root 
or the number ſo 7 
QUADRAYTURE. 
1. The act of ſquar 
2, The firſt and laſt quarter of CD. 
3- The ſtate of being ſquare; a quadrate ; 
a ſquare. Milton, 
QUADRENNIAL, . [quadriennium, Lat] 
1. Compriſing four years, 
2. Happening once in four years. 
UA'DRIBLE. a. [from guadro, Latin. .] 
hat may be Quared. Derba 
UA'DRIFID. . [quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven 
Qua four —_ 5 r 
UADRILA'TER a. atuor, and 
aut, Latin. ] Having four (lies. 
N 
QUADRILA'TERALNESS. / [ 
—_— The propeity of * ring Fu 


right lined ſides. 
J 4 game at 3 
DRIN. /. bree Lat.] A mite; 
ſmall piece , in value about a 
farthing. Bailey. 
QUA'DR NOMICAL. a. vatuor and 


nomen, Latin.) Conſiſting of denomi- 
nations. Dis. 


 QUA/DRIPARTITE. , [quatuer and per- 
titus. Latin.] Having re A100 
into four parts. 


] Lenten; 
Sander ſon. 
antratus and angu- 
ſarface with four 
. 


QU A 


QUA'DRIPARTITELY. od. [from quadri- 
partive.) In a - adripartite ditribution. 
UADRIPAR TION. ſ. A diviſion by 
r, or the taking the fourth part of any 

uantity or — — DiR. 
QUADRIPHY'LLOUS. . [quatuor, and 
2 Having four . 
' ADRIREME. /. [quadriremir, Latin.} 
galley with four banks of oars, 
UADRISVLLABLE Ar 1 
A word of four ſy! 
QUAD IVA'LVES. /. [9g . — and valve, 
Latin, Doors with Four folds. 
Trial. a. 5 wad: ij, Latin.] 
Hoving four * meeting in a 3 
QUADRU/PED, pede, Fr. 
drupes, Latin.] "A — that goes 
four legs, as perhaps all beaſts, 7 
QUADRU'PED, . Having four _ 


UVADRU'PLE. 5. [quadruplus, Lat. — 
Is. four . K. 25 L. our- 
2 


* UADRUPLICATE. v. . 
tin ] To double twice; to make 
fourfold, 
QUADRUPLICA'TION, 4 [from grad u- 
licate.] The takin ing four times. 
QUADRUPLY. ad. hens quadruple.) To 
a fourfold quan dreift. 
1 Latin. Enquire ; ſeek. 
Varl. v 4, | {rom coefſer, Fr. to be 
. To drink; to ſwallow in large 
draughts. Sbakeſpeare, 
To QUAFEF. v. n. To drink luxuriouſly. 


Sbheſpeore 
— . [from af]! He who 
uafſs 
Top WUA'FFER., v. a, To feel out. Derbam, 
GY. «. Boggy; ſott; not ſolid. 
Wa . ſ. [that is, uatewire.] A 
aking marſh. More. 
Viel. part. „ 4 
QUAIL. ſ. [quaglia, Italian.] A bh 
A'TLPIPE. ſ. [yuail and oF... 1225 
A1 an ipe 
W which 9 qua All n 
To GAIL. ey Datch. ] To 
z to to ion. 
we 3 Herbert, 
To QUAIL. v. 3. [cpellan, Saxon.] To 
eruſh; won aniel. 
9 Ceoiat, French. ] 

Nice; ſcrupuloully ; minutely ; ſuper- 
fluouſly exact. Sidney. 
2. Subtle; artfal, Obſolete. Chaucer, 
3. Neat; pretty; exact. Sbaleſpesre. 
4. Subtly os fineſpun. Milton, 

QUAINTLY. (rom guaint.] 
1. Nicely; 42 with! pretty elegance. 
Ben. *. 
Art- 


3 


a uA 


2. Artfully. 

QUAINT Ess. . [from uaint.] Nicety: 

3 elegance. Pope. 
AN. v. n. [c*ncan, Saxon. ] 

Ws, ſhake with cold or fear; 3 


zelidl, 
2. To ſhake ; e 
QUAKE. 6 [from the verb.] A Nada 


a tremulous agitation. Sucking. 
UA'KING-GRASS. /. An herb. 
Rar +” > i 4. 17 cation, Fr. 
rom qualif) 7750 
1. That which makcs any perſon or thing 
fit for any thing. Sui ft. 


2. Accompliſhment. Atterbury. 
3. Abatement; diminution. Raleigh, 
To QUALIFY. v. a. [qualifier, French. 
1. To fit for any thing. Swift. 
2. To furniſh with qualifications ;; to ac- 
compliſh. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To make capable of any —— 

or privilege. 

4. To abate; to ſoften; to diminiſh, 
a Raleigh, 
Spenſer. 
Brown. 


. To caſe; to aſſuage. 
. To modify ; to regulate. 
QUALITY. Fa ls ualitas, , 
1. Nature fee conſid Hooker. 
2. Trogenty's accident. Sbakeſp. Bentley, 


3. Particular efficacy. Shakeſ are. 

4. Diſpoſition ; temper. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Virtue or vice. ryden, 
2 Accompliſhment ; qualification, Clarend, 
4 Character. Bacon. 


arative or relative rank. Temple. 
9. > obs ſuperiority of 2 ſtation. 


10. Perſons of high rank. Pope. 
ALM. FL. {cpealm, Saxon. ] A ſudden fit 
of ſickneſs; a ſudden ſeizure of ſickly lan- 
guor Donne. Roſcommon. Calamy. 
QUA' LMISH. . [from gua/m.) Seized with 
ſickly languor. Dryden. 
r er fo Leu en dirai je, French. 
kinner. ] A doubt; a difficulty. 
QUA'NTITIVE. a. [ quentitivus, Lat.] Eſti- 
mable — to quantity. gby. 


QUANTITY. /. [quantite, Fr. guantitat, 
128 f any thing which 
1. That property of an which ma 

be — or Muminilled. 4 = 

- 26 Any indeterminate weight or meaſu 
3. Bulk or weight. Dryden. 
4. A portion; a part. Shakeſpeare. 


5. A portion. Arbus brot. 
6. The meaſure of time in pronouncing a 


ſyllable, Holder. 
QUANTUM. g. [Laun.] The quantity; 
the am amount. 1 
ARANTAIN. 2 f,. [quarartain, F 
UA'RANTINE. The ſpace of for 
ays, being the time whieh a thip, ſuſpect = 


Shakeſpeare. | 


QUA 
of infection, isobliged to forbear intercouts 


or commerce. Swift, 
QUA/RREL., J [querelle, French,] 
1. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuMe. | 
Shak 


2. A diſpute; à conteſt. 


3. A cauſe of debate. | Fairfax. 
4. Something that gives a riglit to miſchief 

or . 4 Bacon. 
5. Objection; ill will, - Felton, 


6. In Shateſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any 


one peeviſh or malicious. 
7 a vir a Itakan.] An arrow with a 


. fquare h Comdin. 
Ti N e v. v. eller, French. 


o-debate ; to ſ 


Saab 4. i guarrel.] He who 


quart 
QUA/RRELOUS, a. [quarelleax, French. 1 
Petulant ; caſily provoked to enmity. 
* Shakeſpeare, 
QUA'RRELSOM E. a. [ arrel,) In- 
clined to brawls ; cafily ww or irraſcible; 
cholerick ; petulant, Bacon, L. Eftrange. 
QUARRELSOMELY. od. . [from ass 
Jome.} In a quarrelſome manner; petu- 
lantly ; cholerickly. 
UA'RRELSOMENESS. /. [from guarret- 
ome.] Cholerickneſs; DEI 
QUA/RRY, /. [quarre, . 


1. A ſquare, imer. 
— Fr] An arrow with a ſquare 


Sand 4. 
3. Game flown at by a hawk, Sandy. 
4. A ſtone mine; a place where they di 


ſtones, Cleawela) 
To T v. *. {from the noun.] To 
L' Eftr Pranges 


QUARRYMAN ſ. [quarry and hart Orie 
who digs . 
QUART. 1 1 — t, French. ] 
Pp The fourth part; a quarter. * 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. Shakeſp. 
» [Ruorte, French.] The veflel in which 
rong drink is — — Sbaleſp. 
AR TAN. 54 [ fever gaartana, Latin. 
The fourth da Brown, Cleavela 
QUARTA' TION. 7 * [from quartus, Latin] 
A chymical operation, 235 
QUARTER. /. Izvare, guartier, French. ] 


1. A fourth part. f Burnet, 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 
ſcaman's card. Addiſon. 
3- A particular region of a town or coun- 
try. | Spratt, 

The place where ſoldiers are lodged or 
lationed. Speater. 
5. Proper tation. Milton. 


6. Re- 


uA 


6. Nemiſſion of life ; mercy granted by a 
von Clarerden. 
7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. Collier. 
4 Friendſhip ; amity ; concord. Shakeſp. 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. Mortimer. 
10. Falſe quarter is a c eft or chink in a 
of a horſe's hoot from top to bottom. 
0 QUA'R TER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
2 To divide into four parts. Shakeſp. 
To divide; to break by force. Shake 
3 To divide into Ati regions. Dryden 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. Dryden. 
8. To lodge; to fix on a temporary 


ling: Shake 2 
0 diet. FI. as. 


To bear as an appendage to the heredi- 
rary arms. Peacham. 
R Got ke . [from quarrer.] A 
allowance. Hudibras. 
QUART RDA. / [quarter and nh 
ne of the four days in the year, m_ whic 
rent or intereſt is aid. „ 
A'RTERDECK. quarter 41 
Ne ſhort upper tel. 4) 
QUARTERLY. a. [from guarter.] Con- 
taining a fourth part. Holder. 
"ayer ERLY. ad. Once in a quarter of 


To 


QUARTERN. ,. A gill or the fourth part 
a pint 
QUA'RTERSTAFF. r A ſtaffof defence. 


D 
- QUARTILE. /, An aſpect of the —— 
when they are three 1 ninety degrees 
diſtant ſrom each other. Harris. 
QUARTO. J. om Latin.] A book in 
* being twice doubled, 
makes four caves. atts. 
To QUASH. v. a. [quaſſer, Dutch.] 
1. To cruſh; to _ Waller. 
2+ To ſubdue _e . Roſcommon. 
To annul ; to null} z to make void. 
To QU ASH. v. . To be hen with a noiſe. 
Ray. 
Ainſworth. 
r Friends. kinner. 
44 ſ. [quaternarius, Latin.] 
he number four. le. 
QUATERNION. . [| quaternio, 1 ] 
The number four. 
QUATERNITY J. [quaternus, Latin. | The 
number four. rown, 
QUA'TRAIN, « [quatrain, Fr.] A ſtanza 
of four lines 2 7 alternately. 
To 2722 v. n. [epavan, Saxon. ] 


with a tremulous voice. Bacon. 
a, T. F aal, C to — Newton, 
AY. ſ. {quai, Frenc an arti- 
eil bank to the ſea or Ns”, | 


VOI. II. 


o ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ſing 


QUE | 
EAN. / ſepe an, Saxon.] A worthleſs 
wonan, generally a ſtrumpet. Dryden. 
QUEA'SINESS. ſ. from gueaſy. ] Thel licks 
_ of a nauſeated ſtomach. a 
UEASY. a. [of uncertain ct 
* Sick with nauſea. 85 
2. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſn. Shakeſpear's 
3. Cauſing nauſcouſneſs. Sbaleſpiare. 
To QUECK. v. 3. To ſhrink; to ſhow 
pain. Bacon. 
= ſ. lee n, Saxon. ] The wife of a 
in Sh abeſpeare. 
To QU EEN. v. n. To play the queen. 


1 
QUEEN-APPLE. /. A ſpecies of 2 


ertimer , 
QUEE'NING. ſ. An apple. Mortimer. 


QUEER. a. Odd; ſtrange ; original; par- 


ticular. Spectator. 

UEE'RLY. ad. [from gucer. ] Particular. 
Ne 

QUEE SS, ſ. [from gucer. ] Oddneſs ; 
particularity. 


QUEE wa . [from gueftus, Lat. Skinner, ] 
N. 5 ove; a kind of wild pigeon, " 
0 


cb, + LL. v. 4. [cpellan, Saxon. ] 
Atterbury. 


; to ſubdue ; originally, to kill. 
To QUELL. 2. . To die. Spenſer. 
QUELL. f [from the verb.] Murder. 
Not in uſo. Shakeſpeare. 
QUELLER. ( [from quell] One that 
cruſhes or ſu Milton. 
QUPLIUECHOSE. [French.J A trifle ; 
a kic Denne. 
To OUEME. v. n. To pleaſe. 
To QUENCH. v. a. 
1. Toextingwſh fire. Sidney. 
2. To till any paſſion or commotion. 


Sbabeſt 
3. To allay thirſt. | 
4+ To deſtroy. 
To — v. n. To cool; to ou 
cool. Shak ſpeare 
1 a. [from guench. That 
QUENC 


TY ＋ [from quench.) Extin- 
guiſher. 
QUE/NCHLESS. 4. [from guench. 


tinguiſhable. 
QUE'RELE. /. [ 


res 


1 


a-. . 
querela, Lat. — Fr] 
A complaint to a court. ſy 
QUERENT: fe [querens, Latin.] The com- 

plainant; the plaintiff. 
QUERIMONIOUS. ad. [querimenia, Lat.] 
* Querulous complaining. 
QUERIMO/NIOUSLY, ad. 1 
niews.] Querulouſiy; with ON" . 
2 /. then Jertar- 
7 Complaining temper. 
E RIS T. . {from guizre, N 
enquirer; an aller of queſtions wift 
5 F GLA 


QUE 


QUERN., / ſep: o n, Saxon. ] A handmill. 


Shakrſpear e. 
EA PO. . [ corrupted from cuerpo, 
. paniſh,] A dreſs cloſe to the body; a 
waiſtcoat. | Dryden. 
CUE'RRY. for equerry, ſ. [ecuyer, Fr.] A 
_ . groom belonging to a prince, or one con- 
verſant in the king's ſtables. Bailey. 
QGUERULOUS. a. [gucrulus, Lat.] Mourn- 
ing; habitually complaining. Howel. 
A FRULOUSNESS, . [from guerulous. ] 
TIE or quality of complaining mourn- 
ulſy. 
QUERY. /. [from ure, L. atin.] A queſ- 
tion; an enquiry to be reſolved. Netten. 
To QUERY. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
aſk queſtions, P 
QUESC. . efte, Fr. 
WV 35700 f ng of Lallag. Shakeſpearc. 
2. An empanelled jury. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Searchers. Colledtively. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Enquiry ; examination. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Requeſt ; deſire ; ſolicitation. Herbert. 
To QUEST, v. . [queter, Fr. from the 
noun.] To go in ſearch. 
QUE'STANT, g. [from guefter, French. 
Set ker; endeavourer after. Shakeſpeare. 
QE STION. ,. [queſiis, Latin. 
1. Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. Pac. 


2. Enquiry; diſquiſition Bacon. 
3. A diſpute; a ſubje of debate, ot n, 
4. Aﬀair to be examined. Swift. 
z. Doubt; controverſy ; diſpute. Tillo:ſon. 
6. Judicial trial. Hooker, 


Examination by torture. AyliFe. 
4 State of being the ſubject of preſent en- 
quiry. Hooker, 

9. Endeavour; ſearch, Shakeſpeare. 

To QUE'/STION. v. . [from the noun ] 
1. To enquire, Eacen. 
2. To debate by interrogatories, - Shake ſp. 

To QUEF/STION. v. 4. [ 2«eftionner, Fr] 
1. To examine one by queſtions. PBreon, 
2. To doubt; to be uncertain of. Prior. 
3- To have no confidence in ; to mention 


as not to be truſted. Saut b. 
QUE'STIONABLE. a. from ion. 
1. Doubtful ; Apa * . 


2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable 
to queſtion. Shakeſpeare. 
QUESTIONARY. 4. {from gueftion. } En- 
mring ; aſking queſtions. Pepe. 
UE'STIONABLENESS. 6 [from gusſbian.] 

he quality of being queſtionable. 


. QUUSTIONER. /. from gveſtion. ] An 


enquirer. 


Q ESTIONLESS. ad. [from queftice.] 
Certaiply 3 without doubt. South, 
_QUE!STMAN. 


. QUE'STMONGER. : 1 proſecutions. 
3 | ks Pacen. 

.QUE'STRIST. {from gueſt. 

N ; my Shakeſpeare, 


— 
. __— — 


e. 


Starter of law-. 


Secker ; pur- _ 


QU 1 


QUESTUARY. a. [from quaſſus, Latin.] 
Studious of profit, Erown. 
QUUIB. /. A ſarcaſm ; a bitter taunt. 
Ainſworth. 
To QUIBBLE. v. . [from the noun.} To 
pun ; to play on the ſound of words, 
L'E range. 
QUIBBL.F. ſ. [from quidiibet, Latin.] A 
low conceit depending on the ſound of 
words ; a pun. Watts. 
QUVPBLEKR. g. [from guibble.] A punſter. 
QUICK. . (c, c, Saxon. 
1. Living; not dead. Common Pr yer. 
2, Switt ; nimble ; done with celerity. 


ocker. 
* free from delay. Milton. 
Aae ; ſpritely ; read 5 Clarendon, 
QUICK. ad. Nimbly ; ſpeedily ; readily, 
Drayton. 
QUICK. F{. 
1. A live animal. Spenſer. 


2. The living fleſh; ſenſible parts. Sharp. 

3- Living plants. Miertimer, 
QUICKBEAM, or Quickentree. /. 

cies of wild aſh. 


A ſpe- 


Mortimer. 


J To QUICKEN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon. } 


1. lo make alive. aims. . 
2. To haſten ; to accelerate. Hayward. 
3. To ſharpen ; to actuate; to excite. 


Seuth. 
To QUIVCKEN. v. n. 


1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens 
with child. Sandys. 
2. To move with activity. Fepe. 


QUI'CKENER. . [from quicken. 
1. One who makes alive. 


2. That which accelerates ; that ul. ich 
actuates. More. 


QUICKLIME. ſ. [calx viv, Latin; quick 
and lime. ] Lime unquenched. M. 
QUICKLY, ad. from guick.] Nimbly; 


ſpeedily ; actively. Shakeſpeare, 
QUICKNESS. { from nich.] 

1. Speed; velocity; celerity. Sauth. 

2. Activity; briſkneſs. Norton. 

3. Keen ſenſibility, Locte. 

4. Sharpneſs ; pungency. Dryden. 


 QUICKSAND. f, [quick and fand.] Mov- 


ing ſand; unſolid ground, Dryden, 
To QUICKSET ». 0. | quick and fr] To 
plant with living plants. 1er. 
2 fe [ quick and ſcr.] Living vt 
et to grow. velyn. 
QUICKSIGHTED. 4. [quick and ſigbt.] 
Having a ſharp ſight. cutley. 
QUICKSUGH I EDNESS, ſ. [from guick- 
ſhred, ] Sharpneſs of ſight. 

QUICKSILVER, { [ auick and ver. ! 
Quickſilver, called mercury by the my 

miſts, is a naturally fluid mineral, and t 
heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold, 
and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is 
more pure; its naue is fo homogene and 
imple, 


au! 


ſimple, that it is a queſtion whether gold it- 
ſelf be more ſv : it penetrates the parts of all 
the other metals, renders them brittle, and 
in part diſſolves them : it is wholly volatile 
in the fare, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than 
that of boiling water : it is the leaſt rena- 
cious of all bodies, and every ſmaller op 
may be again divided by the lighteſt tou 
into a multitude of others, and is the molt 
diviſible of all bodies : the ſpecific gravity 
of pure mercury is to water as 14025 to 
1000, and as it is the heavieſt of all fluids, 
it is alſo the coldeſt, and when heated the 
hotte(t : of the various ores, in which mer- 
cury is tound, cinnabar is the richeſt ard 
moſt valuable, which is extremely heavy, 
and of a bright and beautiful red colour: 
the apcients all efcemed guickfiver a pui- 
ſon, nor was it brought into internal uſe 
till about .two hundred and twenty years 
ago, which was firſt occaſioned by the thep- 
herds, who ventured to give it their ſheep 
to kill worms, and as they received no hurt 
by it, it was ſoon concluded, that men 
might take it ſafely : in time, the diggers 
in the mines, when they found it crude, 
ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, in order to 
ſell it privately, when they had voided it 
by ſtool : but too free a uſe of fo powerful 
a medicine cannot be always without dan» 
| r. Lid. 
QUYCKSILVERED. 4. [from guickfilvcr.] 
Overlaid with quickſilver. Newt... 
2QUIDAM. ſ. [ Latin. } Somebody. Spenſer. 
QUUYDDANY. . [ten, German, a 
. quince.] Marmalade con fection of quinces 
made with ſugar. . 
r DDIT. - A ſubtilty ; an equivocation. 
QUTI'DDITY. /. 
1. Eſſence ; that which is a proper anſwer 
to the queſtion, quid ef ? a ſcholaſtick term. 
| Hudibras. 
2. A trifling vicety ; a cavil. Camden. 
UIE'SCENCE. /. {from guieſco, Latin. ] 
eſt ; repoſe. Glanville. 
QUIESCENT. a. [ gquicſcens, Latin.) Reſt- 
ing ; not being in motion; not movent ; 
lying at repoſe. Holder. 
QUIET. @. [ quiet, Fr. guietus, Latin. 


1. Still; free from diſturbance. Spenſer. 
2. Peaceable ; not turbulent, 1 Peter. 
3. Still; not in motion. Judges. 
- 4+ Smooth; not ruffled. | Shakeſpeare. 


Er. + [guies, Latin.) Relt ; repuſe ; 
tranquillity. Hughes. 

To QUVET. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To calm; to lull; to pacify; to put 
to reſt. Forbes. 

2. To till. Locke. 

QUVETER. /. from guiet.] The perſon or 
thing that quicts, | 


au! 


QUVETISM. / Tranquillity of mind. 
Temples 


QUTETLY. ad. [from quiet. 
1. Calmly ; without RY emotion. 
| Tyler. 
2. Peaceably ; without offence. - Bacen. 
3- At reſt ; without agitation. 
QUVETNESS. rom quiet. ] 
1. Coolneſs of temper. Sidneys 
2. Peace; tran ulla « 5Shakeſp. Hayw, 
3- Stillneſs ; ca — b | 


UTETSOME. a. ſfrom- qrier.} Calm; 
till ; undiſturbed. Spenſer, 
QUI/ETUDE. / [ quietude, Fr. from guiet.] 
Reſt ; repoſe. Wotton, 
QUILL. /. 
1. The hard and ſtrong feather of the wing, 
of which pens are made, Bacon, 
2. Thc inſtrument of writing. Garth, 
3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. Arburhn, 
4+ Reed on which weavers wind their 
threads. | Spenſer. 
5- The inftrument with which muliccaus 
ſtrike their ſtrings. | Dryden, 
QUUPLLET. /. [ guidlibe:, Latin.] Subtilty ; 
niccty. 1 4 Dig y. 
QUILT. /. [ kulckr, Dutch ; culcitra, Latin 
A cover made by ſtitching one cloth over 
another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between 
them. Pope, 
To _ v. a. [from the hen 10 
ſtitch one cloth upon «another with ſome- 
thing ſoſt between them. Spenſer, 
UVNARY. 4. [qguinarius, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ing of five. Boyle, 
QUINCE. /. [quitten, German, ] 


1. The tree. Miller. 
2. "The fruit, Peechan. 


To QUINCH. . . To ſtir ; to flounce as 
in reſtntment or pain. Spenſer, 
UINCUNNCIAL. a. [from guincunx. } Hav- 
ing the form of a quincunx. Ray. 
NINA. ſ. [Latin.] Quincunx Faw” A 
is a plantation of trees, diſpoſcd originally 
in a ſquare, conliſting of five trees, one at 
each corner, and a fifth in the middle, 
which diſpoſit ion, repeated again and again, 
forms a regular grove, wood or wilderneſs. 
UINRUAC ESIMA. [Latin. ] ingua=- 
* —— ſo called becauſe Wy "the 
fiftierh day before Eaſter, reckoned by 
whole numbers ; ſhrove ſunday. Did. 
QUINQUA'NGULAR. a. [{ quinque and an- 
gulus, Lat. Having five corners. Wondao, 
QUINQUA'R TICULAR. a. Iz ue and ar- 
ticulus, Latin. ] Conſiſting of five articles, 
12 Sanderſon. 
QUUNQUEFID. a .f quinque and finds, Lat] 
Cloven in five, 
QUINQUEFO/LIATED. a. [quinque and fo- 


lim, Latin, Having five leaves. 
QUINQUE'NNIAL. a. [quinquernis, Lat.] 
CES | Lalling 


QU1I 
Laſting five years; happening onee in five 
QUINsY. . [corrupted from ſquinancy.] A 


_ tumid inflammation in the throat. . 
UINT. g. [quint, French.] A ſet of five. 
Q / Wn, 3 Hudibras, 
QUUNTAIN. ſ. [quintain, French] A poſt 
with a Ka wy. mtg, peg 
UINTESSENCE. ſ. | quinte effentia, Lat. 
N. A fifth being. / 175 Davies. 


QUINTESSENTIAL. 2. {from 

_ ſence. ] Conſiſting of quinteſſence. 

QUPNTIN. /. An upright poſt, on the top 
of which a croſs poſt turned upon a pin, at 
one end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy ſand bag ; the 
play was to ride agnin(t the broad end with 
a lance, and paſs by before the ſand bag 
ſhould ſtrike the tilter on the back. 


Ben. 7 0 
„ V7LE. . [quintuples, Latin. ] Five- 
a J * Craunt. 
QUIP. /. A ſharp jeſt; a taunt ; a ſarcaſm, 
| T Milton, 
To - uk . 4, To rally with bitter far- 
. calms. | 
QUIRE. .. [cherur, Fr. choro, Italian. 4 
1. A body of ſingers ; a chorus. Shak 
2. The part of the church where the ſer- 
vice is ſung. | Cleaveland. 
7 Cabier, Fr.] A bundle of paper con- 
iſting of twenty- four ſheets. 
To QUIRE. v. = {from the noun. ] To ſing 
in concert. Shakeſpeare. 
QUIRISTER. ſ. [from guire.] Choiriſter ; 
one who ſlings in concert, —_ in di- 
bomſon. 


vine ſervice. 
QUIRK. 0 

1. Quick ſtroke ; ſharp fit. 

2. Smart taunt, 

3. Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diſtinction. 

| Decay of Piety. 

4. Looſe light tune, Pope. 
To QUIT. v. 4. part. quit 3 

baue quit or guitted. [gquiter, F 

1. To dif an ion 5 


4. To clear himſelf of an affair. 
8 To repay ; to requite. Shake . 
To vacate obli vations. Ben. . 
7. To pay an obligation; to clear a debt; 
to be tanta mount. 7. b 
8. [Contratted from acquit.] To abſolve ; 
to acquit. Fairfax. 
9. To abandon ; to forſake. Ben. Jabnſon. 
. To reſign; ta give up. Prior. 
QUI'TCHGRASS. /. [epice, Saxon. ] Dog 
graſs. | Morri 
* 


Ainſworth. 


QUO 
ere cu. T 


TRENT. /. 
ſerved 


. Hother. 
rent.) Small rent 
re a Temple. 
QUITS. interj. {from u.] An exclama+» 
tion uſcd when any thing is repayed and the 
parties become even. 

QUIT TANCE. 1 [quitance, French. ] 
I. Diſcharged from a debt or obligation; 
an acquittance. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Recompence ; return; repayment. 

a Sbaleſpeare. 
To OOTTTANCE. v. . [from the houn.] 
To repay ; to reco ct. Sbaleſpenre. 
QUITTER. /. A deliverer. 
CLE NE. ſ. A hard round ſwel- 
ing upon the coronet, between the heel 
and the quarter. Farrier's Dif, 
VER. / A caſe for arrows. = Spenſer, 
QUIVER. . Nimble; active. Shakeſpeare, 
10 QUIVER. v. 2. 73 2 
1. To quake; to play with a tremulous 
motion. Ge 
2. To ſhiver ; to ſhudder. Sidney. 
QUI'VERED. 4. {from ger.] 
1. Furniſhed with a quiver. Milton, 
2. Sheathed as in a quiver. Pope. 
To QUOB. v. 3. To move as the embryo 
does in - 5" ] A nice Die. 

UO'DLIBET. , [Latin,] point; 
* ſubtilty. le 70 425 

UODLIBETA « fo [quodlibet, Lat. 
. One who talks or diſputes on any ſubject. 

UODLIBETICAL. 4. [quedlibet, Latin. ] 
Not reſtrained to a particular ſabject. Di#, 
OF. / [ coeffe, French. ] 

1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See Corr. S 1 
2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 
To QUOIF. V. N. 122 French.] To - 
cap ; to dreſs with a head-dreſs. Addiſon. 
QUO'IFFURE. / [coeffure, French. ] Head- 
| dreſs. Adtiſen, 

UOIL. /. See Corr. 

QL OIN. /. coin, French. Corner. Condys. 

QUOIT. /. [coere, Dutch. ; | 
1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to 
a certain point. Arbuthnot. 
2. The 14 * — 
called in En it, but improperly. 

To QULOIT, - «(Som the noun. ] To 
throw quoits z to play at quoits. 5Y 
To 59 v. 4. To throw. Shakeſpeare. 
QUONDAM. [Latin.) Having been for- 

merly. Shakeſpeare. 
QU OOK. preterite of guale. _— 


| ſer. 
RUORUM. /. | Latin.) A bench of julti 3 
ſuch a number of any officers as is ſufhci- 


ent. to do buſineſs. Addiſon. 
QUO/TA. . [quotzs, Latin.] A ſhare; 4 
p ion as aſſigned to each. Addiſon. 
QUOTA'TION. /. [from guore. ] 
1. The act of quoting ; citation. 


2. Paſſage 


QUO 
2. Paſſage adduced ont of an author az 
evidence or illuſtration. Locke, 


To QUOTE. v. 4. gmter, French.] To 
cite an authour ; to adduce the —— of 


another. nt: 
3 <0 . {from guote.] Citer z he that 


Atterb ury 
QuorH. verb imper [c-ofan, Saxon.) 


woth J, ſ i oth be, ſays he, 
Na * * Hudbras 


* 


QU © 


QUOTTDIAN. &@ tidien, Fr, quotidi- 
11 every day. 


anus, Latin. ] Daily; 
QUOTIDIAN, . [ febris quotidiana, Lat] 


quotidian fever; a fever _— . 
every day. 

2 . [quetier, Latin. Fi re art 
metick, quotient is the number produced by 
the diviſion of the two given numbers the 
one by the other. Cocker, 


enen 


R. 


RAC 


Is called the canine letter, becauſe it 
is uttered with ſome reſemblance 
I to the growl or ſnarl of a cur : it 
has one conſtant ſound in Engliſh : 
as red, roſe, more, muriatick : in words de- 
— _ Greck, it is followed by 
ud ©, 
To RA'BATE v. n. [rabatre, French.] In 
"Yds n the Git 
Ainſworth, 
To A'BBET. v. 4. [rabaire, Fr.] To pare 
down pieces of wood ſo as to fit one ano- 
ther Maron. 
RA'BBET. /. [trom my verb. * made 
parin — pieces wrap over 
—— hn Maxon 


RA'BBI. ſ. A doctor among the e Jews. 
R A'BBIN. Camden 
. [roobbekin, 'Dutch.] A furry 


RA'BBIT. 
animal that lives on plants, and burrows in 


the Shakeſpeare, 
A. 
ous croud; an aſſembly 


RA'BBLEMENT. WW: [from rabble.] — ; 
tumultuous of mean gs. 


* a. [rabidus Latin.] Fiend 0. 


RABINET. /. A kind of ſmaller ordnance. 


Ainſevorth, 
na 78 vu Ree Fr. from radice, Latin.) 


— . — Milton. 
ve family. 


| 3- A generation; a co 
2 


4 A particular breed. 
5- RACE of ginger, A root or ſprig of ginger. 


RAC 
6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of 2 
le. 
4 Conteſt in running, Me ton. 
Courſe on the feet. Bacon. 
9. Progrels ; — Milton. 
10, Train; Bacon. 


RA'CEHORSE race and borſe, Horſe 
bred to run er 2 
Lat 13 


RACEMA'TION. [racemus, 
ter like that of 

RACEMTF FROUS, a. [racemus al 7 
Latin.] Bearing cluſters 

RACER. J. [from race. ] Runner; one that 


contends in ſ Dorſet. 
1 ” [from racy.] The q ity 


RACK. 72 Dutch, from racken, to 

ſtretch. ] 
1. An engine to torture. Taylor, 
2. Torture; extreme pain. Temple. 
3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is 
performed. Wilkins 
4 —_ diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, 
rom which they ſpin by twirling a ball. 
5. The clouds as they are driven by the 
wind. Shakeſj 
2 A neck of mutton cut for the table. 
A grate. 
3. A wooden grate in which hay is placed 
fer cattle. Mortimer. 
9. Arrack ; a ſpirituous _ 

To RACK. v. a. [from the noun. 
as Clouds er the wind. 

To RACK, v. 4. from the noun, } 
1. To torment by the rack. 
2. To torment; to harraſs., 
3. To harraſs by cxaQtion, 


— = > — - . 
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RAD 


4. To ſcrew ; to force to performance. 
Tillotſon. 


8. To ſtretch ; to extend. ' Shakeſpeare. 


6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lecs. 


| TY Bacon. 
RACK-RENT. ſ. [rack and rent.) Rent 
* raiſed to the uttermoſt. Swift. 
RACK-RENTER. / [rack and renter.) 
One who pays the uttermolt rent, Locke, 
RA'CEET. . 
1. An irregular clattering noiſe, Shabeſp. 
2. A confuſed talk, in burleſque language. 
x Swift, 
& The inſtrument with which players 
- ſtrike the ball. Dighy. 
RA'CKING, /. Racking pace of a horſe is 
the ſame as an amble, only that it is a 
ſwifter time and a ſhorter ticad. 
RACEKOON. ſ. A New Fngland animal, 
like a badger, having a tail like a fox, be- 
ing cloathed with a thick and deep furr. 
RA'CY. a. Strong ; flavorous ; taſting of 
the ſoil, Md on ee 4 Conley, 
RAD. the old pret, of read. Spenſer. 
RAD, ved and vad, differiag only in dialect, 
ſignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful or 
ſcilful in counſel 3 Ethelred, a noble coun- 
ſellor, Gibſon, 
RA'DDOCK, or Rudgeck. ſ. A bird. 


Shakeſpeare, 
RA'DIANCE. 1 JL. [radiare, Latin. ] Spark- 
RADIANCY. 


ling luſtre; glitter. 
| Brown, 
RA'DIANT, 4. [radians, Latin.] Shining; 
brightly ſparkling; emitting rays. Milton, 
To RA'DIATE, . n. [radio, Latin] To 
emit rays; to ſhine. Boyle. 
RA'DIATED. a. [radiatus, Latin.] Adorned 
with rays. | Addiſon. 
RADIA'TION. /.. [radiati», Latin. ] 
I _ luſtre ; emiſſion of rays. Bacon. 
2. Emiſſion from a center every way. 
| Bacon. 
RADICAL. 2. [radical, French.) 
1. Primitive; original. Bently. 
2. Implanted by nature. Wilkins, 
3. Serving to origination. 
RADICA'LITY, f. [from radical.] Ori- 


ination. SIX Brown, 
RADICALLY. ad, {from radical.) Ori- 
© ginally; primitively. Prior. 


in radical] The 
ſtate ot being radical. 
To RA'DICATE. v. a. [radicatus, Latin.] 
* To root; to plant deeply and firmly. 

| Ha 


RADICA'TION,. /. [from radicate.} The 

act of fixing deep. Hammond. 

RA DICLE. /. [- , French from radix, 

* Latin. ] | uincys 

RADISH. /. [5z>!e, Saxon.) A root which 

* is commonly cultivated in the &itchen- 
gardcus. 


RAG 


RAI NLS. ſ. [Latin,] 
1. The ſemi- diameter of a circle. 
2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accom» 
panies the ulna from the clbow to the 
wriſt, s 
To RA'FF. v. a. To ſweep ; to huddle. | 
Carew. 
To RA'FFLE. v. 2. [raffler, to ſnatch, 
French. ] To caſt dice for a prize. Tatler. 
RA'FFLE. 1 [rafle, French. ] A ſpecics, of 
me or lottery, in which many ſtake a 
mall part of the value of ſome ſingle thing, 
in conſideration of a chance to gain it. 
Arbuthnot, 
RAFT, ſ. A frame or float made by laying 
pieces of timber croſs each other Shakeſp, 
RAFT, part. paſſ. of cave or raft, Torn; 
rent. | Spenſer, 
RA'FTER. /. [pzren, Sax, rafter, Dutch. ] 
The ſecondary timbers of the houſe ; the 
timbers which are let into the great beam, 


Donne. 
RA'FTERED. 2. from rafter. ] Built with 
rafters, Pope, 


RAG. ſ. [hnacove, torn, Saxon. 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a 
tatter, Milton, 


3. A fragment of drefs, 
RAGAMU'FFIN. /.*{from rag] A paltry 

mean fellow. | 
RAGE. ſ. [rage, French. ] 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. Shateſp. 


| 2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painful. 6 Bacon. 
To RAGE. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To be in fury; to be heated with ex- 
ceſſive anger. : | Milton. 
2. To ravape ; to exerciſe fury. Muller. 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuolity. | 


on. 

RA'GEFUL, a. [roge and full.} Furious 

violent. Hammond. 
RA'GGED. a. {from reg.] 


1. Rent into tatters. Arbuthnot. 
2. Uneven; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſ- 


united. n 
3. Dreſſed in tatters. ryden, 
4. Rugged; not ſmooth. L' Eftrange. 
RA'GGEDNESS. ſ. [from ragged. State 
of being dreſſed in tatters, Shakeſpeare. 


RA'GINGLY. ad. {from raging.] With 
vehement fury. 
RA'GMAN. /. [rag and man.] One who 
deals in raps. | | 
RAGOU'T. . [French,) Meat ſtewed and 
highly ſeaſoned; Addiſon. 
RA'GSTONE. , frag and fone.] . 
1. A ſtone ſo named from its breaking in 
a ragged manner. Woodward. 
i. e ſtone with which they ſmooth the 
edge of a tool new ground and left ragged. 
RA'G» 


RAI 


RA'GWORT. / [rag and wert.] A plant. 


Miller. 
RAIL. ſ. [riepel, German.] . 
. 2 fixed at the ends in two 
. upright poſts, Maxon. 


2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 


by which any thing is incloſed. Bacon. 
3. A kind of bird. Cureto. 
4. A woman's upper garment. 
To RAIL. v. n. | trom the noun, ] 
1. To incloſe with rails. Aaddiſen. 
2. To range in a line, Bacon. 
To RAIL. v. n. Crallen, Dutch.] To ule 
inſolent and reproachful language. 
hakeſpeare. 
RAVLER. /. [from rail.] One who inſults 
or defames by opprobrious language. South. 
RAVLLERY. /, [raillerie, French. ] Slight 
. ſatire; ſatirical merriment. Ben. Johnſon. 
RAUVMENT,. /. Veſture; veſtment; clothes; 
dreſs ; . garment, Sidney. 
To RAIN. v. n, [nen:an, Saxon; regenen, 
Dutch.) 
1, To fall in drops from the clouds. 


Locke. 

2. To fall as rain. Milten. 

3. It Raixs. The water falls from the 

clouds Shakeſpeare. 
To RAIN, v. a. To pour down as rain. 

Shakeſpeare. 

RAIN. /. [nen, Saxon. ] The moiſture that 

falls f om the clouds. Waller. 


RAVNROW. /. [rain and bow.) The iris; 
the ſemi-circle of various colours which ap- 
| rs in ſhowery weather. Shateſp. Nett. 
RAINDEER. /. | hyanar, Saxon; ran ifer, 
Latin,] A deer with large horns, which, 
in the northern regions, draws fledges 
through the ſnow. 
' RAUNINESS. f. [from rainy.] The ſtate 
of being ſhowery, 
RAINY. 3. {from rain.] Showery; wet; 
Proverbs xxvii. 
To RAISE. v. a. [reiſer, Daniſh.] 
1. To lift; to heave, P 
2. To ſet upright 2: as, Le raiſed a maſt. 
3. To erect; to build up. Jeſbua viii. 
4+ To exalt to a ſtate more great or illu- 
ſtrious. | Bacon. 
s. To amplify; to enlarge. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To increaſe in current, value. Temple, 
7. To elevate; to exalt. Prior. 
8, To advance; to promote; to prefer, 


Clarenden. . 


9. To excite; to put in ation. Zilton. 
10. To excite to war or tumult; to ſtir 
up. Shatkeſpeare, Alls xxiv. 
11. To rouſe; to ſtir up. eb. 
12. To give beginning to: as, he raiſed 
the family, _ 

73. To bring into being. Amo ii. 17. 
14. To call into view from the ſtate of 
ſeparate ſpirits, Sa dys. 


RAM 


15. To bring from death to life, 


Romans iv. 25. 
16. To occaſion ; to beyin, Bron. 


17. Jo ſet up; to utter Joudly. Dayden. 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. 


Artluthneat. 

19. To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. 
Mien, 
20. To give riſe to. Milton. 


21. 7% RAI paſte, To form paſte into 


ies without a dith. Spectator. 
RA 1 


VSER. /. [from raiſe.] He that raiſes, 
; Taylor, 
RALSIN. /. fy ms, Lat. rein, French. } 
Raiſins are the fruit of the vine ſuffercd to 
remain on the tree till perfectly ripened, 
and then dried either by the ſun or the 
heat of an oven : grapes of every kind, 
332 in this manner, are called raiſins, 
ut thoſe dried in the ſun are much ſweeter 
and plcaſanter than thoſe dried in ovens, 
RAKE (ac, Saxon; racche, Dutch, ] 
1. An ivi{trument with tceth, by which the 
ground is divided. Dryden. 
2, | Rekel. Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog. 
A le, diſorderly, vicious, wild, gay, 
thoughtleſs fellow. Pope. 
To RAKE. / 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To gather with a rake, May. 
2. To clear with a rake, Tlomſor. 
3. To draw together by violence. Healer. 
4. To ſcour; to ſearch with cager and ve- 
hement diligence. Swiſt. 
c. To heap together and cover, Sucklirg, 
To RAKE. v. n. 
1. To ſcarch; to grope, South, 
2. To paſs with violence. Sidrey, 
RA'KER. /. | from rate] One that r kes. 
RA'KEHELL. [ racaille, Fr. the rabble ; 
from relel, Dutch, a mongrel dog. ] A wild, 
worthleſs, diſſolute, debauched, forry fel- 
low. N ner. 
RAKEHELLV. d { from ralchell.] Wild ; 
diſſolute. Ben Tel „en. 
RAK IS TI. . [from rate.] Looſe; lewd; 
diſſolute. X 
To RA'LLY, + a. [rallier, French.] 
1. To put diſordered or difpcrſed forces 
into ordcr. | Attertury. 
2. To treat with flight contempt; to treat 
with ſatirical merriment. Addiſen. 
To RALLY. v. n. 
1. To come together in a hurry. Tilletſcn, 
2. To come again into order. Dryden, 
2. To cxciciſe ſatirical merriment. 
RAM. /. fem, Saxon; ram, Dutch. 
1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces, a 
tup. Peacbam. 
2. An inſtrument with an iron bead to 
batter walls, Shakeſz care. 
To RAM. v. a. 
1. To drive with violence, as with a bat- 
tering rem. Lacon. 


8 


— — — - 


RAN 


2. To fill with any thing driven hard to- 
gether. Hayward, 

To 8 1. penn Dutch. 
To rove ely and irregularly ; to wan- 
der. : e Locke. 

RA'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] Wandering; 
irregular excurſion, Swift, 

RA/MBLER. /. [from ramble.) Rover; 
wanderer. 


RA'MBOOZE. 2 A drink made of wine, ale, 


RAN 


RA'NCOROUS. #. [from rancour. ] Mas 
lignant ; malicious; ſpiteful in the utmoſt 
degree. Shakeſpeare. 


RA/NCOUR. . [ranceeur, old French. ] In- 
veterate mali nity 3 malice ; ſtedfaſt im- 
cability ng hate. Spenſer, 


RAND. 9 rand, Dutch. ] Border; ſeam, 
RANDOM. F. [randon, French.] Want of 
— want of rule or method ; chance; 
hazard ; 


roving motion. Milton. 
RA MBUSE. eggs, and ſugar. Bailey. RANDOM. a. Done by chance; roving 
RA'MENTS. 1. [ramenta, Latin, ] Scrap- without direction. D . 
ings ; ſhaviags, Dif. RANG. preterite of ring. reto. 
RAMIFICA'TION. /. [romification, Fr.] To RANGE. v. 4. r French.] 
Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the 1. To place in z to put in ranks. 
act of branching out. Hale. enden. 
To RA MIF NI. v. a. [ramifier, French.) 2. To rove over. - Gay. 
Io ſeparate into branches. Boyle. To RANGE. v. n. 
To RAMIFY. V. Ns To be parted into 1. To rove at large. Shakeſpeare, 
branches. Arbuthnot, 2. To be placed in order, Shakeſpeare, 
RA'MMER. /. [from ram.] RANGE. /. Cranger, French.] 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is 2. A rank; any thing placed in a line. 
driven hard. Maxon. Newton. 
2. The ſlick with which the charge is 2. Aclaſs; an order, Hale, 
forced into the gun, Wiſeman. 3. Excurſion ; wandering, South, 
RA'MMISH. 2. [from ram.] Strong ſcented. 4. Room for excurſion. Addiſon. 


RA/MOUS. a. [ from ramus, Lat.] Branchy ; 
conſiſting of branches. Newton. 
To RAMP. v. n. [r » French. ] 
1. To leap with violence, hg 
2. To climb as a plant. ay. 
RAMP, ſ. {from the verb.] Leap; fpring. 
ilton, 
RAMPA'LLIAN. ſ. A mean wretch. Shak. 
RA'MPANCY. /. [from rampant.] Preva- 
lence ; exuberance. South, 
RA'MPANT. a. [rampant, French. ] 
1. Exuberance; overgrowing r by 
outh. 
2. [ In heraldry.] Rampant is when the lion 
is reared up 10 e eſcutcheon, as it were 
ready to combat with his enemy. Peacham. 
To RA'MPART. 2 v. a. {from the noun.] 
To RA'MPIRE. 5 To fortify with ram- 
| RAMPART On 
1+ The platform of the wall bchind the 


2. The wall round fortified places. | 
| Ben. Johnſon. 
RA'MPIONS. /. [rampunculus, LW. A 
t. i 


plan ortimer. 
RAMSONS. . An herb. 


Ainſevorth. 
RAN. preterite of run. Addiſon. 


To RANCH. v. 4. (from wrench.] To. 


ſprain ; to injure with violent * 

rth. 

RANCID. a. [rancidus, Latin] Strong 

ſcented. Arbuthnot, 

RA'NCIDNESS. 7 /. [from rancid.] Strong 
RA'NCIDITY, { ſcent, as of old oil, 


5 Compaſs taken in by any thing _— 


ve. . 
6. Step of a ladder, * 
. A kitchen ate, i Spenſer. 
RANGER. ſ. [from range.] 
I. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber. 


2. A dog that beats — 8 . 
An officer who the game of a 
|. Dryden. 
RANK. a. [habe, Saxon. ] 
1. High growing; ſtrong; — 
er. 
2. Fruitful; bearing ſtrong plants. Sandys. 
3. [ Rancidus, Latin. ] . 
rancid. 6 keſpeare, 
High taſted-; ſtrong in quality. 
: Rar 12722 Sale 
L. Gro 3 coarſe. wi . 
7. The iron of a plane is ſet ram, when 
its edge ſtands fo flat below the fole of the 
plane, that in working it will take off a 
thick ſhaving. Mexon, 
RANK. /. [range, French.] 
1. E 
2. A row. ton. 
EE Range of ſubordination. Locke, : 
4. Claſs ; order. Atterbury. 
. of dignity. Addiſon. 
ö. Dignity ; high place: as, be is man 
0 7 — 0 J 
To RANK. v. 8. [ranger, French, 
1. To place a-breaſt. Milton. 


2. To range in any particular 2 
re. 
3. To arrange methodically. 


ien. 


To 


Cs 


RAP 


To RANK, v. 5. To be ranged; to be 


placed. Tate. 
To RANK LE. . =. [from rank.] To fe- 
ſler; to breed n; to be inflamed 
in body or mind. Spenſer, Sandys. 
RA'NKLY. ad. I from rank, } Coarſely ; 
groſly. Shakeſpeare. 
RA NK NESS. [from rank,] Exuberance ; 
ſuperfluity of growth. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'NNY. /. The ſhrewmouſe. rewn. 


To RA'NSACK. v. 3. [an, Saxop, and 
ſata, Swedilh, to ſearch for or ſeize. ] 


1. To plunder to pillage, | Dryden. 
2. To ſearch narrowly. Woodward, 
| Fe To violate ; to deflower. Spenſer, 
RANSOME. . [ran French. ] Price 
paid for redemption Nom captivity: or / pu- 
niſhment. | Tillotſon. 
To RA'NSOME. v. a. [ rangonner, French, ] 


To redeem from captivity or puniſhment, 
RA'NSOMELESS, 6. from ranſome,] Free 
from ran | .  Shboheſpeare. 
To RANT. v, n. [randen, Dutch, to rave. ] 
To rave in violent or high ſounding lan- 


a guage. Stillim fleet. 
RANT. /. [from the verb.] High founding 
langua Granville. 


RANTER, J. {from ron.) A ranting fel- 


To RA NTIP OLE. . . To run about 

wildly. | Ar butbnor 
RANULA. ſ. A ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing 

thoſe ſalivals under the tongue. Wiſeman. 
RANUNCULUS. + Crowtfoot. 
To RAP. v. n. [hnæppan, Saxon. 
- ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow. 
To RAP. v. 4. 


RA NrroLE. . Wild ; roving ; |rakiſh. 


To 
idiſen. 


2. To ſnatch away. 
To RAP and rend. To ſeize by violence. 
RAP. ſ. [from the verb.] A quick ſmart 

blow. Arbuthnot. 
RAPA'CIOUS. 4. ſrapace, French; rapax, 

Latin] Given to plunder; ſeizing 1 4 

ce. . 
RAPA'/CIOUSLY. ad. [ from rapacicui. 

By rapine; by violent Loon 
RAPA/CIOUSNESS. ,. {from rapacioes.] 
I be quality of being rapacious. | 
RAPA'CITY. . {rapaciter, Latin.) Ad- 

diftcdneſs to plunder ; exerciſe of plunder ; 

raveno Spratt. 
RAPE. ſ. [raptus, have. } 

1. Violent defloration of chaſtity. Shakeſp. 

2. Frivation ; act of taking away. Chap, 

3- Something ſnatched away. Sandys, 

4- Whole grapes plucked from the cluſter, 


Ray, 
Vol. II. * 


RAR 
$- A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is 


Ex re * 


RA FID. 4.{repide, Freuch.] Quick; ſwift, 
Dryd 


| en. 

RAPUDITY. / [ idire, French,] Tele- 
rity ; velocity ; 1wittneſs. Addiſon. 

RA'PIDLY. . ad. [from rapid.] Swiftly z 
with quick motion; 

RA'PIDNESS. f. [from rapid.] Celerity; 


ſwiftneſs. | 
. A ſmall ſword uſed only in 


RA'PIER. 
NN IM | Pope. 
PIER-FISH. /. The #þ called xiphias 3 
the ſword, which * from the 
ſnout of the fiſh, is about a yard long; he 
preys on fiſhes, having fil ſtabbed them 
with this ſword. Grew. 
RA'PINE. /. [rapina, Latin.] 
1. The aQt of plundering. King Charles. 


2. Violence ; force. . 
RAPPER. /. [ from rep.) One who ſtrikes. 


RA'PPORT. /. Lappert, French.] Rela- 
tion; reference. Temple, 
To RAPT, v. n. Toraviſh ; to put in ec- 


12 75 
RAP T. /. [from rap. ] A trance. 
RAPTURE / rape | 
1. Ecſtaſy ;; _ tranſport ; violence of any 
- pleaſing paſſion, Addiſon. 


2. Rapidity ; haſte, Milton. 


-RA'PTURED. @. [from rapture.] Raviſh- 


ed ; tranſported. A bad word. Thomſon, 
RA'PTUROUS. a. | from rapture.] Feſta- 
tick ; tranſporting. Cellier 
RARE. 2. [rarus, Latin.] 
T. Scarce; uncommon, 


Shakeſpeares 


2. Excellent ; 1 valuable to 
a degree ſeldom found. Conley, 
3. Thinly ſcattered. Milton, 
4. Thin ; ſubtle ; not denſe. Newton, 


5. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the [on 
RAREESHOW, ſ. A ſhow carried in a 
box, Gay. 
RAREFA'CTION. /. [ rarefa#ion, French, ] 
Extenſion of the parts of a body, that 
makes it take up more room than it did 
before, | Witton. 
RAREFIABLE. a. [from rarefy.] Admit- 
ting rarefaction. 
To RA'REFY. v. a. [rarefier, French.] 
To make thin; contrary to condenſe. 
on, 
To RA'REFY. v. 2. To become thin. 


RA'RELY. ad. [from rare.] 
1. Seldom ; not often ; not frequently. 
2, Finely; nicely; accurately. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'RENESS. /. from rare. ] 
1. Uncommonneſs; ſtate of happening 
ſeldom ; infrequency. 


2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity. Bacen. 


5 G RA'RITY: 


RAT f 


RARTT V. /. [ravite, Fr. caritas, Lat.] 
1. Uncommonneſs; infrequency. 5 
2, A thing valued for its ſcarcity. Shakeſp. 
. 882 ; ſubtilety ; the contrary to 
. ity. | 


l 4 I: 
RA'SCAL. 4 [napcal, Saxon, a lean beaſt.] 
en 


A mean fellow; a ſcoundrel. Dryden. 
RASCA'LION. /. One of the loweſt people. 


, Hudibras. 
RASCA'LITY. /. [from raſcal.) The low 
mean people. | South, 
RA'SCALLY. 2. [from raſcal.] 
worthleſs. | 
To RASE. v. 4. 
1. To ſkim ; to ſtrike on the ſurface. 


| South. 
2. To overthrow ; to deſtroy; to root up. 
Milton, 
2 _ 2 raſure; to eraſe. _ 
. | raſch, J Haſty; violent; 
recipitate. 1 , Aſcbam. 
H. þ- Lraſcia, Italian.] N , 


1. Sattin. 


2. An effloreſcence on the body; x <A 


ing out. 
RA'SHER../. A thin lice of bacon. Shleſp. 


RASHL v. ad {from roþþ.} Haſtily ; vio- - 
8. To have RAT. To deſire in pre- 


lently: without due conſideration. Smith. 
RA'SHNESS. /. [from raſb.] Fooliſh con- 
tempt of danger, Dryden. 
RASP, ſ. [raſpo, Italian. ] A delicious ber- 
ry that grows on a ſpecies of the bramble ; 
à raſpberry, | Philips. 
To RASP, v. 4. |raſpen, Duteh. ] To rub 
to powder with a very rough file. Maxon. 
RASP. ſ. A large rough file, commonly 


- uſed to wear away wood. Maron. 
RA'SPATORY. /. [reſpatoir, French] A 
chirurgeon's raſp. iſeman. 


RA'SPB 
berry. Mortimer. 
RA'SPBERRY-BUSH. ſ. A ſpecies of 
bramble. 
RA'SURE. /. [raſura, Latin 
1. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving. 
2. A mark in a writing where — 
has been rubbed out. Apliffe, 
RAT. S ratte, Dutch; rat, French; ratta, 
. „ An animal of the mouſe kind 
at infeſts houſes and ſhips. 


rown. Dennis. 


To ſmell a RAT, 'To be put on the watch 
by ſuſpicion. Hudibras. 
RA'TABLE. @. [from rate.] Set at a cer- 
tain value. Camden. 
RA'TABLY. ad. Proportionably. Raleigh. 
RATA FIA. ſ. A fine liquor, 2 from 
the kernels of apricots and ſpirits. Bailey. 
RATA'N. ſ. An Indian cane. Dick. 
RAT CH. 
8 hea, Snag He to lift op 
the detents ev b thereby make 
the clock ſtrike,” Bailey, 


RATE. /. 


Mean; 


Tyr. 


'RATIFICA'TION. . from ratify.] The 
act of ratifying ; confirm 
RA'TIFIER, f. [from ratify.} The perſon 


RY, or Raſterry. ſ. A kind of 


/. In dock-work, a fort of 


RAT 


1. Price fixed on any thing. Lecke. Dryden. 
2. Allowance ſettled. Addiſon. 


3. Degree; — height or — 
bakeſpeare, Calamy. 
4. ntity aſſignable. 4 Shakeſpeare. 
8. That which ſets value. Atterbury. 
6, Manner of doing anything ; degree to 
which any mg is done. Clarendon. 
7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh, Prior. 
To RATE. v. a. f 2 
1. To value at a certain price. Boyle. 
2, To chide haſtily and vehemently 
| South, 


KATH. /. A bn. Spenſer. 
*I ad, Early, g = 
RAT H. @. ya“, Saxon, quickly.] Farly ; 
coming before the time. J Miles. 
"RATHER. ad. . | 
1. More willingly ; with better liking. 
| 8 mY Common Prayer. 
2. Preferably to the er; with better 
reaſon. * * i Locke- 
3- In a greater degree than otherwi = 
1 a f en. 
4. More properly. Shakeſpeare, 
. "Eſpecially, V $b- fe 


ference. Roper:;. 


ation. 


or thing that ratifies. Shake 
To RA'TIFY, v. a. [ratum ſacio, 
To confirm ; to ſettle. 
RATIO. ſ. [Latin.] Proportion. 
To RA em. V. 1. 
Lat.] To reaſon ; to argue. 
RATIOCINA'TION, 3 Lat.] 
The act of reaſoning ; the act of dedueing 
con ſequences from premiſes. Brown. 
RATIO'CINATIVE. a. from 3 
Argumentative ; advancing by proceſs 
diſeourſe, Ha 
RATIONAL. 3. [rationoks, Latin.] 
1. Having the power of reaſoning. \ 
2. Agreeable to reafon. Glanvills, 
} Wiſe ; jndicious : as, 4 rational man. 
RATIONALIST. from rational. ] One 
who proceeds in his diſquiſitions and prac- 
_ tice wholly upon reaſon. Bacon, 
RATIONALITY. . — rational .] 
1. The power of reafoning 
| Government of the Tongue. 
2. Reaſonableneſs. Brown. 
RA'TIONALLY, zd. from rational. ] Rea- 
ſonably; with reaſon. | South. 
RATIO'NALNESS. f. [ from rational. } 
The ſtate of being rational. 
RA'TSBANE. fur and _ Poiſon 
for rats; arſenick. 1 k re. 
RA'TTEEN. /. A kind of ſtuff, toit. 
To RA TT v. n. [ Tatelen, Dutch. ] i 
1. 10 


pe ares 
atin.] 
Dryden. 
Cheyrre, 
Cratiociner, 


NAI ELIN. ſ. I French. ] In forti 


R A+V 


1. To make a quick _y noiſe with fre- 
t 3 and colliſions. Hayward. 

7. To peak cagerly and noilily. Sroife. 

To BM\/T TLE. v. 4. 

1. To move any thing ſo as to make a 

rattle or noiſe, | Dryden. 

2. To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive with a 

3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 


Arbutbnot, 
RA'TTLE. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A quick ndbiſe m_ Prior. 
2. Empty and loud talk. Hakewill. 
3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes 
a clattering noiſe, Raleigh, 
4. A plant. 
RA'TTLEHEADED. 6. [rattle and bead. } 
Giddy ; not ſteady, 
RA'TTLESNAKE. F. A kind of t. 
reW, 
RA'TTLESNAKE Root. . A plant, a na- 
tive of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as a 
certain remedy againſt the bite of a rattle- 
ſnake. Hill, 
RA'TTOON. ſ. A Welt Indian fox. Bailey. 
To RA'VAGE. v. a. [ravager, Fr.] To 
lay waſte ; to ſack ; 1o ranſack ; to ſpoil; 
to pillage; to plunder. Addiſon. 
RA'VAGE. ſ. [ravage, Fr.] Spoil ; ruin; 
waſte, Dryden. 
RA'VAGER. /. [from ravoge.] Plundering ; 
ſ] iler. | wift, 
RAU'CITY. . — Lat.] Hoarſeneſs; 
loud rough noiſe. Bacon. 
To RAVE. v». 3. [reven, Dutch; river, 
French. ] | 
1. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally, 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations 
as if mad. | Sandys, 
3- To be unreaſonably fond, Locke, 
To RA'VEL. v. a. (ravelen, Dutch.] 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one with ano- 
ther; to. make intricate; to involve; to 
perplex. Waller. 
2, To unweave; to unknit : as, to ravel 
out . _ : YR Shakeſpeare. 
Io Hurry over in confuſion, 1g6y. 
To RA VEL. ». n, 127 
1. To fall into perplexity or confuſion. 
| Miltcn. 
2. To work in perplexity; to buſy him- 
ſelf with intricacies. Decay of Pity. 
tion, 
a work that conſiſts of two faces, that 
make a ſalient angle, commonly called 
half moon by the ſoldiers. 
RA'VEN. ſ. { hpzpn, Saxon, ] A large 
black ſowl. 5 
To RAVEN. v. a. [pæpian, Sax. to rqb.] 
To devour with great eagerneſs and rapa- 
city. Shakeſpeare, 


RAY 
To RAVEN. v. . To prey with rapacity. 


ue. 
RA'VENOUS, . [from raten.] Furiouſly 
vorac:ous ; hungry to rage. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'V ENOUSLY. ad. from raverous.] 
With raging voracity, 
RA'VENOUSNESS. ſ. [from ravenous,] 
Rage tor prey; furious voracity, ale. 
RAUGHT, the old pret. and part. paſſ. of 


reach, 
RA'VIN. . 
x. Prey; food gotten by violence. 
; Milton, 


2. Rapine ; rapaciouſneſs. Ray. 
RA'VINGLY. ad. from rave. ] With fren- 
zy ; with diſtraction. Sidney, 
To RA'VISH. v. a [ravir, French.] 
1. To conſtuprate by force. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To take away by violence. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To delight; torapture ; to tranſport. 
Cent 


RAVISHER. / [raviſeur, French.] 
1. He that embraces a woman by vio- 
lence. * 0 aylor. 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
; P 


- pe. 

RA'VISHMENT, /. [ravifemert, Fr. from 

raviſhs 

1. Vio — forcible con ſtupration. 

2. Tranſport ; rapture; ceſtaſy; pleaſin 

violence on the mind. | q — 
RAW. [hne ap, Saxon; roww, Dutch. ] 

1. Not ſubdued by the fire. Spenſer, 

2. Not covered with the (kin. 33 

3. Sore. fenſer. 

4. Immature; unripe, 

5. Unſeaſoned ; unripe in ſkill. Raleigh, 


6. New. Shakeſpeare, 

7. Bleak; chill, Spenſer, 

8. Not concocted. Bacon. 
RA'WBONED. a. [Cet and done.] Having 

ones ſcarcely covered with fleſh, 

L'"Eftra . 

RA'WHEAD. . {raw and head, | e 

name of a ſpectre. Dryden, 
RA'WLY. [ad. from raw, ] 

1. In a raw manner. 

2. Unſkilfully. 

3. New ly. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'WNESS. ſ. [from raw, ] 

1. State of being raw, , Bacen. 

2. Unſkilfulneſs. Hakewill. 


Haſty manner. 

RAY. « [raie, French; radius, Latin. 
1. A beam of light. Milton. Neruton. 
2. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. 

Milton, 


CG 3 1. 


Shak [peares 


R E A 

RAY. for array. 
RAZE. /. [rayz, a root, * A root 
of ginger. 8 
To RAZE, wv. a, [raſus, Tatin.] 
1. To overthrow ; to ruin; to ſubvert, 


Shakeſpeare. 

5 2. To eſfice. Shak lton. 
3. To extirpate. eſpenre. 
RA'ZOR. /. [rafor, Lat] A — 
2 thick blade and fine edge uſed in ſhav- 
ing. D 0 
RA'ZOURABLE. a. from razor.] bit to 
be ſhaved. Shakeſpeare. 
RA'ZORFISH. /. A fiſh. ; 
RAZURE. ſ. fraſure, Fr.] Ad of eraſ- 


ing. Shakeſpeare. 
RE. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
_ denote iteration or backward action: as, 


return, to come back; repercuſſien, the 


act of driving back. 
REMA'CCESS. ſ. [re and acceſs.) Viſit re- 
newed. Ehehewwill, 
To REACH. v. a. [nzcan, — * 
1. To Touch with the hand extended. 


Cangreve. 

2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diſ- 
tant. Milton. 
3. To fetch from ſome pla diſtant, and 
give. a 2 Eſdras, 
4. To bring forward from a diſtant place. 
obn, 


5. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. Hooker, 
6. To attain ; to gain; to obtain. Cbchne. 
7, To transfer. a Rae. 
8. To penetrate to. Locke. 
Locke. 


9. To be adequate to, 

10. To extend to. 9 
* 11. To extend; to ſpread abroad. Milton. 
To REACH. v. n. 


1. To be extended. Beyle. 
a. To be extended far. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To penetrate. diſen. 
4. To make efforts to attain. Locle. 

Milton, 


- take in the hand. 
REACH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of reaching or bringing by exten- 
ſion of the hand. 
2, Power of reaching or taking in the 
hand. Locke. 
3- Power of attainment or management. 
Locke. 


| Aaddiſen. 
Contrivanee; artful ſcheme; deep 
ht. Hayroar 

6. A fete; an artifice to attain ſome diſ- 

tant advantage. Bacon, 
7. Tendency to diſtant conſequences. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

3, Extent. itton. 

To REA'CT. v». a. [reand a8.) To re- 

turn the impulſe or impreſſion. 
A butbnot. 


4. Power; limit . faculties. 


keſpeare. 


READING. /. [from read.) 


R E A 


REACTION. 7 Cebu, Fr.] The reel 
procation of any impulſe or im 

ed, made by the body on which fuck im- 
preſſion is made: ation and reafion are 


=; <> gang: i 


1. To peruſe any thing written. 


Shakeſpeare. Pope, 
2. To diſcvyer by characters 5 marks. 


Spenſer. 

3. To learn by obſervation. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To know fully, Shakeſpeare. 
To READ. . . 
1. To perform the act of peruſing writ- 
ing. 0 Deuter onomy , 
2. To be ſtudious in books, Taylor. 
To know by reading. Swift, 
READ. particip. a. Skiltul by reading. 


Dryden, 


1. Study in books ; peruſal of books. 


A Watts. 
2. re; a . * 
3 Publick 1 7 Hooker. 
4. Variation of _ Arbutbnet. 


READE/PTION, /. [ and adeptus, Lat.] 


Recovery ; att of regaining, Bacon, 
REA DER. /. [from read 


1. One that peruſes any 
| Ben. Jobnſen. 


2. One ſtudious in books. Dryden. 
3- One whoſe office is to read prayers in 
churehes 8 


ing written. 


. Sar! . 

REA DERSHIP. ſ. [from reader.] The 

office of reading 2 * Sroift, 
REA'DILY, ad. from rea 


dy.] Expeditely ; 
with little hinderance or ay. ' Seuth, 
REA'DINESS. /. from ready. 

1. Expediteneſs; promptitude, South, 
2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any 


thing. * Clar endon. 
3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or 
obſtruction. Holler. 


4. State of being willing or prepared. 


Addi ſon. 
READMTSSTON. ſ. [re and admiſſion.] 
The act of admitting again. Arbutbnot. 


To READMIT. v. n, [re and admir.} To 
let in again. Milron. 
To REKA DñuORN. v. a. {re and adorn.] To 
© decorate again; to deck a- new. Blackmore. 
REA DT. a. [rede, Swediſn; hnate, nim- 
ble, Saxon. &leying 
1. Prompt; not ; 7 
2+ Fit for a purpoſe; not to 2 
"2 bakeſpeare. 


| Ion. 
4 Willing ; eager. Spenſer. 


5. Being 


* 
. 


R E A 


8. Being at the point; not diſtant * 
6. Being at hand ; next to hand, Dryden. 
7. Facil; eaſy; opportune ;* near. 0 
| Hooker. 
3. Quick; not done with heſitation, 


2 
9. Expedite ; nimhle; not embarraſſed ; 
not ſlow. * Watt. 
10. To ke Rzxavy. To makt prepara- 
— O a. -4 
EA'DY. ad. Readily; fo as not to n 
delay. Numters. 
REA'DY. ſ. Ready money. A low word, 
© Arbuthnot, 
REAFFI'RMANCE. ſ. [re and france. ] 
Second confirmation. Aylife. 


REAL. a. ſree/, French; rea, Latin. 
%. Relating to things, not perſons ; not 
perſonal. Bacon. 
2. Not fiftitious ; not imaginary ; true; 
genuine. Glanville, 
3. In law, conſiſting of things immove- 
able, as land. Child. 
REALGAR. ſ. A mineral, Bacen, 
REA'LITY. / [realite, French.] 
1. Truth; verity ; what is, not what 
merely ſcemg. Addiſon. 
2. Something intrinſically important. 
Milton, 
To REALIZE. v. a. * French.] 
1. To bring into being or at}, 
G 


lanville. 
2. To convert money into land. 
REALLY. ad. [from real.] 
1. With actual exiſtence. South. 
2. In truth ; truly ; not ſeemingly. Scurb. 
3. It is a flight corroboration of an opi- 
nion. * Young. 
REALM. ſ. [roiaulme, French. ] 
1. A kingdom; a king's dominion. 
1 Ki : Milton, 
2. Rin government, Pope, 
REALTY! . Loyalty. iy 
REAM. ſ. (rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.) A 
bundle of paper containing twenty quires. 
N P - 


To REA'NIMATE. „ a. [re and iss, 
Latin,] To revive; to reſtore to life. 
Gl-nville, 
To REANNE'X. v. @. [re and annex.]} To 
annex again.“ Bacon. 
To REAP, v. a. I ne pan, Saxon. 
1. To cut corn at harveſt, . 
2. To er ; to obtain. ooker, 
2 -< v. u. 2 harveſt. F. pxou 
. [from One that cuts 
reps bf reap. Sand. 
GHOOE. ſ. [re ping and book. 
A hook uſed n g ] 
Dryden, 


REAR. Je [arriere, French, ] 


ES 


7. The hinder troop of an army, or the 

hinder line of a fleet. Knoles. 

2. The laſt claſs. Peach am. 
REAR. a. [hne ne, Saxon.] 

1. Raw; half roaſted ; half fodden, 


2. Early. A provincial word, Gay. 
To REAR. v. a. [ahæ, an, Saxon.] 

1. To raiſe up. | s Eſaras. 
2, To lift up from a fall. Spenſer. 
3. To move upward. tex. 
4. To bring up to maturity. Bacen. 
8 To educate; to inſtruct. Feueſ err, 

To exalt; to clevate. Prir. 


7. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 
REA'R WARD. / [from #ear.] _. 
1. The laſt troop, Sidney, 
2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 
=» FdZhakeſpeare, 
7 The latter part. Shakeſpeare, 
REA'RMOUSE. /. hnen&ur, Saxon. 
The leather-winged bat. Abbot. 
To REASCEND. v. a. [ re and aſcend.] 
To climb again. " Spenſer. 
To REASCE'ND, v. 4. To . 
I 


ons 

REA'SON. ſ. [raiſon, French. } 
1. The power by which man deduces one 
propoſition from another, or proceeds from 
premiſes to conſequences. Milton. 
2. Cauſe; ground or principle. Tillotſon. 


Drydez. 


3. Cauſe efficient, ale, 
4. Final cauſe. Locke, 
Argument; ground vf perfuaſion ; mo- 
tive. Tillorſen. 
6, Ratiocination ; diſcuſſive power. 
Davies. 
7. Clearneſt of faculties. Sb. keſpeare. 
8. Right; juſtice, perſer. 
9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. 
| 8 Taylor. 
10. Rationale; juſt account. le. 


11. Moderation; moderate demands. 


T 1 

o REA'SON, v. n. [rai „French. 

1. To argue 1 deduce conſe- 
quences juſtly from iſes. * Locke. 

2. To debate; to diſcourſe; to talk; to 
take or give an aceount. 


es. Milton. 
To REA SON. V, . To n 


nall . 

REASONABLE. @. [raiſon, French. ] 
1. Having the faculty of reaſon ; endued 
with reaſon, Sidney, 
4 Acting, ſpeaking or thinking . — 


4. Juſt; ratonat; agreeable to reaſon. 


Swift, 

4- Not immoderate. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 

| Sidney, Abbot, 


0 REA'- 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make enqui- 
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R E B 
REA'SONABLENESS. /. from reaſonable. 
1. The faculty of reaſon. 


2. Agreeableneſs of reaſon. 
3- Moderation. 


 REA'SONABLY. ad. [from reaſenal le.] 


Clarendon, 


1, Agreeable to reaſon. ' Dryden. 
2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to 
mediocrity, Bacon. 
REA'SONER. . [raiſonneur, Fr.] One who 
reaſons 3 an arguer. 
REA'SONING, . [from reaſon. ] 


Argu- 
ment. Addiſen, 
REASONLESS. a. from reaſon.] Void of 


reaſon. Shakeſpeare. 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. 4. [re and afſemble.] 


To collect a new. ilton, 
To REASSE/RT. v. 4. [re and aſſert.) To 


aſſert anew. Atrerbury. 
To REASSUME. . a. [rcoſſumo, Latin. ] 


To reſume 3 take again. Dertam. 
To REASSU'RE. v. a. [res ſſurer, Fr.] To 
free from fear; to reſtore trom terrour. 

| Dryden. 
REATE. /. A kind of long ſmall graſs 
that grows in water, and complicates itſelf 
together, Walton, 
To REAVE. v. a. pret. reft. [Hæpian, 
Saxon, ] To take away by ſtealth or vio- 


lence. Coreaw. 
To REBA'PTIZE. v. a. [rebattizer, Fr. re 


and baptize.] To baptize again. life, 
REBAPTIZENTION. . bree, L | 


Renewal of baptiſm. Hooker, 
To REBATE. v. u. rebattre, Fr.] To blunt; 
to beat to obtuſeneis; to deprive of kcen- 
neſs. Creech, 
RE'BECK. ſ. [rebec, Fr. rilecca, Italian.] 
A three ſtringed fiddle, Milton, 
REBEL, ſ. [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] One 
who oppoſes lawful authority, 
Shakeſpeare. Fenton. 
To REBEL. v. n. [rebelle, Lat.] To riſe in 
oppoſition againſt lawful authority. 
Shakeſpeare. 


REBELLER.; ſhow rebel.) One that rebels. 


REBE'LLION. /. [rebellion, French; rebel- 
lio, Latin z from rebel.) Inſurrection a- 
inſt lawful authority. Milton. 
BE'LLIOUS, a. [from rebel.] Opponent 
to lawful authority, ent. ix. 7. 
REBELLIOUSLY. ad. [from rel elliaus.] 
In oppoſition to lawful authority. Camden. 
REBE'LLIOUSNESS, ſ. [from rebellious.] 
The quality of being rebellious. 

To REBELLOW. v. n. [re and bell. 
To bellow in return: to echo back a lou 
noiſe. Dryden, 

REBOA'TTON, ſ. [reboo, Latin.] The re- 
turn of a loud bellowing found, 

To REBOUND. ©. x. | rebondir, French; 

re and bound. ] To ſpring back; to be re- 
verberated z to fly back, in conſequence of 
3 


Blackmore. s 


$20 * 
rn 


power. etoton. 
To REBOUND. v». 4. To reverberate; to 
beat back. Prior. 
. [from the verb.] The act 
of flying in conſequence of motion 
reliſted ; relilition. ryden, 
n [ rebuſſade, French; aſſes 
Italian ] 3 quick and fv 
reſiſtance. * Milton. 
To REBU'FE. v. a. [from the noun.] Te 


1 to oppoſe with ſudden vio- 


ce. 

To REBUILD. v. 3. [re and build.) T 
reedify ; to reſtore from demolition z to 
repair. N 7 

REBUKABLE, a [from rebuke.) Worthy 
of reprchenſion, bakeſpeare. - 

To REBU'KE. v. @. [reboucher, Freach.] 
To chide ; to reprehend ; to repreſs by 
objurgation. Heb. xil. 15. 

REBUKE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Reprchenſion ; chiding expreſſion ; ob- 
jurgation. Pape. 
2. In low language it Ggnifies any kind 
of check, 5 L' Eftrange. a 

REBU'KER. /. [from rebuke.) A chider; 


a reprehender. Hoſea v. 
RE'BUS. /. (rebus, Latin.] A word repre- 
ſented by a picture. Peacham. 


To REBUT, v. 3. [rebater, Fr.] To retire 
back. Sper ere f 
REBU'TTER. ſ. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 
To RECA'LL. v. @. [re and call.] To call 
back; to call again; to revoke. Hooker. 
RECA'LL. /. {trom-the verb.] Revoca- 
tion; act or power of calling back. 
Dryden. 
To RECANT. v. a. [recanto, Latin.z To 
retract ; to recail ; to contradict what one 
has once ſaid or done. Swift, 
RECANTA'TION. ſ. [from recant.] Re- 
tractation ; declaration contradictory to a 
former declaration. Stilling fleer. 
RECA'NTER, ſ. , [from recant.] One who 
recants. Shakeſpeare, 
To RECAPT'TULATE. v. a. [recapitulcr, 
Fr.] lo repeat again diſtinly ; to detail 
again. | ore, 
RECAPI'TULATION. /. [from recapitu- 
lale.] Detail repeated; diſtinct repetition 
of the principal s. Seurh, 
RECAPIVTULATORY. 3. [| from recapitu- 
late.] Repeating again. n 
To R CA RRV. Y. 4, [re and carry] To 
carry back. Walten, 
To RECE'DE. v. 1. [reccde, Latin, ] 
I. To fall back; to retreat. Bentley, 
2. To deſiſt. 8 Clarendon. 
RECEIPT. /. [receptum, Latin.] 
1. The ac of receiving. Wiſeman, 
2. The place of receiving. W 
| A 3. 


— 


R E C 

J. A note given, by which money is ac- 

| 1 to ag been —— jg 
4. Reception; admiſſion, Hooker. 
5. Reception welcome. Sidney. 
Preſcription of ingredients for any com- 
ſition. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
RECEIVABLE. a. [from receive. ]* Capa- 

ble of being received. 

9 IVE. v. 4. [recevoir, Fr. recipio, 


1. n 


2. To take or obtain from another. 
| Daniel. 
3. To take any thing communicated. 


| | Locke. - 
4. To embrace intellectually. Locke, 
8. To allow N Hooker . 
+ To admit. Pſalms. Warts, 
7. To take as into a veſſel. A.. 


8. To take into a place or ſtate. Marl. 


9. To conceive in the mind; to take in- 
tellectually. Shakeſpeare. 


to. To entertain is a 4 Men. 


RECEFVEDNESS. /. from received. ] Ge- 
neral allowance. 


RECEIVER. /. [receveur, French. 
1. One to whom any thing is communi- 


cated by another. Donne. 


2. One to whom any thing is given or 
paid. | Spratt, 
3. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacra- 
ments. 1 Taylor. 
4. One who cooperates with a robber, by 
taking the goods which he ſteals, 


Spenſer. 


5. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted 
Blackmere, 


RECHEA'T.- /. Among hunters, a leſſon 


from the ſtill. | 
6. The veſſel of the air pump, out of 
which the air is drawn, and which there- 


fore receives any body on which experi- 


ments are tried, Bentley. 
To RECE/LEBRATE. v. 3. [re and = 4 
brate.) To celebrate anew. Ben. Jebnſon. 
RE'CENCY. ſ. [recers, Lat.] Newneſs; 
new ſtate. Wiſeman, 
RECENSION, ſ. ſrecencio. Lat.] Enume- 
ration; review. Evelyn. 

RECENT. 2. [recenr, Latio.] 
1. New; not of long exiſtence, 
Wedward. 


2. Late; not antique. Bacon. 


3. Freſh 3 not long diſmiſſed from. Pepe. 


RECENTLY. ad. | from recent.) Newly ; 
freſh] thnor. 


2 
RECENT NE SS. /. [from recent.] New- 


neſs; freſhneſs Hale. 


RECE'PTACLE. . gs tr pens Latin. 
0 


A vellel or place into any thing is 


received, Spenſer. 
RECEPTIBILITY. ſ. [receptur, Latin. ] 
Poſſibility of receiving. Glanville, 


Boyle. 


£ . Secret part, 
REC 


ſcri 
REC 


RE C 


RE/CEPTARY, / {rreeprer, Lat.] Thing 


receryed, Brown. 
RECEPTION. ſ. [receptus, Lat] 
1. Ihe act of receiving. Bron. 


2. The ſtate of being received. 
3- Admiſſion of any thing communicated, 
Lecke. 


4. Readmiſſion. Aion. 
. The act of containing. Addiſon. 
Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; 
entertainment. Hammond, 
7. Opinion generally admitted, Locke, 
$. Recovery. Bacon, 
RECEPTIVE. 3. [receptus, Lat.] Having 


the quality of admitting what is commu- 


nicated. Glanville. 
RECEPTORY. «@ [ s, Lat] Gene- 

rally or popularly admitted. Brown. 
RECESS. ſ. [reeefſre, Latin. ] 

1. Retirement; retreat; wing; 

ſeceſſion. | P rior. 

2. Departure. N Glanville. 
- $- Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; 

private abode, Milton, 

4. Perhaps an abſtraQ, | 

5. Departure into privacy. Milton, 


6. Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any proce- 
dure. 0 Bacon. 


7. Removal to diſtance. Breton. 
8. Privacy ; ſecrecy of abode, Dryden, 
Hammond. 


E/SSION. /. [recefſic, Latin.) The act 
of retreating. 

To RECHA/NGE. v. 2. [rechbanger, Fr.] 
To change again, Dryden, 

To RECHARGE. v. a, {recharver, Fr.] 
1. To accuſe in return, Hooker, 
2. To attack anew, Dryden. 


which the huntſman winds on the horn, 
when the hounds have lolt their game. 
Shakeſpeare. 
RECIDIVA/TION. / [recidivns, ney, 
Backfliding ; falling again. Hammond. 
RECIDI'VOUS. a. |recidivns, Lat.] Sub- 
je to fall again. | 
RE'CIPE. /. [recipe, Latin.] A medical pre- 
nn | ng * Ig. 
'PIENT. /. [recipiens 6 
1. The «lH of that to which any thin 
is communicated. Clanville. 
2. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven 
by the (till. Decay of 5 
RECIPROCAL. 2. [reciprecus, Latin. 
1, Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. b 
2. Mutual; done by each to each. 
L*Eftrange. 
3. Mutually interchangeable, Watts. 
4+ Reciprocal proportion is, when, in four 
numbers, the fourth number is fo much 
lefſer than the ſecond, as the third is 
greater than the fuſt, and vice verſa. 
Arbuthnot. 
RECT- 
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REC 
-RECVPROCALLY. ad. [from reciprocal.) 
Mutually interchangeably. Newton. 


RECVPROCALNESS. ſ. [from reciprocal. ] 
Mutual return ; alternateneſs. 


4 of Piety. 

To 118 OCATE. v. reriprecus, 
Latin. ] To act interchangeably; to alter- 

nate. Sevel. 
9 ION. /. . [reciprocatio, from 
reciprocusy ternation ; action in- 
terchan Braun. 
RECI'SION, ; [reciſus, Latin. The act 


of cutting 0 


RECYT AL . [from recire.] 
1. Repetition z rehearſal. Addiſon. 
2. Enumeration. Prior. 


RECITA'TION. /. [from 8 Boyath Repeti- 
tion ; reh:arſal, 
RECITATIVVE. 2 /, [from recite-] A kind 
RECITATIVO. of tuneful pronuncia- 
tion, more muſical than common ſpeech, 
and leſs than ſong; chaunt. Dryden, 
To RECITE. v. a, [recito, Latin.) To re- 
hearſe ; to repeat tu enumerate; to tell 
over. Add. ſon. 
RECI TE. /. Recital. 
To RECK, v. n.*[necan, Saxon. ] To care; 
to hecd; to mind; to rate at much. 
5 Spenſer, Milton, 
To RECK. v. 4. To heed; to care for, 
Shakeſpeare. 
RF/CKLESS, a. [necc* le ar, Saxon. _ 
leſs; heedleſs; mindleſs. "Shakeſ. Corp 


Temple. 
RECOGNISEE. /. He in 


REC 


3. To recall ; to cry out againſt. „ 
4 To tame. Drydes. 
To RECLINE, v. a. [reclino, Latin.] To 
lean back; to lean fi wiſe. iſon . 


To RECLINE. v.n. To reſt; to repple j 


to lean. 
ls Ln. 4. [reclinis, Latin, ] In 2 lean- 
ing poſture. ; Milton 
To RECIL. OSE. v. a. [re and cleſe.} To 
cloſe again, Po 


To nn Ts 


Harvg, 
RECLUSE. 4. Treclus, Fr. arge, Lat.] 


Shut up; retired. Pie 
RECOAGULA'TION. + rand 4 = 


. tion . le, 
RECO'GNISANCE. . [recogniſance, Fr. 


1. Acknowledgment of perſon or thing. 

: 2. Badge. Hiaker. . Shakeſpecre. 
3: A bond of record teſtifying the recog- 
niſor to owe unto the recogniſee a certain 
ſum of money acknow in ſome court 

of record, Copvel. 

To RECOGNISE: . a. [retognoſeo, Lat.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to recover _ avow 

knowledge of any perſon or thing.  Dryders 

2. To review; to reecxamine. outh. 


- whoſe favour the 


bond is drawn. 


RCCOGNISOR. /. He who gives the re- 


cogniſance. 


RECOGNITION. / [recognitio, Latin: 


1, Review; renovation of know 


RE'/CKLESNESS, . {from reck.) Care — 2 
neſs; negligence. Sidney, 2. Knowledge confeſſed. - Crew. 

To RE'CKON. v. 2. [neccan, Saxon, } 3. Acknowledgment. Bacon, 

1. To number; to count. craſaw. To RECOIL.v; . [recaler, French. 


2. To eſteem; to account. . Hooker, 
3. To aſlign in an account. Remans, 
To RF/CKON. VU, N. 
1. To compute; to calculate, Addiſen. 
2. To ſtate an account. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To charge to account, Pen een. 


4. To pay a penalty. Sanderſon. 
5 To call to puniſhment. Tillotſon, 
To lay ſtreſs or dependance * 


RHCKONER. / [from recten.] One who 
computes z one who calculates coſt 
Camden. 


RE'/CKONING., ſ. [from reclon.] 
1. Computation; calculation, b 
2. Account of time. Sandyr. 
3- Accounts of debtor and creditor, 
Daniel. 
4- Money charged by an haſt. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Account taken. 2 Kings. 
6. Eſteem; ' account ; eſtimation. Hooker, 
To RECLA/IM. v. @. Creclamo, Latin. ] 


1. To reform; to correct. Brewne. 
2. [Rechainer, Fr.) To reduce to the ſtate 
deſired, Bac on, 


22 To ruſh back in conſequence of reſiſt- 


Milton. 
2. To fall back, Fpenſer. 
3. To fail; to ſhrink. Sba leſpaare. 
To RECOIN, v. a, {re and coin.] To — 
over again. 
RECOUNAGE. /. [re and ceinage.] 
act of coining anew. _ 
To RECOLLECT. v. a. [recollefius, * . 
1. To recoyer to memory. 
2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. D yd. 
3. To gather what is ſcattered ; = 
a in. - 
RECOLLF/CTION. . [from recallect.] 
covery of notion; revival in the memory. 
ke. 
To RECO'MFORT. v, . Ce and 2 
1. To comfort or conſole again. Sidney. 
2. To give new ſtrength. Baton, 
To RECOMMENCE. v. @. [recommencer, 
- French.] To begin anew, - 
To RECOMMEND, v. 4. recommender, 
French. ] 
1. To praiſe to another, 
2. No make acceptable, Dryden. 
3. To 


% 


K EC 


3. To coramie th prayers. Aft. 
RECOMME'NDABLE. 4. [ recommendable, 
— Worthy of — or 


Gf. n.. 

RECOMMENDATION. / ; [recommend 

tion, French. 

1. The act of recommendidy 

2. That which ſecures to one a 5 ind Thy. 

tion from another. 
RECOMMENDATORY. 2. [from 122 

mend. ] That which mne, to OT 


RECOMME/NDER. —. [hom we e 


One 4 recommen 


To RECOMD ACT. V. 4. b and m_ 
To join anew, *' 
To RECOMPENSE. v. 4. TRI, 


French. ] 

1. To repay 3 to requite. 2 Chron. 

2. To give in requital.  * Romans. 
To compenſare; to make up by ſome- 

ting equivalent.  Kielles. 


. To redeem; to pay for. © Numbers. 
RECOMPENSE . 2 French, ] 


Fquivalent compenſation. « Clarendon, 
RECOMPPLEMENT, / [re and compile= 
ment.] New compilement, Batdn. 
To RECOMPO'SE. v. a. [recompeſer, Fr,] 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. Taylor. 
2. To form or adjuſt anew. | yle. 
W ION. / Vp Compoſition . 
newe 


To RECONCTLE. v. a. {reconcifier, Fr.] 
1. To make to like again. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make to be liked again. Clarendon, 
3. To make any thing conſiſtent. Locle. 
4. To reſtore to favour, © Ezekiel, 

RECONCTLEABLE. a W Fr. Fr,] 
1. Capable of renewed kindn 
2 Nee poſlible to be made conſiſt- 

Hammond. 


RECONerLEABLENE Ss. . [ou recon- 
* 2 
; poſſibility to be reconciled. 


| Hammond, 
2. Wee to renew love. 
RECONCYTLEMENT. /. [from veconcile.] 
1. Reconciliation ; renewal of Kindneſs ; 
favour reftored. Milton. 
2. Friendſhip renewed. Sidney. 
RFCONe FLER. [from recencile.] 
1. One who renews friend{hip between 
others, 
2. One Been diſcovers the conſiſtence be- 
tween propolitions. Norris, 
RECON ILIA'TION I [recanciliatio, Lat.] 
1. Renewal of f iendihip. 
ww Agreement of things ne, oppo- 


Rogers. 


Vor. II. 


3. Atonement ; expiation. Hebrevot. 


Ee 


To RECONDENSE, +. a: [re and de 
To condenſe anew. 

RECONNDITE. a. [reconditus, 1 
eret; profound; Ly alten. 


To RE SON DU CT. ». 4. ſrecondvic, Fr. 
To conduct again. AL » J 


To RECONJOUN, v. a. [re and conjoin. 1 
0 join anew. * 
To R CO'NQUER. v. 4. n | 


To conquer a gain, : 7 


To REC NSECRATE. v. a. [re and cen- 


ſecrate.}, To conſecrate anew. is.. 


To RECONVE'NE. v. a. {re and convene. ] 
To aſſemble anew. . Clarendon, 


To RECONVE'Y. v. a. [re and corey, ] 


to convey again. D.alam. 


| To RECORD. v. 4. recerdor, Latin, ] 


1. To regilter any thing, ing, ſo that its me 
mory may not be loſt. Shak 
2. Tocelebratez to cauſe lo be remembered 


ſolemnly. Fairfax, 
RECORD... [record, French. J. Regiſter ; 
authentick memorial. Chats *. 
RECOR DAT ION. /. Very in.] 
Remembrance. * Shakeſpeare. 
RECORDER, . 
1. One whoſe buſinęſs is to regiller any 
n 2 
2 e r of the rolls in a city. Swi 
3. A kind of flute; a wind i Nen 
Sidney. 
To RECOUCH, v. . [re and couch.) to 
lie down again, Waton, 
To RECOVER. v. a. [recauvrer, French: ] 
1. To reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. 
Signcy. 
2. To repair, Rogers. 
J- To re on; Knolles, 
4. To releaſe. 2 Tim. 
5. Toattain ; to reach; to come up to. 
Sh - 
To RECOVER. v. n. To grow well from 
a diſeaſe Milton. 


RECO'VERABLE. a. [recouvrable, Fr. 
1. Poſſible to be reſtored from ſickneſs. 
2. Poſlible to be regained. Clarendon. 
RECOVER X. . from recover, ] 
1. Reſtoration from ſickneſs. Taylor. 
2. Power or act of regaining. Sbalepcare. 
3. The act of cutting off an entail. Sh 0 
To RECO UNT. ». a. [reconter, French. ] 
To relate in detail; to tell diſtinctly. 


Shakeſpeare. 
RECOUNTMENT, /. [from Ries ex 
lation z recital. Sha 


RECOU RED, for Rxcoverzvp. ] 
RECOURSE. 77 Ke. 1 1 
Ane 


care. 


1. Frequent pa 

2. Return; new * rogaon. 

3. Application as for help or proteclion. 
Wotton. 

4. Acceſs. Shakeſpeare, 
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RECRU CCT. /. [from the verb. 


REC 


RECREANT, 4. [recriant, French.] c 


7. Cowardly ; meanſpirited ; ſubdued ; 


crying out for mercy. Spenſer, 
2. Ape ſtate; Falſe,” 47 lone 
To RUCREATE, v. 4. [recr:e, Latin.] 


1. To refreſh after toil; ts amuſe or di- 
vert in wearineſs. 
2. To delight; to gratify. Tore. 


3. To relieve; to revive. Harwey. 


RECREA'TION. .. [from yrecreate.] 
1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in 
© ſorrow or diſtreſs. | Sidney. 
2. Refreſhment; amuſement ; diverſion, 
| 1 Holder. 

RE CREATIVE. a. from recreate.] Re- 

freſhing; glving relief after labour or pain; 
amuſing; diverting. re 


RE'CREATIVENESS. ſ. [from recreative. ] 


Ihe quality of being recreative. 

REPCREMENT. « [| recrementum, Latin.] 
Droſs; ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſcleſs parts. 
* . Boyle. 


RECREMENTAL, | 2 a; [from recre- 


RECREMENTI'TIOUS. $ ent.] Droſſy. 


To RECRFMINATE, v. #. [re and crimi- 


ner, Latin.] To return one accuſation with 
another. Stillinę fleet. 
To RECRIMINATE. v. a. To accuſe in 
return. South, 
RECRIMINA'TION. /. [recrimination, Fr.] 
Return of one accuſation with another, 


Government, of. the Tongue. - 


RECRIMINATOR. J. [from recriminate. ] 


He that returns one charge with another. 


RECRUDESCENT. a. Ee Lat.] 
Growing painful or violent again 
To RECKUPFT. . 4. [recruter, French .] 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſup- 

- plies. ryden, Newton. 

2. To ſupply an army with new men. 
wo” pO Os x Uuarendon. 
To RECRUTT. v. 2. To raiſe new ſol- 


ans” -- | Addiſon. 


1. Supply of any thing waſted, Clarendon. 
2. A new ſoldiers, _ Da deu. 
RECTA\NGLE, { [reFangle, Fr rectangu- 
tus, Latin.] A figure which has one angle 
or more of ninety degrees. Locke, 
RECTANGULAR. a. rectus and ang 
* lus, Latin.] Right angled; having angles 
of ninety degrees. | Wotton. 
RECTA'NGULARLY. ad. [from refan- 
gular.] With right angles. Breton. 
RECTIFIABLE. . [ from 20. Ca- 
pable to be ſet right. rown. 
RECTIFICA'TION. /. [re cation, Fr.] 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. 
, 1 K * Forbes. 

2. In chymiltry, re#ification is drawing an 
thing wa agam by 8 to hike i 
yet higher or finer. Nuincy. 
To RECTIFY. v. a. [refifier, French] 


Taylor. D en. 


RED 


1, Tomake right z to reform; to redreſs, 


, Hooker. 1 


2. Tocxalt and improveby repeated diſtil · 
| — 


lation. rew. 


 RECTILIUNEAR, a. [rectus and linca, 
RECTILUVNEOUS, Latin.] Conſiſting 
of right lincs, Newton . 


RECTITUDE. /.. [refitude, French! 
1. Straightneſs ; not curvity, 


2. Rightneſs; vprightneſs ; freedom from 


moral curvity or obliquity. Xing Charles. 
RECTOR. /. [re&eur, French. ] 


1. Ruler; lord; governour, 


I. 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated . 


RE'CTORSHIP. /. [reforar, Fr. 
tor. ] The rank or office of rector. 
4 n Sbaleſpeare. 

RECT ORLY. /. [from refor.] A reftory 
or parſonage is a ſpiritual living, compoſed 

of land, tithe, and other oblations of the 
pcople, ſeparate or dedicated to God in any 
congregation for the ſervice of his church 
there, and for the maintenance of the mi- 
niſter thereof 1755 Spelman. 

RECUBATION. /, recule, Latin. ] The 
act of lying or leaning. 7 Brown. 

RECU'LK, for Rscoit. [reculer, French. ] 

RECUMBENCY. /. {from recumbent. ] 

1. Ihe poſture of lying or leaning. Breton. 
2. Reſt ;. repoſe, | Lecke. 

RECU'MBENT,. a. | recumbens, Latin.] Ly- 
ing; leaning. | Arbuthnct. 

To RECUR. v. n. [recurro, Latin.] 

1. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind. . & Calamy. 
2. [ Recourir, Fr.] To have recourſe to ; 
to take refuge in. An Locke. 

To RECU/RE., v. a. [re and cure.] To re- 
cover from ſickneſs or labour. Spenſer. 

RECU'RE. /. Recovery; | remedy. Keller. 

RECURRENCE.,? / [from recurrent. ] 

RECU/RRENCY. Return, Breton. 

RECURRENT. 2. [ recurrent, Fr.*recurrcu: , 

_ Latin, ] returning from time to time. 
Harvey. 

RECU'RSION, ſ. [recurſus, Latin.] W. 

ople. 

e fo [recurwo, Latin.] 

RECU'RVITY. 


m rec 


Brown. 


RECURVOUS, a, n Bent 
back ward. | er bam. 
RECUSANT, ſ. . [recufans, Latin.] One 
that refuſes any terms of communion or 
ſociety. Clarenden. 
To RECU'SE. v. #. [recuſo, Latin.] To re- 
fuſe. A juridical wor Digly. 
RED, 3. ned, Saxon; rbud, Welſh. Os 
the colour of blood, of one of the primitive 
* colours. N 
o REDARGUE. v. a. [redarguo, Latin. 
To refute. Hatetoill. 
REDBERRIED , caffia. ſ. A 17 


Flexure | backward, 


RED 


RE'DBREAST. f. A ſmaſt bird, ſo named 
from the colour of its breaſt. Thomſon. 
RE/DCOAT. /. A name of contempt for a 
ſoldier x Dryden. 
1 RED DEN. v. 4. { from red.] To make 


4 4 w7y 

To REDDEN. v. n. To grow red, Pope. 
RE/DDISHNESS. /. [from red. Ten- 
dency to rednels, Baule. 
R EDDI'TION. /. [from reddo, Latin. ] Re- 
{titution. Howel. 
RE'DDITIVE. a. [redditives, Latin. ] An- 


ſwering to an interrogative. 


REDDLE. . A ſort of mincralof the metal | 


kind. of a tolerably cloſe and even texture; 
it i ſoft and unctuous to the touch, remark- 
ably heavy, and its colour of a fine florid, 
though not very deep red. Hill. 
REDE. /. [hæ d, Saxon.] Counſel ; advice. 
wor el 
To REDE. v. a. [hæ dan, Saxon. } 
viſe. S 
To REDEEM. v. 4. [redimo, Latin. 
1. To ranſom; torelieve from any thing 
by paying a price, - Ruth, 
2. To reſcue ; to recover. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To recompenſe; to compenſate; to 
make amends for, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To pay an atonement. Shakeſpeare. 


5- To ſave the world from the curſe of lin. 


Milton, 
REDEF/MABLE. /. [from redeem.) Ca- 
able of redemption. 
REDEE/MABLENESS. /. [from redecm- 
able.) The ſtate of being redeemable. 
REDEE'MER, /. [from redeem.] 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems. Spenſer. 
2. The Saviour of the world, wp 2 
To REDELTVER, v. @. [re and delrver, | 
To deliver back, liffe 


REDELTVERY. /. [from liver? he 


act of delivering back. 


To REDEMAND. v. a. [redemander, Fr.] 


Todemand back, Addiſon. 
REDEMPTION. /. [redemption, Fr. redemp- 
tio, Latin.] | 


1. Ranſom ; releaſe. Milton. 
2. Furehaſe of God's favour by the death 


of Chriſt. | bakeſpeare. 
REDEMPTORY., a. [from redemptus, Lat.] 
Paid for ranſom. Chapman. 
RE'DHOT, a, {red and ber.] Heated to red- 


neſs. acon. Newton. 
REDINTEGRATE. a.[redintegratus, Lat.] 


Reſtored ; renewed ; made new. Bacon. 


REDINTEGRA'TION. /. [from redi.te- 


grate.) 
1. Renovation; reſtoration. D. of Piety. 
2. Redintegration, chymiſts call the reſtor- 
ing any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
nas been deſtroyed, to its former nature 
and con ſtitution. Boyle. 
RE'DLEAD. /. Led and lead.} Minium. 2 


R E 


RE DN FSS. f [from red, The uality of 


being red, | Shakeſpeare. 
REDOLENCE. 7 / from redelent } Sweet 
REDOLENCY. ſcent. Heyle. 


REPDOL ENT. a, ¶redelen:, Latin. ] Sweet 
of ſcent. Gandys. 
To REDOU'BLE. v a. [redoubler, French. ] 
1. To repeat often. Spenſer, 
2. To encreaſe by addition of the ſame 
quantity over and over, Aaddiſen. 
To REDOU'BLE. v. . To become twice 
as much, Addiſon, 
REDOU'BT. / [redoute, Fr. riddetta, Ital ] 
The outwork of a fortification ; a fortreſs, 
Bacon. 
REDOU'BTABLE. a. [redoubrat le, Fren.] 
Formidable ; terrible to foes. of es 
REDOU'BTED. a. [redoulre, Fr.] Dread ; 
awful ; formidable, 8 70 0 
To REDO UNO. v. 3. [redu- ds, Lada.) 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. Milton, 
2. To conduce in the conſequence, Addi/, 
3. To fall in the conſequence. Addiſc 
To REDRE'SS. v. a. {redrefſer, French, 
1. To ſet right; to amend. Milten, 
2, To relieve ; to remedy ; to caſe, Sidney, 
REDRE'SS. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Reformation ; amendment. Hyaoker, 
2. Relief; remedy, Bacon 
3. One who gives relief. Dryden. 
REDRE/SSIVE. 4. Succouring ; affording 
remedy. Thomſon, 
To REDSEAR v. . If iron be too hot, 
it will redſcar, that is, break under the 
hammer, Axon. 
1 [red and band.] A bird. 
REDSTREAK. ſ. Land ftreas.| * 
1. An apple; cyder fruit. Mortimer, 
2. Cyder preſſed trom the redſtreak. Smith. 
To REDUCE. v. a. [reduco, _ 
1. To bring back. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To bring to the former ſtate, Milton. 
3- To reform from any diſorder, Clarend. 
4. To bring into any ſlate of diminution, 
, N Boyle. 
5. To degrade; to impair in dignity. Tot. 
6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or 
meanneſs Arluthnot. 
7. To ſubdue. Milton. 
8. To bring into any ſtate more within 
reach or power, 7 
9. To reclaim to order. Milton. 
10. To ſubject to a rule ; to bring into a 
claſs. _ 
REDU'CEMENT. {. The act of bringing 
back ; ſubduing, reforming or diminiſhing, 


| Bacon, 

RED'UCER. /. [from reduce. ] One that re- 
duces, Sidney. 

REDU'CIBLE. /. a. {from reduce. ] Poſſibl 

to he reduced. | South, 

REDUCIBLENESS. ſ. from reducible. | 

Quality of being reducible. Boyle. 
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REDUCTION. El raduct ian, French. L 
1. The act of reducing. ale. 
2. In arithmetick, reductian brings two or 
more numbers of diſſercut denominations 
into one denomination. 


RED'"'CTIVE. 4. edc, French.] Har- 


ing the power of reducing. Hale. 
REDU'CTIVELY. ad. By reduction; b 
conſequence. Hanses 
RED UN DANCE. 7 1 Lat.] 
REDUNDANCY, uperfuity ; ſuper- 
" abundance, Bacon. 
REDU'NDANT 3. [redungans, Latin. 
t. Superabundant ; exuberant ; ſuperflu- 
ous. Arbuthnot. 
2. Uſing more words or images, than are 
uſeful Watts. 
REDU/'NDANTLY,. ad. [from redundant.] 
Superfluouſly ; ſuperabundantly. 
To REDU'PLICATE. v. a. [re and dupli- 
cate. ] To double. 
REDUPLICA'TION. /. [from reduplicate.] 
The act of doubling. Dig: 'y. 
REDU'PLICATIVE. a. [reduplicatif, Fr.] 
Double. Watts. 
RE'DWING. /. A bird. 
To REE. v. a. To riddle; to ſift. 
Mortimer. 
To REE'CHO, v. 3. [re and echo.) To 
echo back, _ Pope. 
REE'CHY. a. [from rcek.] Smoky; ſooty ; 
tanned. - * Shakeſpeare. 
REED. /. Ine o, Saxon; ried, German.] 
1. An hollow knotted ſtalk, which grows 


in wet grounds, Raleigh. 
2. A ſmall pipe. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An arrow. Prior. 
To REZDIFY. v. a. To rebuild ; to build 
| gan. Shakeſpeare. 
REFEDLESS. a. [from reed.] Being with- 
out reeds. Ma 


AT, a. [from reed.] Abounding with 


reeds, Blackmore. 
REEK. /. ne e, Saxon.] | 
1. Smoke; ſteam ; vapour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A pile of corn or hay. Mortimer. 
To REEK v. „. [hecan, Saxon.] To 
ſmoke ; to ſteam; to emit vapour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
REEK T. a. [from yreet,] N tanned ; 
black. bakeſpeare. 
REEL. /. [xe ol, Saxon] A turning frame 
upon which yarn is wound into ſkeins from 
the ſpindle. 
To REEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To ga- 
ther yarn off the ſpindle. Wilking. 
To REEL. v. . [rollen, Dutch ; ragla, 
Swed.] To ſtagger ; to incline in walk! 
firſt to one ſide and then to the other. 
N Shake jpeare. Sandys. 


REELF/CTION. ,. [re and elet?Þon.] Re- 


peated clection. Swift. 


REF 
To REEN'ACT. v. 3. [re and enad,] To 


enact anew. A buthnot, 
To REENFORCE, 2. a. [r: and enforce. ] 
To ſtrengthen with new affiſtance. Collier. 
REENFO'RCEMENT, [/. [re and enforce- 
ment.] Frelh aſſiſtance, 105 ard. 


To REENTER. v. a. [re and enter. ] Tc 
enter again ; to enter anew, Milton. 
To REENTHRO NE. v. a. To replace in 
a throne. Southerne, 
REENTRANCE, ſ. [re and entrance. ] The 
act of entering again, Glanville. 
uin , ({hnene mur, Saxon. ] A 
at. 
To REESTABLISH. v. a. [re and eftabliÞþ.) 
To eſtabkſh ane w. Smalridge. 
REEST A'BLISHER. ſ. [from reeftablifþ.] 
One that reeſtabliſhes. i Loh 
REESTA'BLISHMENT, /. [from rec 
we.) The act of reeſtabliſhing ; the ſtate 
of being reeſtabliſhed ; reſtauration. Addiſ. 
REEVE. /. [4<ne a, Saxon. ] A _ 
en. 
To REEXA'MINE. v. @, {re and 1 
To examine anew. Hooker, 
To REFE CT. v. 4. [refefus, Latin] To 
refreſh; to reſtore after hunger or fatigue. 
Bron. 
REFECTION.ſ. [refe#io, Latin. ] Refreſh- 
ment after hunger or fatigue. _ ' South. 
REFECTORY. ＋ [refeoire, Fr.] Room 
of refreſhment ; eating room. ryden. 
To LEFEL. v. a. [refello, Latin. ] To re- 
fute ; to repreſs. Ben. 
To REFER. ». a. [refers, Latin] 
1. To diſmiſs for information or j ent. 
ur net. 
2. To betake for decilion. Shakeſpeare. 
3 To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 
Bacon. 
4. To reduce as to a dlafs, Boyle. 
To REFER. v. . To reſpect; to have re- 
lation. Burnet, 
REFEREEF'. ſ. [from refer.) One to whom 
any thing is referred. L"Eftrange. 
RE'BERENCE. ſ. [from refer.] 
1. Relation; reſpect ; view toward; al- 
luſion to. Raleigb. 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. Swif?, 
REFERENDARY. /. [refererays, ns 
One to whoſe deciſion any thing is referr 


To REEERME NT. 2. 4. [re N 
To ferment anew. hmore. 
REFERRIBLE. 2. [ from refer. Capable of 
being conſidercd as in ion to ſome- 
i 8 * — 

To FNE, v. a. raff aur 
1. To purify; 2 droſs and re- 
* Ip 


crement. 


REF 


2. To make elegant; to poliſh. Peacham. 
To REFINE. v. . 
1. 2 improve in point of accuracy or de- 


Dryden. 

0 grow pure, Addiſon. 

To aſſect nic Atterbury. 
rte a, [from vel, With 
aſſected clegance. Dryden. 


EFYNEMENT. /. [from refine. ] 
x. The act of purifying, by caring any 
thing from dro Norris. 


2. Improvement in elegance or purity, 


_Swiſt. 
2. Artificial practice. | 
4. AﬀeQation of clegant improvement. 


Addiſon. 
REFI'NER. ſ. [from rcfne. ] 
1. Puxiſier j one who clears from droſs or 
recrement. Bacon. 
2. Improver in elegance. 
3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. 1 
N. 
To REF VT. 2. 4 [refait, N re and 
To repair ; to reltore after age. 
#4 Waaward. 555. 
To REFLE'CT. v. a. [reflechir, French ; 
1 Latin. ] To throw back. Milton, 
To REFLECT. ». x. 
1. To throw back light. Shakeſpeore, 
2. To bend back. 
LR To 33 the thou 
or on themſelves. lor. 
4. To conſider attentively. * * 
5. To throw reproach or cenſure. 571 ; 
REFLECTHA 2 Lat. 4 
* 4. 17 Bend- 
ing back ; flyi e bac 9525 
REF LECTION ken 9 
41 Bent 
ng Shateſpeare. 


2. The act of bendio 
3- That which is re 
4 Thought thrown back upon the-paſt. 


Denham. 
$+ 00 ten of Be mind ngey HH = 
6. Attentive co South. 
7. Cenſure. Au 


REFLECTIVE. a. { from rar. 
7. Throwing back images. _ 
2. Conſidering things palt ; canſideri 
us tions of the mind. 


he 
= 


REFLEXIBYLITY. | 
The quality of being 
REFLE XIBLE. 4. Fr 


pur 


a 


idle. 
= hy, £4 


le to be chrowu 9 Jae 


44 a. — . — 


R gers. 


Swift. REFORM 


hts = . | 


REF 


REFLEXIVELY. ad. [from reflexive.) In 
2 backward direction. Gov. of the 7 ongue. 
REFLOA'T. /, [re and far.] Ebb; re- 
flux Bacw. 
To REFLOURISH, . d. [re and flowr 5.1 
To flourith anew. Milton. 
To REFL OW. v. n. L French ; xe 


1 and To flow bac 
EFLUENT. a, [ refuen;, Latin.] Run 
back. , Aa * 575 


REFLUX. , [reflux, French.] Backward 


courſe of water. Brown. 
REFOCILLA'TION. 10 refocillo, Latin. ] 
Reſtoration of ſtren A 
* REFO RM. v. a. Ls Latin. 
8 


change from worſe to better. 
To REFORM. v. n. To make a charge 
from worſe to better. Atte Lacy. 
REFORM. 70 { French. ] Reformation. 
"TION, 7 [ reformation, Fr.)] 
1. Change from worſe io better. *. 
2. The change of religion from the cor- 
ruptions of popery to its primitive ſtate. 
Arterbury. 
REFO'RMER. /. {from reform, ] 
1. One who makes a change for the bet- 
ter ; an amender. King Charles. Spratt. 
2. One of thoſe who changed religion from 
piſh corruptions and innovations. Bacon, 
To REFRACT. „ a. [refrafius, Latin] 
To break the natural of . 


REFRA'CTION. [. [refrafizn, French.] 
The incurvation or change of determination 
in the body moved: in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right 
line, which it — ve paſſed on in, 
had not the denſity of the medium turned 
it aſide, Newton, 


. REFRACTIVE. a. {from H] Having 


the power of refraction. Newton. 
REFRA'CTORINESS. / { from reſraftory.] 
Bullen obſtinacy. aunder ſon. 
REFRACTORY. a. Lr dure, French. ] 

Obſtinate ; perverſe ; OO 
ay. 


REFRAGABLE. a. ils, Latin. 
ble of wr RY, Den 


To REFRAFN. , 8. Ln d "Erench. ] 
To hold back; to keep from action. 
Milton. 
To REFRAIN. 2. . To forbear ; to ab- 
ſtain-; to ſpare. „ of 
| REFRANGIBULITY. * 
the rays of light, U aid ſition r be 
* refratted or turned out of their way, in 
. ng aut uf one 3 body or me- 
um into apather Newton. 
REFRANGIBLE. 4. Turned out of their 
courſe, in paſſing fram ane medium to an- 
other. Lacke, 
REFRENA'TION, / tr and fræno, Latin. ] 


act of reſtraĩnin 
1 * 70 
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REFRTGERAT OR. 72 
illin 


To RE 


REF 
To REFRF/SH. v. a. 17 Haiſcte-, French ) 
1. To recreate; to relieve after pain. 
' Shakeſpeare. 
To improve, by new touches, any thing 
Tae. Dryden. 
To zefrigerate ; to cool. Ecclu. 


FRE/SHER. [from refreſh.) That 
which refreſhes. F 7 * T bomſon. 


REFRE'SHMENT. /. {from - 


1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt. 
South, Spratt. 
REFRIGERANT, a. [refrigerant, French; 
from refrigerate. ] Cooling ; 5 mitigating 
heat. Wiſeman. 


To REFRVGERATE. V. d. Les 


Latin.] To cool. rown 
REFRIGERATION. /. r 
The act of cooling; the ſtate of being 
cooled. Wilkins. 
REFRI'GERATIVE. } a. [refrigeratorius, 
REFRVGERATORY, J Latin.] Cooling; 
having the power to cool, 


1. That part of a di 
placed about the head of a ſtill, and filled 
with water to cool the condenſing va 

vincy. 

thing internally cooling. Mortimer. 

21A W Latin. ] Cool refreſh- 

ment; refrigeration. South. 
REFT, part N of reave. | 

1. Deprived ; taken away. Aſcbam. 


2. Preterite of reave. T ook away. Spenſer, 


RE'FUGE. ſ. [ refuge, Fr. refugium, Lat. 


1. Shelter from any danger or diſtreſs ; ' 
protection. Milton. * 


2. That which. gives ſhelter or protection. 
Dryden. 

3. Expedient in diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare. 

4. Expedient in general. otton . 


To RE'FUGE. v. a. [refugier, French. ] 


To ſhelter ; to protect. ryden 
REFUGEE/. 25 refugie, French. ] One who 
flies to ſhelter or protection. Dryden, 
REFU'LGENCE. /. [ from refulgent. ] Splen- 
dour ; brightneſs, 


REFULGE T. a. [refulgens, Lat.) Bright; 


ſhining; glitterin lendid. Boyle. D 
1 (refunds, Latin]: 25 

1. To pour back. ay. 

2. To repay what is received to reſtore. 


' L'"Eftrange. 
REFU'SAL. /. . refuſe.) 
demanded or ſolici Rogers. 


®. The preemption ; the right of having 
any thing before another; option. Swift. 


To REFU: SE v. a. [refuſer tr, French.) 
0 


1. To deny what 1s ſolicited or = 


2+ To _—_ to diſmiſs without a grant. 


; Shakeſpeare, 


= 


ps that is 


REG 


To REFUSE. ». 5. Not to accept. Milf. 
RE'FUSE. a. Unworthy of reception ; left 
when the reſt is taken. SpeAator. 


REFUSE. [. That which remains diſregarded 


when the reſt is taken. D 


REFU'SER. /. Lom refuſe.] He 7 20 
fuſes Taylor 


REFU'TAL. /. [from refute. ] Refulatich. 


REFUTA'TfON Le [re 278 Latin.] The 
act of refuting ; 1 of proving falſe or 


erroncous. 22 
To REFU'TE. v. a. [refute, Latin.] 

prove falſe or erroneous. . . - Som, 
To REGAIN. v. a, [regagner, Freneh.] 

To recover; to gain anew. Dryden. 
REGAL. a. ("ex al, French; regalis, Latin.] 
Royal; kinofs Milton. 
REGAL. /. . French. ] A muſical 

infrument. Bacon, 


REGA'LE. ſ. [Latin.] The prerogative of 


monarch 


To REG Aix. v. 4. Cregaler, Sane To 


refreſh ; to entertain; to gratify 

RE GA'LEMENT. 4. . French. 
Refreſhment ; entertainment. 

REG ALIA. (5 Latin. J Enſigns of x: </- 

REGA'LIT Kue * Latin.] negli 
ſovereignty; acon. 

To REGA D. * a. of OY French. ] 
7. To value ; to attend to as worthy of 


notice, Shakeſpeare, 


2. To obſerve; to remark. Sh: keſpeare, 
3. To mind as an object of grief or ter- 


rour. 2 Mac. vii. 
4. To obſerve religiouſly. Rom. xiv. 6. 
5, To pay attention to. Proverbs. 
6. To reſpect; to have relation to. 1 
7. To look toward, | Sangys. 


REGARD. / (regard, French. 


1. Attention as to a matter of importance, 


Atterbury, 

2. Reſpect ; reverence, 2 

3. Note ; eminence. er. 

4. qr yh, z account, . 

8. Relation; reference. Vat. 
Look; aſpect directed to another 

den. 


7. Proſpect; object of ſight. Shakeſpeare. 
REGA'RDABLE a, ¶ from regard.) 
1. Obſervable. . 
2. Worthy of notice. Care. 
REGARDER. . [from regard. ] One that 
regards 


REGA'RDFUL. a. [regard and full] At. 
1. N zart of any thing 


tentive ; taking notice of. 


REGA'RDFULLY. ad. from regardful.] . 
1. Attentively ; heedfully. 
2. Reſpectfully. Shakeſpeare. 


REGARDL . @ [from regard.) Heed- 
Shakeſpeare. ' 


leſs ; negligent ; inattentive. Spenſer, 
REGA'R LESLY. ad. {from regardleſs. ] 

Without heed. 
RE. 
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REGA'RDLESNESS. ſ. [from rudi. 
Heedleſneſs ; negligence; inattention. 
RE'GENCY. . from regent, ] J] 

1. Authority; government. Grew. 
2. Vicarious 8 E ua 
. diſtrict governed by a vicegerep 
a x © 70 1 . Ahe, 
4. Thoſe to whom vicarious regality is in · 

truſted. | . 


To REGE/NERATE, . a. [regeners, Lat.] 


1. To reproduce; to produce anew, Black. 


2. To make to be born anew 3 to renew” 


by change of carnal nature to, 4 chriſtian 


life. 4 | Addiſon. 
REGENERATE.'a.. [ Latin. ] 
1. Reproduced. & Shakeſpeare. 
. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 


Milton. Wake. 
REGENERA'TION. /. [ regeneration, 2 
New birth; birth by grace from carna 


affections to a chriſtian life. Tir. iii. 5. 


REGE/NERATENESS. /. [from regencrute.] 


The ſtate of being regenerate. | 
REGENT. a, regent, Fr. regens, Lat.] 
. Governing; ruling. Hale. 
. Exerciſing vicarious authority. Milton. 
RE'GENT. . | 
1. Governour ; ru Milton. 


4. One invelted with vicarious royalty. 


. * 


RE/GENTSHIP. / [from regent, ] 
. Power of governing, | 
2. Deputed authority. Shakeſpeare. 
REGERMINA'TION. / [re and germina- 
tion. ] The act of ſproutiag again. | 
RF'GIBLE. 2. Governable. Di#. 
RE/GICLDE. /. [regicida, Latin. 

1. Murderer of his king. Dryden. 
2. Murder of his king. Decay Piety. 
RE'GIMEN. ſ. [Latin.] That care in diet 
and living, that is ſuitable to every parti- 
. cular courſe of medicine. Swift, 
REGIMENT. /. [regement, old French.] 

1, Eſtabliſhed government ; polity. Hooker. 
-.2. Rule 4 authority, 7 Hale. 
3- A body of ſoldiers under one colonel. 

bags? aller. 
REOGIMEN TAL. a. [from _ regiment.] Be- 
_ Jonging to a regiment ; military. 
REGION. /. [region, French z regio, Latin] 
1. Tract of land; country ; tract of ſpace. 
« _— Shakeſpeare. 
2. Part of the body. | Shakeſpeare. 
29 Shbaleſpeare. 
REGISTER. Tran, French; H, 


1. An account of any ching regularly kept. 
f | Spenſer. Bacon. 
2. The officer whoſe buſineſs is to keep 
_ the regilter, 

To REGISTER. . a. [regiftrer; French. ] 
. To record; to preſerve by authentick ac- 
, counts, Addiſon, 
RE'GISTRY, / [from regifter.} 


8 bakeſpeare. 


REG 


1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter. 
| | Grountes 
2. The place where the regilter-is kept. | 
3. A ſeries of facts recorded emple. 
RE'TCLEMENT: |, { French. ] Regulation. 
; | | Bacon, 
REGLET. . [reglette, French.] Ledge of 
wood exactly planed, by which printers ſe- 
parate their lines in pages widely printed. 
RE'GNANT. a. ¶ French. ] Reigning ; pre- 
dominant; prevalent; having power. 
To REGO'RGE. W. ed 
0 * D. d. IN — | 
1. To vomit up; to . . 
2. To (ſwallow eagerly, Milton. 
3. To ſwallow back. Dryden. 


To REGRA'FT.. v. 4. [regreffer, French. ] 


To graft again. Bacon. 
To REGRANT v. a. [re and grant. ] To 

grant back. | Ayliffes 
To REGRATE. v. a. 

1. To offend ; to ſhock, Derhban:. 


2. To engroſs ; to foreſtal. Spenſer. 
REGRA'TER. 6 [regrattier, Fr.] Fore- 
ſtaller; engroſſer. 
To REGREE T. v. a. To reſalute; to greet 
a ſecond time. Shakeſpearce 
REGREE/T. /. Return or exchange of ſalu- 


r > Shakeſpeare. 
REGRE'SS. 7.0 N, Latin. ] klage 
back; our a. — back, Burnet, 
To REGRESS. v. =. [regreſſus, Latin, ] 
To go back; to return. Brown. 
REGRE'SSION. J [regrg/us, Latin.] The 
act of returning or going back. Brown. 
REGRE'T. . C, French; regreets, 

Italian. ] ä 

I, Vexation at ſomething paſt; biuerneſs 


of reflection. | Seu h. 
2. Gricf ; ſorrow, Clarendon. 


3. Diſlike ; averſion. Decay of Piety, 
To REGRET. v. 4. [rgreter, French. ] 
To repent ; to grieve at. Boyle, 
REGUERDON. F. [re and guerdor, | Re- 
ward ; recompence, Shakeſpeare, 
To REGUERDON. v. a. [from the noun; ] 
To reward. Shakeſpeare, 
RE'GULAR. a. regularis, Latin.] 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 
mode preſcribed. | ns 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations, Pope. 
3. In geometry, a regular body is a fold, 
whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular an 
equal figures, and whoſe ſolid ang are all 
equal: there are five ſorts, 1. A pyramid 
comprehended under four equal — equila- 
teral triangles. 2. A cube, whoſe ſurface 
is compoſed of fix equal ſquares. 3. That 
which is bounded by eight equal and equi- 
lateral triangles. 4. That which is con- 
tained under twelve equal and equilateral 
pentagons. 5. A body conſiſting of twenty 
equal and equilateral triangles. 5 
N 4. In 


2 ü wᷣ—— — 


RET 
4. Inſtiruted or initiated according to efta- 
" bliſhed forms. 
RE'GUEAR. / * fer, French. ] In the 
Romiſh church, s are ſaid to be 
zlore, that db profeſs and follow a certain 
rate of life, and obſerve the three vows of 
verty, chaſtity, and ohedienre. << 
GULA'RITY.. g. [regularite,” F. 
1. Agreeableneſs to rule. 


- 2. Method; certain order. Crete. 


RE'GULARLY. ad. A. In a 
manner concordant to rule. Prior. 
To RE/GULATE. v. a. [regvla, Latin. 
1. To ahult by rule or method. * ke. 
mm * direct. [fre - 
EGULA'TION. m 
1. The act efron — ting. 95 
2. Method ; the eſſect of regulation 
x. One that regulates. Grew. 
2, That part of; machine which makes 
the motion equable. 
R LUS. f: fLatin : regule, French. ] 
- The finer and moſt weightypart of metals. 


To REGURGTTATE. v. . [re and ns 
Latin. ] To throw back ; to pour back. 


7 REGURGITATE. v. . To be W 


back, 
REGURGITATION, | fem . 
4 frallowing 


tate. Y Reforption ; the 25 
bac 
To — v. a. [re Mo) Bear. ] To 


hear again. Aadiſon. 
REHEARSAL. ſ. [from rebcarſe. }' 
1. Repetition ; recital, South. 
2. The recital of any thing previous to 
publick exhibition. 
To REHEA'RSE, v. a. [from rebear.] 


KEGUEA'TOR. /. [from r * 


_ Skinner, 

1. To 349 recite; 3 
2. To relate; to tell. Deyn. 
T. recite previouſly to publick | exhi- 
Dryden. 


To. RE REJECT. v. a, [rejeftns, Latin. 
7. . without co _ with 
pro or ac nee ot offer. Axolles. 
24 No eat — 6 wks an aden Ia. 
3. Fo refuſe ;'not to accept. Locke. 
4. To throw afide. 
REJECTION. /. [rcje#io, Laus. ] The act 
of caſting off or throwing afide. Hacon. 
REVGUE: |: [reple, French, ] A hollow cut 
to griide a Ng. Carew. 
To REIGN. v. n. [regno, Latin; regner, 
Frenen 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign autho- 
| Cooley, 
2. To be predominant ; to prevail. Bacgn, 
b obtiin power or dominion Romans. 
REIGN. ſ. [regnwmn, Latin. ] 
7. Royal authority ; ſovereignty. Pope, 


RE 


2. Time of a king's government. 77 „ 
3. — E 25 


To REIMBO DV. v. . {re and be 
To embody again. Boyle. 
To REIMBURSE. 2. 4. Ire, in, and — 
French, a putſe.)] . leſs 


or expence by an equiv Swift. 
REIMBU"RSEMENT. /. [from reimburſe. ] 
Reparation or repayment, _ Hie. 


To REIMPRE'GNATE. v. 4. [re and in- 
ate ] To  impregnate anew. Brown, 
REIMPRE/SSION. / [re and een. 
A ſecond or r 
REIN. /. [ reſnes, French. | 
1. The part of the bridſe, which extends 
from the horſe's head to the driver's or 
rider's hand-. Sbekeſpeare. 
2. Uſed as an in ſtrument of government, 


or for government. Sbateſprare. 
3. To fer the Rrins. . 


To REIN. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To govern'by a bridle. "Milton 
2. To reſtrain ;* to controul. _ are. 
REINS. /. Len, Latin.] The rh 
the lower part of the back. 1 
To REINSE'RT. v. 4. [re and iger. 70 
inſert a ſecond- time. 
To REINSPVRE, v. a. Ire and 10 To 
inſpire ane w. 
To REINSTA L. v. a. [re and jury, 
1. To ſeat again, 
2. To put again in 2 a r. 
To REINSTA TE. v, a. [re and inflate. } 
To put again in poſſeſſion, ddiſon, 
To REI'NTEGRATE. v. a. 17 and ies 
— 0 To renew with regard it; 4a 
ua eh aron. 
To R IN T. v. a. Ire and ire. To 
inveſt anew. „ * 
To RE IO CE. v. u. [re Fren 
* to joy; to exult. 3 
To RE 101k. v. 4. To exhilarate ; to 


ladden. Privr. 
REJOVCER. /. [from rejoice, ] One -_ 
rejoices. T. 
To REJOIN, v. a, [rqgoindre, French. 
1. To join again. Brown, 
2. To meet one a . 
To REJOIN. v. u. Fe anfwe to an e. 
Dryden, 
REJOIN'DER. Y (from rejoin, f 
1. Reply to an anſwer. Glanville, 
2. Reply ; anſwer. Shak, E 


i 7. [rejailler, French.) 


Succuſſion, ral 
REIT. Sedge or ſea · weed. Bailey. F 
To RET TERATE. v. a. [re and itero, La- 


TIS Ig WR — 


RETITERA“TION. F. . Fren 
from reiterate. ] Repetition. B - 

To REJUDGE. v. a. [re and jutye. ] 
re. 


REL 

re-examine z to review; to reeal to a new 

trial. Pope. 
To REKV/NDLE. v. 4. [re and * 

ſet on fire again. e: Pope. 
To RELA'/SPE. v. n. [relapſus, Latin.] 

1. To flip back; to ſlide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. Taylor. 

To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 

dane. | | Wiſeman. 
RELA'PSE. /. [from the verb.] | 

1. Fall into vice or crrour once forſuken. 


Milton. Rogers. 
2. REP from a ſtate of recovery to 
ſick Spenſer. 
3. Return to any ſtate. *' Shakeſpeare, 

To REKLA TE, v. a. [relatus, Latin. 

1. To tell; to recite. acon, 
2. To ally by kindred. Pepe. 
3. To bring back ; to reſtore. Spenſer. 


To RELA'TE v. n. To have reference: 


to have reſpect. | : Locke. 
RELA TER. / { from relate. ] Teller; nar- 
rator. | | 2 Vrotun. 


RELA'TION. ſ. (relation, French.] 
1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or 
thing. Waller, South. 
2. Reſpect ; reference; regard. Locle. 
3. Connexion between one thing and an- 
other. . r 
4. Kindred; alliance of kin. ryden. 
5, Perſon related by birth or marriage ; 


kinſmap, kinſwoman. Swift, 
6. Narrative ; tale; account; narration. 
Te Dennis. 
RELATIVE. 3. [relativus, Latin. ] 
1. Having relation; reſpecting. Locke. 
2. Conſidered not ab , but as re- 
ſpeaing ſomething elſe, South 


3 Particular; politive ; cloſe in connec- 


tion, Shakeſpeare. 
RELATIVE. /. 
1. Relation; kinſman. T ylor. 


2. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. 

Aſcham 
3. Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. 
Lock 


E. 
RELATIVELY. ad. {from relative.] As 
it reſpects ſomething clſe j not abſolutely. 
- | S att. 
RELATIVENESS. /. [from relative.] The 
ſtate of having relation. 
To RELAX. v. 4. [relaxo, nw] 
1. To (licken ;to make leſs tenſe, Bacor. 
2- Toremit ; to make leſs ſevere or rigo- 
rous. Swi 


3. To make leſs attentive 5 laborious. 
4. To caſe; to divert. 9 


5. To open; to looſe. Milton. 
To RELAX. v. x. To be mild; to be re- 
miſs ; to be not ri | Prior. 
RELAXA'TION. /. [relaxation, French. 
W Ig of tenſipn ; the act 


REL 


| looſening. ++ 5 Arbuthmar, 

2. Ceſſation of reſtraint, Burner. 
3. Remiſſion ; abatement of rigour. 

: Hooker. 

4. Remiſſion of attention or applicition, 

Addiſon. 

RELA'Y. ſ. (ren, French.] Horſes on 

the to relieve other;. 
To RELEASE. v. 4. [rel1ſcher,"French.] 
1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervi- 


tude. - Matthew. 
2. To ſet free from pain. 

3- To free from obligation, Milton, 
4. To quit; to let go. Dryden. 
8. To relax; to flicken. Hooker, 


RELEA'SE. 
verb. 
1, Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude 


. [rdlache, French, from the 


or pain. Prior. 
2. Relaxation of a penalty. 
3- Remiſſion of a claim. Bacon. 


4. Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the 
creditor. 

To RELEGATE. ov. a. [rcl:guer, French 
relego, Latia.] To banilh z to exile. -, 
RELEGA'TION. , [relegatio, Latin.] Ex- 

ile; judicial baniſhment. Ayliſſe. 
To REL ENT. v. u. [ralentir, French. 

1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard. 

5 | Bacen. 

2. To melt; to grow moiſt. Boyle. 

3. To grow leſs intenſe. Sidney. Digby. 

4. To ſoften in temper ; to grow tender: 


to feel compuſſion. Milton. 
To RELEN F. v. 4. 

1. Toſhcken; to remit. | _ 

2. To ſoften ; to mollify. penſer. 
RELE'NTLESS. a. from relent.] Unpity- 

mg; unmoved by kindaeſs or l 


| Prior, 
RE'LEV ANT. a. French. ] Relieving. 
RELEVA'TION, . [relevatio, Latin.] A 
riſing or lifting up. 
RELIANCE. /. [from reiy.] Truſt ; de- 
e ; confidence. Wo:dward. Rogers. 
RE'LICK. /. [rehgaie, Latin. } 
t. That h remains ; thatwhich is left 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt, It is 
generally uſed in the plural. Spenſer. 
2. It is often taken for the body deſerted 
by the ſoul. Milton. Popes 
That which is kept in memory of ano- 
er, with a kind ot religious veneration, 


RELICKLY. ad. {from relick.] In the 
manner of relicks Den. 


RELICT. /. {[relife, old French.] A wi- 
dow; a wife deſolate by the death of her 
huſband. 

RELIEF. / [relicf, French. ] ; 

2. The prominence of a figure in ſtone or 
metal ; the ſeeming prominence of a pic- 
ture, | 


Fpratr. Garth, 


$1 


3 * — fl : — 


REL 


2. Therecommendation of = thing, by 
the interpoſition of ſomething different, 


3- Alleyiation of calamity ; mitigation of 


or ſorrow. Milton. 


4. That which frees from pain or forrow. _ 


Dryden. 
5. Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 
Shakeſpearc. 


6. [Relcvium, law Latin.] Legal remedy 


of wrongs. 


RELIEVABLE. a. [from relieve. ] _ 
of relief. Hale. 

To RELIEVE — 8 200 5 
1. To recommend b interpoſition 
ſomething diſſimilar, Stepney. 
2. To ſupport ; to aſſiſt. Brown, 
3. To cafe pain or ſorrow. 
4. To ſuccour by aſſiſtance. Dryden. 
$5. To ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing an- 


other on — ſt, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To righ law. 
RELIE'V wy [from relieve.] One that 
relieves, Rogers. 
RELIE PVO. ſ. [Italian.} The prominence 
of 2 figure or picture. Dryden. 
To RELVGHT. v. a, [re and Iigbt.] To 
light anew. P ope. 


RELIGION. / [religios Latin. ] 
1. Virtue, as founded reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewards 
and and puniſhments. Ben. Johnſon. 
ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip as 
opro poſite to others. Mere, Tillaſon. 
REKLTGIONIST. /, [from religion. ] A bigot 
to any religious perſuaſion, Swift, 
RELFGIOUS., a. = religioſus, Latin. } 


1, Pious; diſpoſed to gy om 
ton. 


4 Teaching religion. Motton. 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the 
vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. 


Addiſon. 
4. Exact; ſtrict. 
RELI'GIOUSLY. ad. from religious. ] 


1. Piouſiy ; with obedience to the dates 
of religion. 


2. According to the rites of religi 


N * 
3. Reveren 


4. Exactly; with ſtrict obſervance. Pacer. 


' RELVGIOUSNESS. fe [from - religious. ] 


The quality or ſtate of being religious. 
To RELINQUISH. v. 4. | relinguo, Latin.] 
1. To for: to abandon ; to leave ; to 
deſert. Davies. 
2+ To quit; to releaſe 3 to give up. 
. South, 
J- To forbear ; 5 to depart from. Hooker. 
RELTNQUISHMENT . [from relinquiſh. ] 


The act offarſaking. - Seuth, 
RELISH, /. [from relecher, French, to lick 
- again, 


1. Taſte; the eſſect of any thing on the 


tly ; with veneration. = 


REM 
| 1 it is commonly uſed of 3 


2. all juſt ge 


are. 
3. CG CE thing, 22 


4. Senſe; power of — 2 —2 i 
taſte. — 5 


t given thin 

e . 
6. Caſt ; — xorquch - 

To RELISH. v. 42. [from 8 


1. To give a taſte to any thing. Dryden, 
2. To taſte z to have « liking, 


Shake peare. Baker. 
To RELISH, . . 


1. To have a pleaſing taſte. Hahewill. 
2. To give pleaſure, Shakeſpeare. 
- To have a flavour. Wwaeward. 
RELISHABLE. a. [from re/jfþ.] Guſtable 3 
having a tafte. 
To RELI'VE. v. n. [re and five. ] To re- 
vive; to live anew, Spenſer. 
To RELOVE. v. a, [reand love. ] To ve 
in return, Boyle, 
Ro ENT, a. {relucens, Latin.] Shin- 
; tranſparent. bom 
To. EI. UCT. v. a. 1 Latin.] To 
ſtruggle again. Decay of Pi 
RELUCTAN NCE. } 630 [ reluftor, Latin. 
RELUCTANCY. $ Unwillin — z repug- 


nance. le. Rogers. 
RELUCTANT, a. [reluFans, Latin. ] Un- 
willing; acting with re Tickell, 


To RELU'CTATE. v. #. [relu&er, Latin. 
To reliſt ; to ſtruggle againſt, Dec of Piety. 
RELUCTA'TION. / [relu&or, Latin. ] Re- 
pugnance; reſiſtance. Bacon. 


To RELUME. v. a. To light anew ; to re- 
kindle, P 


To RELU'MINE. v. a. To light anew, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To RELY'. v. »*. [re and qye.] To lean up- 
on withconfidence; to put truſt in; to reſt 


upon; to depend upon. South. Rogers, 
To REMAIN. v. . [remanco, Latin. 


1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 


number. Job, xvii. 
2. To continue z to endure ; to be left. 
Milton. 


3. To be left after any event. Locke. 
4. Not to be loſt. 


5. To be leſt as not compriſed. Locke, 
* — N. v. 4. To await ; to be left 


Spenſer . 
REMAIN. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally 


uſed in the plural. Pope. 
-n The ſ left by the ſoul. Pope. 
. Abode ; abitation. Shakeſpeare, 


REMAINDER. a. [from remain.) Remain- 


ivg ; refuſe ; left, Shakeſpeare. 
REMAUNDER, /. __ 
1. What is left, - Bacon. 
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REM 
2. The body when the ſoul is departed ; 


remains. Shakeſpeare. 

To REMAKE. v. a. [re and male. ] To 
make anew. Glanville, 

To REMAND. v. a. [re and mands, Lat.] 
To ſend back ; to call back, Davies. 

RE'MANENT. ſ. [remanens, Latin. ] The 

NAR. , — — 
„ Ir e, FI . = 
vation; note; notice taken. Collier. 

To REMARK. v. a, [remarguer, French. }] 
1. To note ; to obſerve. Locke, 
2. To diſtinguiſh ; to point out; to mark. 

REMA RKABLE. a.[remarguable, French. ] 

Obſcrvable; worthy of note. 

Raleigh, Watts, 

REMA'RKABLENESS. /. from remark- 
able.) Obſervableneſs ; worthineſs of ob- 
ſervation, 

REMA'RKABLY. ad. from remarkable. ] 
Obſervably ; in a manner worthy of ob- 
ſervation. Milton. Warts. 

REMA'RKER, ſ. [remarguer, French. ] 
Obſerver z one that remarks. atts. 

REME'DIABLE, a. { from remedy. ] Capable 
of remedy. 


REMEDIATE. @. [from ] Medi 
cinal ; affording a remedy, Shakeſpeare. 
REME'DILESS. a, {from Not 


admitting remedy; 3 
(ig. 
REME/DILESSNESS. /. [from remedilefs. 
Incurableneſs. 
REMEDY. /. [remedium, Latin.] 
1. A ine by which any illneſs is 
cured, Soi 0 
2. Cure of any uneaſineſs. Dryden. 
3. That which counteraQts any evil. toc . 
4. Reparation ; means of repairing any 
hurt. Shakeſpeare, 
To REME'DY. v. a. [remedier, French. ] 
1. To cure; to heal. Hooker. 
2. To or remove miſchief. 
To REME'MBER. v. @. [remembrare, Ital } 
1. To bear in mind anything; not to for- 
get. Pſalms, 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. Sidney. 
2 keep in mind; to have preſcnt to 
attention. Locke. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward 
or puniſhment, Milton. 
$* To mention ; not to omit. 4. ; 
To put in mind; to force to recullect: 
to remind. Sidney, 
REMEMBERER. /. [from remember, ] One 
who remembers. otton, 
REMEMBRANCE, ſ. [remembrance, Fr.] 
1. Retention in memory. Denbam. 
2. Recollection; revi ein | 
te. 


R E M 


4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to ano- 


ther Addiſon. 
Account preſerved. Hale. 
. Memo 1 Dry den. 


7. A token by which any one is kept in 
the memory. Stateſp are, 
8. Notice ot ſomething abſent, SLateſpeare. 


„ REMEMBRANCER. . [from remem- 


brance. 
1. One that reminds; one that puts in 
mind. Tayler. 


2. An Officer of the Fxcheqner. Bacen. 
To REME'RCLE. v. a. [remercier, French. ] 
To thank. Spenſer. 
To RE'MIGRATEF. v. n. [remigro, Latin.) 


To remove back again, Beyle. 
REMIGRA'TION, /. {from remigrare.] 
Removal back again. Hale. 


To REMIND. v. a. [re and mind.) To put 
in mind; to force to remember, South. 
REMINVSCENCE. / (reminiſcens, Latin. ] 
Recolleftion ; recovery of ideas. Hale. 
REMINISCE/NTIAL, a. [from reminiſ- 
cence. } Relating to reminiſcence, Brown, 
REMI'SS, 2. [remis Fr. remiſſus, Latin. } 


1. Not vigorous ; ſlack, Woodward. 

2, Not careful; flothful, Shakeſpeare, 

3. Not intenſe, Roſcommon. 

REMISSIBLE. a. {from remit, Admit- 
ting forgivencſs. 

1 way ſ. [remiſſion, Fr, remiſſo, 

n, | . 

1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 

Bacon. 

2. Ceſſation of intenſcneſs., M vadtuard. 


3. In phyuck, reifen is when a diſtem- 
abates, but docs not go quite off before 
"Releaſe * Addiſon. Swift 
4. Relcaic. iſon. Swift, 
\g. Forgiveneſs ; pardon, Tayler. 
REMISSLY. ad. | trom remiſs. 
1. Careleſty; negligently ; without cloſe 
attention. Heoker. 
2. Not vigorouſly ; not with ardour or ea - 
gerneſs ; ackly. Clarendon, 
REMUSSNESS. /. [from remiſs.] Careleſſ- 
neſs ; negligence ; coldneſs ; want of ar- 
dour. | | Rogers. 
To REMIT. v. a, [remitts, Latin. ] 
1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe. Milten. 
2. To forgive a puniſhment. Dryden, 
3. [Remettre, Fi.) To pardon a fault. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To ve up ; to reſi * H. vard. 

2 To | mo refer. = of Fra 

. To put again in cuſtody. Dryden. 

7. To ſeud money to a diſtant 1 

8. To reſtore. Hoyward. 

To REMIT. UV. . 

1. To ſlacken; to grow leſs intenſe, 

| Broome. 

512 2. To 


— — 


REM 


2. To abate by growing leſs eager, South. 

3- In — to grow by intervals leſs 
violent. Go 
REMI'TMENT, / from remit.] The act 
- of xemitting to cuſtody: 
REMITTANCE. /. [from reit. ] 

- The act of paying money at a diſtant 

ace. 

5 Sum ſent to a diſtant place. Addiſon, 

REMUITTER. /. [remettre, Fr.] in common 


law, a reſtitution of one that hath two 


titles to lands or tenements, and is ſeized 
of them by his latter title, unto his title 
that is more ancient. in caſe where the 
latter is detective. Cervel. 
REMNANT. . [from remanent. ] Reſidue ; 
that which is lett. Shakeſpeare. 
REMNANT. 4. Remaining ; yet left. 


or. 
REMO LTEN, gart. [from remelt ] Melted 
again. Bacon. 


REMO'NSTRANCE. ſ. [remorfrance, Fr.] 
1. Show; diſcovery, Shakeſfcare. 
2. Strong repreſentation. ocker, 

To REMO'NSTRATE. v. . [remerfiro, 
Latin.] To make a ſtrong repreſentation; 
to ſhow reaſons. 1 

RE'MORA. ſ. Latin. 

1. A let or obſtacle. 

2. A fiſh or kind of worm that ſticks to 
ſhips, and retards their paſſage through the 
water. Grew. 

To REMO'RATE. v. a. | remerer, Latin.] 
To hinder. | 

REMO'RSE. /. TIE Latin.] | 
1. Pain of guilt, Clarendon. 
2. Tenderneſs ; pity ; ſympathetick ſor- 
row, Spenſer. 

REMO'RSEFUL. 4. [remorſe and full. 
Tender ; compaſſionate, Shakeſpeare. 

REMO'RSELESS, a. [from remorſe. ] Un- 


pitying ; cruel ; favage. Milton, Scuth. 
REMO'TE. a. { remotus, Latin. ] \ 
1. Diftant ; not immediate, Locke, 


'2. Diſtant; not at hand. 
3. Removed far off; placed not near. 
| Locke. 
4. Forcign, 
- Diſtant ; not cloſely connected. Clanv. 
| 8. Alien; not agreeing. Locke. 
„ Abſtrac ted. | 
REMO'TELY. ad. [from remote.] Not 
nearly; at a diſtance. Brown. Smith. 
REMOTENESS. f. ſ from remote. ] State 
of being remote; diſtance; not nearneſs. 
's . » "= " EB le. 


- REMO/TION. f. [from 'remotus, Latin. 


The ect of removing; the ſtate of being 
removed to diſtance. Brown. 
REMOVABLE. a. [from remove, ] Such 
as may be removed. Spenſer. 


REMO VAL. /. ſfrom remove. ] 


REN 


1. The act of putting ont of any place. 


The aft of puttin — 
. a I . Arbuthnot. 
3. Diſmiſſion from 4 hav 5g Seoift. 


4. The ſtate of being removed. Lecke. 
To REMO “VE. v. a. removes, Latin. ] 

1. To put from its place; to take or put 

away. . * 

2. lo place at a diſtance. ocke. 
To REMOVE. v. n. 

1. To change place, 

2. To go from one place to another. 


Dryden, 
REMOVE. A7 the verb. ; 
1, Cifinge of place. 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. 
; * Glanvil le. 
3. Tranſlation of one to the place of ano- 
ther. Shakeſpeare. 
4. State of being removed. acke. 
Hy Act of moving a chefman or draught. 
Departure; act of going away. Weller. 
7. Ihe act of changing place. Bacor. 
8. A ſtop iti the ſcale of gradation, Lecke. 
9. A ſmall diſtance. Rogers. 
10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon 
different feet. Swift. 
REMOVED. 12 a. Remote; ſepa- 
rate from others, Shakeſpeare. 
REMO'VEDNESS. /. [from emed] The 
ſtate of being removed; remoteneſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 
REMO'VER. ſ. (from r:meve,] One that 
removes. Bacon. 
To REMO NT. v. 3. [rementer, Fr.] To 
mount again. Dryden. 
REMU'NERABLE. @. [from remmnerate. ] 
Rewardible. 
ToREMUNERATE. v. a. [remnnero, La- 
tin.] To reward; to repay ; to requite, 
KEoyle, 
REMUNERA'TION. /, [remwuneratio, Lit. | 
Reward ; requital; recompenſe ; repay- 


ment. reWwn., 
REMUNERA'TIVE. a. from remunerate. ] 
Exerciſed in giving rewards. Boyle. 


To REMU'RMUR. v. 2. {re and #wrmur.] 


To utter back in murmurs ; to repeat in 
low hoarſe ſounds. | Pope. 


To REMU'RMUR. v. . {remurmuro, Lat.] 
| To murmur back ; to echo a low, hoarſc 


ſound. Dryden. 
RENA'RD. ſ. [renard, à fox, French. ] The 
name of a fox. Dryder.. 


RENA'SCENT. 2. [renaſcens, Latin.) Pro- 

- duced again; riſing again into being. 

RENA'SCIBLE. a. {ren Latin] Poſſi- 

dle to be produced agaim. 

To RENA/VIGATE. v. a: fre and navigate. 
To ſail again. 

RENCOUNTER. /. [rencontre, French. 
1. Chſh; elle C Collier. 

2. Per- 


2 
* 


REN 


2. Perſonal oppoſition. Addiſen. 
3. Looſe or caſual engagement. Adalſen. 
4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 
To RENCOUNTER.v. u. [rencontrer, Fr. þ 
1. To claſh; to collide. | 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
3. To ſkirmiſh with another, 
4. To fight hand to hand. | 
To REND. v. a. pret. arid pret. pff. rent. 
nen van, Saxon. ] To tear with violence; 
to lacerate. . 
REN DER. /. {from rend.] One that rends ; 
a tcarcr, | g 
To REN/ DER. v. a. [rendre, French.] 


1. To return; to pay back. Locke, 
2. To reſtore ; to give back. Addiſon. 
3. To give upon demand, Proev.rbs. 


4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. 
. Sorth, 
. 5. To repreſent ; to exhibit. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To tranſlate, ur net. 
7. To ſurrender; to yield; to give np. 
Carendan. 
8. To offer ; to give to be uſed. Matis. 
RENDER. / [from the verb.] Surrender, 
Shakeſpeare, 
RENDEF!/ZVOUS, ſ. [rendezwors, French.] 
1. Aſſembly ; meeting appointed. Raleigh. 
2. A ſign that draws men together. Bacon, 
Place appointed for aſſembly. Clarendon, 
To RENDE'ZVOUS. v.. [from the noun. ] 
To meet at a place appointed. 


 RENDVTION. /. [from render] Surren- 


dering ; the act of yielding. 

RENEGADE. 

NEN EGA DO. $ , Lede Spaniſh.) 
1. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith; an 
apoſtate. Addiſon, 
2. One who deſerts to the enemy ; a re- 
volter. | rlutknot. 

To RENEGE. ». a. [ 

French,] To diſown. King Charles. 

To RENE'W. v. a. [re and cb. 

1. To renovate; to reſtore the former 
* Hebrews. 
2. To repeat; to put again in act. Dryden. 
3. To begin bs, = Dryden. 
4. In theology, to make anew ; to tranſ- 
form to new life. Romans. 

RENE'WABLE. a, [from renew. ] Capable 
to be renewed. | Swift, 

RENE/WAL. /. [from reneto. ] The act of 

. renewing : renovation, — Forbes. 

RENT TENCT. /. {from renitent.] That 
reliſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs 


upon, or are impelled one againſt another. 


* uimcy. 
RENVTENT. a eee Latin.) Act | 


againſt any impuſe by elaſtick power. 
EM Ray. 
RENNET, '/, A putredinous fm 
* 4 F loyer, 


„ Lat. renier, ' 


REP 


RF/NNET. A kind of apple. 
RENDTING. | 4 — 


To RENOVATE, v. a. | renove, Latin. ] 
To renew; to reſtore to the firlt ſtate. 


Them ons 
RENOVA'TION. / [renovatio, Lat.] Re- 


newal ; the act of renewing, Bacon. 
To RENO NCE. v. a. [renoncer, Fr. re- 


nuncio, Latin. ] To diſown: to abnegate 


Doyen. 
To RENOU'NCE. v. „. To declare renun- 


c iat ion. Dryden. 


RENOU'NNCEMENT. /. (from renounce.] 


Act of renouncivg ; renunciation. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
RENO'WN, ſ. [renommee, French.} Fame 
celebrity; praiſe widely ſpread. Walter. 
To RENO'WN, v. a. | renormeer, Fr. from 
the noun. ] To make tamous. P 
RENO' WNNED. pavrticip. 4. from renown. ] 
Famous; celebrated; eminent; famed. 
Dryden, 
RENT. ſ. [from rend.] A break; a lace- 
ration. Addiſon, 
To RENT. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear; 
to lacerate. Eccluſ. 
To RENT. v. 2. To roar ; to bluſter. 
Hudilras, 
RENT. ſ. [rente. French.] 
1. Revenue; annual payment. Pope. 
2. Money paid for any thing held of ano- 
ther. . Waller. 
To RENT. v. a. [renter, French. ] 
To hold by paying rent. Addiſon. 
2. To ſet to a tenant. 
RE'NTABLE. a. {from rent. ] That may 
be rented. 
RENTAL. ſ. {from rent.) Schedule or ac- 
count of rents. 
RENTER. /. [from rent. ] He that holds 
payiny rent, Locke, 
RENVERSED. 2. [renverſe, Fr.] Over- 
turned. _ Spenſer. 
r [renunciatio, Lat.] 
The act of reno 933 aer. 
To REORDAIN. v. a. [rerdiner, Fr.] 
To ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome 
defect in the commiſſion of miniſtry. 
REORDINA'TION, , [from reordain, ] 
Repetition of ordination. Atte 
To REPA'CIFY. v. a. [re and 745% 0 
acify again. aniel. 
R AVD. art, of . 
To REPAIR. v. 4. | reparo, Lat. roperer. 
French. ] 
1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 


Clarendon. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 
ilton. 

3. To fill up anew, b put in 


the place of what is loſt. ilton, 
REPAIR. /. [from the verb.] Reparation 3 
| ſupply. 


R E P 


ſupply of loſs ; reſtoration after dilapida- 

tion. Wilkins. 
To REPAIR. wv. n. [repairer, French. ] To 

go; to betake himſelt. 026 
REPAIR. /. { repaire, French.] 

1. Reſort ; abode. | * 

2. Act of bet. king himſelf any whitker. 


Clarendon. 
REPAVRER. /. [ from ir. ] Amender ; 
ſtorer / "MF , South. 


re b 
REPA/NDOUS. a. [/ u, Latin. ] Bent 
npward. | Brown, 
REPARABLE. a. [refarabilis, Latin, ] Ca- 
pable of being amended, retrieved, Bu con. 
RE'/PARABLY. ad. [from reparab/e.} In a 
manyer capable of remedy by reſtoration, 
amendment or ſupply. 
REPARA'TION. /. | reparatio, Latin. ] 
1, The act of repairing. Arbuthror. 
2. Supply of what is waſted. Arluthnor. 
3. Recompence tor any injury; _— 
der, 
REPA'RATIVE. /. [from repair.] Whats, 
ever makes amends. Motten. 
REPARKTEE. ſ. [repartic, French. ] Smart 


reply. Dryden. 
To REPARTEE.. v. . To make ſmart re- 
lies. Prior. 


To REPA'SS. v. a. [repaſſer, French. To 
paſs again ; to paſs back. Ratcigh. 
To REFA'SS. v. n. To go back in a road. 
| Dryden. 

REPA'ST, f [re and paſlus, Latin, 
1. A mcal; act of taking food. Denham, 
2. Food; victuals. Shakeſpeare» 
To REPA'ST, v. a. [are, Fr. from the 
noun.] To feed; to feaſt. Shakeſpeare, 
REPA'STURE. /. [re and paſture. ] Enter- 
tainment. Shakeſpeare. 
To KEPA'Y, v. a. [reayer, French. } + 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or 


in revenge. Bacon, 
2. To recompenſe. Million. 
3. To requite either or ill, Pope, 
4. To reimburſe with what is owed, 
Shakeſpeare, 


REPA'YMENT, /. [from repay. | 
1. The act of repaying. 
2. Thething repaid. Arbuthnor. 
To REPEA'L. v. a. [rapeller, French. ] 
1. To recall. | dl ateſpeare, 
2. To abrogate z to revoke. Lryden. 
REPEAL. /. | from the verb.] 
1. Recall from exile, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Revocation ; abrogation. Davies, 
To REPEA'T. v. 4. |repeto, Latin. |] 
1. To iterate; to uſe again ; to do again. 


| ul net. 
2. To ſpeak again. Heoker. 
4. To recite ; to rehearſe. Milten. 


' REPEATEDLY. ad. [fromreprared. ) Over 
and over; more chan once. St ten:. 


REP 


REPEA TER. /. [from rat.] 
x. One that repeats ; one that recites. 


2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will 
by compreſſion of a ſpring. _ | 
To REPEL. v. a. [repello, Latin] | 

1. To drive back any thing. Hooker. 
2. To drive back an aſſailant, Dryden, 
To REPEL. v. u. 
1. To act with force contrary to force im- 
preſſed, Newton, 
2. In phyſick, to repe in medicine, is to 
prevent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any par- 
ticular part, as would raiſe it into # tu- 
mour. | WINCY » 
REPE'LLENT, /. [repellens, Latin. ] An ap- 
plication that has a repelling power. 
Wiſemon. 
1 . [from reel. ] One that re- 
pels. 
To REPENT. v. n. [repentir, French. ] 
1, To think on any thing palt with ſorrow, 
King Charles. Scuth. 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. To have ſuch ſorrow for ſin, as produces 
amendment of life. Matthew. 
To REPENT. . 4, 
1. Io remember with ſorrow, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To remember with pious ſorrow. Den. 
3. It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Prior. 


RE * | [repentance, Fr. from 
. 


1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 

2. Sorrow for ſin, ſuch as produces newneſs 

of life; penitence. Whitgifte. 
REPENTANT. 3. [refentant, French. 

1, Sorrowtul for the paſt. 

2. Sorrow ful for ſin. Milton. 

3+ Expreſſing ſorrow for ſin. Shakeſpeare. 
To REPEO/PLE. v. a. [re and people } Lo 

ſtock with people ancw, ale, 
To REPERCU'SS. v. a. [ repercyſſus, Lat.] 

To beat back ; to drive back. Bacon, 
REPERCU'SSION. . Lene Latin. ] 

The act of driving back; rebound, Bacon. 
REPERCU'SSIVE. a. [ repercuffif, French. ] 


1. Having the power ot driving back, or 
cauſing a rebound. 
2. Repellent. Bacon. 


3. Driven back; rebounding. 

REPERTVTIOUS. 3. [repertus, Latin. ] 
Found ; gained by finding. | 

REPE'RTORY. /.. [repertorium, Latin.] A 
treaſury. ; a magazine, | 

REPETVYTION, { [rep etitic, Latin.] 
1. Iteration of the ſame thing. Arbutbnor. 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. 

Hoster. 

3. The act of reciting or rehearſing. 


IT 
4. Recital from memory, as diſtinct from 
reading. a 


3 To 


R E P 


To REPINE. v. n. {re and pine. ] To fret; 
to vex himſelf; to be diſcontented. Temple. 

REPVNER.'/. | trom repine, ] One that frets 
or murmurs. | 

To REPLA'CE. v. a. [replacer, French; 


re and place.] | 

1. lo put again in the former place. 
Bacsn, 

2. To put in a new Dryden. 


To REPLA'IT, v. #. { re and lait. ] To fold 
one often over another, 
To R PLANT, . 4. [replanter, French, ] 

To plant anew. 

REPLANTA'TION./. [from replant,] The 
act of planting again, | 
To REPLENISH, v. a. [re and plenus, Lat] 

1. To ſtock ; to fill. Milton. 
2. To finiſh; to conſummate z te com- 

plete. Shakepeare. 
To REPLE'NISH, v. 2. To be ſtocked. 

yr ops ] Full; 
REPLE'TE. a. 1 Latin. 3 
completely fled Bacon, 
REPLETION. /. [replction, French. ] The 
ſtate of being overtull. . . _ Arbutbnoer. 
REPLEVIABLE. a. {replegiadilis, barba- 
rous Latin. } What may be replevined. 
To REPLEVIN. 7 v. a, Spenſer, | replegio, 
To REPLEVY. low Latin, ] To take 
back or ſet at liberty any thing upon 
ſecurity given. 
REPLICATION. / Legere Latin.) 

1, Rebound ; repe on, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Reply ; anſwer. Broome, 
To REPLY". v. n. [repliguer, French.] To 

anſwer ; to make a return to an anſwer. 

| - Atterbury. 
To RE'PLY. v. @. To return for an 1 
con. 
REPLY. /. 5 a> Fr.] Anſwer ; re- 
turn to 7 4 wer. 8 Mats. 
REPLYER. /. from rep/y.] He that makes 
a return to an anſwer. 
To . — a. [refelir, Fr. re and 
[iſh.} To poli in. onne. 
T5 REPORT. + V. . French. ] 

1. To noiſe by popular rumour. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. To give repute. 1 Timothy. 
3- To give an account of. 

4- To return ; to rebound ; to give back. 


| Bacon, 
REPORT. /. [from the noun. ] 
1. Rumour ; popular fame. 
2. Repute ; publick character, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Account returned. 1. Mac, 


4. Account given by lawyers of caſes. 

Watts. 
5. Sound; loud noiſe ; repercuſſion 

Bacon, 

REPORTER. /. [from report.] Relater ; 

ane that gives an account. Hayward. 


Bacon. 


REP 


REPO'RTINGLY, ad. [from reporting. ] 

By common tame. S are. 

REPO'SAL, /. [from repeſe.] The act of 

repoſiug. | ' Shakeſpeare, 
To REPO SE. v. a. [repono, Latin. 

1. To lay to reſt, Milton. 
2. To place as in confidence or truſt. 

| | Rogers, 

3. To lodge; to lay up. N vadevard. 
To REPO'SE. v. . | repoſer, French. ] 

1. To ſleep; to be at reſt, Cbapman. 

2. To reit in confidence; Shakeſpeare. 

REPOYSE. /[. rope, French] 

1. Sleep; reſt; on. | 

| bakeſpeare. Phillips. 

2. Cauſe of reſt. 0 3 


r ts 


REPO'SEDNESS. /. [from repo{ed.] State 
of being at reſk. 
To REPOSITE. . 4. Lee Lat.] To 
lay up ; to lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
Derham. 


REPOSU TION. , {from repofite. The 
act of replacing. ſeman. 
REPOSITORY. {. [repofiterium, Lat.] A 
place where any thing is ſafely laid up. 
| #f Rogers. 

To REPOSSE'SS. v. a. [re and PD.] To 
poſſeſs again. Spenſer. 
To RKPREHEN D. v. a, [reprebendo, Lat.] 


1. To reprove; to chide. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To blame ; to cenſure. Phillips. * 
3+ To detect of fallacy. Bacen. 
4. To charge with as a fault. Bacon, 
REPREHE/YDER. /[. [from reprebend.] 
Blamer ; cenſurer. Hooker, 


REPREHENSIBLE. a. [reprebenſfible, Fr.] 
Blameable ; culpable ; cenſurable. 

REPREHENSIBLENESS. ſ. (from repre- 
benſible.] Blamcablencts. oF 

REPREHZ/NSIBLY. ad. from repreben- 
ſible.) Blameably ; culpably. 

REPREHE/NSION. /. | reprebenſis, Lat. 
Reproof; open blame. Harra. 

REPREHENSIVE. a. [from repreberd.] 
Given to teprool. 

To REPRFSENT. v 3. [repreſents, Lat. 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing cxhibite 
were preſent, Miltor. 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular 
charaQter. | iſon. 
3- To fill the place of another by a vica» 
rious character. 


4: To exhibit ;' to ſhow, Decay of Piery, 
REPRESENTA'TION. /. (repreſentation, 
French. ] 
1. Image; likeneſs, Stillingfleet. 


2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious character. 
. ReſpeQtul declaration. 
REPRESE/NTATIVE. a. [repreſentatif, 


French. ] | 
1. Exhibiting a ſimilitude. Atterbury. 


2. Bearing the character or power * mo · 
\ %. 


REPRE- 


ther, 
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To REPRIMA'ND. ». a. [ 
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REP 


REPRESE/NTATIVE. : 
1. One exhibiting the of another, 


Add iſen . 
2. One exerciſing the vicatious power given 
by another. Blount. 


3. That by which any thing is ſhown; 


Locke, 
REPRESENTER. . from repreſent, ] 


1. One who ſhows or exhibits. Brown, 
2. One who bears a vicarious character. 
Swift, 
REPRESENTMENT ef! {from repreſent, 


Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting the 
likeneſs of ſomething. 7 


lor. 
To REPRE/SS v. a. [repreſſus, Latin} 
1. To cruſh ; to put down ; to ſubdue, 
Haywerd. 
REPRESS. 7 (i Ae 'Repreſ- 
rom tne 
| Gon; act of cruſhing, 
2 . — of the Tongue, 
RE/SSION. /. {from 5.1 A 
refling N A Charles, 


REFRESSIVE. 4. [from repreſs. * Tom 
power to repreſs ; acting to 

To REPRIEVE, v. a. To reſpite after ſen- 
tence of death; to givea reſpite, South. 


REPRIE VE. J [from the verb.] Reſpite 


atter ſentence of death. Clarendon. 


reprimander, Fr. 
To chide; to check; to reprehend ; ; 2 
rove. Arbutbnot. 


REPRIMAND /. [reprimande, Fr.] 4 
proof; reprehenſion, Addiſon 


REPROA'CHABLE. a. [reprochable, Fr.] 
| Worthy of reproach. 
REPROA'CHFUL. a. [ from reproach. 
x. Scurrilous ; opprobrious. Shake ſpeare. 
2, Shameful, infamous; vile. 


Hammond. 
REPROA'CHEULLY. ad. [from reproach, 


I. Opprobeiouſty : ; ignominiouſly; ſcurri- 
lou — Shakeſpeare. 
2.8 amefully 

REPROBAT 


; infamouſſy. 


. 4. [reprobus, Lat.] Loſt 


REP 
to virtue; loſt to grace; 28 4 
| Sour 

RE/PROBATE. Fa A man loſt to virtue ; 
a wretch abandoned to wickedneſs. Taylor. 
To REPROBATE. v. a. [reprobo, Latin.] 
1. To diſallow; to reject. Ayliſße. 
2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal 
deſtruction . Hammond. 
To abandon to his ſentence, without 
* of pardon. . Southerne. 
REPROBATENESS. /; (from reprobate. 


The ſtate of being repro 
REPROBA'TION. 1 French ] 


1. The at of abandonin of ſtatc of being 
abandoned to eternal ea. pl 
bakoſpeare. . 
2. A condemnatory Cat Dryden. 
To REPRODUCE. v. 4. [re and produce. ] 
To produce again; to produce anew. 
N (from bin eG 
REP ODU'CTION. rom ce 
The act 2 2 _— 
REPROO F. , [from reprove. ] 
1. Blame tò the face; reprehenſion. Pepe 
2. Cenſure; ſlander. P 
REPRO'VABLE. a. from reprove. Cul- 
pable; blameable ; worthy of . 0 
Ty 
To epo v. a, | reproweer, French.] 
1. To blame; to cenſure. 
2. To charge to the face with a fault ; 
to check; to chide ; to re rehend. 


3 10 refute ; to diſp —— 


To > REPR] NT. v. a. [re and print.] To blame for. 
1. To renew the impreſſion + any thing. REPRO'VER. . [from reprove.] A repre- 
South, hender; one that reproves. _ 
2. To print a new edition, Pope. To REPRUNE. v. 4. [re and prune. 
REPRIT'SAL. /. [reprefalia, low Lat. 1 Some-- e a ſecond time, * Me 
_ thing ſeize by way of retaliation for rob- REPTILE. 4. [reptile, Lat.] Creeping 
dery or inju Pope, upon many fect. Gay. 
RFPRVSE. Tt epriſe, Fr] The act of tak- REPTILE . An animal that creeps npon 
ing ſomething ; retaliation of injury. many feet. Locke. Prior. 
ryden, REPUBLICAN. a. [from vepublick.] Pla- 
To REPROA'CH. v. a, ſreprocher, Fr.] cing the government in the people. 
1. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a REPUBLICAN, ſ. [from republick.} One 
crime. Dryden. who thinks a commonw without mo- 
2. To charge with a fault M Seats”! lan- narchy the beſt | x94 worry Addiſen. 
Milton. REPUBLICK. 44 ca, Lat.] Com- 
0 u pbraid in 8 © Rogers, monwealth ; ſtate in which the. power is 
nl 7 — Fr.] Cenſure; lodged in more than one. Ben. 'Fobuſon. 
infamy ; ſhame. Milton, 


REPUDIABLE. 4. [rom repudiate.] Fit 
to he rejected. 

To R EPUDIATE. . g. [repudis, Latin.] 
To divorce; to reject; to put awa 


ent ly. 
REPUDIATION. , [from repudiate.] Bi- 
vorce-; ations Arbutbnot. 


REPUGNANCE. 

REPUGNANCY, þ + Legian, Fr. 
1. Inconſiſteney; contrariety.. Bentley. 
2. Reluctance; unwillingneſs 3 ſtruggle of 

oppoſite paſſon. by — 


REQ 


REPU'GNANT. a. [rcpu eee French. ] 
1. Diſobedient; not 


. 2. Contrary ; 
REPUGNANTLY, 
ContradiQorily, 
To REPU'LLULATE. v. s. [re and — 
a Latin.] To bud again, — 

ULSE. e, Fr. repulſa, tin 
The — 371 g driven off or put 
aſide from any attempt. King Charles. 

To REPU'LSE. v. «. [ 2 Lat.] To 

beat back ; to drive off. Knolles. 

REPU'LSION. * [rep Nee The act 
from 2 


or power of driving f. 


5 10 Arbuthnot. 
REPU'LSIVE. . {from lſe. } Driving 
2 having the power to beat bes or drive 
Newton. 
To q REPURCHASE, v. 4. [re and pur- 
hoſe] To buy again. Shakeſpeare. 
RE'PU ABLE.) a. — repute.] Honour- 
able; not infamous. 
; RE/PUTABLY. ad. [from reputable.) With: 
out diſcredit. Atterbury. 
REPUTA'TION. /. [reputation, Fr. = 
dit; honour ; ch of good, 
To AE PO TE. v. a. [reputo, Latin. 
hold; to account ; to think. . 
REPUTE a [from the verb.] 
1. Character ; reputation. 
2. Eſtabliſhed —— 


RE UE'ST / [requeſte 
etition ; entreaty. Shakeſpeare. 

— Demand; repute ; credit ; ſtate ot be- 
ing deſired. * 

To REQUE'ST. v. a. [requeſter, Fr. 
alk ; to ſolicit ; to cntreat, a 

REQU'ESTER. /. {from requeſt. ] Petiti- 
oner ; ſolicitor. 

To REQUPFCKEN. v. a. [re and quicken. ] 
To reanimate, Shake 

oy TEM. J. (Latin. ] 


hymn in which they implore for the 


dead * or reſt. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Reſt; z peace. . Sandys. 
RE URABLE, 4. [from require.) Fit 

to be required. Hale. 


To REQUPRE. v. a. Creguiro, Latin. ] 
1. To demand; to aſk a Hung as of right. 


Spelman. 

To make neceſſary ; to need. den. 
RE/QUISITE. . [requ iſtus, Latin, ] Nece(- 
ſary ; z needful ; requited by the nature of 


things. Wake. 
RE'QUISITE. 7 Any thing n 


aug 2 ad. — pure. Ne Ne- 


z in a requilite Fenz. * 


RE I i 7 Fe Effrom 
or, II. 


RES 


"— z the ſtate of being requiſite, 
Beyles. 
REQUITAL. ſ. [from . F 
1. Return for any g re- 
taliation. Hooker. 
2. Reward ; recompenſe. South, 


To REQUYITE, v. 1 Fr.] To 
repay ; to retaliate good or ill; F 
7 D. ſ. The rear or laſt ok 
To RESAUVL, v. a. [re and ſail.] To fail 
back. Pepe. 
RESA'LE /. Ce and ſale,] Sale at ſecond 
hand. B. con. 
To RESALUTE. ». a. [reſaluto, Lat. re- 
ſaluer, Fr.] To ſalute or great anew. 


Chat man, 
To RESCIND. . 2. ſcinds, Lat. re- 
2 Fr.] To cut off; to  abrogate A 


— 
RE9GISSION. fe [reſciſſion, Fr. "_ 2e, 
Lat.] The act of cutting off; * 
acon 
RESCUSSORY. a. f[reſcifcire, Fr. rejcifſus, 
Latin. Having the — to cut * 1 
To RESCRI'BE.” V, 4. Lee., Latin, ] 
1. To write back. 2 . 
2. To write over again. 
RE'SCRIPT. /. [re/criptum, Lat. ] Edict i 
an emperor. Bacon, 
To RE/SCUE. v. a. [reſcerre, old French, ] 
To ſet free from any violence, confinement, 
= —— Sbaleſpeare. 
ſ. [rsſcoufſe. old Fr.] Deliverance 
"So violence, danger, or confinemeht. 
Shakeſp re. 
2 — . [from reſcue.] One that 


RESEARCH. / [recherche, Fr.] py = A, 
ſearch. 
To RESEARCH. v. a. pee * Fr. j 
To examine; to enquire. * 
To RESEA'T, v. a. [re and 1 
ſcat gain. 8 | 
RESEVZER. ſ. One that ſeizes again. 
RESEVZURE. /. [re and ſeizure.] Re- 
peated ſeizure ; ſeizure a ſecond time. 
Bacon. 
RESEMBLANCE. , [reſonblance, French. ] 
Likeneſs; ſimilitude; repreſentation. 
Hooker, 
To RESEMBLE. v. 3. [reſombler, Fr.] 


t. To com to repreſent as like 

ſomething el Raleigb. 

2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. 

Addiſen. 

To RESE!ND. 2. a. [re and ſend.) To fend 

back ; to ſend again. * =. 
To RESE/NT. v. a tir, French. } 

1. To take well or ill. Bacon. 


2. To take ill; to conſider as an injury or 
affront. Milton. 
5K RE- 


RES 


RESENTER. /. [from reſent.] One who 


feels injuries deeply. Watton. 

RESENTFUL. a. [reſent and full] Ma- 
lignant ; eaſily provoked to anger, and long 

retaining it. 

RESENTINGLV. ad. [from reſenting] 
With deep ſenſe; with g perception; 
with anger. Mere. 

RESE'NTMENT. f. [refentiment, French. ] 
1. Strong perception of good or ill. 


| Glanville. 
2. Deep ſenſe of injury. f ww 
RESERVATION. |. [ reſervation, French. ] 
1. Reſerve ; concealment of ſomething, in 
the mind. Sanderſon. 
2. Something kept back; ſomething not 
giyen up. St. 
3. Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up. 
Shakeſpeare, 


RESERVATORY. ſ. [reſerviir, French. ] 
Place in which any thing is reſerved or 
kept. | | Wedward. 

To KESERVE. v. a. [reſerwo, apy 
1. To keep in ſtore; to ſave to ſome 
other purpoſe. Spenſer, 
2+ To retain 3 to keep ; to hold. penſe 

f Shakeſpeare, 
3. To lay up to a future time. 

Decay of Picty. 

RESERVE. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched. Locke, 
2. Something kept for exigence. 

T.llerſon. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 

Addiſon. 
4. Exception; prohibition, Milton. 
5. Exception in favour. | Rogers. 
6, Modefly ; caution in perſonal behavi- 
our, Prier, 

RESERVED. a. [from 6 hogs, : 
1. Modeſt; not loaſely free. Walſh. 
2. Sullen; not open ;; not frank. 

Dryden. 


RESERVEDLY. ad. [from reſerved. ] 
1. Not with frankneſs : not with open- 
neſs ; with reſerve. Woodzvard. 
2. Scrupulouſly ; coldly. Pope, 

RESERVEDNESS. ſ. [from reſerved, ] 
Cloſeneſs ; want of frankneſ> ; want of 

openneſs, Hen. Jobnſon. 


RESERVE R. ſ. [from reſerve.] One that 


reſerves. p 
RESERVOIR, . [reſervoir, Fr.] Place 
where any thing is kept in ſtore Pope. 
To RESE'/TTLE. v. 4. [re and ſettle.) To 
ſettle again. Swift, 
RESET TLEMENT. ſ. [from reſettle, ] 
1. The act of ſettling again. Norris. 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. Mortimer, 
e refiant,) Reſidence; 
0 oP ; dw 1 7 
ANT. a. [refſeant, Fr] Reſident; 
preſent in a place. | Knolles. 


RES 


To RESVDE. v. n. [reſideo, Latin.] 
1. To haveabode; to live; to dwell; to 


be preſent. Milton. 
2. { Refido, Latin.) To ſink ; to ſubſide ; 
to fall to the bottom. Boyle, 


RESIDENCE. { [refiderce, French.] 
1. Act of dwelling in a place. Hale. 
2. Place of abode ; . Milicn. 
3. That which ſettles at the bottom of li- 


uors. Brown. 
RESIDENT. a. [refidens, Lat.] Dwelling or 
having abode in any place. Burner, 


RE/SIDENT. /. [from the adj.] An agent, 
miniſter, or officer reſiding in any diſtant 


place with the dignity of an ambaſſador. 
Addiſen. 
RESIDENTIART. 2. [ from reſident. } 
Holding reſidence. Mere. 


RESUDUAL. : a. [ from reſiduum, Lat ] 
RESI'DUARY. Relatiag to the reſidue 
relating to the part remaining. Ayliffe. 
RESIDUE. ſ. [refduwm, Lat } The remain- 
ing part; that which is left. Arbuthnor, 
To RESIE'GE. v. &. | re and fieze, Fr.] To 
ſeat again. nſer, 
To RESVGN. v. a. [rcfigne, Latin. 
1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. Denb. 
2. To yield up. Locle. 
3. To give up in confidence. Tulatſon. 
4. To tubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to 
providence, -  » Dryden 
5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or mur- 
mur. Shakeſpeare, 
RESIGNA'TION. , [r:fgnation, French. ] 
1. The at of reſigning or giving up a claim 
or poſſeſſion. Hayward. 
2. Submiſſion ; unreſiſting acquieſcence. 
Addijon. 
3. Submiſſion without murmur to the 
will of God, s 
RESI/GNER, F. [from refgn.] One that 


religns. | "444 | 
RESI'GNMENT. , [from g.] Ad of 


reſigning. 
RESI LIENCE, } 7 (from refilio, Latin,)] 
RESI'LIENCY. 4 The act of ſtarting or 
leaping back. Bacon. 
RESI/LIENT. 3. [refiliens, Lat.] Starting 
or ſpringing back. 6 
RESILLTTION. . [refilia, Lat.] The act 
of ſpringing back; reſilience. | 
RE'SIN. ſ. [refina, Lat.] The fat ſulphy 
rious part of ſome vegetable, which is na- 
tural ar procured by art, and will incor- 
porate with oil or ſpirit, not an aqueous 
menſtruum. Quincy. 
RESINOUS. . from reſin ; refineaux, Fr.] 
Containing reſin; conſiſting of _ 
| oy le. 
RE'/SINOUSNESS. ſ. [from refinous.} The 
quality of being relinous, 
RESIPIUSCEN « [refipiſcence, Fr.] Wi: 
dom after the fact; repentance. , 


Ta 


RES 


To RESIST. v. 4. Lege, Latin. 
1. To oppoſe; to act againlt, Shakeſprare, 
2. To not admit — or force. 


ton. 
'STANCE. 
RES NS | ſ. [refftance, French. ] 
1. The act of reſiſting ; oppoſition. 
: Mac 
2. The quality of not yielding to force or 
external impreſſion, Bacon. 
RESiSTIBVLITY. / (from rf. Qua- 
lity of reſiſting. Locle. 
RESUSTIBLE. 3. [fromre/f.] That may 
be reliſted. Hole. 
RESI'STLESS. a. [trom ref] Irreſiſtable ; 
that cannot be oppoſed, Raleigh, 
RESO'/LVABLE. «. from reſolve.) 
1, That may be analyſed or W x 
outh. 
2. Capable of ſolution ot of being made 
leſs obſcure, Hregun. 
RESO'/LUBLE. a. [reſe/ubie, Fr.] That 
may be melted or diſſolved. 
To RESO'LVE. v. a. [reſolve, Latin] 
1. To inform; to free from a doubt or 


diſticulty. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſolve; to clear. ogers, 
3. To ſettle in an opinion. Shall. ſpeare. 
4. To fix in determination. ryden, 


5. To ſix in conſtancy ; to confirm, 


Shakeſpeare. 

6. To melt; to diſſolve, Arbutbnot. 

7. To analyſe. Tillotſon, 
To RESO'LVE. v. . 

1. To determine; to decree within one's 


ſelf. Miltan. 
2. To melt; to be diſſolved, ; 

| Shakeſpeare. Southern, 

3. To be ſettled in opinion, Locke. 


RESO/LVE. ſ. Reſolution ; fixed determi- 
nation. | Denham. 
RESO'LVEDLY. ad. [from reſolved.) With 
firmneſs and conſtancy ; Grew. 
RESO'LVEDNESS. /. [from reſolved. ] Re- 
ſolution ; conſtancy : firmneſs. 
| Decay of Piety. 
RESO'LVENT, ſ. {reſobvens, Latin, } That 
which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 


Wiſcman, 
RESO'LVER. /. { from reſolve. 
1. Onc that forms a firm reſolution, 


Hammond. 
2, One that diſſolves ; one that ſeparates 
parts, Boyle, 


RESOLUTE. &. [reſela, my Determined ; 
m. 


fixed ; conſtant; ſteady ; 
Shakeſpeare. 
RE'SOLUTELY. ad. [from reſelute | De- 
terminately ; firmly; conſtantly ; ſteadily. 
: R ſcemmon, 
RESOLUTENESS. ſ. [from reſalute.] De- 
terminateneſs ; ſtate of being faxed in reſo- 
lution. | Boyle, 


RES 


RESOLU'TION. /. [reſoutio, Latin.) 


1. Act of clearing difficulties, 8B: on, 
2. Analyſis ; act of ſeparating any thing 
into conitituent parts. ale. 
3. Diſſolution, Digty. 
4. Fixed determination; ſettled thought. 
Kim Charles. 
5. Conſtancy; firmneſs; ſteadineſs in good 
or bad. | Sidney. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of 
juſtice. Hale. 
RESOLUTIVE. 3. [reſc/urur, Lat. reſolut iy, 
French.] Having the power to diſlolve. 
RESONANCE. /. (from reſeno, Latin. 
Sound; reſound. Boyle. 
RESONANT. 2. (e., Fr.] Reſound- 
ing. | Milton. 
To RESORT. v. „ [reffertir, French. ] 


1 To have recourſe, Clarendon, 
2. To go publickly. Milton, 

To repair to. Pope. 
4. To fall back. Hale. 


RESORT. /. (from the verb.) 
1. Frequency aſſembly ; meeting. 


Dryden. 
2. Concourſ: ; confluence. Swift. 
3. Act of viſiting. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Movement; aCtive power; ſpring. 
Bacon. 


To RESOUND. v. a. [reſone, Latin.] 
1. To echo; to ſound back; to celebrate 


by ſound. Pracham. 

2. To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far. 
Popr, 

3- To return ſounds ; to ſound with any 
noiſe, Milton, 
To RESOUND, v. . To be echoed back; 
7 South, 

RESOURCE. ſ. [reſſewrce, Fr.] Some new 


or unexpected mcans that offer ; reſort ; 

ex dient. Dryden. 
To RESO'W, v. a. [re and ſow.] To ſow 

anew, Hacen. 
To RESPEAK, v. n, [re and ſpeak.} To 

anſwer, : Shakeſpeare. 
To RESPECT. v. a. [reſpeFus, Latin. } 

1. To regard; to have regard to. Bacon. 
2. To conlider with a lower degree of re- 


verenee. Siasqy. 
3. To have relation to. 

4. To look toward. Breton. 

RESPEC T, 1 { reſpe&tus, Latin. ] 

1. Regard; attention. Shakeſpeare. 
2 Reverence; honour, rior. 
3. Awful kindneſs. Lecke. 
4. Goodwill. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Partial regard. Proverbs. 
6. Reverend character, Shakejpeare. 
7. Manner of treating others. ton, 
8. Conſi leration 5 motive. Hoe ter. 
9. Relation; regard. Tul atſen. 


RESPE/CTER. /. (from refett.] One that 
has partial regard. Swift. 
5Ka RE 


| 
| 


| RESPONSE. ſ. [reſponſum, Latin 


RES 


RESPF,/CTFUL. 3. [reſpe# and full. ] Ce- 
remonious ; full of out ward civility. 

J Prior. 

RESPE'/CTFULLY. ad. [from reſpect ful. 
With ſome degree of 3 459445 

RESP#C11VE. a. [from reſſ et. 

1. Particular; relating to particular per- 
ſons or things. Burner. 
2. Relative ; not abſolute. Ropers, 
3- Worthy of reverence, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Accurate; nice; careful; cautious, 

| - Heoker, 

RESPE/CTIVELY. ad. [from reſpective.] 
x. Particularly ; as cach belongs to each, 

: South. 
2. Relatively ; not abſolutely. Raleigh. 
3. Partially ; with reſpect to private views. 
Obſolete. Hooker, 
4. Wh great reverence, Seng care. 

RESPE/RSION. /. [reſperſio, Lat.] The act 
of ſprinkling. 

RESPIRATION. J. [reſpiration, Fr, reſpi- 
ratio, from reſpiro, Latin. ] 


1. The act of breathing. Bacon, 
2. Relief from toil, Milton. 


To RER SPR E. v. n. [reſpire, Latin. 
1. To breathe. den. 
2. To catch breath. 2 

3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. Pope. 

RESPITE. /. 7 French. 

7, Reprieve; ſuſpenſion of a capital ſen- 
tence. Milton. Prior. 
2. Pauſe; interval. f Rakigh, 

To RESPITE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To relieve by a pauſe. Milton, 
2+ [ Reſpiter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend; to 
dela Clarendon, 


RESPLENDENCY, S Luſtre; brightneſs ; 

ſplendour, Boyle. 

RESPLE/NDENT. a. [reſplendens, Latin.] 

Bright; ſhining ; having a beautiful luſtre, 

Newton. 

RESPLE'NDENTLY, ad. [from 7 i 
With luſtre; brightly ; ſplendidly. 


To RESPOND. v. . [reſpondeo, Latin; 


reſpandre, French. 
1. To anſwer. | 
2. To correſpond ; to ſuit. Brcome, 
RESPON'DENT. /. {reſpendens, Latin.] 
1. An anſwerer in a ſuit. 2 to 
2. One whoſe province, in a ft _ 
atts, 


tion, is to refute objections. 
1. An anſwer, * 


2. Anſwer made by the congregation, 


_ Addiſon. 


3. Reply to an objectiou in a formal diſ- 
utation., 8 rf | 1455 
RESPONSIBLE. 4. [ from nſus, Lat. 
1. Anſwerable; accoun — * 
Government of the Tongue, 


RESPL-ENDENCE. V [from reſplendent. ] 


To RESTA 


RES 
2. Capable of diſcharging an Ene 


f ocke, 
RESPO/NNSIBLENESS. /. [from reſponſible. ] 
_—_ of being obliged or — to an- 
wer. 


RESPONSION. /. [reſpenſio, Lat.] The act 
of anſwering. 

RESPONSIVE. 4 reſponfif, French. ] 
1. Anſwering ; making anſwer. Ayliſße. 
2. Correſpondent ; ſuited to ſomething 

RESPO'/NSORY | Lada. j 

NSOR 4. re orius, tin. 

Containing anſwer. 22 

REST, ſ. [rer, Saxon ; rue, Dutch. 

t. Sleep; repoſe, ö 
2. The final ſleep; CCS. 
3. Stineſs; ceſſation of motion. Bacon, 
4+ Quiet; peace z ceſſation from diſturb- 
ance. ö Daniel. 
2 Ceſſation from bodily labour. Job. 

. Support; that on which any thing leans 


or reſts. Fairfax. 
7. Place of repoſe, Hrons 
8. Final hope. Clarendon. 
9. Remainder ; what remains. Dryden, 


REST. a. rotes, Fr. quod reflat, Latin.j 
Others; thoſe not included in any propo- 
ſition. . Stilling fleer, 


To REST. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſleep; to be aſleep ; to ſlumber. 
* « Milton. 
2. To ſleep the final ſleep; to die. Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at 2 | 
I . 


4. To be without motion; to be ſtill. 
Wu 75 Milton, 

5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion, 
Dryden. 

6. To ceaſe from labour, lor. 
7 To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce, Addiſon, 
. To lean ; to be ſupported. Waller. 


- 9. To be left; to remain. Bacon. 
To REST. v. a. 
1. To lay to reſt, Dryden. 
2. To ; 


ace as on a ſupport, 
RESTA/GNANT. a. 3 Latin. 
Remainin 9 without flow or metion. Boyle, 
GNATE. v. n. [re and flag - 
nate.] To ſtand without flow, Wiſeman. 
RESTAGNA'TION. /. [from reſagnate.] 
The ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, 
or motion. 
RESTAURA'TION. /. fry. Latin. ] 
e act ot recovering to the former ſtate. 
Hooker. 
To RESTE'M. v. a. [re and fiem.) To 
force back againſt the curcent. 
RE'STFUL, a. [ref and full. Quiet; being 
at reſt, | 2 HY 
RESTHA'RROW. . A plant. iller, 


R E S 


REST FF. 4. Off, French ; r., Ital.] 
1. Unwilling to ſtir; reſolute againſt going 
forward ; obſtinate ; ſtubborn. Dryden. 
2. Being at reſt ; being leſs in 

ron. 


RESTIFNESS. /. {from reh] Obſtinate 
vet 


rel nee. King Charles. 
RESTVNCTION, ſ. [reftin&s, Latin. ] The 
act of extinguiſhing. 
RESTITU'TION. /. [ ; Latin.) 
1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or 


taken away. Taylor. Arbathnet. 
2. The act of recovering its Nome vs 
or poſture. reW. 
RE'STLESS. a. [from ref. ] 
1. Being without ſleep. 
2. Unquiet ; without peace. Prior, 
3. Unconſtant ; unſettled. Dryden. 


Not ſtill; in continual motion. Milton. 
RESTLESSLY. ad. {from reſie.] With- 
reſt ; unqui South. 


ont reſt ; — >= 
RESTLESSNESS. /. from fle. 
1, Want of ſleep. Harvey 
2, Want of reſt; unquietneſs. Herbert, 
3. Motion ; agitation, — 
RESTORABLE. a. [from reftore,] What 
may be- reſtored. Swift. 


RESTORATION, /. [from reftore ; reſtuu- 
ration, French. ] 


1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate. 


Dryden, 

2. Recovery. . 

RESTORATIVE. 2. [from reflore,] That 
which has the power to recruit life. 


Miten. 

RESTO'RATIVE. ſ. {from reforc.] A me- 
dicine that has the power of recruiting lite. 

b 


To RESTORE. v. a. ſreſlauro, Latin, ] 
1, To give back what has been loſt or tak- 
en away. Dryden.” 
2. To bring back, Dryden. 
3. To retrieve ; to bring back from dege- 
neration, deelenſion or ruin, to its former 
ſtate. | Prior. 
4. To recover paſlages in books from cor- 


ruption. 
, [from reftere:] One that 


REST O'RER. 
reſtores. 
To RESTRAI'N. v. a. [ reftreindre, French. ] 
in. Shakeſpeare, 
te. 


1. To withhold ; to keep 
2. To repreſs; to keep in awe. 
3- To ſuppreſs ; to hinder ; to repreſs. 
4. To abridye, 
8 To hold in. 
6. To limit; to conſine. 
RESTRALNABLE. a: | from reftrain.] 
able to be reſtrained. Brown, 
RESTRAVNEDLY. ad. [from reſtrained.] 
With reſtraint ; without latitude. Hamm. 
RESTRAINER. ſ. [from reftrain.] One 
chat reſtrains; one that witholds. Brown, 


outh. 
Oh 


R E.S 
nn . [from rgrain; reftremt; 
rench. 
1. Abridgement of liberty. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Prohibition. Milten. 
3. Limitation ; reſtriction. Hreton. 
4. Repreſſion ; hindrance of will; act of 
withholding. South, 
To RESTRUCT, v. 4. [M rictas, Latin, ] 
To limit; to confine. Arbuthnet, 
RESTRTCTION. . [refrifizn, French. ] 


Conſinement; limitation, Temple.” 
RESFRUCTIVE. 3. | from reflli#. ; 
1. Expreſhug limitation. Sri/lng flerr. 
2, Styptick ; aſtri»gent. Wiſeman, 


RESTRVCTIVELY. ad. [from reftritiue.} 
With limitation cen of the Tonne. 
To RESTRYNGE. ». 4. [refrings, Latin. ] 
To limit; to confine. | 
RESTRI/NGEN'T, / [reftringers, Latin. 
That which hath the power of 9 


Harvey. 
RE'STY. 4. 1 French] Obſtinate in, 
ſtanding ſtill. Heolfr. 


To RESUBLUME. „ a . [re and ſublime ] 
To ſublime another time. roten. 

To RESU LT. v. 4. | rej:her, French; re- 
ſulto, Latin. ] 
1. To ſſy back. Pope. 
2. To riſe as a conſequence ; to he pro- 
duced as the effect of cuuſes jointly con- 
3. Te it uten Se 

- To ag a concluſion | 0 

RESULT. . [from the verb.] 1 
1. Reſilience; act of fiying back. Baron. 
2. Conſequence ; effect produced by the 


3. Inſerenee from premiſes, 
4. Reſolve ; deciſion. — 
RESU'LTANCE. ſ. [reſultance, French, ] 
The act of reſulting. 
RESU'MABLE. [from ve e.] Whit 
may'ha taken back. Hale. 
To RESU'ME. v. 4. reſumo, Latin] 
1. To take back what Has been given. - 
Waller. 
2. To take back what has been taken 
3. To take again. 


 Drgdin, 
4. re again what was broker off: 
as, to reſume à diſceur ſe. 


RESUPINA'TION. /. 
The act of lying on the 

To RESU RV ** . 4; 
To review; to ſurvey a2 

RESURRECTION. /. 
reſurrectum, Latin. | 
dead; return from the grave: 


refapine, Latin. 
2 | ] 0 
re and ſur ey. ] 
- Shakeſpenre. 
( reſurrection, Fr. 
Revival from the 
Waves 
10 


RES 


RESPECTFUL. 3. [reſpef and full. Ce- 
remonious ; full of outward civility. - 

8. Prior. 

RESPECTFULLY. ad. [from „ J. 
With ſome degree of ern 739445 

RESP#C1IVE. a. [from reſfect. 

1. Particular; relating to particular per- 
ſons or things Burnet 
2. Relative ; not abſolute. Ropers, 
3. Worthy of reverence, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Accurate; nice; careful; cautious, 

- Heoker, 
RESPE/CTIVELY. ad. [from reſpefive.] 
x. Particularly ; as cach belongs to each, 

a South. 
2. Relatively ; not abſolutely. Raleigh. 
3- Partially ; with reſpect to private views. 
Obſolete. Hooker, 
4. Wrh great reverence, Shakeſpeare. 

RESPE/RSION. /. [reſperfio, Lat.] The aft 
of ſprinkling. 

RESPIRATION. . [reſpiration, Fr, reſpi- 
ratio, from reſpiro, Latin.] 


1. The act of breathing. Bacon. 

2. Relief from toil. Milton. 
To RESPI'RE. v. n. [reſpire, Latin. 

1. To breathe. den. 


2. To catch breath. ilron, 
3. To reſt; to take reſt from'toil, Pope, 
RESPITE. J. [reſpit, French. 
7, Reprieve ; ſuſpenſion of a capital ſen- 
tence. Milton. Prior. 
2. Pauſe; interval. Rakigh, 
To RESPITE. v. . [from the noun, ] 
1, To relieve by a pauſe, Milton, 
2. [ Reſpiter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend; to 
delay. Clarendon, 
| RESPLENDENCY. © from reſplendent. ] 
RESPLENDENCY, 5 Luſtre; brightneſs ; 
RESPLENDENT. a. [reſplendens, Latin.] 
Bright; ſhining ; having a beautiful luſtre, 
Newton. 
RESPLE'NDENTLY, ad. [from 2 
With luſtre; brightly ; ſplendidly. 


To RESPOND. v. 3. [reſpondeo, Latin; 


reſpardre, French. ] 


1, To anſwer. 
2. To correſpond ; to ſuit. - Breome, 
RESPON'DENT. /. {reſpsndens, Latin.] 
1. An anſwerer in a ſuit, 2 7. 
2. One whoſe province, in a ſet _ 
- _ is to refute ns wag atts, 
ESPONNSE. ſ. nſum, Latin. 
1. An = * e 
2. Anſwer made by the congregation, 
—4 . Addiſon. 
3. Reply to an objectiou in a formal diſ- 
utation. | Watts. 
RESPONSIBLE. «&. [ from reſponſus, Lat.] 
1. Anſwerable; accountable. 
| | Government of the Tongue, 


RES 


2. Capable of diſcharging an obliga _ 
RESPONNSIBLENESS. /. [from reſponfble.] 
_— of being obliged 3 dual © an, 
Wer. 5 ] 
RESPONSTON. / [reſpenfio, Lat.] The act 


of anſwering. 


. RESPONSIVE. a reſporff, French. ] 


1. Anſwering ; making anſwer. Aylife, 
2. Correſpondent ; ſuited to ſomething 
elſe. Fenton. 


RESPO'NSORY. A. [ reſponſorius, Latin 4 


Containing anſwer. 

RES T. ſ. [rer, Saxon ; ruſte, Dutch. 

t. Sleep ; repoſe, Pope: 
2. The final ſleep; * 
3. Stilneſs; ceſſation of motion. Bacon, 
4. Quiet; peace z ceſſation from diſturb- 
ance 


0 Daniel. 
5 Ceſſation from bodily labour. Job. 
Support; that on which any thing leans 


or reſts. Fairfax, 
7. Place of irons 
8. Final hope. Clarerdon. 
9. Remainder; what remains. en. 


REST. a. [ reſtes, Fr. 
Others; thoſe not included in any propo- 
ſition. | Stilling fleet, 

To REST. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſleep; to be aſleep ;- to 
' Milton. 


2. To ſleep the final ſleep ; to die. Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace. | 
Milton. 


4. To be without motion; to be ſtill. 
a Milton, 
5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion, 
Dr den. 


you reflat, Latin. j 


6. To ceaſe from labour, ler. 
7 To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce. Addi on. 
To lean; to be ſupported. Waller. 
- 9. To be left; to remain. Bacon. 
To REST. v. a. 
1. To lay to reſt, Dryden, 
2. To place as on a ſupport, 
RESTA/GNANT. a. 82 Latin. 


Remaining without flow or motion. Boyle, 
To RESTA'GNATE. v. . [re and fag 
nate. ] To ſtand without flow, Wiſeman. 
RESTAGNA'TION. /. ſfrom reflagnate.] 
The ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, 
or motion. : 
RESTAURA'TION. ſ. [reftauro, Latin. ] 
e act ot recovering to the former ſtate. 
Hooker. 
To RESTE'M. v. 3. [re and fiem.) To 
force back againſt the curcent. 


RE'STFUL, a. [reſt and Full. Quiet; being 
at reſt. | van; "ih 
RESTHARRO W. ſ. A plant. iller, 


R E S 


RESTVFF. 4 { 


forward; obſtinate ; ſtubborn. Dryden. 
2, Bcing at reſt ; being leſs in motion. 


reſolute againſt going 


4 Brown. 
RESTTIFNESS. , {from ret] Obſtinate 
reluctance 7 Nin Charles. 


REST UNC TION. / [reftin&us, Latin. ] The 
act of extinguiſhing. 
RESTITU'TION. / [reftitutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of reftoring what is loſt or 


taken away. Taylor. Arbuthnot. 
2. The or recovering its former ſtate 
or poſture. Grew. 
RE'STLESS. a. [from ref.] 
1. Being without ſleep. 
2. Unquiet j without peace. Prior. 
3. Unconſtant ; unſettled. Dryden. 
Not ſtill; in continual motion. Milton. 


RE/STLESSLY. ad. [from re.] With- 


ont reſt ; — 9 auth. 
RESTLESSNESS. /. [from reftleſs.] 

1. Want of ſleep. Harvey 

2, Want of reſt; unquietneſs. Herbert, 

3. Motion; agitation. Boyle. 


RESTORABLE. a. [from reſtore, ] What 
may be reſtored. Swift. 


RESTORATION, /. {from ere; reftau-* 


ration, French. ] 


1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate. 


2. Recovery. 1. 
RESTORATIVE. . [from reflere.] * 


Miken, 
RESTORATIVE. ſ. {from reftorc.] A me- 
- dicine that ltas the power of Der 

b. 


To RESTORE. v. a. reſlauro, Latin, ] 
1. To give back what has been loſt or tak- 
en away. 
2- To bring back, Dryden. 
3. To retrieve ; to bring back from dege- 
neration, deelen 


ſion or ruin, to its former 
ſtate. | 


Prior. 


4. To recover paſſages in books from cor-- 


ruption. 
RESTO'RER. /. [from reftore:] One that 


Dryden. 


R E. 8 


roi French ; r Ital.] RESTRAINT, /. from rg; reftreint; 
7. Unwilling to (tir; 


French, 
1. Abridgement of liberty. Shateſpeare. 
2. Prohibition. Milton. 
3. Limitation ; reſtriction. Bron. 


4. Repreſſion; hindrance of will; act of 
withholding. Soxtb. 
To RESTRUCT. v. 2. [r-ofrifas, Latin. 
To limit; to confine, Arbuthnet, 
RESTRYCTION. {. [ref-iter, French, j 


Conſinement; limitation, Tn lr. 
RESTRICTIVE. 3. | from ric. 
1. Expreſſing limitation. Sri/ling fleet. 
2. Styptick z aſtrÞ»gent. Wiſeman. 


RESTRVYCTIVELY. ad. [from rer. 
With limitation. Gev, of the Tongue. 

To RESTRFNGE, ». g. [reftringe, Latm.] 
To limit; to confine. | 

RESTRI'NCEN'T, , [refringery, Latin. 
That which hath the power of 24 vw 


Hnrvty. 
REST. a. [r-fif, French. ] Obſtinate in 
ſtanding ſtill, Stoifr. 
To RESUBLUME. „ a . [re and ſublime ] 
To ſublime another time. roten. 
To RESCC LT. v. &- [ re/uber, French 1 
wo, Latin. 
1. To ſſy back. Pope. 
2. To riſe as a conſequence ; to he pro- 
duced as the effect of cauſes jointly con- 
5. Teig lafon frow' picker 
- To ag a concluſion 0 
RESULT. . [from the verb.] . 
1. Reſilience; act of fiying back. Baron. 
2. Conſequence ; c produced by the 
concurrence of co-operating cauſes 
King Ct arina. 
3. Inference from premiſes, South, 
4. Reſolve ; deciſion. * 
RESU'LTANCE. / [reſultance, French, 
The act of reſulting. 
RESU'MABLE. [from reſume.} Whit 
7 taken back. Hale. 
To RESU'MF. v. a. {reſurs, Latin. ] 
1. To take back what has been __ 


2. To take back what has deen taken. 


reſtores. 3- To take again, Dryatn. 
To RESTRAIN. v. a. { reftreindre, French.] 4. roy again what was broketr off: 

1. To withhold ; to keep in. Shakeſpeare, as, to reſume @ diſcewr ſe, 2 

2. To repreſs ; to keep in awe. te. RESUMPTION. / (reſumption, French; 

3. To ſuppreſs ; to hinder; to repreſs. reſumprzs, Latin. ] The act of reſuming. 
3 ens. RESUMPTIVE. [reſuniphe enim]! 

4. To abridge. arrndon . RES VE. 3. 6 'L | 

8 To bold in. Shakeſpeare, Taking back. * : 

. To limit; to confine. erb. RESUPINA'TION. . 


RESTRALTNABLE. a. from reftrain.] Ca- 

able to be reſtrained. Brown, 
RESTRAUNEDLY. ad. [from reſtrained. }] 
Wich reſtraint ; without latitude. Hamm. 
RESTRAINER. ſ. [from reftrain.] One 
_ that reſtrains; one witholds. Brown, 


ve 


re and ſuray:] 
- Shakeſpeare. 
[reſurreFion, Fr. 
Revival from the 
Han 
> __ 


The act of lying on the 
To RESURVEY. v. 2. 
To review; to ſurvey a 
RESURRE'CTION. /. 
reſurrectum, Latin. | 
dead; return from the grave: 


RET 


To RESU'SCITATE, . a. [reſuſcie, Lat.] 
To ſtir up anew ;z to revive, - 
RESUSCITA'/TION., /. from reſuſcirare. ] 
The act or ſtirring up anew z the act of re- 
viving, or ſtate ot being revived, Fope. 
To RETA TL. v. a. [rerailkr, French.] 
1. To divide into ſmall parcels, Sbakeſp. 
2. To ſell in ſmall quantities. Locle. 


3. To fell at ſecond hand. Pope. 
4. To fell in broken parts. Ir 
RETAVL. ſ. {from the verb.] Sake b 


ſmall quantities. Swift. 
RETATLLER F. {from rerail.] One who 

ſells by ſmall quantities, . Hakewill. 
To RETAIN, v. 4. [retines, Latin. ] 


1. To keep ; not to loſe. Locke. 
2. To keep ; not to lay aſide. Breton. 
3. To keep; not to * Milton, 
4. To keep in pay; to hire. i ſon. 
To RETAIN. v. 4 | 7578 
1. To belong to; to depend on, Boyle. 
2. To keep; to continue. Donne. 


RETAUVNER. /. [from retain. 
1. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger- 
on. Swift. 
2. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a 
ſervant not menial nor familiar, that is 
not 2 in his houſe, but only uſin 
or bearing his name or livery. Cowel, 
Ihe act of keeping dependants, or be- 


ing in dependance. Bacon. 
To RETA'KE, v. 4. Ce and take.) To take 
again, Clarendon. 


To RETA'LIATE. v. a. [re and calio, Lat.] 
To return by giving like for like; to re- 
pay ; to requite. Sæoiſt. 

RETALIA'TION. ſ. [from retaliate.] Re- 

| _ quital ; return of like for like. Ca{amy, 

To RETARD. v. a. Lretardo, Latin; re- 
terder, French.) 


1. To hindet; to ohſtruct in ſwiftneſs of 
courſe. \ ' = Denham, 
2. To delay ; to put off, Dryden. 


To RETARD. v. . To ſtay back. Breton. 
RETARDA'TION. /. (retardation, French; 
from retard.) Hindrance ; the act of de- 
| laying. , Bacon. 
RETA'RDER. /. [from rerard.] Hinderer ; 
obſtructer. 
To RETCH. v. =. [hnæcan, Saxon. ] To 
force 1 g from the ſtomach. 
RE TCHLESS. 3. Careleſs Dryden. 
RETE'CTION. /. [rerectus, Latin.] The 
act of diſcovering to the view. Heyle. 
RETE'NTION, 7 [retenticn, French; re- 
tentio, from retentat, Latin.] 
1. The act of retaining. 
2+ Retention and retentive faculty 
ſtate of contraction in the ſolid 
which makes them hold 


Bacon, 
is that 


faſt their proper 
contents. . . uincy. 
3. Memory. Jdouth, 
4. Fimitation, Shakeſpeare, 


Cla ville. 


RET 
5. Cuſtody ; confinement ; reſtraint. 


Shakeſpeare, 
RETENTIVE. a. [retentus, Latin.] 


1. Having the power of retention. 


P h:lips . 

2. Having ry. Glanville, 

RETENTIVENESS. > [from retentive. ] 
Having the quality of retention. 


RETICENCE. ſ. [reticence, French ; reti- 
centia, from reiceo, Latin, ] Coneealment 


by ſilence, Dic. 
RETICLE. ſ. [reticulum, Latin.] A ſmall 
net. Diet. 


RETVCULAR. a. from reticulum, Latin.] 
Having the form of a ſmall net. 
RETI'CULATED. a. ([reticulatus, Ledn. | 
Made of net work; formed with interſtiti 
vacuities. Wadward. 
RETIFORM. «a. ſ[retiformis, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the form of a net, Ray, 
REIINUE. ſ. [Cretenue, French. ] A num- 
ber attending upon a principal perſon ; 2 


meiny. ert. 
To RETIRE. v. n. [retirer, French. ] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a 
place of privacy. avies. 


2. To retreat from danger. 2 Samuel, xi. 
3. To go from a publick ſtation. 2 Mac. v. 
4. To go off from company. Arbuth not. 
To RETIRE. v. a. To withdraw; to take 
away. Sidney. Clarendon. 
RETPRE. ſ. [from the verb. - 
1. Retreat; receſſion,  _ Shake 4 
2. Retirement ; place of privacy. Milton. 
RETVRED. part. a. | from retire, ] Secret; 
rivate. ' Ben. Febnſon. 
RETVREDNESS. FL [from retired. ] Soli- 
tude ; privacy; ſecrecy. Donne, 


RETIREMENT. / [from retire. 


1. Private abode ; ſecret habitation. 
Denbam. 
2. Private way of life. 
- Act of withdrawing. 
RE OLD. part. paſſ. of rerell. Related or 
told again. Shakeſpeare. 
To RETORT. v. a. [retortus, Latin. 
1. To throw back. br ilton. 
2. To teturn any argument, cenſure, or 
incivility. OM | Hammond. 
3. To curve back. Bacon, 
RETO'RT. /. [reterivm. Latin.] 
1. A cenſure or incivility returned. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Achymical glaſs veſſel with a bent neck 
to which the receiver is fitted. Arbuthner, 
RE TOR TER. /. [from retart] One that 
retorts. 
RETORTION. /. [from retort. | The act of 
retorting. ; 
To RETO'SS. v. a. [re and taſt.] To toſs 
back. | | * 
To RETOUCH. v. a. [retoucher, French. 
To improve by new touches; "ox 
. 3 © 


RET 


To RETRA'CE. v. 4. [retracer, French.] 


To trace back. Dryden. 
To RETRA'CT. v. a. [retrafus, Latin; 

retracter, French. | 

1. To recall ; to recanit. © Shakeſpeare, 

2. To take back; to reſume. Wooadrvard. 
RETRACTA'TION, ſ. [retra#atie, Latin.] 

Recantation 3 change ot opinion. Szurb. 
RETRA'/CTION, /, [| from tract. 

1. Act of withdrawing ſomething advanced. 

codwward. 

2, Recantation ;; declaration of change of 

opinion. Cidney, 

3. Act of withdrawing a claim. X. Char. 
RETRAVCT. , [retrante, French. ] 

7. Retreat, Obſolete, Bacon. 

2. A caſt of the countenance. Obſolete. 


Spenſer, 

RETREAT, /[. [rcraicte, 1 
1. Place of privacy; retirement. L'E/trange. 
2. Place of ſecurity. Lilien. 
3. Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 


Bacon. 


To REKTRE Nr. v. . [from the noun. ]- 
1. To go to a private abode. Mitton. 


2. To take ſhelter ; to go to a place of ſe- 


curity. 
3- To retire from a ſuperior enemy. 
4. To go out of the former place. Woody, 
RETREA'TED. part. a. [from ret at.] 
Retired ; gone to privacy. 
To RETRENCH. . 4. [retrancher, Fr.] 


1. To cut off; 10 pare away. Dr den. 
2. To confine. diſen. 
To RETRE'NCH. v. =. To live with 
leſs magnificence or elegance. Pope. 
RETRENCHMENT, /. [rerranchement, 
French] The a of lopping away. 
| Atterbury. 
To REF TRIBUTE. . 4. Cretriluo, Latin.] 
To pay back; to make repayment of. 


Locke. 
RETRIBUTION. ſ. Cerribution, French. ] 


ayment ; return accommodated to the 
== Hall. South. 


RETRTRHUTIVE. a. [from retribute.] 
_ RETRVBUTORY. repaying ; making 
repayment, 


RETRIE/VEABLE. a, [from retrieve.) That 
may be retrieved, 
To RETRIEVE. v a. ſretrau ver, French] 


1. To recover; to reſtore. Ropers. 
2. To repair rior. 
3- To regain, Dryden. 
4. To recall; to bring back. Berkeley. 


RETROCE!SSION. / [rereceſem, Latin. 
I The act of going back. | 
RETROCOPULATION,. /. [retro and co- 
pulation.} Poſt-coition. Brawvn, 
RETROGRADATION, 1 [retragradation, 
French; from retrogr-de ] | The act of 
going backward, Ray, 
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RETROGRADE. a. [retregrade, French. ] 
1. Going 8 Bacon. 
2, Contrary; oppaſite. Shakeſpeare. 

To RETROGRADE. v n. [retro —_— 
dior, Latin.] To go hackward, Bacon. 

RETRO/GRESSION. / [retro and greſſus, 
Latin. ] The act of going ln 

Brown, 

RETROMINGENCY, 1 [retro and mingo, 

Latin.] Thequality of ſtaling backward. 
| Brown. 

RETROMUNGENT. a. [retro and mingens, 
Latin.] Staling backward. Brown. 

RE'TROSPECT. , {retro and ſpecio, Lat] 
Look thrown upon things behind or things 

aſt Addiſcn. 

RETROSPE'CTION . {from retreſpecb.] 
Actor faculty of looking backward. Swift. 

RETROSPE'CTIVE. a. (from retroſpecl.] 
Looking backward. Pepe. 

To RETUND. v. a. [rctwrdo, Latin. ] To 
blunt; to turn. . 

To RETURN. . . [retourner, French.) 
1. To come to the ſame place. Proverbs. 
2, To come back to the fame ſtate, Locke. 
3- To go back, Locke. 
4. To make anſwer. Pope. 
5. To come back; to come again; to 
reviſit. Milton. 
6. After a period idal revolution, tv begin 
the ſame again. Milton. 
7. To retort; to reeriminate. Dryden. 

To RETURN. v. a. e 
1. To repay; to give in ital. Milton. 
2. To wine deck. * NN Chrericles. 


3. To ſend back. Milton. 
4. To give account of. Graurt, 
5. To tranſmit. Clarendon. 


RETURN. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 
Dryden. 
2. Ret on. 
3. Act of coming back to the ſame (hte, 
| 1 Kings, xx. 
4. Revolution; viciſlitude. Bacon. 
5. Repayment of money laid out in com- 
modities for ſale. Bacon. 
6. Profit ; advantage. Taylor. 
7. Remittance; payment from a diſtant 
place, Shakeſpeare, 
8. Repayment ; retribution ; _—_— 
9. Att of reſtoring or giving back; reſti- 
tution, South, 
10. Relapſe. Swift. 
RETURNABLE. a. Allowed to be reported 
back, Hale. 
RETURNER. ,. [from return. ] One who | 
pays or remits money, Locke. 
REVE. /. The bailiff of a franchiſe or ma- 


nour, 


D 
To REVEAL. v. a. [roveh, * 4 


To 


E 
7. To ſhow; to diſcloſe; to lay open ; to 


diſcloſe a ſecret. Waller, 
2. To impard from heaven, Romans, 
REVEA'LER. /. [from reveal, ] 
1. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or makes 
known. R Acterbury. 
2. One that diſcoyers to view. Dryden, 
To REVEL. v. . {ravcelen, Dutch } 
1. To ſcaſt with looſe and clamorous mer- 
riment. 
REVEL. ſ. [from the verb.] A feaſt with 
looſe and noiſy jollity, Shakeſpeare. 


TO REVEL v. a. (Ceela, Latin.] Io re- 


tract; to draw back. * 1 
REVEL-ROUT. /. A mob; an unlawful 
aſſembly. Ainſwerth. Rowe. 
REVELA'TION. /. Diſcovery; communi- 
cation; communication of ſacred and my- 
ſterious truths by a teacher from heaven. 


Spratt. 
REVELLER. . from revel.] One who 
feaſts-with noiſy jollity. Pope. 


REVELRX. 1 trom rcvel.} Looſe jollity; 
feltive mirth. ton. 

'To REVENG F. v. a. [revancher, French. 
1. To return an injury. | 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an ene- 
my. Ogden. 
3. To wreak one's wrongs on him that 
inflicted them. Shakeſpeare. 


REVE NOE. ſ. [revenche, French. ] Return 


of an injury. Bacon, 

REVENGEFUL. a. [ from revenge. ] Vin- 

dictive; full of revenge; full uf vengeance. 

Denham. 

REVE'NGEFULLY. ad. [from revengeful.] 

Vindictively. Dryden, 
REVE'NGER. /. [from revenge. 


1. One who revenges; one who wreaks 
his own or another's injuries. Sandys, 
2. One who puniſhes crimes. Bentley. 


REVENGEMENT. ſ. Vengeance; return 
of an injury. Raleigh, 


REVENGINGLY, ad. With vengeance ; 


vindictively. Shakeſpeare. 
REVENUE. /. [revenze, French. ] Income; 


annual profits received from lands or other - 


funds. 4 
To REVE'RB. v. a. { reverbero, in.] 
To ſtrike againſt ; to reverberate. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
REVERBERANT, a. [reverberans, Latin. ] 
Reſounding ; beating back. 


-.Ta REVERBERATE. . 4. [reverbero, 


Latin. ] 

1. To beat back. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where 

the flame is reverberated upon the matter 

to be melted or cleaned. Brown. 
'To-REVERBERATE. v. u. 

3+ To be diiven back; to bound back. 


' 2x To reſound. ; 


REV 


REVERBERA'TION. [reverberation, 
French; from reverberate.) The act of 
beating or driving back. Addiſon, 

REVERBERATOR. 2. [reverberatoire, 
French.] Returning z beating back, 

Maxon. 

To REVERE. v. a. Crevercor, Latin. ] To 
reverence; to honour; to vencrate;; to 
regard with awe, Prier. 

REVERENCE. ſ. [reverentia, Latin] 

1. Veneration ; reſpect; awful regard. 
Baton. 
2. Act of obeiſance; bow ; courteſy. 
D 


3- Title of the clergy. Shake re. 
4. Poetical title of a father. Shakeſpeare. 
To REVERENCE. v. a. {from the _ 
To regard with reverence ; to regard wit 
awful reſpect. Dryden. Rogers. 
REVERENCER. /. [from reverence.) One 
who regards with reverence. Swift. 
REVEREND, a, [reverend, French. ] 
1. 1 deſerving reverence; ex- 
ing reſpect by his appearance, Pope. 
. T. — epichet of the 4 % 
ilten. 


REVERENT. 2. [reverens, Latin. ] Hum- 


ble; expreſſing iſſion; teſtifying vo- 
neration. P ce. 


REVERKENTIAL. a. [reverentielle, Fr. 
1 reverence procceding from awe 
an 


veneration, n Donne. 
REVEREN TIALLY, ad. [from reverential.] 
With ſhow of reverence. Brown. 


REVERENTLY. ad. | from reverent.] Re- 
ſpectfully; with awe ; with reverence. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
REVE'RER, ſ. from rewere.] One who 
venerates; one who reveres. 


_ Government of th: Tongue. 
REVERSAL. /. [from reverſe. } Change of 
ſentence. Bacon, 


To REVERSE. v. a. [reverſus, Latin.] 


1. To turn upſide down. Temple, 
2. To overturn; to ſubvert, Pope. 
3- To turn back. Miton. 
4. To contradict ; to repeal. Hooker, 
5. To turn to the contrary. Pope, 
6. To put cach in the caſd of 2 
ris 
7. To recall; to renew. Spenſer, 
To REVERSE. v. n. | revertere, reverſus, 
Latin.) To return. Spenſer, 
REVERSE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Change; vieiſſitude. Dryden. 


2. A contrary; an oppoſite. Ropers, 
3+ [ Revers, French. ] The ſide of the coin 
on which the head is not impreſſed. Camd. 


.REVE'RSIBLE. a. [ reverſible, French; from 


reverſe.] Capable of being reverſed. 
REVERSION. /. [reverfren, French; from 


2 8 
Is e 
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- the death of the preſent yoſſeſſor. Humm. 
2. Sncceſſion ; right of ſucceſſion. South. 
REVERSIONARY. a. [from reverſor | 
To be enjoyed in ſucceſſion. HAroutbner. 
ToREVERT. „ a. ebert, Latin.] 
1. To change; to turu to the contraty. 
| | Prior. 
21. To reverberate, Denſes. 
To REVERT. v. . {revertir, old French. ] 
To return ; to fall back. Paccn. 
REVERT. /. Itrom the verb.] Return; 
recurrence. Peachbam. 
uh a. [from revert.) Return- 
able. | 
REVE'RY./. [reſverie, French.] Looſe 
muſing ; irregular thought. 7 on. 
To REVE'ST. v. a. {revefter, revelir, Fr.] 


reveſtio. Latin. } 

1. To clothe again, on 
2. To reinveſt ; to veſt again in a poſſeſſ · 
on or office. f ; French.) 

REVE'STIARY. ſ. [reveſtiaire, French. 
Place where Ted are repoſited. Camden. 


REVICTION, F. [revitum, Latin. } Re- 
turn to life. ron. 


TO REVI'CTUAL. v. 4. Ire and viftual.) 


To ſtock with victuals again. Raleigh. 
To REVTEW. v. 2. [re r 
1. 10 look back. *. 
2. To ſce again. Shakeſpeare. 
3. — to retrace ; to 
reexamine. den, 
4. To ſurvey; to overlook ; to examine. 


REVIEW. ſ. [reveu?, French; from the 
verb] Survey; reexamination. Arterbury, 
To REVIFLE. © a. [re and wile.) To re- 
roach z to vilify ; to treat with contame- 

. Spenſer. 
REVPILE. ſ. Reproach ; contumely ; expro- 
bration. . Milton. 
REVPLER. /. [from revile.] One who re- 
viles. Government of the Tongue. 


REVTLING LV. ad. {from ute] In an 


opprobrious manner; with contumely. 
; Maine. 
REVTSAL. . [from reviſe.] Review ; re- 
examination. 


Pepe, 
To REVISE. v. a. {reviſue, Latin. To fe. 


view z to overlook, *' Pope, 
REVISE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Review ; reexamination. Boyle. 


2. Among prin ters, a ſecond proof of a 
bes corrected. | 


REVISER. /. [reviſeur, French.] Examin- 
er; ſuperintendant. a 

REVPSION. /. [revifen, French.] Re- 

- mew. - 

To REVTSTT. ». a. [revi) 

_ viſe again. $1 l 2 4 ilten. 

REVIVAL. ſ. {from revive. Recall from 
» ſtate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. 


Latin.) To 


To REVIVE. v. n. {rovivre, French.) 
1. To return to life. 
Vo. II. 


1 Kings. 


R E v 


2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe 


from languor or vbſcurity. Milton. 
To REVIVE. »v a. if 
1. To bring to life again. Bilton, 


2. To raiſe trom languor, in{enſibility, or 
oblivion . Shen ſer. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back 
to the memory. Locke, 
4. To quicken ; to ronſe. Shakeſpeare, 
REVTVER. . [from revive, ] That which 
invigorates or r-vives. 

To REVIVIFICATE v. 4. 
French.] To recall to life. 
REVIVIFICA'TION, + [from revivigs 

cate, } The act of recalling to life. Speclar. 
REVIVUSCENCY. /. {reviviſco, reviviſ- 
centia, Latin, | Renewal of lite. Burnet, 


[revivifier, 


REUNION, f (reunion, French. ] Return 
0 ſtate of junctute, coheſion, or con- 
cord. 


Denne. 
To REUN'TTE. v. a. [re and urite.] 


1. To join again; to make one whole a 
ſecond time ; to join what is divided. 
Shakeſpear . 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at vari 
ance one. 
To REUNITE. v. . To cohere again. 
RE'VOCABLE. 4. {revocable, Exench } 
1. That may be recalled. TDuacon. 
2. That may be repcaled. 
RE'VOCABLENESS. ſ. [from revecal It.] 
The quality of being revocable. 
To REVOCATE. v a. [reveco, Latin ] 
To recall; to call back. Daricls. Civ. Mar. 
REVOCA'TION. / [revecetje, Latin. } 
1. Ad of recalling. Hooker. 
2. State of being recalled. Hawe!. 
3. Repeal; reverſal. _ 
To, REVO'KE. v. @. [revegrer, French; 


revoco, Latin. ] 


1. To repeal; to reverſe. Dryden. 
2. To check; to repreſs. 
3. To draw back. Davies. 


REVOKEMENT, ſ. [from reel. ] Revo» 
cation ; repeal x recall. Shakeſpeore: 

To REVO'LT. v. n, | rewelter, French. ] 
1. To fall off from one to another. 


. adeſpcære. 


2. To change. | Shak:ſpeare. 
REVO'LT. ſ. {revilte, French.] 
1. Deſertion; change of ſides. Raleigb. 


2. A revolter; one who changes ſides, 


Shakeſpeare. 

. Groſs departure from duty. Silca 
REVO LTED fat. adj. [from revolt. ] 
Having ſwerved from duty. Milton. 


REVO'LTER. /. [from evt.] One who 

changes ſides; a deſerter. Milben. 

To REVOLVE. v: #. [revakyo, Latin. | 
1. To roll in à eirele; to perform a revo- 
lution. © Cheyne. Warts. 
2. To fall in a reguler courſe of changin 
poſſeſſors; 1 Ive, * Ayli 3 
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To REVOLVE. . a. [revoloa, Latin-] 


1. Lo roll any thing round. Milton. 
2. To conſider; to meditate on. Shakeſpeare. 
REVOLU'TION, ,. [revolution, French; 

revelutus, Latin | 1 

1. Courſe of any thing which returns to 

the point at which it began to move, 

| Milton. 

2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 

5 Milton. 

3. Change in the ſtate of a goverument or 


14 country. 


4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 


Milton. 


To REVOMIT. ». a. {re and vm, To 


vomit ; to yomit again. Hakewill. 


REVULSION. . revulſus, Latin.] The 


act of revelling or drawing humours from 

a remote part of the body. Bacon. 
To RE/WARD. v. a. [re and award, ] 

1. To give in return. 1 Sam. xxiv. 

2. Torepay; to recompenſe for ſomething 


REWARD. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Recompenſe given for good. Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with a-mixtuse of 
8 for puniſhment or recompenſe of 


evil, | , 
REWA'RDABLE, a. [ from retvard.] Wor- 
thy of reward, Tay. 
RENA'RDER. /. [from reward, ] One 
that rewards ; one that recompenſes. 
Sruift. 
To REWO'RD. . a. [re and 209d. } Io 
repeat in the ſame words. Slokoſpeare. 
RHABA'RBARATE. #8. | from rhabarbara, 
Latin] Impregnated or tinctured with 
rhubarb Flayer. 


RHA/BDOMANCY. /, Case. and - 


ktla.] Divination by a wand. _ Brown. 
RHA'PSODIST. ſ. [from r/agſady } One 
who writes without regular dzpendence of 
one part 5 another. Warts. 
RHAPSODY. / eee Any number 
of parts joined tog: ther, without neceſſary 
dependence or natural connection. 


RHE'TORICK. , Tg.] 
1. The ad of ſpeaking not merely with 
© propriety, but with art and elegance. 
k Baker, 
2. The power of perſuaſion ;z oratory. 
| $hakeſpeare, 
RHE TO RICAL. 4. [rhetericus, Latin.] 


Pertaining to rhctorick ; oratorial ; figu- 


rative CN * Merce. 
'RHET QRICALLY, ad. from rhetorical] 
Like in orator ; figuratively ; with intent 
to move the paſſions. | 
To RHETO'RICATE. . . [rbetoricor, low 
Latin.] To. play the orator ; to attack the 
paſſions. ' 
RHETORICIAN, /. [rhecericien, French. } 


g 


- 


Milben. 


Decay of Piety. 


RIB 
One who teaches the ſcience of rhetarick. 


| Jo 465-1 Faker. 
RHETORVCIAN. 2. Suiting a 'maſter af 
rhetorick. | Blackmore. 


RHEUM. . CA.] A thin watery mar- 
ter oozing thro 


the glands, ' chiefly 
about the mouth. ? 


WINCY « 
RHEUMATICK. a. [prouirm®-.] Pro- 
ceeding from rheum or a peccant watery 
humour. 9 Fltycr. 
RHEU'MATISM. ,. [frona"trputg. A 
painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to p m 
acrid humours- 357 
RHEUMY. a, {from em.] Full of ſharp 
- moiſture. 1 {'D 
RHINO'CEROS. / g and xigzg, ] Arvalt 
beaſt in the Eaſt Indies armed with'a hosn 
in his front. Shakeſpeare. 
RHOMB. / [rhombe, French; -þ$46S-.} 
A cas iP or quadrangular | figure, 
having its tour ſides equal, and conſiſting 
os parallel lines, with two oppolite angles 
acute and two obtuſe. Harris. 
RHO/MBICK, 2. [from rhomb.] Shaped 


like a rhomb, 
RHO'MBOID: , [SozCorddig.] A figure 


approaching tou rhomb Grew. 
RHOMBOUDAL.. a. from rhomboid. } Ap- 
proaching in ſhape to a rhomb. vod c. 


RHU'BARB. /. [rhabarbara, Latin. A me- 
dicinal root ſlightly purgati ve, red by 
botaniſts to the dock, inan. 

RHYME. ſ. Code. a 
1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds, | 
2, The conſonance of verſes ; the corre- 

. ſpondence of the laſt found of one verſe to 
— laſt ſound or ſyllable of another - 

| f Denbam. 
3. Poetry; a poem. Spenſer. 

RHYME or rcaſen. Number or nfs. 

A ; Spenſcr. 

To RHYME. . . 

1. To agree in ſound. Dryden, 
2. To make verſes, Shakeſpeare. 
RHY'MER. ſ. [from rhyme. z One 
RHY'MESTER. $ who aur rhymes; 2 


verſifſer. baleſpear c. 
RHWTHMICAL. 2. Cie .] Harmo- 
nical; having p n of one ſound to 
another, | 


RIB: 7 Lubbe, Saxon.] A bone in the 
bo 7 | 


1. Of theſe there are twenty-four in num- 
ber, viz, twelve on each fide the twelve 
vertebrz of the back ; they are ſegments 
of a circle,” Quincy. 
2. Any piece of timber or other matter 
which ſtrengthens the ſide. * 
RVBALD, /. {ribanuld, Fr. ribaido, q 
A looſe, rough, mean, WOLF $2 
RIBALDRY. { {riboudie, old Franck 


Meag, lewd, brutal language. 99 


RID 

RVBAND, . ribande, ruban, Fr.] A filet 
of Hk; a narrow web of 61k, which is worn 
for ornament. | Cranviile 

RVBBED. a. ¶ from ris. ]. 

1. Furniſhed with ribs. | Sandy:. 
2. Incloſed as the body by ribs. . 

RIBRON 5 See Rinany, 

To RVBROAST. v. a. {/i6 and rea. 
© beat 1ouncly. 

RIBWORT. /. A plant. 

RIC. / Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or Va- 


nt man Wo 72 
RICE, ſ. [ea, Latin. J One of the 
nt grains. 
RICH. a. 1 French; N. ca, Saxon.) 
1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; 
bounding in money or poſſeſſions. 3.1 
2. Valuable; eſtimable ; precious; ſplen- 


Ned 


qual Miton. 
Havingany in edientsor ines in a 
2 cat qua T 3 , W, ler. 
4. Fertile ; nk | Philips. 
RICHED. a. { from rieb. ] Enriched, - Ob- 
wlete. | Shakeſpeare. 


RICHES. /. [richeſſes, French 
. NN moncy or poſſeſſion. Hamm. 


endid „un pn uous 3 alien. 
Aren 


trom rich 1 

«th With f ure ſplendidly; 
| 75 nificent! r ilton, 
: +. He Dien. 
be Truly; 'abundantly. Addiſon, 

R CHNESS. /: from feb.) « 
# 0 — wealth.” © , Sing. 

ery ; ſplendour,” 

* Fertility ; tecundity ; fruitfulneſs. 
Addiſon. 
4 Abundance or tron of any quality. 
cali 8 Dead 

| 5. Pamperin ties. 

RICK, 3 = 


n. in che open field, and ſheltered 


2, >, A heap of cor or hay piled by'the f. 


* ortimer. 

by yt fe. rackitis, Latin. A name 

; n c diſtemper at its appearance 
The rickers is a iſtempe r in ch 12 


Eng oy ben an unequal diſtribution of nou- 


"riſhment, whereby 1 the j Joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven. 


RYCKETY. a. from rickets,] Diſcal arch | 


the rickets. 4 Arbutbnot, 
RTCKLUS, /. A {© Ainfagorth, 
| run hf . Latin. ] A hy” 
'- Di8. 

” of ride. Aa : 94 


To 1125 v. 4 [from h uddan, Saxon. ] 
. To ſet A to redeem. © "Exodus. 
2. To clear ; to Jiſencumber. | 

| Hooker, Ben. Jabaſan. Addiſon 
3: To d ſpatch, 5 : Shakeſpeare 


| 
| 


2. A pile of corn or hey regularly heaped ' 
from 
_ Swift. 


RID 
4. To "erive away ; to preſs away ; to de- 


ſtroy. Shakeſpeare. 
RIVDDANCE. /. [from rid] 
1. 'Deliverance. Hecker, 


2. Diſencymbrance ;loſs of ſomething one 

is” glad to loſe | SLok-ſpeare. 

J. Act of clearing aw ay any encumbrunces. 

1 "le cn. 

RIDDEN. the oarticlald of ride. Hale, 
RIDDLE (vel. Sean.) 


An enigma; a puzzling queſtion; A 


pars problem. Milton. 

2. Any thing puzzling. Hudi®--as 

3. A courſe or open ſieve, Mortimer, 
To RUDDLE. „. 2. W 

1. To ſolve; to unriddle. Dryden. 


2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. To 
To RTDDLE. v.-n. from the noun. | 
ſpeak ambignouſly or obſcure] 


| Fee 
RFDDLINGLY. ad. [from i.] In 7 


manner of a riddle. Derne. 
To RIDE v. n. preter. rid or rode ; 3 part. 

rid, or ridden. | putan, Saxon; rden, 
Dutch. * 

1. To travel on horſeback.” | Shakeſpeare 

2. To travel 3 in a vehicle; to be borne, not 
to walk. Burner. 
3- To be ſupported in motion. Selb are. 


4. To manage a horſe. yadcn. 
8 To de on the water. Xe. Hæyrv. 
To be ſupportcd by ſomething ſubſer- 
vient. State {pc OT. 
To RIDE. v. a. To manage in ſoleitly at 
will. Sroi N. 


RVDFR, /. da ride. 1 
1. One who is carried on a horſe or in a 
vehicle, Prior. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſcs. 


enn. 
An inſerted leaf. * 
RIDGE. Tra Saxon; ; ri. Dani; ; 


ru hutch 
the top of the back. Hydidras. 
Milton. Ray. 


— The rough top of any thing. 

3. A ſteep protuberance. Dryden, 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow, 
Pſalms. Woroedard, 

5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute 

angle. Nexon. 

6. Ridges of a horſe's month are wrinkles 


or riſings of the fleſh in the roof of the 
mouth, running acroſs from one ſide of the 


jaw to the ether. Tarrier Dich. 
To RIDGE. v. 4. {from the noun I To form 
a ridge. Mfilror. 
RYDGI IL. ſevis rj icula, Lat. i 

RIDGLING. "A ram half caſtrated 
, Dryden, 


RIDGY. #. [from r.dge,) Riſing in a * 
RUDICOLE , [ridiculwm, Latin) Wit of 
that ſpecies that provokes RE; dee. 

5 L. 2 To 


" — — 


L9G | RIG 


To RVDICULE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 2. Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment, 


expoſe to laughter ; to treat with N 23 "NEDSS . wu e. 
tuous merriment. uſt ; honeſt ;; equitable. 7 8 
RIDVCULOUS. z 4. [ridiculus, Lat. ] Worthy * 2ppy ; convenient. Addiſon, 
of laughtcr ; exciting contemptuons mer- Not left. 7 Brawn. 
riment. Milten. Seuth. 6. Straight ; not crooked. N 
RIDVUCULOUSLY. ad. tom ridiculbus.] . Perpendicular, | 
In a manner worthy of laughter or con- RIGH1. interjeft, An n of 8 2 
tempt. South, bation. 
RIDI'CULOQUSNESS . from ridiculous. RIGHT. ad. 

T oy of being ridiculous. Srilling fi. 1. Properly z juſtly ; WY: a0 cle 
RIDING. particip. a. Employtd to cravel to truch. Roſcommon. 
on any occaſion. . Ayl; 2 2. In a a bo Bon. Pobuſo 
RUVDING from ride.] A diſtrict vi . Ina t degree; very. Ben. Jobnſon. 

by an de ; : - It is (till ad in th titles: as, right boncur- 
RU DIN GCOAr. . [riding and get.] A "7 1.7 reve. end. Peackym, 
coat made to keep out weather. iT SIGHT 
RUDINGHOOD. /, [riding and bood.] A + Julie; not wrong, Baton. Tillotſon, 
hood uſed by women, hen they travel, recdom from errour. Prior. 
to bear off the rain. Ab urbast. | ry Joſt claim, Milton. 
RIE. , An cſculert grain 4. That which juſtly bclopgs to one. | 
RIF] E a. {nype, Saxon ; rijf Dutch. Pre- #4 «i. Temple, 
valeut | ; abounding. It is now only uſed 5. Property; intereſt. , 5 3 
of epidemical diſtempers. Arduib not. 4 Power; prerogative. *** Tilledſen, 
RIFELY. ad. from rife. ] Prevelently : 7. Immunity ; rivilege. Clarandon. 
abundantly. Kills. 5 The fide not left. Milton. 


RIFENESS. /. [from rife ] Prevalence; 9. To RI us, In a direct line ; ſtraight. 
abundance. . " ArbutEnot. 1 470 
To RVFLE v. a. [riffer, French ; riifelen, 19. To RicxTs, Deliverance from er- 
Dutch. j To rob z to pillage ; to pluuder. rour, Voedwward, 

Seuthb, To RIGHT. v. 4. To do juſtice to; ta 
Ans, 1. 1 from 7 e Robber; plun- eſtabliſ in poſſeſſions j * claimed FA tq 


pilag ger. relieve from wron 
4172 5 [from rive.] A cleft ; a breach; RUGHTEOUS. a. far ana 2 7 


an opening. Bacm den. 1, Juſt ; honeſt ; virtuous; 9 WHY 
To RIFT. v. a. from the noun. J To cſeave; | 5525. 
to ſplit. Pe. 2. Eq uitble. | | 
To RIF T. v. u. | 1 2 Aten! I, EQUSLY. 1 "=? 
1. To burſt ; ty open. Bacen. Honeſtly; virtuou y. Dryden. 


5 2 Daniſh. ] To belch ; to break R1I'GH TEOUSNESS. /.. [from righteous, 
: f uſtice; honeſty; x7 0 goodneſs phi 


RIG: \J Rig. ridge ſeem to henify the top RI GHTFUL, 4. ** and ful. ], 


of a hill Falling on each lide ; from the I. Having the right; having the juſt claim. 


Sixon, he z and the Ilabdick, Eri Shak 2 
doth ſignityin a back. 2 2. Honeſt; 4 
To RIG. v. a. Tom rig ox 4451 RIGHTEULE ad. [from rigbeful ] * 
1. To dreſs j io accoutre., L Efange. cording to right; according to j 
2. To fit with tackling. * 22 
RIGADOON. 7. [rigade:. French. ] A See HAND Fg Not the left, Shakeſp. 
dance. RI/GHTSULNESS.j. [Sin ! ]JMo- 
RIGA'TION, /. ſrigatis, Latin.] The aft ral. re&titud Sidney. 
of watering. Dif. RIGHTLY. = [from right,] 


dreſlc 


AYGOER lfm rig. ] One that rigs or 1. According RO FOR 0 


t erronedully. 


| IGGING f. {(fromrig.] The ſails or tack- 2. Honell ht 1 
* ting of a ihip. 1 Creech. * Exactly * es Mi 2 
Aran 4. [from rig, a whore.] Wan- 5, Strai oo ; directly. Aſcbam. 
; V horiſh. Shakeſpeare. RIGHT £88. ſ. [from 1271 
To RIGGLE. 2. a. [properly to wriggle ] * 1. Conformity to truth; exem 
To move back ward oy oe ety being wrong; petizude, * | 
| RIGHT, a. fue, Saxon; recht, Dutch] 2. Straightneſs, Bacon. 


1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable 3 ny a. [ rigidus, TR 
true ; not erroncous, Elder. I. Stiff; z not to be beut; Ear Ray. 
* | be & - erer j 


* [ from 21 steamy 3 toggy 3 


Dark; huſk. 
ND. v. n. [from the noun,] To de. 


REN 


2. Severe ; inflexible, 


Dent am, 

Alb rie i 
» |. | ripidi renc 

15 Kiel, / Arbuthnot, 


2, Stiffneſs of appearance ; want of eaſy or 


elegance. Wien, 
KID ad. from rigid. ] * 
I, Stifly ; unpliantly. HE I 
_ 2, Severely ; inflexibly. 
RVGIDNESS,. ſ. { trom 7igid.] Severity 
inflexibility, 
RVGLET, 7 [regulet, French. ] A flat thin 


are piece of wood, Maxcn. 
at 01. . A cucle. In Shakefpearc, a 
diad 


em. 

RIGOUR, « , , Latin.} , ' win 
17 Cold bee. Milton. 
2. A conyulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. ; ' n Arbutbnot, 
Severity; ſternneſs; want of conde- 
We to others. Denhan:. 
4. Severity of conduct. Sprett, 
8. Krrictneſs ; unabated cxactneſs. Gln. 
6. Rage g crueliy ; fury, Sense, 
7. Hardneſs; not flexibility ; ſolidity ; not 
ſoftneſs. 1 1 Drygen. 
RVYGOROQUS. a, (from rigaur,] Severe; 
allowing no abatement. Rogers. 
RIGOROUSLY, ad. [from rigorous; } Se- 
verely; without tenderueſs or mitigation. 
DN Mie 
RILL. . rivulus, Latin. A broo 3 
A nd, let, | | Milton. 
To RILL, v. . {from the noun. ] To run 


Prior. 


RVELET. ſ. [corrupted from river. 

1. fe z 4 margin, Carew. 
2. That which cncircles ſomething elſe, 
n Biroton. 

RIMR. , hum, Saxon. | ie 
1. —— . | Bacon. 
2. A hole; a chink. Breton. 
To KIME. v, . [from the noun.] To 
with hour 0 bat 
T6 RUMPLE. v. a. To pucker 3 to con- 
tract into . Wiſeman. 


7. « oh ; | HS VEY. 
RIND, ſ. mud, Saxon ; rinde, Dutch. | 
Boyle. Milton. Dryden, 


T6 RI 
. 1 bark ; to ** 
G. . [hn.ng, Saxon. 
1. Ae x. icular line. Newton, 
2. A circke of gold or ſome other matter 
worn as an ornament. Addiſon, 
3. A circle of metal to be held by: 
wich ulliver 


4. 4 eircular courſe, Smith, 
5. Acircle made by perſons an round, 


RIO 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 


| 66 Drier. 
7. The ſound of bells or any other ſono- 
rous body, on, Milton. 
3 A ſound of any kind. Bacon. 


To RING. v. 4. pret. and part. paſl. rung. 
(h,-n, an, Saxon. ay 
1. To ſtrike bells or any other ſonotous 
body, fo as to make it ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
2. | From ing.] To encircle, Shak ſheave. | 
3. —. = rings. 1 SA aleſprare. 
3. To reſtrain a aring in his noſe, 
To RING. v. "Rx , > | 
1. To found as a bell or ſonorous meta). 


Dryden, 
2. To praftiſe the art of making muſck 
with bells. Holder. 
3- To ſound; to reſound. Locke, 
4. To utter as a bell, Shak ſpeare. 
g. To tinkle, Dryden. 


6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 
South, 
RING-BONE. ſ. A hard calions ſubſtance 
growing in the hollow circle of the little 
paitern of a horſe : it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a ring, Farrier's Dit. 
RINGDOVE. /, [rhingelduyve, German.] 
A kind of pigeon. Tertimer, 
RINGER. /. from rirg.] He who rin 
RINGLEA'DER. /. [ring and leader.] The 
head of a riotous body. Bacon. 
RINGLET. . |Limiautive of ring. ] 


1. A ſmall ring. pe. 

2. A circle. Shakeſpeare. 

1 nd [ring and fran _ 
« 4s ri ed. 

Circularly ſtreaked. » Cong 

RING TAIL. .. (ring and 7ail.] A kind of 

kite. | Bailry.” 


RING WORM. /. [ring and 2worm.] A cir- 
cular tetter, Wiſeman. 
To RINSE. v. a. [from rein, German. | 
1. To walh ; to cleanſe by wen 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of clothes. King. 
RINSER. /. [from rinſe.] Oue that waſhes 
or rinſes ; a waſher, © op 
RIOT, / [riorte, old French.] 
1. Wild and looſe feſtivity. Milos. 
2. A ſedition; an uproar, Milton. 
3. To run Rior. To move or act with- 
out controll or reſtraint. Swift, 
To RVOT. v. n. [riotter, old French. ] 
1. To revel; to be diſſipated in luxurious 
enj ments. : Daniel. 
2. To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous, Pope. 
3- To banquet luxuriouſly, 
4+ To raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 
RFOT ER. /. [from i.] 51 
1. One who is diffipated in luxury. 
2. One who raiſes an uproar. 
RVOTISE. ſ. [from riot.] Diſſoluteneſs ; 
luxury, 8 0. 


RIS 


RTOTOUS. #: [rirreur, French.) | 
1. Luxurious; wanton ede, feſtive. 


roten. 
2. Seditious; turbulent. 0 e 
RIOTOUSLY. ad. {from f 
1. Luxuriouſly; with licentious luxury, 


Eceluſ. 
2. Seditiouſly; turbulently. 
RYOTOUSNESS. . {from rieous.] The 
ſlate of being riotous. | 
To RIP. v. a. (hny pan, Saxon, ] 
1. To tear; to lacerate ; to cut aſunder 


by a continued act of the knife. Dryden. 
2. To take away by laccration or cutting. 
Otæway. 


3. To diſcloſe ; to ſearch out; to tear up; 
to bring to view, Hooker. Clarendon. 
RIPE, a. [ pips, Saxon; rip, Dutch, ] 


1. Brought to perfection in growth; ma- 


ture. Alton 
2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. 
p Shak aare: 
3. Complete; proper for uſe. Shakeſpeare 
4. Advanced to the perfection of any qua 
den 
5. 7 Finithed ; conſummate. 2 
d. Brought to the point of taking eſſect; 


fully matured. Addiſon. 
7. Full ully qualified by gradual improvement. 
Dryden 


To RIPE. v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen ; 
to grow ripe ; to be matured. Donne 
To RIPE. v. 4. To mature; to make ripe 


Shale. 
RIPELY. ad, [from ripe.] Mature * 
the ſit time. Shak Peare 


To RYPEN. v. u. [from-ripe.] To grow 
ripe. Bacon. 
be ren v. a. To mature 3 to make 


Pope. Swift. 
RI'VENESS. { [Yrom ripe.) hg 


1. The ta e of being ripe ; 

's pe Sees; 
"2: Full growth. Denham. 
3. n completion. Haater. 


35 Fitneſs; qualification. 

RVPPER. £ (from rip * Bir nnrd who * 
one who tears; one w 

To RVPPLE.-v. . To fret on the furface 


as water ſwiftly running. 


RIPTOWEL. ( A 


„ given to 
a aſter WEPINE 


their lord's 
Bailey. 


To „ RISE. v. 1. pret. ſe art riſen. 


Cruran, Saxon; reiſen, Du 


1. To change a jucerit or recumbent, to an 


erect poſture, Shakeſpeare. 

2. To get up from reſt. Daniel's Crus. 
3. To get up from a fall. Milton. 

4. T0 Fring; to grow up. Milton. 


5. To gain ovation of rank or fortune. 
vo To fell, U 


„„ „ ECL ̊U —— — 


[ eviticus, 


RIT 


7. To aſcend ; to move upward. "Werotor, 
8. To break out from below the horizon, 
2s the ſun. Milton. 
9. To take beginning ; to come into exiſt 
ence, or notice. 

10. To begin to act. e 

11. To appear in view. 22 
12. To change a ſtation ; to quit a ſ e. 


Kiolles, 
13. To be excited j to be produced. ; 


14. To break into military commotions 3 
to make inſurrections. Pope. 
15. To be rouſed; to be excited to action. 


Eecl. 
16. To make hoſtile attack. Deuteronmy, 


2 To grow more or greater wy 're- 


ilton . 


18. To increaſe in price. Locke, 
19. To be i im Tatler . 
20. To elevate the ſtile. | Roſe 1 
— To be revived from ** tbeco. 
- To come by chance. | 1 Spenſer. 
. To be elevated in ſituation. - Dryden, 
RISE from the verb.] ö 
e act of riſing, 


4 The act of — from the ground. 
Bacon. 

3. Eruption; aſcent. | Bacon. 
| 45 =u_ that favours the act of mounting 
Creech. Locke. 

aer n 
Appearance of of we ſun in the caſt. 


reſ A 
. Enereaſe of 2 Lol. 
9 Beginning; origin. ||. Locke. 
evation ; encreaſe of ſound.. Bacon, 
RISER. 7 Len * J One that riſes. - 
Chapman. 
RISIBYLITY. [. [from 22 The quality 
of laughing. Arbuthnot, 
RVSIBLE. a. ibis, Latin.) 220! 

I. Having the faculty or 2 of laugh- 
ing. Gov. of the Tongue. 
4 2. Ridiculous ; ; — 1 * 

ISK. ri , r rie 0, Spaniſh. 4 
- zard; SLING = South. 
To RISK. v. 4. [riſquer, Fr.] To hazard ; 
do put to chance; to endan 3 
RISKER. /. [from rift. ] He who ri; ? 

is er. 
RITE. ſ. {rit,, Fr. ritvs, Latin:}/ Solemn 
act of * external obſervance. 


Hammond. 
RVUTUAL.. 4. [rituel, French.} - Solemnly 


certmonious; done according to ſome reli- 
gious inſtitution. _ 


RITUAL. / [from the adj. } A 
- which the rites and obſervances reiion 
are ſet down. on. 
RITUALIST, . [from Ps Ong W 
RIV AGE, 


ee in an 


R OA 
RIVAGE. , French. ] A bank ; a eouſt. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
RIVAL. /. vat, Latin, ] 
1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame t 
which another man purſues ; a competi- 
tour. | Dryden. 
2: A competitour in love. Sidney. 
RTVAL. a Standing in competition; mak- 
ing the ſame claim; emulous. Shakeſpeare. 
To RV VAL, v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To ſtand in competition with another; 


to oppoſe. South, 
2. To cmulatez to endeavour to equal or 
excel. Dryden. 
To RVVAL. v. . To be competitours. 
Shakeſpeare. 
RIVA'LITY.7 . [rivalitas, Latin.} Com- 
RIVVALRY. : petition ; emulation. 
YO Addiſon. 
RIVALSHIP. /. [from -.] The ftate 


or character of a rival. 
To RIVE. v. 4. part. river. My x, broken, 
Saxon; river, Dutch.] To fplit; to 
cleave 3 to divide by a blunt inſtrument, 


To RIVE. v. . To be ſplit ; to be divided 
by violence. M vodlæuard. 
To RIVE. for derive or dirt. Shakeſpeare. 


To RIVVEL. v. 4. eile d, Saxon.} To 
contract into wrinkles and corrugations. 


F , Dryden. 

RVVEN. part. of rive. 
RIVER. 7. [ riviere, French. ] A land cur» 
rent of water bigger than a brook. Addiſon. 
RIVER-DRAGON. ſ. A crocodile. A 
name given by Milton to the king of Egypt. 
RIVER-GOD. /. Tutelary deicy of a river. 
Arbuthnot 


RIVER- HORSE. /. Hippopotamus. ü 


Milton. 
RVVET. /. A faſtening pin clenched at both 
ends, Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 


To RI'VET. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with rivets, Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. To faſten ſtrongly; to make immove- 
able, Congrove. 
RVVULET, F{. (rn, Latin.] A fmall 
river; a brook; a ſtreamlet. Bentley. 
RIXDO'LLAR. ſ. A German coin, worth 
about four ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling, 
ROACH. /. A fiſh; he is accounted the 
water ſheep, for his ſimplicity and fooliſh- 
neſs, Walton, 
ROAD. ſ. Lade, French. ] 


1. Large way; path. Suckling. 
2. [Rad, Fr.] Ground where ſhips — 
anchor. Sandys. 
3. Inrode; incurſion. Knolls. 
4 222 be On Milton. 
To, ROAM, v.,n, [romigare, Italian. ] To 


wander without any certain purpoſe; to 
ramble z to rove. . 


ROB 


To ROAM. v. 4. To range; to wander 
over. Milton. 

ROA'MER. ſ. [from roam.] A rover; a 
rambler ; a wanderer. 

ROAN. a. [onen, French. ] Bay, ſorrel, or 
black, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed 
very thick. | F.rriers Dic. 

To ROAR. v. . [nanan, Saxon. 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt. 
| Dryden. 
2. To cryin diſtreſs, Shakeſprare. 
3. To ſound as the wind or ſea, Pope. 
4. To make a loud noiſe, 
ROAR. /. {from the verb.] 
1. The cryot the lion or other beaſt, 
2. Anoutcry of diſtreſs. 
3. A elamour of merriment. Shakeſpeare, 
4. The ſnand of the wind or ſea. 
5 An loud noiſe. | D . 

ROA'RY. @. [better roy; rores, Latin. | 
Dewy. b Fairfax. 

To ROAST, v. a. [reften, German; x« - 
nor cos, Saxon, roaſted, } „ 

1. To dreſs meat, by turning it round be- 


fore the fire. Swift. 

2. To impart dry heat to fleſh, Swwije., 
3. Todreſs at the fire without water. 

Bacon, 

4- To heat any thing viokntly. SBA. 

ROAST. tor roaſted. Priar. 


To rule the ROAST. To govern ; to ma- 
nage; to prelide. Skakeſpeare. 
ROB. /. Inſpiſlated juices, —Arbwebnets 
To ROB. v. a. [rober, old Fr. roabbare, 
Italian.] 
1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful 
force; to plunder. Addiſer., 
2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething 
bad. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take away unlawfully, acon. 
RO/BBER. /. [from ve] A thief ; one that 
robs by force, or ſteals by ſecret means. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
RO'/BBERY. /. [robberis, old French. | Theft 
perpetrated by force or with ig; 


ROBE./. ſrobbe, Fr. olle, Iialan. ] A gown 
of ſtate; a dreſs of dignity. & are. 
To ROBE. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs 


pompcuſly ; to inveſt. Pope. 
ROBERT. /. An herb, 
ROBE'RSMAN, 7 / In the old 2 
ROBERTSMAN. $ a fort of bold 


ſtout robbers or night thieves, ſaid to be ſo 

called from Robi 45 
ROBIN. . rubecula, 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST.$ La 

ſo named from his red breaſt. i, 1, 
ROBOREOUS. 4. [robur, Latin. ] 


of oak. 
ROBUSTIOUS. . (reluftus, Latin. 
1. Strong; 
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ROD 


7. Strong; ſinewy; vigorous; forceful. 


| Mien. 
1 2. Boiſterous; violent; unwieldy. Dryd. 
4 3. Requiring ſtrength. Locle. 
U ROBU'ST'NESS. /. | from rebuſ.] Strength; 
vigour. | Artlutbnet. 

” ROCAMBO'LE. / A fort of wild garlick. 

Arbuthnot. 


ROCHE-ALUM. . [rache, Fr. a rock.] 
A purer kind of aſum. 


ROCHET, /. cet, Fr. rocus, low Lat. ] 
r. A ſurplice; the white upper garment 


of the prieſt officiating. _ Clavdard. 
2. A fiſh, Ainſworth, 
ROCK. rec, roche, French. . 


1. A vaſt maſs of ſtor. e. Pope. 

2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
3. Adiſtaff held in the hand, from which 

the wool was ſpun by twirling a ball be- 

low. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To ROCK. v. a. [rocquer, French. 

1. To ſhake; to move backward and for- 


ward, Poyle. 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure 
W 4 Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. Shakeſpeare. 
To ROCK. 4 n. To be violently . 
to reel to and fro. Young. 


ROCK-DOE. ſ. A ſpecies of deer. Grew. 
ROCK-RUBY. /. The garnet, when it is 
of a very 22 but not deep red, and has 
a fair caſt of the blue. Hill. 
ROCK-SALT, ſ. Mineral ſalt. bodo. 
ROCK ER /. [from rock.] One who rocks 
the eradle. Dryden 
ROCKET /. [rocherto, Italian.] An arti- 
ficial firework, being a cylindrical caſe of 
paper filled with nitre, charcoal and ſul- 
phur, and which mounts in the air to a 
conſiderable height, and there burſts. Add. 


ROCKET. /. a plant. Miller. 
RO'CKLESS, a. {from rock.] 22 
dut rocks. ryden. 


RO/CKROSE. /. [rock and roſe.) A plant. 
ROCKWORK. /, [rock and work. } Stones 
in mortar, in imitation of the aſperi- 


ties of rocks, Aadiſon. 
ROCKY a. [from rect] 

1. Full of rocks. Sandys. 
2. Reſcmbling a rock. Milton. 
3. Hard; ſtony; obdurate. Sl aieſpeare, 

ROD: , ve, Dutch. | . 
1. Along twig. Boyle. 

a. A kind of ſcepter, Shakeſpeare. 


Any thing long and fl-nder. Granville. 
KR + Aw inſlrument for meaſuring. Arluth, 
5. An inſtrument of corretio made of 
A - 1 5 | n. Spenſer. 
RODE. pret. of ride. Maron 
RODOMONTA DE. /. [from a hero of 
Arioſto, called Reodymente.] An empty 

| noiſy bluſter or boat; à rant. 


5 
| ; 


ROL 
To RODOMON TA DE. . . ſſrom the 
noun.] To brag thraſonically ; to boaſt 
like Rodomonte. *. 
ROE. ſ. [ ra, ra deop, Saxon.) 
1. A ſpecies of deer. Arlutlnot. 
2." The female of the hart. Candys, 
ROR. /. Commer 4p og rone 5 ram, Dan.] 
The Tee of fiſh. * Shakeſpeare, 
ROGATION. /. ſrogation, French, I Li- 
tany; ſupplication Hoster Taylor. 
ROGA'TION-WEEK. ſ. The week imme- 
_ diately preceding Whitſunday : the Mon- 
day, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called ro- 
gation days, becauſe of the extraordina 
prayers and proceſſions then made for the 
fruits of the carth, or as a preparation for 
the devotion of holy Thurſday. Dies. 
ROGUE. , [of uncertain etymology.} * 
1. A wandering beggar ; a vagrant ; a va» 
gabond. Pacon. 
2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a vilkin ; 
a thiet. South. 
3. A name of ſlight tenderneſs and endear- 
ment. + + » Shakeſpeare. 


4. A wap. | 
To ROGUE, v. . [from the noun. 
1. To wander; to play the vagabond. Car. 
2. To play knaviſh tricks 
ROGUERY. ,. [from rogue. ] | 
1. The life of a vagabond, Doane. 
2. Knaviſh tricks. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Wagpery ; arch tricks. 
RO/GUESHIP. / {from rogue. ] The qua- 
lities or perſonage of a rogue. Dryden. 
RO/GUISH. . |trom rogue. ] ] 
1. Vagrant; A er. 
2. Knaviſh; fraudulent. Juni. 
3. Waggiſh; wanton; lightly * 


O0u 8s. , 4 
RO'GUISHLY. "ad. [from .] Like 
a rogue Kknaviſhly [ — x } 
RO'GUISHNESS. /. [from roguiſh.] The 
qualities of a rogue. 
RO'GUY. a. [from rogue.] Knaviſh ; wan- 
ton. : 5 L'Eftrange. 
To ROFT. v. a. [rifter, Iſlandick, 
To ROI'STER. I a violent man.] To be- 
have turbulently; to act at diferction; to 
be at free quarter; to bluſter. Shakeſpeare. 
ROT'STER, or roifterer, ſ. [from the verb.] 
on wry „brutal, lawleſs, bluſtering 


To ROLL. v. a. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch. 
1. To move any thing by volutation, or 
ſucceſlive application of the different parts 
of the ſurface, to e _ 
2. To move any thing roun n its axis 

J ; N 'f 1 Milton. 
3. To move in a circle. Milton, 
4. To produce a periodical revolution. 
5. To wrap round upon itſelf. © - 
6. To enwrap; to involve in bandage: 


Wiſeman. 
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7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 

Peacham. 

8. To pour in a ſtream or waves. Pope. 
To ROLL, v n. 

1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive applica- 

tion of all parts of the ſurface to the 


ground. Temclle. 

2. To run on wheels. Dryden. 
3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Dryden, 

4. To move with appearance of circular 

direction. | Milton. Dryden. 

Pope. 


To float in rough water. 
FI To move as waves or volumes of water, 
Pope. 

7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuoully. 


Prior. P . 

$. To revolve on its axis. _ danch 

9. To be moved tumultuonſly, Milton. 
ROLL. /. [(from the _— 

1. The act of rolling; ſtate of being 


rolled. 

2. The thing rolling. Thomſon, 
3. Maſs made round. Addiſon, 
4- Writing rolled upon itſelf. Spenſer, 


5. A round body rolled along. Mortimer, 
6. [ Rotulus, Latin, ] Publick writing. 
7. A regiſter ; a catalogue. Sidney. Davies. 
. Chronicle. den. 
Shakeſpeare. 
10. Part; office, L' Eftrange. 
ROLLER. ſ. {from roll. 
heavy ſtone to level walks. Hamm. Ray, 
2. Bandage; fillet. Sharp. 
round piece of wood tapering at each end, 
with which paſte is moulded. M iſeman. 
Which, whey a ball rolls into a certain 
ſe Jum it wias. Arbuthnot, 


Ezra. Hale. 

9. Warrant. 

1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 
RO/LLINGPIN. /. [rolling and pin.} A 
RO'LLYPOOLY. /. A ſort of game, in 

MAGE. , {ramage, French.] A tu- 


mule ; a'buttle ; an active and tumultuous 
ſearch for any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
ROMANCE. 7 [roman, French ; romanza, 
3 fable of the middle 
1. m ages; a 
tale of wild adventures in war and — 
Milton. Waller. Dryden. 
2. A lie; a fiction 
To ROMANCE. v. . [from the noun.] 
To lie; to forge. 
ROMA'NCER. /. [from romance. ] A lier; 
a forger of tales. Tate. 
To ROMANIZ E. v. @. { from roman. Fr.] 
To latinize; to fill with modes of the Ro- 
man ſpeech. | Dryden. 
ROMA'NTICE, 2. [from romance. ] 
2. Reſembling the tales of romances ; wild. 


# 


2» +05 "wth falſe. 


Vor. 


ROO 


3. Fanciful ; full of wild » Thomſon. 
RO/MISH, a. [from Rome.] Popiſh. Ayl. 
ROMP. /. 8 

1, A rude, aukward, boiſterous, untaught 


girl. Arvuthmot, 
2. Rough rude play. Thomſon. 
To ROMP., v. =. To play rudely, noiſily. 
and boiſterouſly, Swift. 


RONDEAU. . A kind of ancient poetry, 
commonly conſiſting of thirteen verſes; of 
which cig have one rhyme and five ano- 
ther : it is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 
ginning of the rendeau is repeated in an 
equivocal ſenſe. 

RO'NDLES. /. [from reund.] A round 


maſs: P cac ham. 
RO NION. /. A fit bulky woman. 
Shakeſpeare. 


RONT. / An animal ſtinted in the growth. 
ROOD. , [from rod.) 1 


x. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare 
meaſure. Swift. 
2. A pole; a meaſure of ſixteen feet and a 
half in long meaſure. Mikon. 
3- The croſs. Shakeſpeare. 

ROOF, ſ. [hpox, Saxon.] | 
1. The cover of a houſe. Sidney. 
2. The vault ; the inſide of the arch that 
covers a building. Hooker. 


3. The palate; the upper part of the 
mouth, 


acon. 

To ROOF. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To cover with a roof. Creech. 
2. To incloſe in a houſe. Shakeſpeare. 


ROOF. . [from ref.] Having roots, 
D 
ROOK. Lauer Saxon. ] 
b 


1. A reſembling a crow : it feeds not 
on carrion ; but grain. Dryden. 
2. A mean man at cheſs. Dryden, 
3. Acheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow, 
Wycherly. 

To ROOK. v. =. To rob; to cheat. | 
Hudibras. 


* . [from rook.] A nurſery of 
TOOKS, . 
ROO'KY. 2. Inhabited by rooks, 
— 
ROOM, ſ. [pum, Saxon; um, Gothick.] 
1. Space ; extent of place, Milton. 
2. — of place unoccupied. Bentley. 
3. Way unobſtructed. Creech. 


22 


4. Place of another; ſtead. 
5- Unobſtructed opportunity. 
6. An apartment in a hou 


ROO'MAGE. /. {from . 1 3} Jace 
off 


ROO'MINESS. /. [from roomy. Space 3 
quantity of extent. | | 
$M ROOMY 


: 


Trevoux. | 
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ROOM. a. [from m.] Spacious ; wide; 

large. Dryden. 

ROOST, ſ. ſh; og, Saxon. 
1. That on which a bird fits to fleep. 

Dryden. 

2. The act of ſleeping, Derham. 

To ROOST. v. . {roficn, * 

1. To ſleep as a bird. L"Eftrange. 
2. To lod In burleſque. 

ROOT, ſ. [rit, Swediſh ; rod, Daniſh, ] 
1. That part of the plant which reſts in 
the ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with 
nouriſhment, Evelyn. Bacon, 
2, The bottom; the lower part. Milton. 
3. A plant of which the root is eſculent. 

, Watts. 

4. The original; the firſt cauſe. Davies, 
$ The firſt anceſtor, Shakeſpeare. 
Fixed reſidence. den. 
7. Impreſſion ; durable eſſect. Hooker, 

To ROOF. », n. | from the noun. ] 

1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the 
earth. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To turn up earth. 

TO ROOT. v. 3. from the noun.] 

1. To fix deep in the earth. Dryden. 
2. To impreſs deeply. Cath. 
3. To turn up out of the ground; to radi- 
cate z to extirpate. Ralcigh. 
4. To deſtroy; to baniſh. Granville, 

ROO'TED. 4. from rot.] Fixed; deep 


radical. Ham mor d. 
ROO'TEDLY. ad. {from rooted | Deeply ; 
ſtrongly. Shakeſpeare. 


ROO'1Y. ad. [from rot.] Full of roots. 

ROPE. /. [a, Sax. reep, nn, Dutch.] 
1. A cord; a ſtrive; a halter, Hudibras. 
2. Any row of things depending; as, a 
rope of onjons. 

Ho ROPE v. n. [from the noun.] To draw 
out into viſcoſitics ; to concrete into gluti- 
nous filaments. Dryden, 

ROVEDANCER. ſ. [rope and dancer. j An 
artiſt who dances on « rope. Wilkins. 

RO'PINESS . 

lutinouſneſs, 

RO/PEMAKER, or reer. ſ. [repe and maker. ] 
One who makes ropes to {cl 

Shakeſpeare. 

RO'PERY. /. [from rope.] Rogue's tricks. 

22 Shakeſpecre. 

RO/PETRICK. ſ. [rope and trick] Pro- 

bably rogne's tricks; tricks that deſerve 


the halter. Shakeſpeare. 
RO'PY. a. [ from repe.] Viſcous ; tenacious ; 
glutinous, Dryden. 


| ry 
RON ET AURE. , [French.] A Cloak 


for men. ay. 
'RORA”TION, ſ. Cn, Latin. ] A falling 
of dew. 
RO RID. ſ. [reridus,' Lat.] Dewy. Breton. 
RORT FF OUS, 4. Let, and fero, Latin. ] 
Producing dew, is, 


[from ropy.] Vufcolity ; * 


ROT 


RORTFLUENT. 2. [Ves and fue, Latin. 
Flowing with dew. Di#. 
RO'SARY. . [reſarium, Latin.| A bunch 
of beads, on which the Romaniſts number 
their prayers, Cleaveland, Taylor. 
RO'SCID. a, [roſcidus, Latin.] Dewy; 


abounding with dew. Bacon. 
ROSE, /. [roſe, Fr. roſa, Latin.] A flower. 
iſdem. 

To ſpeak under the Ros x. To ſpeak any 


thing with fafety, ſo as not atterwardto 


be diſcovered. Prown. 
ROSE pret. of riſe, Milton. 
ROSEATE, a. [from roſe. ] 

1. Roſy ; full of roſes. Pope. 


2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 
RO'SED. a. | from the noun. ] Crimſoned ; 


fluſhed. Shakeſpeare. 
RO'SEMARY. ſ. [roſmarinus, Latin.} A 
plant, Miller. 


ROSE-NOBLE. ſ. An Engliſh gold coin, 
in value anciently ſixteen ſhillings, 

| Camden, 

RO'SE-WATER. ſ. [roſe and water.] Wa- 

ter diſtilled from roſes, Wiſeman. 


RO'SET. /. [from roſe.] A red colour for 


painters, Peac bam. 
ROSIER. /. [rofier, French.] A roſebuſh. 
Spenſer. 


RO SIN. /. [Creſne, Fr. refira, Latin. ] | 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine ;- a juice of the 


pine. a Garth. 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables 
that diſſolves in ſpirit. Arbuthror. 


To ROYIN. 2. 4. {from the noun, } To 
rub with roſin. 


. a. {from ein.] Reſembling 
roſin. ä 
RO'SSEL. /. Light land. Mortimer. 
RO'STRATED. a. [retratus, Lat.] Adorned 
with beaks of ſhips. Arbutbnot. 
RCSTRUM. |. [Latin.] 
1. The beak ef a bird, 
2. The beak of a ſhip. 
3- The ſcatfold whence orators harangued, 
Addiſon. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alem- 
bicks, Quincy. 
RO SV. a. [roſcus, Latin.) Reſembling a 
role in bloom, beauty, colour, or fragraiſce, 
Dryden. Prior. 
To ROT. v. =. [noran, Saxon; rotten ; 
Dutch. ] To putrefy ; to loſe the coheſion 
ol its parts. .  Waedward. 
To ROT. v. a. To make putrid; to bring 


to corruption. Dryden. 

ATI from the verb.] ̃ 
1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which 
their lungs are waſted. Ben TFobnſon, 
2. Putretaction; putrid decay. Philips. 
ROT ART. a, Crata, Latin.] Whirlingtas 
a wheel, Didi. 


RO 


R O U 


RO n 4. [retatus, Latin.] Whirled 
round. 

ROTA'TION. /. [rotation, French ; rotatio, 
Latin.] The act of whirling round like a 
wheel. Newton, 

ROT ATOR,f . [ Latin. ] That which gives a 


circular motion. Wiſemon, 
ROTE. . not, Saxon, merry. 
1. A harp; a lyre. Spenſer. 


2. Words uttered by mere memory with- 
out meaning; memory of words without 
comprcehenſion of the ſenſe. 

Hudibras. Swift. 
To ROTE. v. a. To fix in the memory, 


without informing the underſtanding. 


Shakeſpeare. 
RO'TGUT. 1 Bad beer. Harvey. 
ROTHER-NAILS. ſhipwrights, 


1 Among 
nails with very full heads uſed for faſten- 
ing the rudder irons of hips. Bailey. 
'RO'TTEN, 4. [from rer.] 
1. Putrid : carious ; putreſcent. Sandys. 
2. Not firm; not yas $ are. 
3. Not ſound; not hard. nolles. 
RO'TTENNkS. /. | from rorren,] State of 
being rotten ; carioutueſs ; putrefaction. 
Wiſeman, 
ROTUND. a. [retundus, Latin.] Round; 
circular ; ſpherical. __ . 
ROTUNNDIFOLIOUS. a. [rotundus, and fe- 
ſium, Latin, ] Having round leaves, 
ROTU'NDITY. /{. [rotunditas, Lat. roten - 
dite, Fr. from retund.] Roundneſs; ſphe- 
ricity z circularity. Bentley. 
RO TUN DO. .. Lende, Italian. J A build. 
ing formed round both in the inſide and 
outlide 3 ſuch as the Panthcon at Rome, 
Trevoux. 
To ROVE. v. n [r:fver, Daniſh.) To 
ramble ; to range ; to wander, Wars, 
To ROVE. v.s. To wander over. 


| | Milton, Gay. 
ROVER. .. [from rove.] | 
1. A wanderer; a ranger, 
2. A fickle iuconſtant man, 
3. A robber; a pirate, Bacon, 
4. At Rovers. Without any particular 
aim. Seuth. 
| ROUGE. 1. Cn French.) Red paint, 
ROUGH. g. [h,.ub, h,.uhze, Saxon; rouze, 
Dutch ] 
. Not ſmooth ; rugged ; having inequa- 
lities on the ſurface. Burnet, 
2. Auſtere to the taſte ; as rough wine, 
3- Harſh to the car, Pope, 
4. Rugged of temper ; inclegant of man- 
ners; not ſoft. N 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy 
ion. rendon. 


6. Harſh to the mind ; ſevere. Locke. 


7. Hard featured ; not delicate. Dryden. 
8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art, 
Milten. 


9. Terrible; dreadful, 


* 


R OU 


10. Rugged; diſordered in appearance; 
coarſe, | P 
11. Tempeſtuous; ſtormy ; boiſterous. 
Shake peares 
To ROU'GHCAST. v. 4. [rough and ceft.] 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance; 
to form with aſperities and incqualitios. 
Cleaveland. 


2. To form any thing in its firſt rudi- 
ment. D 


ROU'GHCAST. /. [reugh and caff. 
1. A rude model; a form in its rudiments, 
2. A kind of plaiſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe very uneven on the 


ſurface. 2 
ROU'GHDRAUGHT. , [| rougb and 
draught,} A draught in its rudiments, 


Dryden. 

To ROU'GHDRAW. ». 2. [rough and 
draw.) To trace courſely. Dryden. 
To ROU'GHEN. v. a. [from rough.) To 


make rough. S$wiſt. 
To ROU'GHEN. v. =, To grow rough. 
Tk omſen, 


To ROUGHHEW. S. a. [rough and J.] 
To give to any thing the firſt appearance 


of form, Hudibras. 
ROUG'HHEWN. particip. a. 


1. Rugged; unpoliſhed ; uncivil; unre- 


fined. Bacon, 

2. Not yet nicely finiſhed. Havel, 
ROUG'HLY. ad. | from rough. 

1. With uneven ſurface ; with aſperities 


on the ſurface, 
2. Harſhly; uncivilly ; rudely. Spenſer. 
3. Severely ; without tenderneſs, Dryden, 
4. Auſterely to the taſte, 
FH Boiſterouſly ; tempeltuouſly. 
- Harſhly to the car, 
ROU'GHNESS. /. [from rough, ] 
1. Superficial aſperity ; uncvcnneſs of ſur- 


face. Boyle, 
2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. Brown, 
3. Taſte of aſtringency. Spetator. 
4. Harſhacſs to the car. Dryden. 


5. Ruggedneſs of temper : coarſcnets of 
manners; tendency to rudeueſs. Denham, 
6. Abſence of delicacy. Addiſon. 
7. Severity ; violence of diſcipline. 
8. Violence of operation in medicines. 
9. Unpolithed or unfinithed ſtate. 
10. Inclegance of dreſs ot appearance, 
11. Tempcltuouſneſs ; ſtormancls, 
12. Coarſeneſs of features, 
ROUGHT. old pret. of reach. Reached, 
Shakeſpeare. 
To ROU'GHWORK. v. a. [rough and 
work. ] lo work coarſely over without the 


leaſt nice: y. Moxon. 
ROUNCEVAL. /. See PNA. Fer. 
ROUND. a, ['s „French; rende, Italian. ] 
J, Cylindr al. Milton. 

5 $M 2 2. Circus 


R OU 


2. Circular. NM on. 
3. Spherical; orbieular. Milton. 
4. Smooth; without deſect in ſound. 
Peacbam. 
g. Not broken Arluthnot. 


6. Large; not inconſideral ile. Addiſon. 


9* Plain ; clear; fair; candid; open. Sacon. 
Addi 


8. uick ; briſk. 
205 55 tree without delicacy 


; almoſt rough. 
ROUND. 
1. A cirele; a ſphere; an orb. —_ 
2. Rundle ; ſtep of a ladder. 
Government of the Ten 
4- The ume in which any thing has p 4 


firſt. 
4. A revolution ; a courſe ending at the 


point where it began, HSmi'h. 
5. A walk performed d or offi- 
eer, to ſurvey a certain del. 
ROUND. ad. 
1. Every way 3 on all 28 deut. 
2. In a revolution. Adiiſon. 
3. Circularly. Milton. 
4. Not in a direct line. ; Pope. 
ROUND. prep, | 
1. Onevery ſide of Milton. 
2. About ; circularly Wovf. Dryden. ' 
3. All over. - Dryden.” 
To ROUND, v. a, 
"I" To ſurround ; to encircle. Prier. 
2+ To make ſpherical or circular. Ch 
3. To raiſe to a relief. 2 
4. To move about any thing, Milton. 
p. To mould into ſmoothneſs. Swift. 
To ROUND. v. u. 0 
1. To grow round in xc inch 2 6} ak 
5 To whiſper. - Bacon. 
To go rounds. Milton. 
ROUNDABOUT. 4, : 
1. Ample; extenſive. Locke, ' 
2. Indirect ; looſe, Felton. 


ROU'NDEL. 7 
ROUNDELAY. T + 
1. [Rondelet, French.] A kind 
cient poetry. fe 
2. Around form or figu re. 
RON DER. 
ference; ineſo Shakeſj 
ROUN/DHEAD. [. round and 225 
puritan, ſo named from the pructice * 
en. among them of cropping their 
air round. Spectra tor. 
ROU'NDHOUSE. /. — ay bouſe.} The 
_ * conſtables priſon, in which 
perſons, found 1 in the treat, arc contnes. 


owwel. 


1A 


ie dey uns a. [from rw. Stew at 
approaching to roundneſs, 55 


round; 
ROUNDL „ad. [from raund.] | 
_ n form ; * a round manger, 


4 518 


0 \ 
a" * 1 o 'L; 8 : -+% *, 


through all hands, and comes back y the 
rior. 


Tv ROW. v. #. [Hopan, Saxon.) 


of an- 
Spenſer, 


/ 9 Saad] Circum- 
ſure 


iſorderly © 


ROY 


2. Openly; plainly without reſerve. 


Hyd. 
3. —— 1 3 with ſpeed. «+ Locke. 
4. Com to the c uſ- 

Ne is ; purpote 3 Beute. 
ROUNDNESS. S. {from round ] 

7. Circularity ; ſphericity ; "cylindrical 
form. . Watts; 
2. Smoothneſs. Spenſer. 


3 F Honeſty ; openneſs; vigpryils mea- 


10 ROUSE, v. 4. 
1. To wake from reſt. Pope. 
2. To excite to thought or action. 
Addiſom,  Atterbury. 
3. To put into action. Spenſer. 
4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. 


Sb re. 
To ROUSE. VU. . er 


1. To awake trom flumber, Pape. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Shaleſpeare. 

ROUSE. 7 [raſch, German .] A doſe of 
liquor rather too large, Shakeſpeare. 
ROV'SER: from 510 One who rouſes. 


ROUT. , Lor, Dutch 
1. A clamorous titude ; a rabble ; a 

tumultuous croud. © 2 Roſcommon. 

2. Confuſion of any army defeated or dif- 

. perſed. Daniel. 
To ROUT. v. . To diſſipate and put into 
confuſion by defeat. Clarendon. 
To ROUT. v. ». To afſetuble in clamorous 
and tumultuous crouds. Bacon! 
ROUTE. FE [youte, French. ] Road ; 89. | 


ROW, ſ. [reth, German.] A rank or file ; ; 
a number of things ranged in a line. 
* 8 enſer. 
o im- 
pe a veſſel in the water by dars. Cay. 
To ROW, v. a. To drive or help forwa;d 


by oars. 5 en 
RO WEL. /. [rovelle, French.] 


1. The point of a ſpur turning on an axis. 


.  Peacham, 
2. A ſeton; aroll of hair or filk put into 


a wound to hinder it from healin and 
provoke a diſcharge. 10 


To ROWEL. v. a. To bares through the 
- ſkin, and keep the wound open by arowel. 


Mortimer. 


ROWEN. /. A field kept up till after Mi- 


chaelmas. Tuſſer. 
ROW ER. /. [from row. ] Ong that ma- 


nages an bar. Addiſon. 
ROYAL. a. Uri, French. ] 
i. 1 Kiogly ; belonging to a king; becom- 
ing a king; . r Granville, 
2: Swoble illuſtrious. hay care. 
RO'YALIST. . * * ] Adherent 
to a king, | Font: 


* | | | : To RO x- 


1 1 0 


RUB 


To RO YALIZE. v. 4. [from regal. To 


make royal. Shakeſpeare, 
RO'YALLY. ad. [from reya/.] In a kingly 


manner; regally ; as becomes a king. 


RO/YALTY. /. reine, French.] 
1. Kingſhip ; character of office of a king. 
- bakeſpare. Lec L 
2. State of a king. | Prior. 
3. Emblems of royalty. Milton. 
To ROYNE. v. 4. [r9zner, Fr.] To gnaw; 


" to bite, 


* 


njer. 
O/YNISH. @. [rogneaux, Fr.] Paltry; 
i ; mean; Lr F Shakeſpeare. 


To RUB. v. 4. [rbubjo, Wellh ; reiben, 
© German, to as 
1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſs- 
ing ſomething over it; to icour ; to wipe; 
to pertricate. 

2. To touch ſo as to have nn of 
that which touches behind. iſen. 
3. To move one body upon another, 

' f Airrbuthnet. 

4- To obſtruct by collihon, Shakeſpeare. 


. To poliſh; to tetoueh. - South, 
4 To remove by friction. Colier. 
7. To touch hard. Sidney. 
. To Rus down. To clean or curry a 
horſe, _ Dryden. 
9. To Rus up, To excite; to awaken, 
4 7 South. N 
10. Jo Rus h. To poliſh ; to retouch. 
To RUB. v. . f 


1. To fret ; to make a friction. Dryden. 
2. To get through difficulties. 
* | L'Eftrange. 
from the verb.] 


UB. 
2 1. Colliſon; hinderance ; obſtructian. 
' | Shake peare. Craſbanv. 
2. Frication; act of rubbing, 


3. Inequality of ground, that hinders the 


motion of a bowl. , Shakeſpeare. 
4. Difficulty ; cauſe of uncaſineſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 


UB-STONE. ſ. [rub and fone.) A ſtone 
- to ſcour or ſharpen. Tuſſer 
RU'BBER. /. [from rub. ] 
1. One that rubs. 
2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. 


Swift. 

3- A coarſe file, Maxon . 
4- A game, a conteſt ; two games out of 
three. 4 7 Collier * 


5. A whetſtone. 

RUBVCAN. a. [rabican, Fr.] Rubican co- 

Jour of a horſe is one that is bay, ſorrel, 
ar black, with a light grey, or white up- 
— = 2 We Faxrier's Diet. 

'BB | 

RUBBISH | (from mb.) 

i x, Ruins of building ; fragments of mat- 
ter uſed in building. Wotton. Dryden, 
2. Confuſion ; mingled maſs. Arbutbuct. 


RUD 
3. Any thing vile and worthleſs. | 
RUBBLE-STONE. /. Stones rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the 


_ Woodward. 

RUBVCUND. 3. [rubicorde, Fr. rubicundu:, 

Lat.] Inclining to redneſs. 
RU'BLED. a. [from .] Red as a"ruby. 

Milton. 

RUBTFICK. @. [ruber, and facio, Latin. ] 

Making red. reto. 


RUEIFORNM. a, [ruber, Lat. and form.] 


Having the form of red. 
To RU'BLFY, v. a. 


evton. 


To make red. 


Brown. 
RU'BIOUS. 2. [rubens, Lat.] Ruddy; red. 
Not uſed. Shaksſpeare- 


 RU'BRICATED. «a, [from rubrica, Latin. ] 


Smeared with red. 

RU'BRICK. /. [rubrigue, Fr. rulrica, Lat.] 
Directions printed in books of law and in 
prayer books; ſowermed, becauſe they 
were originally diſtinguiſhed by being ia 
red ink. Stillingflect. 

RU'BRICK, a. Red, Newton. 

To RUBRICK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To adorn with red. 

RU'BY. /. [from ruber, Latin. ] 
1. A precious (tone of a red colour, next 
in hardneſs and value to a diamond, 


wake Peacham. 
2. neſs, Shakeſpeare, 
3- Any thing red. lton. 


4. A blain; a blotch : a carbuncle. 
RU'BY. 4. [from the noun.] Of a red co- 

lour. Shakeſ} ares 
RUCTA'TION. /. [ru&o, Lat.] A belch- 
ing ariſing from wind and indigeſtion, 
To - wah v. 4. [jiucu, Sax.] To make 


red. Sperſcr. 
RUDDER. /. [reder, Dutch. ] | 

1. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, 

by which its courſe is governed. Raleigh. 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the 

courſe, 
RU'DDINESS. , [from ruddy.] The qua- 

lity of z — * to 220 — 

RCD DLE. /. [rud«/, Iſlandick. ] Red earth. 

Wiedward. 

RUDDOCK. /. [rubecula, Latin.) A kind 

of bird. Carew. 
RU'DDY. @. [nu'tu, Saxon,] 

1. Approaching to redneſs; pale red. 
Otebay. 
2. Yellow. Dagan. 
RUDE. a. ne ve, Saxon ; rudi, Latin. ] 
* 1: Rough ; ſavage; coarſe of manners: 

uncivil ; brutal. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Violent ; tumultuous; boiſterous ; tur- 


bulent. Boyle. 

3. Harſh ; inclement. Walker 

4+ Ignorant ; raw; untaught, Mocton. 
Rugged; uneven ; ſhapeleſs. 

FI Ar 5 inclegant. Spenſer, 


7 Such 


R U F 


7. Sueh as may be done with ſtrength with - 
out art. D . 

RUDELY. d. [from rude:] | 
1. In a rude manner, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Without exaQneſs ; without nicety ; 


coarſely. 1 | 
3. Unſkilfully. ryden, 
4. Violently ; boiſterovfly. * Spenſer. 


RUDENESS. ſ. [radeſſe, French.] 
1. Coarſeneſs of manners; incivility. 
Swift. 
2. Ignorance; unſkilfulneſs. Hayward. 
3. Artlelineſs ; inelegance; coarſcneſs. 
: Spenſer. 
4. Violence; boiſterouſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Stormineſs ; rigour. Evelyn. 
RUDERARY. a. [rudera, Latin.] Belong- 
ing to rubbiſh, Di#. 
RUDERATION. /. In architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or little 
ſtones. 


RU/DESBY, /. [from rude. ] An uncivil 


turbulent fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
RUDIMENT. ſ. [rudimertur, Latin, ] 
1. The firſt principles; the firſt elements 


of a ſcience. | Milton. 
2. Ihe firſt part of education. Motion. 


3. The firlt, inacurate, unſlapen begin- 
ning. Philips. 
RUDI MENTAL. 2. [from rudiment.] Ini- 

tial ; relating to ſirſt princip':s. Spetrator. 
To RUE. v. 4. [Veo ran, Saxon. ] To 
- gnievefor; to regret; to lament. Donne, 
RUE. Leet, Lat } An herb called herb 


of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled = 


with it. More. 

RUE'FUL 2. (cue and fall.] Mournful; 
woful; forrowful. ryden. 

RUE FCLLV. ed. [from ru. faul.] Mourn- 
fully; ſorrowtully. More. 

RUE'EULNESS. /. [from ruefal.] Sorrow- 
falneſs ; mournfulneſs. 

RUELLE. g. [French.] A circle; an aſ- 
ſembly at a private houſe. Dryden. 
RUFF. /. 

r. A puckered linen ornament, formerly 


worn about the neck. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall river 6h. allen. 
3. A tate of roughneſs, Chapman. 

New ſtate. L' range. 


RU /FFIAN. /. Ian, Italian.] A brutal, 
beiſterous, mitchievaus fellow; a ent- 
thront; a robber; a murderer. 

' Hayward. Addiſon. 

RU'FFTAN. a. Prutal ; ſavagely boiſterous. 

| Pope. 

To RU'FFTAN, v. . [from the Weg 
To rage, to raiſe tumults; to play the 
ruſſian. | Shakeſpeare. 
o RUFFLE. v. a. [rryfelen, Dutth, to 
wrink!c.] | 
r. To diforder; toput out of form; to 
moke lefs ſmooth. 


Logic. 


RUI oF 


2. To diſcompoſe ; to diſturb; to put out 
of temper, Glanville. 
3+ To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. 

Hudibras, 
4. To throw diſorderly together. 


5. To contract into plaits. 
To RUFFLE. v. n. 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To bein looſe motion; to flutter, 
Dryden. 
3. To be rough; to jar; to be in conten- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 
RUFFLE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament. * 
5% Addiſon, 
2. Diſturbance; contention ; tumult. 
Watts. 
RUFTERHOOD. /. In falconry, a hood 
to be worn by a hawk when (he is firſt 


an. 


Addiſon. 


drawn 6 ; | Bailey. 
RUG. |; [rugger, Swediſh. 
1. A coaric nappy woolen cloth. 
Peacham. 
2. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed for mean 
beds. : Swiſt, 
3. A rough wooly dog. Shakeſpeare, 


RU'GGED, a. [rugger, Swediſh.] 
1. Rough; full of uncvenneſs and aſperity. 


Bentley, 
2. Not neat z not regular. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough, 


Seuth. 
4. Stormy; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; 
tempeſtuous. * 
5. Rough or harſh to the ear, ryden. 
6. Sour; ſurly ; diſcompoſed. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Violent; rude ? boiſterous, Hudibras, 
8. Rough; ſhagpy. | 12 
RU'GGEDLY. ad. [from rugged.] In a 
rugged manner. | 
RU'GGEDNESS. f. [from rugged. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged. 
2. Roughneſs ; alperity. Ray. 
RU GIN. . A nappy cloth. Wiſemen. 
RU'GINE. ,. [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon's 
raſp. Sharp. 
RUGO'SE. a. [rugoſus, Lat.] Full of wrin- 
kles Wiſeman, 
ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 


RUIN. /. 
or deſtruction of citics or edi. 


7. The f. 
fices. | 
2. The remains of a building demolifhed. 


Prior. 


7 
3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or for- 


tune ; overthrow. Dryden. 
4. Miſchief; bane. Mulan. 
To RUIN. v. 4. [ruiner, Fr.] . 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh, Dryden. 
2. To deſtroy; to deprive of felicity or 
fortune, k | ake. 


3- 10 


g wy 
FE. ata; #1 


RUM 


„ Tolmpoveriſh. 
To RUIN, . n, 


Addiſon, 


1. To fall in ruins; Milton. 
2. To run to ruin. Sondys. 


3- To be brought to poverty or — 


To RUINATE. v. @. [from ruin. ] 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irreco- 
verable. Bacon. 


RULINA'TION. /, Subverſion ; demolition. 
Camden 


RU'INOUS. 2. [rvinoſur, Latin ; ruineaux, 
French.) 


1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated; demoliſh- 


ed. Hayward. 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious; banetul; de- 
ſtructive. Swift. 


RU'INOUSLY, ad. {from ruinous.) K 
1. In a ruinous manner. 


2. Miſchievoully ; deſtructively. 


* Decay of Piety. 
RULE. /. [regula, Latin.] 2 
1. Goverument; empire; ſway ; ſupreme 
command, P bilips. 
2. An inſtrument by which lines are 
drawn. | South. 
3+ Canon; precept by which the thoughts 
or actions are di ected. Tillocſon. 

4+ Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To RULE. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To govern; to control; to manage 


with power and authority. D, yden, 
2. To manage. 1 Mac. 
- 3- To ſettle as by a rule. Atterbury. 


To RULE, v. =. To have power or com- 
mand. -  Tocke, 
RULER. /. from .] 
1. Governor; one that has the ſupreme 
command. Ralcigh. 
2. An inſtrument, by the direction of 
which lines are drawn, Maxon. 
RUM. /. : 
1. A country parſon. Swift. 
2. A kind of ſpirit diſtilled from moloſſes. 
To RUMBLE. v. . {rommelen, Dutch. ] 
To make a hoarſe low continued noiſe. 
Shake » Suckling. Roſcommon. 
RUMBLER, /. | trom ume. The perſon 
or thing that rumbles. 
RUMINANT. &. [ruminan;, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the property of chewing the . 
ay. 


To RUMINATE. v. 2. [rumino, Latin.] 


1, To chew the cud. Arbutbnot. 
2. To muſe; to think again and again. 
Fairfax. Wars. 
To RU'MINATE., v. g. [rumine, Latin. ] 
t. To chew over again. 
2. To muſe 0n; to meditate over and over 
again, Shakeſpeare, 


RUN 
RUMINA'TION. f. [ruminatio, Lat. from 


ruminate ] 


ee 3 property or act of chewing the 


. Arluthnuts 
2. Meditation; reflection. 
Shakeſpeare. Thomſon. 
To RU'MMAGE. v. a. [ranmen, German; 
rimari, Latin.] To ſearch ; to plunder 
to evacuate. N 


To RU'MMAGE. v. . To ſearch places. 


Swift. 
RUMMER. / [roemer, Dutch.] A glaſs; 
a drinking cup, Fil 


RUM OUR. /. {rumeur, Fr. rumor, Latin. }] 
Flying or popular report; bruit; fame. 


Milton. Dryden. 
To RUM OUR. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
report abroad; to bruit, Dryden. 


RU'MOURER. /. [from n 
ſpreader of news. bakeſpeare. 
RUM. ſ. [rumpf, German 
1. The end ot the backbone, 


2. The buttocks. Shatkeſpecre. 
To RUMPLE. v. 2. {rompelen, _ 
To cruſh or contract into incqualities an 

corrugations, Blackmore, 
RUMPLE. /. ſhaympolle, Saxon. ] Puc- 
ker ; rude plait, Dryden. 
To RUN. v. u. pret. ran. [y nan, Saxon : 
rennen, Dy 
1. To move 1{wiftly; to ply the legs in 
ſuch a minner, as that Loth feet arc at 
every ſtep off the ground at the ſame time; 
to paſs with very quick pace. Dryd. Swift. 
2. To uſe the legs in motion. Loeke. 
3. To move in a hurry. Hen. Yoknſon. 
4. To pace on the ſurface, not through 


the air, e Exedas. 
5 10 ru vio ently. D , Burnet. 
6. To take a — ſea, wy Acts. 
7. To contend in a race. Swift. 
8. To fly; not to ſtand, Shakeſprare. 


. To ſtream ; to flow. Bacon. Milton. 
10. To be liquid; to be fluid. 
| Bacon. Addi ſan. 
11. To be fuſible; to melt. Mcxon. 
12. To paſs; to proceed. Terple. Locke. 
13. To go away; to vaniſh. Aadiſen. 

14. To have a legal courſe; to be prac- 
tied. Aud. 
15. To have a courſe in any direction. 
Addiſon, 
16. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. Felten. 
17. To 
words. 


mentioned curſorily or in few 
Arbuthycr. 
18. To have a continual tenour of any 
kind. Sannderſcon. 
19. To be buſied upon. _ Swift. 
20. To be popularly known. *. 
21. To have reception, ſaccels, or edu 
tinuancs, 


* 
;-% 


22. To 


* * ——— — Senate — — — — * a RR OE — se 


33 · To tend in growth. 


RUN 
22. To go on by ſucceſſion of pom; 
23. To proceed in a train of conduct. 


SI abcſpeare. 
24. To paſs into ſome change. Tillotſon. 
2 5 To proceed in a certain order. Dryden. 
29. To in force. Bacon. 


1 To be generally received. MXnolles; 
28. To be carried og in any manner. 
Axiiſſe. 


Felton. 
34. To excern pus or matter. Levit. xiii. 
25. To become irregular ; to change to 
ſomething wild. Grarwille. 
36. To get by artifice or fraud. Hudibras. 
27. To fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly into 
fault or misfortune. a Knolles. 
38. To fall; to paſs. Warr. 
39. To have a general tendency. Swift, 
40. To proceed as on a ground or princi- 
ple. Atterbury. 
41. To go on with violence. Swift, 
42. To Run — To ſearch for; to 


endeavour at, though out of the N 
he. 

43. ToRvun away with, To hurry with- 

out conſent, Locke, 


44- To Run in with. Tocloſe ; to com- 


a ply. Baker „ 


45. To Run on. To be continued. 

| Hooker. 
46. To Run over. To be ſo full as to 
overfiow. - _ Dryden. 
47 · To be ſo much as to overflow. Dighy, 
48. To Ro x out. To be at an end. mas, 


49. To Run out, To ſpread exuberant 


To RUN. V. 4. 


4 


' Stoif?. 
9. To proſecute in thought. Collier, Felton. 
10. To puſh, Addiſon. 
A Run down, TO R — weari- 
12. Te Run down, To cruſh; 22 
bear. Seut b. 
13. Te Rex over, To recount eurſorily. 


Hammond. Taylor. 
50. To Run. our, To expatiate. Broome. 
1. To Run cut, To be waſted or ex- 


auſted, - Ben. Jebnſen. Swift, 
1. To pierce; to ſtab. | 


Shake . 
2+ To force; to drive, X 2 
3+ To force into any way or form. Felton. 


4. To drive with violence, *' Knolls. 
To melt. Felton. 
6. To incur. a Calamy. 

7. To venture; to hazard. 
Clarenden. Dryden. 


8. To import or export without duty. 


Ray. 


EUR 
14. To Rui over. To conſider eurforily. 


V otton · 

15. To run through. South. 
n, [from the verb.] 

1. Act ot running. L'Eftrange. 

2. Courſe 5; motion. Bacon. 

3. Flow; cadcuce. Broome. 


4. Courſe ; proceſs, 
5. Way of management; uncontrolled 


courſe.  Arbuthmet. 

6. Long reception; continued ſucceſs, 
Addiſon: 

7. Modiſh elamour. Swift, 


8, At the ing Roux, In fine; in conchu- 
ſion ; at the end. Wiſeman. 
RUNAGATE. /. [renegat, French.] A fu- 
gative; rebel; apuſtate. Sidney. _—_ 
RUNAWAY. /. [run and —_— e 
that flies from danger; a fugitive. Shakeſp. 
RU'NDLE. /. [of __ 
1. A round ; a ſtep of a ladder. Duppa. 
2. A pcritrochium ; ſomething put round 
an axis. Wilkins, 
RUNDLET. /. A ſmall barrel, Bacon. 


RUNG. pret. and part. paſſ. of ring. Milton. 
RU/NNEL. ſ. [from un.] A rivulet ; a 


RUNNER. /. [from run. ] 
1. One that runs. 
2. A racer. Dryden. 
3. A meſſenger. Swift. 
4. A ſhooting ſprig. Mortimer. 


One of the ſtones of a mill, Mortimer. 
» A bird. q Ainſeoorth, 
RU'NNET. f [zepunnen, Saxon, coagu- 
lated.) A liquor made by ſteeping the 
ſtomach of a calf in hot water, and uſed to 
late milk = curds and cheeſe. —__ 
RU'NNION. . ſcurvy wretch. 
RUNT. /. [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, 
| _— a bull or cow. ] Any ſmall animal 


breaking z ſtate of being 
Arbutbnot. 


broken; ſolution of continuity. Arb 


2. A breach of peace ; open . 
5. 
3. Burſtenneſs; hernia 1 


eruption of the gut. . 
To RUPTURE. v. 4. [from the noun. } 
To break; to burſt ; to ſuffer * 


; | harp. 
RUPTUREWORT. /. { berniaria, Latin. ] 
A plant. | Miller. 
RURAL, @. ſrvral, French ; ruraks, Latin.] 
Country; exiſting in the country, not in 
cities ſuiting the country; reſembling 
the country. Sidney, Tbomſon. 


Y- 


RUS 


RURA'LITY. 7 /. [from rvral.] The qua- 
RU'RALNESS. S lity of being rural. D. 
RURICOLIST. ,. {ruricola, Latin.] An 

inhabitant of the country. Di#. 
RURIGENOUS. 2. [LV and gigne, Lat.] 

Born in the country, Dis. 
LSE. dad French, ] Cunning ;z artifice ; 

little ſtratagem. Ac. 
RUSH, ſ. [mire, Saxon. ] | 

1. A plant: they are planted with 

care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in 

order to prevent the water from — 
away the earth; for the roots of theſe 
ruſhes faſten themſelves very deep in the 
| ey and mat themſelves near the ſur- 
acc, 


{© as to hold the earth cloſ 
„ ws 
2. roverbially . 

oF oF Ab buthnot, 


RUSH-CANDLE. /. Ie and candle.} A 
ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtripping a 
ruſh, and dipping it in tallow, Milton. 

To RUSH. v. . [hne oran, Saxon. ] To 
move with violence; to go on with tu- 
multuous rapidity. Sprart, 

RUSH, /. {from the verb.] 1 courſe, 


RU'SHY. a. [from ruþ. 

1. i g with Thomſon. 

2. Made of ruſhes. Tickel, 
RUSK. /. Hard bread for ſtores. Raleigh, 
RU'SMA. . A brown and light iron ſub. 
xs} 5 | ow, 

SSET, a. | rouffet, French; ruſſus, 

1. Reddiſhl — 8 J 

2. Newton s to uſe it for grey. 

3. Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſtick, Shakeſp. 
RUSSET. J. Country erefs, Dryden. 
RU'SSET . A name given to ſeve- 
RUSSETING. ral forts of pears or ap- 

ples from their colour. imer. 
RUST, ſ. Inurx, Saxon.) 

1. The red deſquamation of old iron. 

Hooker, May. 

2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 

metal, | Dryden, 

3. Loſs of power by inachvity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degenera- 

5 tion. Kin Charles, 
To RUST. v. n. [from the noun. 


1. To gather ruſt ; to have the ſurface tar- 
niſhed or corroded. Dryden, 


2. To degenerate in idlencſs, 
To — 2 

1. To . Sbakeſpears. 

2. To * by time or inactivity. 
RU'STI . [ruſticus, Latin; ruſtique, 

French.] Rough ; ſavage z boiſterous ; 
* brutal ; rude. | B 


RU'STICALLY, 44. [from el Stn 


Vox. H. 


6 
T IEAT2e 


R YE 


rudely ; inclegantly. D-yd 
288, h Fon ruflical, | The 


quality of being ruſtical ; rudeneſs ; ſa- 


vageneſs, 

To RUSTICATE. ©. #. [ruſticor, Latin, ] 
Too reſide in the country. Pope. 
To RU'STICATE. . a. Tobaniſh into the 


7 5 Specrator. 
RUSTICITY, /. [ruſticite, French ; ruſtici- 
tas, Latin. ] 
1. lities of one that lives in the coun» 
try; ſimplicity; artleſsneſs; rudeneſs; 
ſavageneſs, Woodzward, 
2. Rural a = 4 
RUSTICK. 4. [rufticur, Latin.) 
1, Rural ; country. Sidney, 
2. Rude; untaught; inelegant. Matt, 


Brutal ; ſavage. Po pe. 
1 Artleſs; honeſt ; ſimple, * 
5. Plain; unadorned. Mi ſton. 


RUSTIC. /. A clown; a ſwain; an in- 
habitant of the country. South, 

RU'STINESS, /. [from y.] The ſtate of 
being ruſty, 

To RU'STLE, v. #*. [hnir clan, Saxon. | To 
make a low continued rattle, Shakeſpeare. 


RU'STY. 3. [from reſt | 
1. Covered with ; infected with ruſt. 
Heel, 
2. Impaired by inaQtivity. Shakeſpeare. 


To RUT. v. 3. [ruit, French.] To deſire 
to come together. Uſed of deer. 
RUT, ſ. ſrt, French. ; 
1. Copulation of deer, Bacon, 
2. 12 7 track of a cart-wheel. 
RUTH. /. {from rue.] Mercy ; piety ; ten- 
derneſs ; ſorrow for the miley of another. 
, I 7 * . Milton, 
RU'THFUL. 3. [ruth and full. ] Rueful ; 
woful; ſorrowful. 
RUTHFULLY. ad. [from ruthful.] 
1. Wofully; ſadly. 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
3- Wofully. In irony. 
RUTHLESS. a. from rutb,] Cruel; 
tileſs ; uncompaſſionate; barbarous. 


RU'THLESSNESS, ſ. I from ſor ] 


of pity. 2 
RUTHLESLY ad. (fro eatbleſs.] Withe 
NOT TIER. V. 3 F * A di- 

e 


rection of road, or courſe at ſea. 
RU TTISH. . [from rat.] Wanton; lis 


bidinous ; 3 luſttul 3 lecherous. 

Sbakeſ; are. 

RYE, ſ. fnyze, Saxon.] A coarſe kind of 
b corn, Arbutbaot, : 


RYE'GRASS. /, A kind of ſong en. 
2 c . 


— 


* 


— u * * = "PF 7 i .-, 


K—k— — — 8 
—_ 
the ed k Dd. 
* = 2 


SABBA'TICAL, 3. 


SA'CCHARINE. a. 


SAC 


Has in Engliſh the ſame hiſſing ſound 
as in other lan 


VIn the beginning of words it has in- 


variably its natural and genyine ſound : in 
the middle! it is ar ang uttered with a 


ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to the palate 
2 2; as, roſe, & roſy, v „el 5 


„t, buſy, buſineſs 
e endo monoſyllables it is ſomtimes 2, 
as in this, and ſometimes x, ay in as, bas ; 
and generally where es ſtands in verbs for 
en 
A 
reſt; ſabbatum, Len agnifyiog 
1. A day appointed by God among the 
Jews, and from them eſtabliſhed am 
iſtians for 2 worſhip; the — 
day ſet a 2 works of labour to be 
employed in p Milton. 
2. — Lang of pain or ſorrow ; time of 
reſt, Daniel. Dryden. Pope. 
Er 8 of 8 and 
ral r of by labour 
or n y Bacon. 
Jabbaticu, Latin. ] 
Reſemblingthe ſabbath ; enjoying or bring- 
ing intermiſſion of labour. or bes, 
SA'BBATTSM. ſ. [from ſabbatum, Latin.] 
8 of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly 
ri 
SABINE. /. [ ſabine, French; ſabina, Latin. ] 
A plant. 


timer. 

SA'BLE. /. [zibella, Latin,] Fur, Xolles. 

SA'BLLE. a. [ French. * Waller. 
SA'BLIERE, j. [Fren | 

1. A fandpit, Bailey. 

2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as 


long, but 75 ſo thick, as a beam. Bailey. 
SA'BRE. 1 abre, French.) A cymetar ; 
a ſhort ſword with a convex edge; a faul- 
0101 ITY. f. hous.] 2 
SABULO'S rom ſabu rit= 
tineſs; K = 
$A/BULOUS. a. ¶ ſabulum, Latin,] Gritty ; 
S Cox. . French. ] A vielent check 
. the rider gives his horſe, by drawing both 
the reias very ſuddenly Bailey. 
Tee Latin. 
Having the taſte or any other of the chief 
qualities of ſugar. Ar buthnor, 
SACERDO'TAL. a. ¶ ſecerdetalis, Latin.] 
Prieſtly ; belonging to the prieſthood. 


Aster ho- y. 
SA'CHFL. . ¶ faccukes, Latin.) A ſmall 
ſack or bay. 


SACK. ſ. , Hebrew; oe xx®- ; ſaccus, 
Latin; ke, Saxon.) * 


6 SACRIFICA'/TOR. 


SAEC 
A bag; | 
8 
2. The meaſure of three buſhels, 
3+ A woman's looſe robe. 


To SACK. v. a. (Svey (ho noun] = 

1. To put in 2 Betterton 
2. Ta take by = 2 pillage 3 to lun- 
Fairfax. Denham, 5. 


der. 
EACK. Ao 
1. Storm of a town ; pillage; PR 


2. A kind of ſweet wine, 
chiefly fram the Canaries. Sweft. 
SA'CKBUT. /. [| ſacebucbe, Spaniſh.] A 
kind of pipe. pe 
SA'CKCLOTH. f. F ſack and 
Cloth of which ſacks arg made 3; 
cloth ſometimes worn in 


SA'CKER. J C from ſect.] r 


a a town, 


SA'CKEUL. J [ſack and full.] Top fu — 


SA'CKPOSSET. FL. | ſack and Th 
ſſet made of all lack, Ab 
gredients. 
SA'CRAMENT. ſ. [ ſacramentum, Late 
1. 3 5 z any ceremony producing an 
2. 2280 outward and viſible ſign of an in- 
ward and fpiritval grace. "Hooker, 
3. The cuchariſt ; the holy communion, 
Addiſon. 
SACRAMENTAL. 2. [ 2 Fr. 
fram ſacroment.] Conſtituting a ſacra- 
ment; ining to a ſacrament. Taylor. 
SACRAME/NTALLY. ad. I from ſacramen- 
tal,) After the manner of a ſacrament. 
Hammord. 


SACRED. 2. [ ſacre, French; Latin. 
3. Devoted to religious uſes 7 , 


Milton, 
2. Dedicated; conſecrate; conſecrated, = 
Milton, 
3. Inviolable. Dryden. 


SA'CREDLY. ad. [from ſaced.] toviolably; 
religiouſly. 

$A'CREDNESS, /. [from ſacred.] The d. 3 
of being ſacred ; ſtate of bein 1 


to religious uſes ; holineſs ; — 


SACRTFICK. 4. [ ſacrificus, Latin. ] Em- 
ployed in ſacrifice, 
SACK FFICABLE. 0. [from ſacrificor, Lat. 1 
Capable of being offered in ſacriſice. Brown 
/ [ ſacrificateur, Fr. 
from * Latin. ] * ; offerer 


of ſacnifice. 
a Aal. 


SAD 
Wen, IFICATORY. Fa [from ſacrifices, 


] Offerin 
To e v. 4. [ Ke. French ; 


ms 1 Mile. 
—— 1 or give up for the ſake of 


| Broome. 
3. 1. 70 thing of. to kill. 
. 4+ To devote with loſs, Prier. 


To SACRIFICE. v. . To wake offerings; 
to offer ſatrifice, Milton. 
SA'CRIFICE. f. C ſacrifice, French ; ſacri- 


4. Teen offering to heaven. Milton. 
16 


Milton. 


1 


thiog 


kent ICER. ende [from | 2 ore One who 


Addi 
. [from gl. 


T 


on, 
SACRIFTCIAL. . er 


forming ſacrifice ; incl 


wy ILEGE. Tt Hure French 3 22 | 


crime of +. wigs 
-_ — what is devoted to religion — 
crime of robbing heaven. Sid \ op" dry 
SACRILE/GIOUS, . | ſacrileges, Latin.) 
Violating things ſacred ; polluted _ n 
crime of ſacrilege. 


BACRILE'GIOUSLY. ad. [from 2 


F With 
SA'CR NG. pare. Conſecrating. Sha 
SA'CRIST. } ſ. [ facriflain, French. 7 
SACRISTAN. He that has the care ot 
the utenſils or moveables of the church. 
e. 
SA'CRISTY. /. ( ſacriftie, French. 7 
apartment . the conſecruted v or 
b moveables of a church are repoſited. Add 
AD. a. 


1. Sorrowful ; ſull of grief. Pope. 
2. Habitually melancholy ; heavy; gloo- 
my; not gay. Raleigh. Pope. 
3. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 

Spenſer. Herbert. 
4. Afflictive; calamitous. 


+ Bad ; inconvenient ; vexatious. Addiſon. 
+ Dark coloured. alten. 


; ponderous. 
7 N,. not AM z firm; cloſe. Mor. 
To SA'DDEN. S. 4. from ſad.] 

1. To make fad. 


2. To make melancholy ; to make gloo- 


my. P ope, 
3- To make dark coloured. 
4+ To make heavy ; to make coheſive. 
Mortimer. 
SA DDLE. ſ. [ravl, Saxon; ſadel, Dutch. 
The ſeat which is put upon the horſe for 
the accommodation of the rider. Dryden. 
IP SA'DDLE. v. 4. — the noun. ] 


| SA'FFRON. 3. Yellow ; having * colour 


To SAG. v. 4. To 


SiA G 


1. To cover with a ſaddle, Cave. Pris. 
2. To load; to burthen. Drycen, 
SA'DDLEBACKED. . { ſaddle and back. ] 
Horſes ſadd!cbacked, have their backslow 
and a raiſed head and neck. Fa- rie Dic. 


SA'DDLEMAKER. } /. {from ſaddle. ] One 
SA'DDLER. [ whoſe trade is to 
make Pn Digby. 
SA DLX. My ſad.) | 
1. Sorrowfu mournfully, mack 
2. Calamltoufl 1 miſerably, South. 
SA DNESS. /. [from ſad. } 
1. Sorrowfulneſs; mournfulneſs; Sach. 
on of mind. 
2. Melancholy look. Ia. 
3. Seriouſneſs; ſedate gravi 
SAFE. a. 15 ſauf, ook, ſatou, Latin.] 
1. Free from danger Dryden. 


2. Free from * L' Eftrange. 
3. Conferring . Milian. 
4. No longer dan repoſited out of 
the power of doing — Shakeſpeare. 

SAFE. /. 1 the adjective.] A N 

ee Ainſworth. 

SN ECONDUCT. /. 4 bo, ſauf conduit, Fr.] 
1. orgy guard an enemy 2 
coun b 
2. Pa 4 3 warrant to 

SA'FEGUARD. /. { of. and 


1. Defence protection; — 
Shakeſpeare, Att 
— — any 2522 


Far + by the poſſeſſor. 
_ $3 — to paſs. Clarendon. 


To $A'FEGUARD. v. 4. [from the noun. 


To rotect. She peare. 
SA F ELI. ad, i m ſafe.) 1 
1. In a ſafe manner; without danger. A 
Locke. D 
2. Without hurt. Shak: peare 
SA'FENESS. f. [from ſofe.] Exemptio 
fron danger. * uth. 
uy ET. /. — ſafe } 
Fi m danger. Prior. 
@ — — hurt. 
3 Preſervation from hurt. Shakeſpeare. 


. Cuſtody ; ſecuri _ eſcape. Shake 
80 FF LOW, | . A 2, 2 
SA FFRON. /.[ * — French. 14 _ 
Her. 
SAFFRON Baffard. ſ. [cartbamus, Latin. ] 
A lant. M.,. 


of ſaffron. 
To SAG. . . To han 


h * . 
re 
SAGA'CIOUS. a. { ſugar, Latin:] 


1. 1. Quick of ſcent. . 


nick of thought; acute in * 
4 L 


J SAGA/CIOUSLY. ad. [from ge-. 


1. With quick ſcent, 


2. With acuteneſs of tion. 


8AGA'CLOUSNESS, . {frem 2 


5 N 2 


To SAINT. v. 


841 
The of bein . 


BAGA ITY ecitas, Latin 
Quicknel, [axed i 

y 7 — of Aiſcon » South, Locke, 

SAGE. 1 [ ſauge, French; ſalvia, Latin, ] 

SAGE. a  [/age, French; altar. 

#. [age, French; ſaggio, Italtan. 

Wiſe; grave; prudent. ö — 


SAGE. / [from the adjectve.] A philoſo- 


plier ; a man of gravity and wiſdom. 


Sandys. Pope. 
1 ad. [from ſage.] Wiſely; pru- 


 SNGENESS. f. [from Gravity ; 
may . [ e G ty; 


U 
SAGI'TTAL, 3. [from ſagitta, * 
arrow. 


1. Belonging to an arrow. 


2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called frem 


its reſemblance to an arrow. Miſeman. 
SAGUTTARY, /. [ ſagittarius, . Latin.] A 
centaur; an animal man half horfe, 
armed with a bow and quiver. Shakeſpeare, 
SA'GO. 7 A kind of eatable grain. 2 
SAICK. [ſo ica, Ital.] A Turkiſh ve 
proper br e carriage of merchandiſe, 


SAID. preterite and part. of 
1. Aforeſaid. i pal 4. 


Fo 11655 1 ſhewed, * 

IL rezl, Saxon; ſeybel, ſeyl, Dutch. 
115 he expanded Bec art catches the 
uind. and carries on the vefſel on the 


water. Dryden, 
a. Win Spenſer, 
3. A ſhip; a veſſel. Addiſon. 


4. Sail is a collective word, noting the 
number of ſhips. Raleigh. 


5. To firike SA1IL, To lower the fail. 


| AZ: xxvii. 
6. A ang phrafe for abating of pomp 


or ſu} S are. 
To 84 . v. 2 v. 1 . [from the noun, ] 
1. To be moved by the wind with ſails. 


Mortimer. 
2. To paſs by ſea. 3 
3. To ſwim. yden. 


To paſs ſmoothly along. Shot e. 
To: 11. a. 7 thee 
ns 


z. To paſs by means of ſalls. 

2. To fly through, Pope. 
SATLER. 1 /. iim ſoil. ] A ſeaman; one 
SAT'LOR, | 

navigation, Arbuthnot. Pope. 
SAILYARD. / FT. ſail and yard.} The pole 

on which the fail is extended. Dryden. 
SAIM. ſe { jaime, Italian.] Lard. 
8 ſe ( ſainfein, French.] A kind 


SAINT. /. ¶ ſaint, French. A perſon cmi- 
nent for ey ans virtue. Shakeſpeate. 

. [from the noun. ] To 

Humber among aan to reckon amon 

"Faint by a public deeree; to ctnonize. 

* 2 Addiſon. Pope. 


who practiſes or underſtands | 


8 A1. 


TONNE: v. 1. To 2d with a ſhew of 


5% Wort. A plant. ler. 
SA'INTLIKE. a. [ int and like. ] 


1. Suiting a ſaint; beeominga faint. Dryd. - 


2. Reſembling a ſaint, Bacon. 
SA'INTLY. ad. | from ſaint.} Like a ſaint ; 
becoming a ſaint. Milton. 


SA'INTS ib. J. [froth ſaine.] The _ 
rafter or qualities wk a ſaint, South, P 
_—_ 


thing. = 

SAKER. /. Sater, originally — 
hawk; a Cannon. 

SA KER ET. [8 m ſaker.] The male of 
a ſaker-hawk. Bai 

wor Latin, galt.] A word often uſed 


may 


SAL Clos. a. [ — Latin; e, 
French. ] Laſtful ; den. Arb, 
FFS 1 rr gr jad {from > elerions, ] 


ALVATY 7. ＋. [et = Lat. from ſala- 
cious,] Luſt ; Brown. Floyer.” 


} SA'L 1 [fate Fr. Fo. ſallat, Germ.) Food 
er 


of raw 8. Shokeſp. Ben. Fobnſ. Matis. 
SALAMANDER. . 7 ſolamandre, Fr. * 
lamandra, Latin.] An animal fuppoſed to 
live in the fire, XR — 
poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey has 14 * 
of the ſalamander, with a receipt 
bite; but there is no ſuch creature, the 
name being now given to a poor harmleſs 
inſect. Bacon. Brown. 
sALAMANDER- Hair. 7 ſ. A kind of 
SALAMA'NDER's . F aſbeſtos. Bacon. 
SALAMANDRINE. a. | from ſalumander.] 
Reſembling a ſalamander. Spectator. 
SA'LARY. ſalaire, French; Jalarium, 
Latin, ] Sta hire; annual or periodical 
payment. Swift, 
SALE. ſ. [La, Dutch.] 
1. The aft of — 
2. Vent; power of ſelling; market. Spenſ. 
A public and proclaimed expoſition of 
to the market; auction. Temple, 
4. State of being venal; price. Addiſon. 
It ſeems in & ofer to fign fy a wicker 
Tan from i om allow, in whieh fiſh 
are 8 8 er. 
SA'LEABLE, a. [from ſale.) Vendible; fit. 
for ſake ; marketable. 1 Carew. 1 The 
SA'LEAELENESS. . C ſakable. e 
ſtate ot being ſaleable. 
SA'LEABLY. ad. {from ſaleable.} In a fale- 


able manner. 


g SNA'LEBROUS. #. [ ſolebreſur, Lat.] Rough 3 


( , uneven; 


SA'LES- 


SAL 


$XVLESMAN. /. [ ſale and man.] One who 
ſells clothes i made. Swift, 
SA'LEWORK,. ſ. | ſale and wert] Work 
- for ſale; work {ly done. Shakeſpcare, 
SA'LIENT. a, [ ſalien, Latin. 


1. Leapingz bounding; moving by leaps, 
— 
2. Beatin nting. £2) 
3. Sprin * ſhooting with a quick mo- 
tion. Po 


SA LINER. Fo. Felis, Latin, ] Confit. 
SA'LINOUS., J ing of ſalt ; conſtituting ſalt. 


| Horne: Newton, 

SA'LIGOTS. /. A kind of thiltle. Ainſw, 

S ALVA. Lan] Every thing that is 

but it more ſtriftly ſignifies that 

is ſeparated by the glands called 

ſfalival. iſeman. 

SA'LIVAL. 4. [from ſaliva, Latin.] 
SA'/LIVARY, F Relating to ſpittle. 

Grew, Arbuthnot. 


To SA'LIVATE. v. 2 iva, Lat.] 
To purge by the ſalival glands, man. 
BALIVA TION. J. [from gg l A me- 
thod of cure much practiſed in venereal 
caſes. Grew, 
SALVVOUS. a. [from ſaliva, Lat. | Conſiſt- 
ing of ſpittle; having the nature of ſpittle. 
SA corrupted 3 
'LLET. . 
SA'LLETING, 11 «f 
SALLIANCE. /. [from ſally.} The act of 


ſpit up; 
_ 


iſſuing forth; ſally, ncer, 
SA'LLOW. JS. | falix, Latin. ] A A, the 
genus of willow, Dryden. 


SALLOW. 2. [ ſalo, German, black, fonl. ] 
_ Sickly ; yellow, Rawe. 
SALLOWNESS. Jl from ſollw.] Yellow- 
neſs; ſickly paleneſs. Addiſon, 
SA'LLY. , I, French.] 
1. Eruption; iſſue from a place beſieged ; 


quick egreſs. Bacon, 
2. Range j excurſion, Locke. 
3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion. 
ol 1 
cape; levity; extravagant t; 
Folick, ton. . 


To SA'LLY. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
Nr * jon ; to _ out. Tate. 
ORT. /. al, Gate 

at which Wee wy 128. 
SA'LMAGUNDI. / [ ſelon mon gout, or ſale 
& mon gout} A mizture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pep- 


per, and onions, 
Latin.] The ſalmon 


SA'LMON. . [ ſalms, 
is accounted the king of freſh-water fiſh, 


and is bred in rivers relating to the ſea, 
ſo far from it as admits no tincture of 
rackiſhneſs. He is ſaid to breed or caſt 
his ſpawn in moſt rivers in the month of 
Auguſt. They in a ſafe place in the gravel 
Place their eggs or ſpawn, and then leave 


SAL 


it to their Creator's eu Sir Fran · 
cis Bacon obſerves the age of a ſalmon ex- 
ceeds not ten years: his growth is very 
ſudden, fo that after he is got into the ſea 
he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a 
gudgeon, to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a time 
as a polling becomes a goole. Walton, 

SA'LMONTROUT, /. A trout that has 
ſome reſemblance to a ſalmon ; a ſamlet. 

Walton. 

SALPT'CON. g. A kind of farce or ſtuffing. 

SALSAMENTA'RIOUS. 8. (fem, 
Lo Belonging to ſalt things. 

SA'LSIFY. /. (Lat. | A plant. Goatfbeard. 

Mortimer, 

SALSON'CID. . [ ſalſus and acidus, Loom] | 
Having a taſte compounded of ſaltneſs an 
ſourneſs. Floyer. 

SALSU'GINOUS. a. | ſa/ſuge, Lat.] Salt- 
iſh ; ſomewhat ſalt. | Boyle. 

SALT. /. [ ſalt, Gothick ; realr, Saxen.] 
1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential pro- 
pertics ſeem to be diſſolubility in water, 
and a pungent ſapor: it is an active incom- 
buſtible ſubſtance, There are three kinds 
of ſalts, fixed, volatile, and eſſential : fixed 
ſalt is drawn by calcining the matter, they 
boiling the aſhes in a good deal of water. 
Eſſential ſalt is that drawn chicfly from 
the parts of animals, and ſome putrified 
parts of vegetables. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Taſte; ſmack. Sbakeſpeare. 
2. Wit; merriment. 


SALT. a. 
1. Having the taſte of ſalt : as, ſal: fiſh. 
Bacon. 
2. Impregnated with ſalt. Addiſon. 


3. Abounding with ſalt. Mortimer. 
4+ [Salax, Latin.] Lecherous ; ſalacious. 
To SALT, v. s. [from the noun.] To ſea- 
ſon with ſalt. Brown. 
SA LT-PAN. 2 FL. [t and pan, or prt.] 
SA'LT-PIT. $ Pit where faltis got. Bacon. 
SA'LTANT, 3. [| ſalons, Latin. ] Jumping; 
dancing. 
SALTA'TION. /. Þ ſltatio, Latin. 
1. The act of dancing or jumping. Brown. 


2. Beat; palpitation. Wiſeman. 
SA'LTCAT. /. A lump of ſalt. Mortimer. 
SALTCELLAR. . Lal and cellar.) Veſſel 

of ſalt ſet on the table. Swifts 
. [from ſait. ] 

1. One 0 ſalts. 

2. One who ſells ſalt. Camden. 
SA LTERN. /. A ſalt- work. Mortimer: 


SALTIFNBANCO. /. A quack or mounte- 
bank. Breton. 
SA'LTIER, ſ. A ſaltier is made in the form 
of a St. Andrew's croſs, \ Peacham, 
SALTISH. . {from .] Somewhat ſalt. 


Mortimer. 


SALr- 


8 A N 


SA'LTLESS. a. [from ſalr.] Inſipid ; not 
taſting of ſalt. 

LET. ad. {from ſelt.] With taſte of 
ſalt; in a ſalt manner. 


SA'L'TNESS. /. [from ſalt:} Taſte of falt. 


Baton. 

SA'LTPETRE. / [al petræ, Latin ; ſol 
petre, French.] Nitre. Locke. 

SALVABULITY. /{. from ſalvable.] Poſſi- 

bility of being received to everlaſting life. 

| Decay of Piety: 

SA'LVABLE. #. { from ſalve, Latin. ] Poſſi- 
ble to be ſaved. of Piety. 

SA'LVAGE, . f ase, French; ſelvag< 
gio, Italian.) Wild; rude; cruel. Waller. 

SALVA'TION. /. from ſalvs, Latin. | Pre- 
fervation from eternal death ; reception to 
the happineſs of heaven. Hooker. Milton. 

SA'LVATORY. . ai,, French.] 
A place where any thing is preſerved. Hale. 

SALUBRIOUS. . { fatubrrz, Lat. ] Whol 
ſome; healthful; promoting health. Phil. 

SALU'BRITY. /. { from ſalubrious.] Whol- 
ſomeneſs ; hcalthfulneſs. | 

SALVE. /. ſrealp, Sax. from ſalour, Lat.] 
1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds 
and hurts; an emplaſter, Donne. 
2. Help ; remedy. . 

To SALVE. v. 8: [ ſalve, Latin.] 
1m. To cure with medicaments applied. 

* S er. 
2. To help ; to remedy. Sidney. 22. 
3. To help or ſave by « ſave; an excuſe, 
or 34 ny 1 er 
4. To ſolute. ſer. 

SA'LVER. /. A plate on which any thing is 

SALVO. ſ. (from ſalve jure, Latin.) An ex- 
ception ; a refervation ; an excuſe. Addiſon. 

SA'LUTARINESS. J. { from ſalutary. ] 
Wholefomeneſs ; quality of contributing to 
health or ſafety. 

SA'LUTARY,. . [ ſalutaris, Latin.] Whol- 
ſome 3; healthful; ſafe ;- advantageous ; 
contributing to health or ſafety. Bentley. 

SALUTA'TION. |. H /alutatio, Latin.] T 
aQ or (tile of ſaluting : greeting. 

| Miiton. Tay bor. 
To SALUTE. v. a. | ſalato, Latin.] 


1. To z to hail. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To . to gratify, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To kiſs, c 

SALUTE. + {ow the verb.] 
1. Salutation; greeting. Brown. Smith, 
2. A kiſs. R:ſcommon, 


8 ſ. [from ſalute.] He who ſa- 
ures, 
SALUTVFEROUS, . | falurifer, Latin.] 
Healthy ; bringing health. Dennis. 
SAME. a. | ſamo, Gothick ; ſammo, Swediſh. ] 
1. Not different ; not another; identical; 
being of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 
Arbutbnot. 


SAN 

. That which was mentioned before. Def 
SA'MENESS. J. {from jome.} Identity; the 
ſtare of being not another; not differ * 
Sci ſti 
SA'MLET. /, | ſalmenet; ot ſolmonlet.} A 
. 
SAMPHIRE. F. [ ſaint Purre; French.) A 
plant preſerved in pickle, Shakeſpeare. 
SA'MPLE. /. [from exomple.] A ſpecimeh ; 
2 part of the whole ſhown that judgment 
may be made of the whole. Addiſon. Prior. 
To SA'MPLE. . a: To ſlivw ſomething 
* ſimilar, -  Hinſwoth.. 
SA'MPLER, F. [exemplar, LG A pat- 
tern of work ; a piece worked by young 
girls for impfovemennt; , Shakeſpeare; 
SA'NABLE. a. ¶ ſanobilir, Latin.] Curable ; 
ſuſceptive of remedy ; remediable. 
SANA'TION: /, [ ſanatio; Latin.] The act 
of curing. TR IPRS, 5 
SA'NATIVE. a. {from ſans, Lat.] Powers 
ful to cure ; healing. Bacon. 
SA'NATIVENESS. ,. { from ſanative: | 

Power to cute. | 
SANCTIFICA/TION, [. [ ſandification, Fr.] 
7. The late of being freed; or act of fice- 
dom from the dominion of ſin for the time 
to come. Ho her: 
2, The act of making holy; conſecration. 
SA'NCTIFIER: /: {from ſanctiſy.] He that 
ſanctiſies or makes holy, Denbam. 
To SANCTIFV. +: @. | ſanfifier, French.] 
t. To free from the power of ſin for the 
time to come. Hebrews. 


2. To make holy ; to make a means of 
holineſs | Hookef. 


3- To make free from guilt. Dryden. 
To ſecure trom violation. Pope. 
SANCTIMO/NIOUS. a. | from ſan&imonia, 
Latin, ] Saintly ; having the appearance of 


; ſanctity. LE range. 
SA/NCTIMONY. /. [ ſan#imonia, Lat.] 
Holineſs; ſcrupulous auſterity; appearance 
of holineſs: Ralugh. 


Wan ſ. [ ſanfion, French; ſanctio, 
Latin. 
1. The act of confirmation which gives to 
any thing its obligatory power; ratification. 
B. Jobs ſon. Dryden. South. Watts. Baker. 
2. A law; a decree ratified, Denbam. 
SA/NCTITUDE. /. [from fn, Latin.} 
Holineſs ; goodneſs ; ſaintlineſs. Milton. 
SA'NCTITY. /. [ ſon&iras, Latin. ] 
1. Holineſs; the ſtate of being holy. Milt. 
2. Goodneſs ; the quality of being good; 
purity ; godlineſs. Addiſon. 
3. Saint ; holy being. Milton, 
To SA'NCTUARISE. v». . [from ſanfu- 
on To ſhelter by means of ſacred pri- 


vi . | Shakeſpeare, 
SANCTUARY. / 


Famer rom Latin. ] 
1. A holy place; holy ground. 7 N 
. + 5 E 


SAN 
8 . 


protection. 
6. 7. LY Daniſh and Dutch.) 
Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or 
ſlone broken to powder, 
Weetward. Boyle. Prior. 
2. Barren country covered with . 
SAN DAL. ſ. [ ſandale, Fr. fog um, Lat. 
A looſe ſhoe. Milton, Pope. 
SANDARAK. J. { ſandaraca, Latin] 
1, A mineral of a bright red colour, not 
much unlike to red arſenick. . 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper- 


SA'NDBLIND. a. { ſand and blind ) Having 
à defect in the eyes, by which ſmall par- 


tieles appear before them. Shakeſ 1 
SAN DBOX Tree. /. [bura, Lat.] A — uy 
sANDED. 4. [from ſand.] 


1. — with ſand ; barren. Mortimer. 
2. Marked with ſmall ſpots; variegated 
with duſky ſpecks. . 

SANDERLING. A bird. 

SA'NDERS. /. ¶ ſantalum, Ls = 
cious kind of Ingian wood, of which 
are three forts, red, yellow, and on: 

ai 

SA'NDEVER. f. That which vur Englth 
© glafimen call fandever, and the French, of 
whom probably the name was borrowed, 
ſuindever, is that recrement that is made 
when the materials of glaſs, having been 
firſt baked together, the mixture caſts up 


the ſuperfluous ſalt, Boyle, 
SA'NDISH,' a, [from jg Approaching 
to the nature of ſand; loofe ; not cloſe; 
not compact. Eve 


SA'NDSTONE. C | ſand and e.] Stone 
of a looſe and friable kind. FHoodward, 
$A'NDY. a. {from ſand.] 
1. Abounding w! 1 ſand; full of ſand, 


Phbili 
2. Conſiſting of ſand ; unſolid. 2 
SANE, 8. { ſans, Latin,] Sound; healthy. 
SANG. J. 270 of fung. Milton. 
SANGUVFEROUS. 'g. [ ſangeifer, Latin.] 

Conveying blood. Der 
SANGUIFICA'/TTON. [. { forquir and facto, 
| Latin, ] The production of blood; the con- 


verſion of Rove * into blood. Arbuthnot, 


9 IER is and facto, Lat. 
. e 
8 A'NGUIFY,. »v. . fl 7 
| Latin,] To produge . 
e 215 ee 2 
rue 


nt, h 1 Latin. Ar An 
rte 5. Gre 1 
; Red ; baving colour of blood. Dryd, 


b Warm; ardent ; confident... 
— SW 


| FAPONACED 


SAP 
2. Abounding with blood more than any 


other humour; cheerful. Gov. of tbe Ton. 
K 
n. . {from ſanguit, wk) ood r 
Spenſer. 
305 GUINENE 88. 11 . [from ſanguine,] 
SANGUUNITY. Ardour ; heat of ex- 
pectation; confidence. P. of Picty, Scuiſt. 
SANGUI'NEOUS. a. { ſanguineus, Latin} 
1. Conſtituting blood. rown. 
2. Abounding with blood, A-butbner, 
SA'NHEDRIM. /. { ſynedrium, Latin. } The 
chief council among the Jews, conſiſling of 
ſeventy elders, over whom the high-p 
preſided. 
SANICLE. . | ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat] 
A plant, thier. 
SANIES. /. [Latin.] Thin matter; ſerous 
excretion. Wiſeman. 
SA'NIOUS 3. {from ſanies.] Running a 
thin ſerous matter, not a well digeſted pus. 


Wiſeman. 
3 ſ. Laie, Latin. ] . 
of mind Shakeſpeare. 


SANK. The te of fink. Bacon. 
SANS. prep. | French. } Without. Shateſp. 


SAP. % [rape, Saxon; ſap, Dutch. The 
vital juice of plants ; the juice that circu- 
lates in trees and herbs. Waller. Arburbner. 

To SAP. v. 4. [zoppare, Italian. ] To un- 

dermine ; to ſubvert by digging; to mine. 

Did a. 

To SAP. v. n. To proceed by mine —— 

. Anz. 6 Tatler. 
PPHIRE ſapphirus, Latin. ] A 

* 

Woodward Backmore, 

SA'PPHIRINE, 6. Jap! birinus, Latin.} 


Made of ſapphire , bling ſapphire. 
Donne. Boyles 

SA'PID. a. [ „ Latin ] Taſteful ; 
— N a 'po ſtimulation 
Brown. 

31D TI 7 from ſapid.] Taſteful- 
SAPIDNESS. 5 7K. j power of * 


141 g the oe: F 

/PTEN [ apience, 83 

Latin,] writagh iſdom ; ſageueſs; knowledge. 
Nuten. Raln 2 


bam, 9 6. [ ſapiens, Latin.] 2 


PLEsSs. Dutch. 
SAL Wanting PL non hg b, 


2. Dry; old; huſky. = 


SA'PLING. /. {from 7) & he eg 


lant. 
. 


from ſape 
SAPOWART. P. 8 wy, pl 
em havin 
ſoa e an n —_ 
[Latin.] Taſte; power of affet- 


SARA. 
zag or — the palate, Brows. 
* SAPO- 


SAS 


SAPORVFICK. a. fue, Fr. . 
and facto, Latin. leg Wor 


Having power to 
produce taſtes. 


SA'PPINESS. /. [from ſappy.] The Mate 
or the quality of abounding in ſap ; ſuccu- 
lence ; juicineſs. 
SA/PPY. 0. from ſap.] 
1. Abounding in fap; juicy ; ſucculent. 


Philips. 
2. Young ; not firm ; weak. Hayward. 
SNRABA D. . | garabande, Spaniſh.] A 

Spanith dance. Abrbu' hnot and Pope. 
SA'RCASM. /. | ſarcaſmus, Latin.} A keen 

reproach ; a taunt ; a gibe. Rogers. 
SARCA'STICALLY. ad. [from ſarcaſlicb.] 


Tauntingly ; ſeverely. South, 
SARCA'STICAL. N { from gs. ] 
SARCA'STICK. J$ Keen; taunting ; ſe- 
vere. South, 
SA/RCENET. F. Fine thin woven ſilk. 

Brown. 
To SARCLE. v. a. | ſarcler, French.] To 
weed corn, Ainſworth, 


SARCOCE'LE, ſ. [oag? and a.] A fleſhy 
excreſcence ot the teſticles, which ſome- 
times grow ſo large as to ſtretch the _ 
tum much beyond its natural ſize. Quincy 
SARCO'MA. /. [ozprxpee.] A fleſhy ex- 
_ © exeſcence, or lump, growing in any part of 
the body, eſpecially the noſtrils, Bailey. 
SARCOPHAGUS. . [wage 8 and ,.! 
Fleſh-eating; feeding on 
SARCO'PHAGY, /. 5 ragt and als] The 
practice of eating fleſh, Brown, 
SARCO'TICK, /. from gagt.] Medicines 
© which fill up ulcers with new fleſh; the 
fame as incarnatives, Wi 
R . | farculus, Lat, 
ac ing. 


SA'RDEL. 


iſeman. 
The 
D. 


A fort of precious 
SA'RDINE Stone, J. P 
SA'R DIUS. i ſtone, Revelat, 
SA'RDONYX. n ſtone. 

F Weodwward. 


SARR. /. [reipk, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhark or ſhirk. 
2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. Arbuth, 
SARN. /. A Britiſh word for pavement, or 
ſtepping ſtones. 
SA'RPLIER. ſ. | ſarpilliere, French.] A 
piece of canvas for wrapping up wares. 


SA'RRAISINE. / [In botany.] A rev 


of birthwort. Bailey, 
SA'RSA. 17 ſ. Both a tree and a 
. SARSAPARELLA. plant, © ;  _ 


SARSE. J. A fort of fine lawn ſieve 


"To SARSE. v. 3. ¶ ſafſer,French,] To 2 
through a ſarſe. Bailey. 


* * 4 
t worn by way of diſtinction; a 
auen band worn by 2 in che army. 


SAT 


2. A window ſo formed asto be let up and 


down by pullies. Kei ift. 
SA'SHOON,. . A kind of leather ſtuffing 
put into a boot for the wearer's eaſe. Ain. 


SA'SSAFRAS. 4 A tree: one ot the ſpecies 
of the corneſian ch 
SAT. The preterite of fir Dryden. 


SN TAN. /. The prince of hell; N 


ſpirit. Luke, 
SATA'NICAL. 2 3. from — Deviliſm; 
SATA NICK. infernal. Milton. 
SA'TCHEL. /. — German = acculus, 
Latin.] A Ka m—o— 
To SATE. v. a. ¶ ſatio, Latin. ] To ſatiate; 
to glut; to pall ; to feed beyond natural 
res. Pbili 


2. 
SATELLITE. ſ. [ Satelles, Latin. ] A fmall 
planet revolving round a larger. Bentley. 
SATELLITIOUS. a. {from ſateller, Lat. J 
Conſiſting of ſatellites, 


To SA'TIATE. ** a. * „Latin.] 
1. To ſati Pbilids. 
gut ; 1 poll; to fill beyond na- 


2, To 
z. To grit def King Charles 
3. To grat re. ”g Charles, 
4. To — to impregnate with as much 
as can be contained or imbibed. Newton. 
SA'TIATE. a. [from the verb.] Glutted ; 
full to ſati Pope 
SATTETY., atictas, Latin. Fuln:fs 
ond Ta Latina, 2 than e- 
nough ; ſtate of being palled. 
Hel / will. Pope. 
SATIN, 1 A French. ] A ſoft, cloſe 
and ſhining ſilk. Sæui ft. 
SATIRE. /. ¶ ſatire, Latin.] A poem in 
which wick neſs or foll are cenſured, 
Proper ſatire is diſtin „ by the gene» 
rality of the reflec tions, from a Jampoon 


which is aimed againſt a ne 


Iden. 

2 4. ¶ ſatiricus, Latin. 
1. Belonging to ſatire; employed in urit · 
ing of 1 — bay 4 Roſcommon . 
2. Cenſorious; ſevere in language. Swift, 
SATT RICALLY. ad, [from ſatirical.] With 
invettive; with intention to 2 


s TIKIsr. J. [from ſatire.] One wh 


writes ſatires. = 
To SA/TIR IZE. V. 4, 8 , Fr . from 
"D . Swift, 


ſatire, ] To cenſure as 


SATISFA/CTION. , [ ſatisfafiiv, Latin. j 
1. The act of pleaſing to the full. Locke, 
2. The ſtate of being pleaſed, Locke, 
3. Releaſe from ſuſpence, uncertainty, or 
uneaſineſs. Sbakeſpeare, 
4+ Gratification ; that which pleaſes. South. 
5. near atonement for a —_ Ford 
com in . Hon. 

kenſe for an injury. Als. 


8 A . 
SATISFA'CTIVE. a. [ ſatizfa#ns, Latin) 


ng ſatisfattion. ren. 

SATISFA'CTORILY, a. [from ſatisfaFory.] 
To ſ.tisfaction. | Dig . 

SATISFA'CTORINESS. /. [from ſatisfac- 
tery.] Power of ſatisfying ; power of giv- 
ing content. Boyle. 

SATISFA'CTORY. . # ſatizfa#oire, F. 
1. Giving ſatis faction; giving content. Locke. 
2. Atoning; making amends, Sander ſon. 

To SATISEY. V. 4 F Gatirfacis, Latin. 

1. To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree 
as that nothing more is deſired. Milton. 
2. To feed to the fill. Fob. 
3. To recompenſe ; to pay to content. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To free from doubt; perplexity, ſuſ- 
penſe. i x Locke. 
. To convince. Dryden. Atterbury. 
To SATISFY, v. . To make payment. 
Locke. 
$A/TURABLE. a. [from ſaturate.) Impreg- 
nable with any thing 'till it will receive no 
more. Grew. 
A'TURANT. 3. 5 ſaturans, Latin.] 
Impregnating to the fill. 

To SA'TURATE. v. 4. [ ſaturo, Latin.) 
To impregnate till no more can be receiv- 
ed or imbibed. Cheyne. 

SA'TURDAY. ſ. Irærenreæz, Saxon. ] 
The laſt day of the week, Addiſon. 

SATURITY. . [ Ty wry from ſature, 
Latin. ] Fulneſs; the ſtate of being ſatu- 
rated; replction. 

SA'TURN, ſ. [Saturnus, Latin.} 

1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem; 
; by aſtrologers to impreſs melan- 
cho 7 Bentley. 

2. [In chymiſtry.] Lead. 

SA'TURN INE. a. [ ſaturninus, Lat.] Not 
light ; not volatile; gloomy ; grave; me- 
lancholy ; ſevere of temper. Addijon, 

SATU/RNIAN. a. { ſaturnmus, Lat.] Hap- 


Py. golden, Pope, 
SA'TYR. /. [ ſatyrvs, Lat.] A ſylvan god. 
Peacham. 


SA'TYRIASIS, /. An abundance of ſemi- 


nal lymphas. Floyer, 
SAVAGE. a. { ſelvaggio, Italian, 

1. Wild; uncultivated. D.yden. 

2. Untamed ; cruel. Pope. 


3. Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untauglit. 
Ral:izh. Viiten, Spratt. 
SAVAGE. /. [from the adjective.] A man 
untaught uncivilized; a barbarian, 
Rakngh. Bent ry. 


To SAVAGE. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
make barbarous, wild, or crucl. Thomſon, 
SA'VAGELY. ad, [from ſavage.) Barba- 
rouſly ; Shakeſpeare. 


SA'VAGENESS, /, [from ſavage. ] Barba- 
rouſneſs; cruelt 


3 wildneſs. 
SA'VAGERY. 1 [from ſavage. 
ar 


1. . 1 
or. 


Broome. 


ity, * ban 


a. WRA growth. Shaheſpars. 
SAVANNA. J, An open meadow without 


. Locke. 
SAUCE. . [ , French „Italian. 
I. E 2 with f to 2 


its taſte. Sydney. Teylor. Baker. 
2. To ſerve one the ſame Sa ucCEH. A vulgar 
phraſe to retaliate one injury with another, 
To SAUCE. v. 3. from the J 
1. To accompany meat with ſomething of 
higher reliſh. 
2. To gratify with rich taſtes. Shakeſpeare. 
To intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 
bad. | Shakeſpeare. 
SAN'UCEBOX. /. [ from ſauce, or rather from 


ſaucy.) An impertinent or petulant fellow. 
Addiſon. 

SA'UCEPAN. g. [ ſauce and pan.} A ſmall 
ſkillet with a long handle, in which ſauce 
or ſmall things are boiled. Swift. 

SAU'CER. /. | ſazciere, Fr, from ſauce, 

1. A ſmall pan or platter on which ſauce 
is ſet on the table. Hudibraz. 
2. A piete or platter of china, into which 
a tea- cup is ſet. 

SA'UCILY. ad. [from ſaucy.] Impndently; 
impertinently; petulantly ; in a ſaucy 
manner Addiſon, 

SAU'CINESS. /. { from ſaucy. ] Impudence; 
petulance; impertinence ; contempt of ſu- 

eriours, Dryden, Collier. 

SAUCISSE. .. French. ] In gunnery, a 
long train of powder ſewed up in a roll of 
pitched cloth, about two inches diameter, 
in order to fire a bombcheſt. Bailey. 

SAUCISSON, ſ. French. In military 
arcliitefture, faggots or faſcines made of 
large bows ot trees bound together. Bailey. 

SA UCY. a. | ſalſes, Latin,} Pert; petu- 
lant; contemptuous of ſuperiours; inſo- 
lent, Sbakeſp. Roſcomm, Dryden, Addiſon. 

To SAVE. v». a. | ſrwwver, ſalver, French; 
ſalvs, Latin 

1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 

Milton, D-yaen. 
2. To preſerve finally from eternal death. 


3: Not to ſpend; to hinder from being 
, | 


4. To reſerve or lay by. Job. 
5. To ſpare; to excuſe. Dryden. 
6. To ſalve; to reconcile. iſton. 
7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as 
not to loſe, Swift, 
To SAVE. . n. To be cheap. Bacon. 
SAVE. ad. [This word, adverbially uſed, is, 
like except, originally the imperative of the 
verb.] Except; notinclucing. Bacon, Milt, 
SA'VEALL. /. ve and all.} A ſmall pan 
inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave the ends 
of candles, 
EA'VER. ſ. [from ſave.] 
1. Preſerver 3 reicucr. 


Sidney. 
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SAW 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without 
gin. Dryd.n, . 


3. A good huſband, 
4- One who lays up and grows rich. 


Wotton. 

SAVIN. . [ ſabins, Latin; ſavin, ſabin, 

French. ] A tree. Miller. 
SA VING. @ 7 1— ſeve.] ads 

1, Fru imonious; not lav 

2 $07 Arbuthnet, 

2. Not turning to loſs, though not gain- 

ful. Addiſon, 


SA'VIN G. ad. With exception in favour of. 


Hooker, 

SA/VING. /. [from ſave.] 

1. Eſcapeof expence; fomewhat preſerved 
trom being ſpent. Addi ſon. 
2. Exception in favour. IL" Eflrange. 8 

SA'VINGLY. ad. [from ſaving.] With 
parſimony, 

SA'VINGNESS, /. [from ſaving.] 

1. Parſimony; frugality. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation, 

SA'VIOUR. / [ /auveur, Lat] Redeemer ; 
he that has ſaved mankind from eternal 
death, Milton. Addiſon, 

To SA'UNTER. v. n. [aller 2 ia ſainte 
terre, Fr.] To wander about idly; to loiter; 
to linger, Locke, Prior, Tickel, 

SA'VORY. g. [ ſavers, Fr. ſaturets, Lat.] 

A plant. Miller, 

SAVE OUR. ſ. [ſeveur, French. 

1. A ſcent; odour, Arbutbnot, 
2. Taſte; power of aſſecting the palate. 
Milton. Scuth. 

To SA'VOUR, v. . [ ſavourer, French.] 
1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 
2. To betoken ; to have an appearance or 
taſte of ſomething. Witten, Denham, 

10 SAVOUR. V, 4, 

1. To like. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To cxhibit taſte of, Milton. 

SAVOOURILV. ad. from ſavoury, 

1. wa ouſt; with ap 15 1 0 

2. With a pleaſin relith Dryden. 
SAVORINESS. /. [irom þ ſavoury.] 

1. Taſte 1 and picquant, 

2. Pleaſing ſme 

SA'VOURY. . | ſevaurevx, French; from 
ſavour. | 
1. Pleaſing to the ſmell. Milton. 
2. Picquant to the taſte. Guo. 

SAVOY. J. (braſſica ſabaudica, Latin.) A 
ſort of colwort, 

SA'USAGE. f [| ſaucifſe, French; ſaiſum, 
Latin.] A roll or ball made common y of 
pork or veal, minced very ſmall, with ſale 
and ſpice. 

SAW. be reterite of ſee. Mil:on, 

SAW. .. fo awe, Danjlh; para, Saxon. 

1. Adentated inſtrument, by the attrition 
of which wood or mctal is cut, 

2. [Saz a, Sax. farghe, Dutch.] A ſaying 3 
a ſentence ; 3 4 proverb. Shakeſpeare. Mi. {68s 


To SAW. part 


'SCA 
„ fawed and ſawn. ¶ ſcier, 


French. ] Pre cut timber or other matter 

with a ſaw. - 

' Hebrews, Wiſdom. Collier. Moxon, 
SA/WDUST. k [ ſaw an dup.] Duſt made 

by the attrition of the ſaw, Mortimer. 


_ FISH, b [ſow and f.] A fort of 


Ain orth. 
SA/WPIT. [ jaw and pre.) Pit over 
wn by two 


— FE is laid to be 
Mortimer, 


SAW-WORT. ſ. [ ferratuls, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller, 
SAW-WREST, /. [ ſawn and are.] A ſort 
of tool, With 7 ſaw-wreſft ed ſet the 
teeth of the ſaw. Moxon, 
SA'WER. ſ. [ ſcicur, French; from 
SA'WYER. aw.] One whoſe trade is 
to ſaw timber — boards or beams. 
T 
* . [ foxifraga, Latin.] A 
ant 
$AXIFRAGE au. . [| flanum, Lat.] 
nt 
SA/XIFRAGOUS. a. | ſaxum and frage, 
Latin.] Diſſolvent of the ſtone, Brown, 
To SAY. v. a. preter. ſaid. [re egan, Sax. 
ſeggen, Dutch, ] 
1. To ſpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 


Spenſer. 
2. To alle Tillotſon. Atterbary. 
3. To tell in any mannzr. *' Spenſer. 


To SAY, v. n. 
1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce z to u iter, 
I Kings, Clarendon, 
2. In poetry, ſay is often uſed before a 
queſtion ; tell, Sift, 
wn [from the verb.] 
ſpeech; what one has to * 


L'Eftr . 

3 Ur d aſſay. J —_ Sie. 

y a ſample. 
4 Silk. Obolets 

A kind of woollen ſtuff. 

SATYING. .. [ from ſay.] Expreſſion ; 
- words; opinion ſententiouſly delivered. 

| Tillotſon. Atterbury, 

SCAB. ſ. Ircæb, Saxon; ſcebbia, Italian; 
* Latin. 

An incruſtation formed over a fore by 
Arie matter. Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. 

3. A paltry fellow, ſo nam:d from the 
itch. L' Eftrange. 
—_ BBARD. . [ ſchap, German. TFuni- 
wl. The ſheath of a ſword. _ Fairfox. 
SCA'BBED. a. [from ſcab. ] 
1. Covered or diſeaſed with ſcabs. Bacon. 
2. Paltry ; forry Dryd-n. 
SCA'BBE NESS. / ſ. [from ſcabbed.) The 
ſtate of being ſcabbed, 
SCA'BBINESS. 1 ho rom ſcabiy.] The qua · 


lity of being ica enn 


2 ds ' * 


A 
op 
* 
= 
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SCA 


$CA'BBY. . {from ſcab,} Diſcaſed- with 
SCA'BIOUS [ ſcabiof Latin.) 187: 
- „ . | ſcabioſus, J Itchy; 

; 7 wa 


leprous. 

SCA'BIOUS. . | ſcabieuſe, Fr. 
Latin. A t. 

SCA RROUS. /. { ſcaber, Latin. ] 
8 rugged; pointed on the ſur- 


Arbuthnot. 
2. Harſh; unmuſical. Ben Feb ſen. 
SCA'BROUSNESS. /. from ſcabrous. | 
Roughneſs; ru neſs. 
SCA'BWORT. . A plant. Ainſronrth. 
SCAD. ſ. A kind of fiſh, Carew. 
SCA'FFOLD. ſ. [eſchafaut, Fr. ſchavot, 
Dutch, from ſcbacoer, to ſhow. 
1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed 
either for ſhows or ſpectators. Milton, 
2. Thegallery raiſed for execution of great 
malefaftors. Sidney. 
3. Frames of timber erected on the ſide of 
a building for the workmen. Sift, 
To SCAFFOLD, v. . [from the noun. ] 
To furniſh with frames of timber, 
SCA'FFOLDAGE. /. [from ſcaffold. ] Gab 
lery ; hollow floor. Shakeſpeare. 
SCA'FFOLDING, ſ. [from ſcaffold. ] Build- 
ing ſlightly erected. Prior. 
SCALA'DFE. / { French; ſcalada, Spaniſh ; 
SCALA'DO. 5 from ſcala, Latin.] A ſtorm 
given to a place by railing ladders againſt 
the walls, Arbutbnot, 
SCA'LARY, . [from ſcala, Latin. ] Pro- 
ceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder. 
Brown, 
To SCALD. . a. ¶ ſcaldare, Italian.) To 
bura with hot liquor, 


cabio b. 
Vale. 


Sb leſpeare. Dryden. Swift, 

SCALD. , {from —— — on the 
head. Sperſer. 
SCALD. a. Paltry; ſorry. Shakeſpeare. 


SCALDHEAD. , { falladur, bald, Iſland- 
ick.] A loathſome diſcaſe; a kind of 
local leproſy in which the head is covered 
with a ſcab, Fleyer. 

SCALE. g. [rcal:, Saxon; ſchbael, Dutch.) 
1. A balance; a veſſel ſuſpended by a 
beam againſt another, Shakeſpeare. 
2, The ſign Libra in the Zodiack. Creech. 

a 1 French; quama, Lat.] The 
| [ ſhells or cruſts which lying one over 
another make the coats of fiſhes. Drayton. 
4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; 
a thin lamiaa. Peacham. 
5. Ladder; means of aſcent, Milton, 
d. The act of ſtorming by ladders. Mil . 
7: Regular gradati on; a regular ſeries riſ. 

ng like a ladder. Addiſon, 
8. A figure ſubdivided by lines like the 
ſteps of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure 
proportions between pictures and the thing 
repreſented,  Graunt, 

9. The ſeries of bharmonick or muſical pro- 

portions, 1emple, 


SCA 


10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances; 
Shakeſpeare. 
To SCALE. v. a. [ ſcalare, Italian.] 
1. Te climb as by . K nolles. 
2. To meaſure or compare; to weigh. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take off a thin lamina. Tob. 
4. To pate off a ſurface. Burner. 


To SCALE. v. n. To peel off in thin par- 


ticles, Bacon. 
SCA'LED. . ſ from ſcale.) Squamous; hay- 
ng ſcales like fiſhes. Shakeſpeare. 
SCALE'NE. ſ. [French Jaws Latin. ] 
In geometry, a triangle that has three ſides 
unequal to cach other. Bailey. 


SCA'LINESS, /. {from ſca'y.] The ſtate of 
being ſcaly. 
SCALL. /. { falladur, bald, Iſlandick. ] Le- 
profſy ; morbid baldneſs, Leviticus. 
SCA'LLION. /. ¶ ſcoloyna, Italian.] A kind 
of onion. 
SCA'LLOP, ſ. [eſcallep, French.] A ſiſh 
with a hollow peCtinated ſhell. 
Hudibras. Mertimer, 
To SCA'LLOP. . 2. To mark on the 
edge with ſegments of circles. 
SCALP. /. { belp Dutch. ] 
1. The ſcull; the cranium ; the bone that 
incloſes the brain, Philips, 
2. The integuments of the head. 
To SCALP. v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 
prive the (kull of its integuments. Sharp. 
SCA'LPEL, /. [French ; ſca/pellum, Latin] 
An inſtrument uſed to ſcrape a bone. 
SCA'LY. a. {from ſcale.) Covered with 
ſcalcs. Mi. ten. 
To SCA MBLE. v. 5. 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to 
ſcramble ; to get by ſtruggling with others. 


Morton. 
2. To ſhift aukwardly. More. 
To SCA'MBLE, v. a. To mingle ; to maul. 


Mortimer, 
SCA'MBLER. . [Scottiſh.] A bold intruder 
upon one's 1 or table. 
SCA/MBLINGLY, 2d. 9m 722 ] 
With turbulence and noiſe; wit —2 
audaciouſneſs | 
SCAMMONIATE. 2. [from ſcammony.] 
Made with ſcammony. Wiſeman, 
SCA/MMONY, /, [ Latin. ] A concreted te- 
ſindus juice, light, tender, friable, of a 
yiſh-brown colour and diſagreeable o- 
ur. It flows upon inciſion of the root 
of a kind of convolvulus. Trevoux, 
To SCA'MPER. v. n. [ ſchampen, Dutch; 
ſeampare, Italian. ] To fly with ſpeed and 
trepidation, Addi jone 
To SCAN. v. 4. { ſcande, Latin.] 
1. To examine a verſe by mans | the 
fect. aiſh. 


2. To examine nicely, Milton. Calany. 
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SCA/NDAL. ſ. IA, 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. 


M, lion. 
2. Reproach ful aſperſion; opprobrious een- 
ſure ; intamy. Ropers, 


To SCA/NDAL. v. 3. [from the noun.} To 
treat opprobriouſly j to charge falſely with 
faults. | Shakeſprare. 

To SCA\NDALIZE. v. 4. | cxallanito. ] 
z. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed cri- 
minal, | Hammond. Clarendon. 
2. To reproach ; to diſgrace z to defame, 

Daniel. 

SCA'NDALOUS. 3. 1 French.] 
1. Giving publick offence. Hooker; 
2. Opprobrious ; diſgraceful. 

. Shameful ; openly vile. Pope. 

SCA/NDALOUSLY. ad. | from ſcanda/ous,] 


Swift. 
SCA/NDALOUSNESS. /. [from ſcandalous.) 

The quality of giving publick offcnce. 
SCA'NSION. .. —2 Latin.] The act 

or practice of ſcanning a verſe. 

To SCANT. v. 5. [ ze rcænan, Saxon. ] To 
limit; to ſtraiten. Glanville, 
SCANT, «@. [from the verb.] 

1. Wary ; not liberal; parſimonious. 

* Shakeſpeare. 

2. Not plentiful ; ſcarce ; leſs than what 

is proper or competent, Donne, Milton. 
SCANT. ad, [from the adjective.] Scarce- 
ly; hardly. Camden. Cay. 
SCA'NTILY. ad. [from ſcanty.} 

1. Sparingly ; niggardly. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
SCA/NTINESS. .. {from ſcanty] 

1. Narrowneſs ; want of ſpace 3 want of 
compaſs. D. yden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs. South, 
_ SCA\NTLET. . A ſmall pattern; a ſmall 

quantity; a little piece. Hale, 
SCA/NTLING, ſ. {eſchantillon, Fr. ciantel- 

tn", Italian) 

1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe. 

L' Eftrange. 

2. A certain proportion, Shakeſpeare. 

3- A imall quantity. Taylor. Locke, 
ECA'NTLY, ad. [ from ſcant.] 

x. Scarcely ; hardly. Camden. 

2. N penuriouſly z without am- 

itude. 

Mr ESS. ſ. [from ſcane.] Narrow- 

neſs; meanneſs; fmallneſs. Hayward. 
SCA'NTY. 3. | The fame with ſcant, ] 


1. Narrow; ſmall ; wanting amplitude; 


ſhort of quantity ſufficient, 
2. Small 


Locke. 
5 Poor; not copious ; not ample. 
Lecks. 


3- Sparing ; niggardly ; n 
atts, 
To SCAPE. v. a. [contratted from eſcape. ) 


Dryden. 


SCA 


To eſcape ; to avoid; ta ſhun ; not to ĩu- 
To SCAPE. . a, To git wry from hue 
0 v. . To | 
r Dryden. 
SCAPE. J. from the verb.] 
1. Eſcape ; flight from hurt or danger. 


Sbrheſpeart, 
2. Means of eſcape ; evaſion. Donne. 
3- Negligent freak. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Looſe act of vice or lewdneſs. Milton. 
SCAFULA. q. [Latin.] I he ſhoulder blade. 


Wiſeman. 
SCA“ PULAR. 8. [ ſcapulaire, Fr. from 
SCA/PULARY. & feapula, N Sorureth 
ing or belonging to the ſhoulders. Wiſeman. 
SCAR. ſ. [txdga.] A mark made by a 
hurt or fire; a cicatrix. Arbutbnot, 
To SCAR. v. . [from the noun.] To mark 
as with a ſore or wound, ba beſp-are. 
SCA RAB. ſ. ¶ ſcarabee, French; ſearabeus, 
Latin. ] A beetle; an inſet ſheathed 
wings. f Derbam, 
SCA'RAMOUCH. /. [eſcarmouche, French. ] 
A buffoon, in motley dreſs. Collier, 
SCARCE. a. I ſcarſe, Italian. | 
1. Not plentiful. 
2. Rare; not common, 


2 Addiſon, 
CARCE. 2 
7 | ad, [from the adjeQive } 


1. Hardily; ſcantly. Hooker. 

2. With difficulty, Dryden, 
SCA'RCENESS, 

A'RCITY. & J (from ſcarce. ] 


1. Smallneſs of quantity; not plenty; 
nury. Shakeſpeare. pA 
2. Rareneſs; infrequency z not commons 
neſs. | ter. 
To SCARE. v. a. ¶ ſcorare, Italian. Skin» 
ner.] To fright ; to frighten; to affright z 
to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden ſear, 
Hayward. Calaniy, 
SCA'RECROW. F. [| ſcare and crow.] An 
image or clapper ſet up to fright birds, 
SCA'REFIRE. , [ ſcare and fre.) A fright 
by fire; a fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe 
SCARE. „ [eſcba-fe, French.] Any thing 
. {ejcoarfe, French. ny t 
that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders * 
dreſs. Sbaleſpeare. Swift, 
To SCARF, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To throw looſely on. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To dreſs in any Jooſe veſture. Shakeſp. 
SCA'RFSKIN. ſ. [| ſcarf and ftin.] 
cuticle ; the epidermis. 6. 
SCARIFICA'TION. . | ſcarificatio, Lat.] 
Inciſion of the ſkin with a lancet, or ſach 
like inſtrument. As butbnet. 
SCARIFICA TOR. ſ. [from ſcariſy.] Ong 
who ſcariſies. | F 
SCA'RIFIER. ſ. [from feorify.} 


1. He whp Thy 
PER IA & 


* 
5 


he 


SCE 
. The inſtrument with which ſcarificatl- 


2 ate made. (ſearifie, Le.] T 
o SCA'RIFY, V, 6. J , 0 
let blood by inciſions of + ſkin, com- 
monly after the application of cupplug- 
| 111 ems. 
SCA'RLET, Ar French. ] A co- 
lour ly red, but not ſhining ; cloth 
dyed with a ſcarlet colour, Locke. 
SCA/RLET. a {from the noun.] Of the 
colour of ſcarlet ; red deeply dyed. 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon, Dryden. 
SCA'RLETBEAN. ſ. [ ſrarlert and bean. ] 


A plant. Mor timer. 
SCA'RLETOAK. . The ilex. A ſpecies 
of oak. 


/RMAGE. 3 
SeARMO SE.] J. (for fiirmiſh. Spe]! 
SCARP. ſ. [eſcarpe, French.] The ſlope on 
that ſide of a ditch which is next to a for- 
tified place, and looks towards the fields. 
SCATE. /. ſ Rider, Swediſh ; , Ifland- 
ick.] * kind of wooden ſhoe on which 


To SCATE. v. . [from the noun.) To 
flide on ſcates, 
SCATE. . 6 ſquatns, Latin. ] A fiſh of the 
ſpecics of thornback. 
SCA'TEBROUS. a. {from ſcatebræ, Latin. ] 
Abounding with ſprings. 
To SCA T H. . a. [; c: aSan, cab an, Sax. 
ſcharden, Dutch. To waſte ; to damage; 
to deſtro . ; Milton, 
SCATH. 7 [rceaß, Saxon. ] Waſte; da- 
mage; miſchief. Spenſer, Knoles. Fairfax. 
SCA'THFUL, . {from ſearb.] Miſchievous; 
deſtructive. | Shakeſpeare. 
To SCATTER. v. 2. [r cate pan, Saxon 
ſebatteren, Dutch. ] 
1. To throw looſely about; to ſrrinkle. 
Miiton, Thomſon, 


2. To diſſipate ; to diſperſe. Proverbs. 
3. To ſpread thinly. Dryden. 
To SCA'TTER. «, . To be diſlipated ; 
to be diſperſed. | Bacon. 
SCA/TTERINGLY. ad, {from ſcattering.) 
Looſely ; diſperſedly. Abbot. 


SCA'TTERLING, /. [from ſcatter.) A va- 
bond; one that has no home or ſettled 


| Habitation, Spenſer. 
SCATU'RIENT. f. | ſcaturien, Latin, ] 
Springing as a fountain, Di#. 


SCATURVGINOUS. . [from ſcaturigo, 
Latin.] Full of ſprings or fountains. Dir. 
SCAVENGER. /. [from ca an, Sax. to 
ſhave ] A petty magiſtrate, whoſe province 
is to keep the ſtreets clean. Sub. Boynard. 


SCE'LERAT. ſ. [French ; ſceleratur, Lat.] 
A villain ; a wicked wretch, Cheyne. 
SCENERY. /. [from ſcene.] 
1. The appearances of place or things. 
i 8 Addiſon, 
2, The repreſcntation of the place in which 
#9 Alion is performed, Popes 


SCH 
The diſpoſition and conſecution of the 
of a play. | Dryden. 
SCENE. /. | ſceno, Latin; * 
1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick 


ou . FR Milton. 
2. The r appearance of any action; 
the whole = object; : diſplay ; 
a ſeries ; a regular diſpoſition, 
Milton. Addiſor. Price. 
3. Part of a play. Grenville, 
4+ So much of an act of a play as paſſes 
between the ſame perſons in the ſame place. 
Dryden, 
5. The place repreſented by the ſtage. 
SLakeſ,eare. 
6, The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. Bacon, 
SCENICE. 3. # ſcemgue, Fr. from ſcere. ] 
Dramatick ; theatrical. 
SCENOGRA'/PHICAL. &©. 
yeaow.| Drawn in perſpective. 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY. d. | from {ceno- 
graphical.) In pective. AM: timer. 
SCENOGR APH. /. [own and 364g. J 
The art of perſpective. 
SCENT. /. { /centir, to ſmell, French.} 
1. The power of ſmelling ; the ſmell. 
Watts. 
2. The object of ſmeil; odour good or bad. 
$ bakeſperre. Denbæm. Prior, 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell. Temple. 
To SCENT. v. . from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmell; to perceive by the noſe. 


[oxnvi, and 


Milton. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour 
or bad, Addiſon, 


SCE'NTLESS. a. [from ſcent. } Inodorous 
having no ſmell. 
SCEPTRE, F. | ſeeptrum, wy The en- 
ſign of royalty born in the hand. 
Decay of Piety, 
SCE'/PTRED. 2. [from ſceptre.] Bearing 
a ſceptre. | lion. 
SCE/PTICK. ſ. See Sxzr TIC. 
SCHE/DULE. /. [ ſcb:dula, Latin. ] 
1. A ſmall ſcrol Hooker. 
2. A little inventory, Shateſpeare.. 
SCHE/MATISM. f. (x,; Com- 
bination of the aſpects of heavenly eue 
reecò. 
SCHE/MATIST. g. from ſ be.] A pro- 
jector; one given to forming ichemes. 
SCHEME. . ( oxiza.] 
1, A plan; a combination of various things 
into one view, deſign, or purpoſe. 
Aterbury, 
2. A project; a cantrivance ; a deſign. 
% Rowe. Srv: ft. 
3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the 
celeſtial bodies; any lineal or mathematical 
diagram. Hadihras, 


SCHEMER. f. [from ſcheme.) A projector ; 


a conttiver. 
SCHE'- 


| 
| 


SW. 5 


SCH 


SCHE'SIS. FL. 74. ] An habitude; 
ſtate of £ doe, reſpect to other 
— Norris, 

SCHISM. /[. [oxique 3 ſchiſme, Fr.] A ſe- 
paration or diviſion in the church, Spratt. 

SCHISMA'TICAL. @. [from ”< 
Implying ſchiſm ; pracliſing ſchiſm. 

King Charles. 

SCHISMA'TICALLY. ad. [from ſehiſma- 
tical,) In a ſchiſmatical manner. 

SCHVSMATICK. /{. [from ſchiſm. One 
who ſeparates from the true church. 


Bacon. Butler. 


To SCHI'SMATIZE. v. s, [from fchiſm.] 
To commit the crime of ſchiſm; to make 
a breach in the communion of the church. 
SCHOLAR. /. { ſcbo/aris, Latin. } 
1, One who learns of a maſter ; a diſciple. 


Hooker. 
2. A man of letters. Locke. 
3. A pedant ; a man of books. Bacon. 


4. Que who has a lettered education. 


Shak: peare, 
SCHO'TARSHIP. . [from cler. 


1. Learning ; htcrature ; knowledge. 
. Þ pe. 
2. Literary education. Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar, 
| Ahnjworth, 
SCHO/LASTICAL. 6. I ſcholoflicur, Latin. ] 


Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool, 
SCHOLA'STICALLY. ed. [from ſcholaſ- 

ticks.] According to the niceties or method 

of the ſchools. 
SCHOLA'STICK. . from ſchola, Latin. 


x. Pertaining to the ſchool; practiſed in 
ſchools. Burnet. 
2. Relitting the ſchool ; ſuitable to the 
ſchool; pedantick. Stilling fleet. 


scho LIAST. /. [ /cboliofles, Lat.] A wri- 
ter of explanatory notes. D. yden. 
SCHC'LION. 2 /. [Latin.] A note; an 
Scho LIUAI. & explanatory obſervation. 
. Wat, 
SCHO'LY. . [| ſchilium, Latin.] An ex- 
planatory note. Hooker. 
To SCHO'LY. v. . [fiom the noun.] To 
write expolitions. 
SCHOOL. /. [ ſchole, Latin.] 
1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 


D ryden, 


2. A place of litera y education, Digby, 
3. A ſtate of inſlruction. Dryden, 
4. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by par- 
ticular teachers. Davies. Taylor. 
5. The age cf the church, ard form of 

theology ſucceeding chat of the fathers, 
Sanderſ:n, 

FoSCHOOL., v. a. { from the noun.] 
1. ToinſtinG ; to tiain. Spenſer, 

2. To teach with ſuperiority z to tutor. 

Sbok-ſprare, D- den. Atterbury, 


SCHOO/LROY.. /. 


South. 


SCI 


bel, nd dy] A 
boy that is in his — I 


Sor . 

SCHOO/LDAY. FL. | ſchool! and day. Wes 
in which uk 4 wy ro 

| Shake Fes 

SCHOO'LFELLOW. , | Sy and fellow.] 

One bred at the ſame . Locke. 

SCHOO'LHOUSE, . [Je and bouſe, 1 

Houſe of diſcipline and inſtruQion. 


Spenſer. 

SCHOO'LMAN. ſ. [ ſchool and =>" 
1. One verſed in the nicetics and ſubtiltics 
| of academical diſputation. Pope. 
2. One {killed in thedivinity of the ſchool. 


Pope. 
SCHOOLMA'STER. /. [ ſchool and 7 — 
One who prefides and teaches in a ſchoo 

Bacon. Seuth. 
SCHOO'LMISTRESS. , [ ſcbool and miſe 
treſs.] A woman who governs a ſchool. 


G 
SCHREIGHT. / A fiſh. Ainſwor 


aye 
th, 
SCVAGRAPHY. . [ ſciagrapbie, French ; 
oxayeagpia. 8 | 
1. [In architecture.] The profile or ſec- 
__ of a building, to ſhew the inſide Hr 
OT. 183 Sey. 
2. In aſtronomy.] The art of finding 
the hour of the day or night by the ſhadow 
of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. Bai 
SCIATHERICAL. 2 4. ¶ ſciaterique, Fr. 
SCLA'THERICK. exiatngads. ] 
longing to a ſun-dial. Dif. Brown, 
SCIA'TICA. 0 / [| ſciatigue, French; if 
SCIA'TICK, | chiadice paſſie, Lat.] Th 
hip-gout. Brown, Pope. 
SCI TICAL. 3. [from ſciatica.] Aſſlicl- 
ing the hip. Arlubnot, 
N In . [| ſeience, French; ſcientia, 
Ltin |. | 
1. Knowledge, Hammond. 
2, Ccrtainty grounded on demon * roy 
K. CN 
3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles. | Dryden, 
4+ Any art or ſpecics of knowledge. 
Hooker, Glanville, 
5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, mulick, 
cometry, aſtronomy. P 


op 
SCYENTIAL, . [ from ſcience, ] Producing 


ſcience. Milton, 
SCTENTI'FICAL.T a. | ſeientia and ſacio, 
SCIEN TV/FICK. Lat.] Producing de- 


monſtrative knowledge; producing cer- 
tainty. Sou: b. 
SCIENTVFICALLY. ad. [from ſcientifi- 


cal] In ſuch a manner as to produce 
knowled 


SCYMITAR. /. A ſhort ſword with a 
convex edge, Shakeſpeare, 
SCI'NEY-Clayp. ſ. A ſpecics of violet. Ainſtu. 
| lx. 


8c o 


INR. /. A caſt calf. | Ainſworth. 
To SCUNTILLATE. v. n. [ ſcintilio, Lat.] 
To ſparkle to emit ſparks. . 
SCINTILLA'TIO 3 { ſcinti/latio, Latin ; 
from ſcintillate.) act of 1 
ſparks emitted. Brown. 
SCIO'LIST. 7. 4 Fiel, 3 J One who 
knows things Y- Glanville. 
SCI'OLOUS - ciolus, Latin.] Superfi- 
cially or i y knowing, * Hel. 
SCIO MACH. / Tala and N Bat Battle 
with a ſhadow, 
at PN [ ſcien, French. ] A finall 8 
taken one tree to be ingrafted into 
another. 
SCIRE FACIAS, .. Latin. ] A wnt ju- 
dicial, in law, moſt commonly to call a 
man to ſhew cauſe unte the court, why 
judgment paſſed ſhould not be executed. 


ar J. [from exijjo;.] An indur- 

ated gla 

ICFRE OUS. a. [from firrhes.) Having 

$CIRRHOSITY. / [from lire ol 

rom 8. 

mduration of the glan aa x 

SCUSSIBLE. 4. Fon 475 ur, Latin. ] Ca- 
2 of being divided fmoothly by's 1 


— 7 4. eh ſeiffle Fr. f. crffilis, — An. 

yet of 1 cut or 10 ſmoothly 

by a ſharp 1 
SCI 881880 / [ ſciſſion, French; 


Latin, Th act . cutting. 

SCISSOR. /. A ſmall pair of er 
blades moveable on a pivot, and intercept- 
ing the thing to be cut. Arbuthnot, 

SCUSSURE, f. URL. in.] A crack ; 


arent; A if Piey. 
Scl Ag TI. 4. [en I Bae an 
ran 


SCLERO/TICKS. /. Medicines which 1223. 
en * 5 the parts they are * 


To SCOAT. } v. 4. To ſtop a ie y 
To SCOTCH. 3 putting a ſtone or piece 
Fa of e it . Bai 
0 - v choppen, Dutch. 
tieat with i Ewlaal Ae to ne. fo 
contumelious lan Bacon. Tillotſon, 
SCOFF. /. [from S % verb.] Contemptuous 
— expreſſion of ſcorn ; contumelious 
OFFER Hoaler. Watts. 
x00 R. /. [hom ſcoſf.] Inſolent Fidi- 
ſauey ſcorner z contumelious re- 
Wen 1 3 
$CO'F F rs ad, [from ſeeffrg.] In 
contempt ; in ridicule. Broome. 
To SCOLD. . . | ſcholden Dutch. To 
quarrel Ae — Was 
COLD. /. A chmorous, rude, mean, low, 
fowl-mouthed woman, Swift, 


S CO 
SCO/LLOP. / A peQtinated ſhell- fh. 


SCOLOPENDRA. . fangs 
1. A ſort of venemous ſerpent. 


2. An herb. Ainſworth, 
SCOMM. /. A buffoon, L'Eftr ange, 
SCONCE. /. ¶ ſchantze, German.] 

1. A fort; a bulwark. Shak-ſprere. 

2. The head. Shakeſpeare. 

3- A penſile candleſtick, generally, with a 

king-glaſs to reflect the light. Swiſt. 


; To SCON v. 4. N z to fine. 
COOP c , Dutch, 
1. A Aale te ladle ; g a veſſel with a 
long handle uſed to throw out liquor, 
Sharp. 
2. A ſweep; a ſtroke, Shakeſpeare. 
To SCOOP. v. a. | ſcbocpen, _ 


1. To lade out. Dryden, 
2. To empty oy Addiſon. 
3- To carry off in any thing why 


4. To cut hollow, or deep. 
[from ſrp.] One who hoops 
SCOO PER. /. [from ſc e 
SCOPE. /. | ſeopur, Ln) - 


1. Aim; intention; drift, Aldi 
2. Thing aimed at ; mark ; final end. 
Hooker, Milton. 
3. Room; ſpace z amplitude of intellectual 
view, Newton, 
4. Liberty ; freedom from reſtraint. 
. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Act of riot; ſally. 
7. Extended quantity. 2 vier. 
SCO/PULOUS. @. [ ſcopuloſur, Latin. ] Full 
of rocks. Dia. 
SCORBU'TICAL.7? /. [ ſcorbutique, Fr. 
SCORBUTICK, 5 from ſcorburus, Lat.] 
Diſeaſed with the ſcurvy. Arbutbnot. 
SCORBU/'TICALLY. x1 [from ſcorbutt= 
cal.) With tendency to the — > 
iſeman. 
SCORCE. ſ. This word is uſed by Spenſer 
for diſcourſe. Fairy Queen. 
To SCORCH. v. . {rconcner, Saxon, 
burnt. } 
1, To burn ſuperficially, Dryden. 
2. To burn. Fairfax, South. 
To SCORCH. . . To be burnt ſuperti- 
cially z to be dricd u Roſcommon. 
SCO'RCHING Fennel. ＋ A plant. 
SCORDIUM. /. ¶ Latin. ] An herb. 


Ainſevorth, 
SCORE. /. 1 „Iſlandick] 
1. A notch or long inciſion. 
2. A line drawn. 
. An account, which, when e was 
5 common, was kept by marks on tal- 
lies. South, 
4- Account kept of ſomething pn 
Tillotſon. 
5. Debt 


— — 


— — 


= 
— 2— 


—— 


| 


$.C O 
5. Debt imputed. Donne. 
6, Reaſon ; motive Collier, 
7. Sake; account; referred to ſome 
one. | . 
8. Twenty. Pepe. 
9. A forg in Scoxx, The words with 


the muſical notes of a ſong annexed, 
To SCORE. v. 4. 


1. To ſet down as a debt. 2 | 
8 To oe to — 2 Ms 
ne 


. To mar 
 $CO'RLA. J. 1 1 Bg; men. 
SCO/RIOUS. a. [from ſcoria, Lat.] Prot; 


recrementitious. Brown. 
To SCORN. v. 4. ¶ ſcbernen, Duteh. To 

deſpiſe ; to flight ; to revile ; to vilify ; 

to contemn, ob. 
To SCORN, v. . To ſcoff. Cra 
SCORN. /. Contempt; ſcoff; ſlight; aft 


of contumcly. Tillotſon. 
SCU/RNER. /, (from ſcorn, 

1. Contemner ; deſpiſer. Spenſer. 

2, Scoffer ; ridiculcr. Frier, 


ScoRNFUL. 2. [ſcorn and full.) 
1. Contemptuous; inſolent. D 
2. Acung in defiance, rior. 
SCO'RNFULLY. ad. [from ſcornful.] Con- 
temptuou uly 3 z. inſolently. Atterbury. 
SCORPIO J. [ ſcorpio, Latin, ] 
1. A reptile much mlepbling a ſmall lob- 
ſer, with a very venemous ſting. Luke. 
2, One of N. 


3. A ſcourge ſo called from i rey 
4. A ſea fiſh, 2 


SCORPION Se. /. [emerus, Lat. ] A plant. 
Miller 


SCORPION Graſs. | 
SCORPION's Fai ſ. Herbs. Ain/worth, 
SCORPION Wort 
SCOT. ſ. [#cor, French. ] 
1. Shot; payment. 
2. Scor and Lot, Pariſh payments, 


Prior. 


To SCOTCH, v. 4. To cut with ſhallow - 


inciſions. Shakeſpeare. 
SCOTCH. / [from the verb.] A flight cut; 

a ſhallow inciſion. Walten. 
SCOTCH Colleps, or Seetched coli pi. f. Veal 
— ſmall pieces. lay in which 

OTCH Heppers, f. A n w 

hop over — * ground. 122. 
SCO/TOMY. J. [-x579pa,] A dizzineſs 

or ſwimming in the head, caufing dimneſs 

of ſight. 


os clouts for ſweeping an oven; a mau 


SCO/UNDREL. fe | ſcendaruolo, bn. 
& mein refers a low petty villain, 71 


Ainſ nſcvor th. 
ScOVEL. . [ ſcepa, Latin. ] A fort of —2 


8 C R 


To SCOUR. v. a. [ ftrer, Daniſh 5 ſeben- 
eren, Dutch. 


I. 1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to clean the ſurface, | 
59. Arbuthnot, 


15 We p _ 
& o remove urin bakeſpeare. 
o ran wy 2 or wing catch or drive 
— 1 ing to clear away. Si 

6. To paſs ſwi dy rr. . 
* OUR. v. . 


o perform the office of dls 1 
g meſlick utenſils. 
2. To clean, 
3, 7 $9: be purged or lax. Greaunt. 
15 rave ; to ran | Tp 
To run here and there, Shake 
; Sa 9 om with great 74 and ſwift- 


Collier 


„ es 
OH ER. 7. en ſcour. ] 
1. One way cleans by Wann 


2. K La 
. ſwift 
. $00 x wa G 55 Tete Fr revch ; ſcoreggis, 


I, Aw ip; 2 laſh; an inſtrument of diſ- 
Milton. 


2. 1 punihrent ; a vindictive afflition. 
Shakeſpeare. 


22 {from the noun. 
1. Tol wk a ki I 
— n 12 


te 2 Mac, 
co ER. /. [from ſcourge.) One that 
ſcourges ; a puniſher or chaſti 
To SCOURSE. v. 4. To enchan 
thing fer another; to ſwap, ge 
K fe Leſcent, from efcouter, French. ] 


One who is ſent privily to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the enemy Willi > 
To SCOUT, . . of the noun, ] 
go out in order to obſerve the — of 
an enemy privately, 


To SCOWL. v. 2. ele an, to ſquint, , Ts, x.} 


To frown ; to pout ; angry, four, 

or ſullen. Sidney . Craſbaw. 
SCOWL., /. [from the verb.] Lockof ullen- 

neſs or diſcontent; ; gloom, Cra = 
SCOWLINGLY. from fi 

a frowning and ſullen 


To SCRA'BBLE, v. =. Trl craffe 
to ſcrape or ſcratch, Dutch. ] 12 * 25 


the hands. Samuel. 
* 1 ſeragbe, Dutch. ] Any thing 
SCRA/GGED, 3. Rough; uneven ; full of 
protuberances or 8 [ya 


$CR 


SCRA/CGINESS. 2 

1. Leanneſs: marcour, MT” 
2, Unevenneſs ; roughneſs ; ruggedneſs. 

SCRA'GGY. a. [from ſcrag.] 

Arbuthnot, 


1. Lean; marcid ; thin, 
2. Rough; rugged ; uneven. 2 
To SCRA'MBLE. v. n. [The fame with 
ſcrabble; ſerafſclen, Nutch, ] 
1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tu- 
multuouſſy with the hands ; to catch with 
| bafte preyentive of another. Stilling fleet. 
2. To climb by the help of the han 
SCRA'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Eiger conteſt for ſomething, Locke. 
0 by the help of the 
SCRA'MBLER. /. [from ſcramble. 
1. One that ſcrambles. Addiſon, 
. One that climbs by the help hey 
To SCRANCH. . 9. [ ſchrantzer, Dutch. ] 
To grind fomewhat crackling between the 
teeth. WP 
SCRA'NNEL. 4. Grating by the. on. 
SCRAP. / ffrom ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or 
SIE 
1. A ſmallparticle ; a * ; a frag- 
567 ſmall particles of Ao 
2, Crumb; meat left at 
the ow. "Ii AS Bacon. Graves. 
. paper. ope. 
To SCRAPE. V. 4. [pcneo7an. Saxon; 
ſerapen, 9 | OOO 
1. To deprive of the ſurface by the light 
action of a ſharp inſtrument, Maxon. 
2, To take away by ſcraping ; to _ 
. wvift. 
3. To act upon any ſurface with a har(h 
D eln 
To Hof 1 t or penury 
S 
8. Je SCRAP ET Acquaintance. A low 


raſe. To curry favour, or inſinuate into 


_ one's tamiliarity. 
To SCRAPE.'s. PE 

1+ To make a harſh noiſe, 

2. To play ill on a fiddle, _ 
2 2 ke an aukward bow. Ainſtportb. 

RAPE. ſ. [ ſtrap, Swediſh. 3 
| cn ech. Y 
SCRA'PER; . [from ferape ] I 
1. Inſtrument with whien any thipg, is 

* WW - 

2. A miſer ; a man intent on getting mo- 
ney ; a ſcrapepentiy. Herbert, 


y 3 A vile fiddler. 6 1 Conpley. 
$CRAT. [renrera, Saxon.] A berma- 
ite, 

To SCRATCH, wv. a: [ra Durch. ] 
1. To tear or mark Lan + — 
ra and uneven. * Grew. 
a. To tear with the nails, More. 

Vor, II. | 
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3. To wound ſlightly. | 

4- To hurt lightly with any thing pointed 

or keen, — 

5 To ruh with the nails. | den. 

To write or draw aukuardly. Swift, 

SCRATCH. /. [from the verb.] 

1. An inciſion ragged and ſhallow. 


2. Laceration with the nails, Prior. 
3. A flight wound. Sidney, 


SCRA'TCHER. / [from ſcratch, ] He that 
_ ſcratches. | ö 
SCRA'TCHES. /. Cracked ulcers or ſeabs 
in a horſe's foot. Ainfworth, 
SCR 4'TCHINGLY. ad. ſ from ſerarching. ] 
With the aclion of ſcratching. Sidney. 
SCRAW, /. [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface or 
ſcurf. 5 Swift, 
To SCRAWL. . 4. | _ 
8 To draw or mark irregularly or elum- 
ily. CNN is. 
2. To write unſkilfully and inelegantly. 
3. To, creep like a reptile. Ainfeoorths 
RAWL „ [from the verb. Cale 
and inelegant writing. Arbutbnot. 
SCRA'WLER. /. [from ſcratol.] A elumſy 
_ and inclegant writer. | 
SCRAY./. A bird called a ſea- ſwallow. 


We” | A he 
SCREABLE. a. ¶ ſcreabilis, Latin, ] That 
which may be ſpit out. qo 
To SCREAK. v. n. [creak, or forick.] To 
make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe, {/ Bailey. 
To SCREAM. v . [hne man, Saxon.}] 
1. To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrbur or 


ny. Swift, 

— To ery ſhrilly. 9 
SCREAM. /. [from the verb.] A ſhrill 
1 quick loud cry of terrour or pain, Pepe. 


o SCREECH. v. 3. &#kia, to 
Iſlandick. ] a b wt 


1. To cry out as in tertour or anguiſh, 


Lünen Bacen. 
2. To cry as a night owl. 
SCREECH, ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Cry of horrour and anguiſh, 
2. Harſh horrid cry. 44% 2M 
SCREE/CHOWL. /. An owl that hoots 
the night; and whoſe voice is | to 
betoken 7 or death, +. Men. 
SCREEN. /. [ eſtran, French. 
1. Any Vogt affords ſhelter or con- 


cealment. ; Sees 
Any thing uſcd toexch#de cold or Hight. 

n. Any | 80 1 8 

3. A riddle to ſiſt ſa- d. | 
To SCREEN, . 4. hem ERGY . 
1. To ſhelter, to conceal ; to hide. Rowe. 
. To ſiſt; to rjddle. Both. 
SCREW. /. [ ſcro&ve, Dutch.] One of the 
mechanical powers, which ls —_ 4 7 * 

0 t into a furrowed ſpiral; 0 

2 37 Pu eee 


— en — 
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there are two kinds, the male and female; 
the former being cut convex ; but the lat - 
ter channelled on its concave ſide. 

a e Quincy. Wilkins, 

To SCREW. v. a. ſ from the noun. 

1. To turn by a ſcrew. tili>, 
2. To faſten with a ſcrew. M:x:n, 
3. To detorm by contorſions. Coley, 

4 To force; to bring by violence. 

. oel. 

a 4 To ſqueeze ; to preſs. 

- 6. To oppreſs by extortion. Swift. 

CREW Tree. /. [hera, Lat.] A plant of 

the Indies. 

To SCRI'BBLE. v. a. ¶ ſcribillo, Latin, ] 

r. To fill withartleſs or worthleſs writing, 

Milton, 

2. To write without uſe or elegance. 

To SCRIVBBLE. v. n. To write without 
care or beauty. 382 Pope. 

SCRVBBLE. /. (from the verb.] Worthleſs 
writing. Boyle. 

SCRIBBLER. J. [from 2 A petty 
author; a writer without worth. 


SCRIBE , ¶ſcrila, Latin. ] 

1. A writer. 

2. A publick notary, 
RIUMER. /. [eſcrimeur, Fr.] A gladia- 

SCtor- ' Shakeſpeare. 

SCRINE. / [ſcrinium, Latin.] A place in 

© which writings or curioſities are repoſited. 


SCRIP. f linde! 
. [ freppa, Iſlandic 
1. A — . ſatchel. ] 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
2. A ſchedule; a ſmall writing. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
SCRIPPAGE. /. [from ſcrip.] That which 
is contained in a ſcrip. ry hf 


| Crew, 


SCRIP"TORY. a. [ſcriprorine, Latin.] Writ- 


ten; not orally delivered 
SCRI'PTURAL. a. {from ſcripture.] Con- 

tained in the Bible; biblical. Afterbuy. 
SCRIPTURE. /. [ſcriptura, Latin. ] 

I. Writing, 

2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 

Hooker, Shakeſpeare. South. Sced. 

ICRIVENER. /. \ ſcrivano, Ttalian.] 
1. One who draws contracts. Shakeſpeare. 
2. ne whoſe buſineſs is to place money at 
inter. 1 . | Dryden. 
SCROFULA, ſ. Tfrom ſcrefa, Latin.] A 
avion of the humours of the body, 
ich bre · ks out in ſores commonly called 
the king's evi. iſeman, 


SCRO'FULOUS. a ws frogs Diſ- - 


caſed with the ſceofUla. Arbuthnot. 
SCROLL. 7. A writing wrapped up. 
keſpeare. K'nolles. Prior. 


SEROYLE, . A mean fellow; a raſcal ; 
- a wretch, 


$bakeſpear e. 
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To SCRUB. v. 4. | ſchrobben, Dutch. ] Ta 


rub hardwith ſomething coarſe and _ 
707. 
SCRUB. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. A mean fellow, either as he is 4 N 
c 


to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as 
employed in the mean offices of ſcouring, 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. Swift, 
3. A worn eut broom. 
SCRU'BBED. 7 4. [ ſcrubert, Daniſh. ] 
SCR U/BBY. | Mean ; vile; worthleſs. 
dirty; ſo Shakeſpeare. 
SCRUFF. /. The ſame I ſuppoſe, with 


. I | 
. SCRU/PLE. ſ. [ſcrupule, French; ſcrupulus, 


Latin. ] E 
1. Doubt ; difficulty of determination; 
perplexity: generally about minute things. 
Taylor, Locle. 
2. Twenty grains; the third part of a 


Gran. * my Bacon. 
. Proverbi any ſn uantity. 
s * ** Shak ſpeare, 


To SCRU'PLE, v. . [from the noun. ] To 
doubt; to heſitate. 14 . 
SCRU'PLER. ſ. from ſcrvple. ubter ; 
one who en Feraunt. 
SCRUPULO'SITY. / [from ſerm pu las.] 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs. 
a 1 Suth., 
2. Fear of acting in any manner; tender- 
neſs of confrience. Decay of Pieq. 
SCRU'PULOUS. a. [ ſcrupuloſus, Latin. 
1. Nicely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in de- 
terminations of conſcience. *' Locke, 
2. Glven to objections; captious. 
1 | 8 4 * 
3. Nice; doubtful. Bacen. 
4. Caretul ; vigilant ; cautious. Mod. 
SCRU/PULOUSLY. ad. [from ſcryputons. } 
Carefully ; nicely ; anxiouſly. + 
SCRUPPULOVUSNESS. ſ. [from ſcrupulous. ] 
The ſtate of being ſcrupulous. = 
SCRU'TABLE. a. {from 'ſcruter, Latin.] 
Diſcoverable by inquiry. Decay of Ply 
SCRUTA'TION. /. | ſerutor, Lat. ] Search ; 
examination; inquiry. | Dick. 
SCRUTA TOR. fa [ſcrutateur, Fr. from 
ſcruter, Latin, ] Enquirer ; ſearcher ; exa- 
- miner. 
SCRU/TINOUS, a. [from ſcrutiny. ] Cap» 
tious ; full of inquirics. Denham. 
SCRUTINY. /. [ ſcrutinizr, Latin. ] En- 
uiry ; ſearch '; examination. Taylor. 
To SCRU'TINIZE, 2 v. a. from ſcrutiny. ] 
To SCRU'TINY. 5 To fcarch; to a · 
a mine. - 1 Ag.. 
ScRUTOLTRE. / [for Pac oy or eſcrivoire, 
French, ] A caſe of drawers for 4 
Nor. 
To SCRUSE, v. 42. To ſqueeze 3 to com- 
preſs. 62 * 78 
To 
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To SCUD. v. n: ſtutta, Swediſh.] To fly ; 
to run away with precipitation, St. 


To SCUDDLE. v. n. [from ſeud.] To run 
with a kind of aſſected haſte or precipia- 


tion. 
SCU'FFLE. /. A confuſed quarrel; a tu- 
multuous broil. ecay of Piety. 


To SCUFFLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 10 
fight confuſedly and tumultuoully. 
Drayton, 
To SCULK. v. #.[ ſculte, Daniſh. ] To lurk 
in hiding places ; to lie cloſe, Prior. 
SCULKER. /, [from ſer/k.}) A lurker; 
one that hides himſelf for ſhame or miſ- 
chick. 
SCULL. /. Ala in Wandick. ] 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain; the arched bone of the head. Sharp. 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. 
3. One who rows a cockboat. Hudibras. 
4. A ſhoal of fiſh. Milton. 
ScCLLCAP. /. [ ſcull and cap. ] 
1. A headpiece. 
2. A nightcap. 
SCU'LLER /. 
1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is 
but one rower. Dryden. 
2. One that rows a cockboat. 
SCU'LLERY. /. from fiiola, a veſſel, Iſ- 
landick ] The place where common uten- 
ſils, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and 
kept. | Pearham, 
SCU'LLION. 10 [from eſcucille, French, a 
diſh ] The loweſt domeſtick ſervant, that 
waſhes the kettles and the diſhes in the 
kitchen. Shakeſpeare, 
To SCULP. v. a, [ ſculpe, Lat ] To carve ; 
to engrave. Sardys. 
SCU'LYTILE. a.  ſculptilis, Latin.) Made 
by carving. ſeu 17 1 A rowwn. 
SCULPTOR. . I ſculptor, Lat. carver ; 
one who iT or ſtone into images. 
Addiſon. 
SCU'LPTURE. /. | ſculptura, Latin. ] 
1. The art of carving wood, or hewing 
ſtone into images. 


2. Carved work. Dryden. 
3. The act of engraving. | 
To SCULPTURE. v. + Thom the noun.] 

To cut ; to engrave. Pepe. 
SCUM, [ eſeum*, French; ſchuym, butch. 
1. That which riſes to the top of any li- 


quor. | Bacen, 
2. The droſs; the refuſe ; the recrement. 
Raleigh. Roſcommor.. Addiſon. 
To SCUM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To clear 
off the ſcum. | Lee. 
SCU'MMER. [. [eſcumoir, French. ] A veſſel 
with which liquor is ſcummed. 
SCUPPER Holes. {- [choepen, Dutch, to 
draw off.] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on the 
deck, through which water is carried into 


the ſca, 
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SCURF. ſ. | ; eunr, Saxon; ſurf, Danith ; 
fhorf,, Swedilh ; ſcberſt. Dutch. 


1. A kind of ery miliary ſeab. Swift, 
2. Aſ.il or ſtain adherent. Day den. 
3. Any thing ſtieking on the ſurface. 
A Addi ca, 
SCU'RFINESS /. [from ſeurf. ] The ſtate 
of being ſcurfy. 5 
SCU'RRIL. 2. [ ſcurrilit, Latin.) Low; 
mean f grolly opprobrious. Ben. Jolnſia. 
SCURRUVLITY. f | ſcurrilitas, Lat. Groſ- 
neſs of reproach ; loudneſs of jocularity, 
l Sbaleſp-are. 
SCURRILOUS. a. currilis, Latin. ] Groſ- 
ly opprobrious; uling ſuch language as 
only the licenſe of a buſſoon can warrant, 
Hater. 
SCU'RRILOUSLY. ad. [from ſcurrilens.] 


With groſs reproach ; with low buffoon- 


ery. * 
SCU'RVILY. ad. [from ſcurwy.] Vilcly ; 
baſely ; coarſely. Senth, 
SCURVY. , [from ſeurf.] A diſtemper 


of the inhabitants of cold countries, and 
amongſt thoſe ſuch as inhabit marſhy, fat, 
low, moiſt ſoils. Arbuthnot, 
SCU'RVY. a. [from cur, ſcur CM 
1. Scabbed 4 with fa hr] 
with the ſcurvy. . 
2. Vile; bad ; ſorry; worthleſs; con- 
temptible. Sæoiſt. 
SCURVYGRASS, f. [Carey and grafs.] 
The ſpoonwort. Ie ler. 
'SCUSES. For cxcuſes. Shak ſpeare, 
SCUT. . | fketr, Iſlandick.] The tail of 
thoſe animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, . 
Swift, 
SCU TCHEON. / \ ſcuccione, Italian. ] Ihe 
ſhicld repreſented in heraldry. Sidney. 
SCUTELLATED. a. ¶ ſcutella, Latin. ] Di- 
vided into ſmall ſurfaces. Meecdruard. 
SCU'TIFORM. a, [curifermir, Latin ] 
Shaped like a ſhield. 
SCU'TTLE. 4. [ ſcutella, Latin. ] 
1. A wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from 
a diſh or platter which it zeſembles in form. 
Hakewill. 
2. A ſmall grate. Mortimer. 
3. [From ſcud] A quick pace; a ſhort 
run; a pace of affeQcd precipitation. 
Spectator. 
To SCU'TTLE. 2 n [from ſend or. ſcuttic. ] 
To run with affected precipitation, 
To SDFIGN. v. a. ¶ ſd:grare, Italian; for 
diſdain. ] 
SDEUVGNFUL. 2. Contratted for diſdain- 


F< Rab of 
8 * f [7 &, Saxon; ſee, or xce, Dutch. 
1. Th 
land. 


e ocean ; the water oppoſed to the 
2. A collection of water ; a 7 


Lev. xx1, 


* Davics. Milton. 


iv. 18. 


572 3. Pro- 
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3- Proverbially for any large quantity, 
King Charles. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. Milt. 
6. Half Szas over, Half drunk. _ 
SEABEAT. a. [ſea and Zeat.] Daſb f. by 
＋ 


the waves of the ſea. 


* 
SEABO AT. /, [ſca and boat. ] Veſſel ca- 


pable to bear the ſea. Arbutbact. 
SEABO'RN. 4. {ſea and born.] Born of the 
ſea; produced by the ſea. 3 
SEAROY'Y. ſ. [/ea and bey.] Boy empl 
on ipbodes, 70 Neale =. 
SEARREACH /. [ſea and breach, ) Irrup- 
tion of the ſea by breaking the banks. 
| f ws L'Eftrange. 
SEABREE'ZE /. ſſca and breeze. | Wipd 
blowiag from the ſea, Mortimer. 
SEABUULT, 4. {ſes and built.) Built for 
the ſea. Dryden. 
„ ſ. [eryrgiun:, Latin. A 
plant. : | 
SEACALF, . ſſc and elf. The ſeal. 
The ſeacal/, or ſeal, is ſo called from the 
noiſe he makes like a calf ; his head com- 
paratively not big, ſhaped rather like an 
oiter's, and muſtaches like thoſe of a cat: 
his body long, and all over hairy; his fore- 
feet wich fingers clawed, but not divided, 
yet fit for going : his hinder feet, more 
roperly fins, and fitter for ſwimming, as 
bein g an amphibious animal, The female 
gives ſuck, Greno. 
SEACAP. /. ſſe and cep.] Cap made to 
be worn on ſhipboard. Fake pearc. 
SEACHART. 4 [ſea and chart.] Map on 
which only the coaſts are delincated. 


SEACOA'L. /. [ſea and coal. ] Coal, fo 


called, becauſe brought to London by ſea, 


YT Bacon. 
SF/AC T. ſ. | fea and ca.] Shore; 
edge of the 117 | 4 18 
SE'ACOMPASS. /[. ſſ. c and compaſs.] The 
card and N ail ah . 
SE ACO W. ſ. [ſex and cow.] The mana- 
tee, a very bulky animal, ofthe cetaceous 
kind. It grows to fifteen feet long, and to 
ſeven or cight in circumference : its head is 
like that of a hog, but longer, and mare 
eylindrick : its eyes are ſmall, its hearing 
is very quick. Its lips are thick, and it 
has two long tuſks ſtanding out. It has 
two fins, which ſtand forward on the breaſt 
lixe hands, The female has two round 
breaſts placed between the pectoral fins. 
The {kin is very thick and hard. and not 
ſcaly, but hairy, This creature lives prin- 
cipally about the mouths of large rivers 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its fleſh is white 
like veal, and very well taſted. Hill. 
SEADO'G, /. [ſza and deg.] Perhaps the 
ſbark | Roſcommon. 
SEAFARER. , [/ea and fare] A traveller 
by ſea j a ratines, "| * Pope, 


SE/AHEDGEHOG. e bedge and bog. 


S'E A 


SEAFA'RING, @. [ſeq and. fare.) Travel- 
ling by ſea. | Shakeſpeare. 
SEAFE NNEL. The fame with Sauening, 
which ſec. | 
SE/AFIGHT, / [ſea and ffgbr.] Battle of 
ſhips ; battle on the {cq. ' Wiſemas. 
SEAFO'WL. /. [ ſca and fol.] A bird that 


oye at ſea, Ts and f — — 
SUAGIRT. 6. ; it.] Girded or 
encircled by en £ Milton. 
SEAGULL. F. [ſes and gu/l.] A water 
fowl. Bacon. 
SEAGREEN. 4. [fea and pre] Re+ 
ſembling the colour of the diſtant fea ; ce- 
rulean, | Pope. 
SEAGREEN ſ. Saxifra Aplaut. 
SEAGULL /. A fea bird. Ainſworth, 


A kind of 9 ſea 4 — 1— reto. 
SKAHOG. /. | ſea an e us. 
 PAHOLM. 7 [ſea . alm. ries 

1. A ſmall uninhabited iflapd. - 

2. Scaholly. A kind of ſea- weed. Carco. 
SE/AHORSE. /. ¶ ſca and horſe. ] 

1. The ſcaborſe; is a fiſh of a very ſingular 

form, it is about four or five inches in 

length, and nearly half an inch in diameter 
in the broadeſt part. 

2. The morſe. Waidward. 

3. By the ſeahorſe Dryden means the hips 

potamus. 
SEAMAID. /. [ſea and maid.) Mermaid, 


Shakeſpeare. 
SE'AMAN. ſ. [ſea and man.] 
1. A ſailor ; a navigator ; a mariner. 
Evelyn. Dryd-n. 
2. Merman ; the male of the mermald, 
Co 
SEAMA'RK. , [ca and mark.] Point or 
conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at ſea. 
: Racon. 
SEAME W. /. [ſea and may. ] A fowl that 
frequents the ſea, Pope. 
SEAMONSTER. ſ. | {ca and 1 1 
Strange animal of the ſca. ilton, 
SE!/ANYMPH. / { ca and nymph. ] Goddeſs 


of the ſea Broome. 
SEAONION. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 
SE/AOOSE. / [ſea and o9ſe.] The mud in 
the ſea or ſhore, Mortimer. 


SE'APIECE. /. [ſea and piece.) A picture 
Anda ab Te at we] Addiſon. 
SEAPOOL. /. {| fea and pool] A lake of 
ſalt water. | fer, 
SEAPORT.  /. [ſea and pert.] A harbour. 
SE ARISQUE. /. {ſea and riſgze-] Hazard 
at ſea. Arvuthn . 
= vt ſ. A plant. Miller. 
SEAROOM. F, | ſea and reom.] Open ſea; 


ſpacious main. Hacon. 
ann 
'AS . ad Hari. ra- 


' - 


SEA | 
SPASHELL. /. [ſes and ſpell.] Shells found 


on the ſhore. | 
SEASHORE. /. {ſea and fore. The coaſt 
of the ſea. Dryden. 
SEASICK. 4. [ſes and Act.] Sick, as new 
voyagers on the ſea. Knelles. 


SEASIDE. . J The edge of 
— / e 
SEA SERPENT. ſ. [ſee and ſerpent.} Ser- 


t generated in the water. 
SEASE/RVICE. /. [ſea and ſevice.] Na- 
val war. | Fqoife, 
SEASU'RGEON. /. [ſa and ſurgeon.) A 
chirurgeon employed on ſhipboard. Wiſer. 
SEASURRO/UNDED. a. [ and fur- 
reund.] Encircled by the ſea. ? 
SEATERM. / [ſeq and rerm.] Word of 
art uſed by the ſeamen. Pope. 
SEAWA'TER, 1 2 and water ] The 
ſalt water of the ſea. : iſeman. 
SEAL. /. (re oh rele, Saxon; ſee}, Daniſh, ] 
6EAL 2 . 8 1 Carew, 
L. ſ. [rizel, Saxon. 

1. A "Ila engrayed with a particular im- 
preſſion, which is fixed upon the wax that 
cloſes letters, or aſlixed as a _—_— 
„ ee. 

2. The impreſſion made in wax, Kala. 
3. Any act of confirmation. Milton. 


To SEAL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a feal. Shgkeſpeare 
2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. Kae 
3+ To confirm ; to ratify ; to ſettle. 
Rom. xv. 
4. To ſhut ; to cloſe. Bacon, 
F. To mark with a ſtamp, Shakeſpeare. 
To SEAL. v. . To fix a ſeal. Neh. 1x. 38. 
SEALER. ,. [from Jeal.] One that ſeals. 
SEALING WAX. /. [ſeal and wax.) Hard 
wax made of roſig uſed to ſeal letters. Boyle. 
SEAM. /. [rc am, Saxon ; zoom, Dutch.] 
7. The edge of cloth where the threads 
are doubled; the ſuture where the two 
edges are ſewed together, Addiſon, 
2, The juncture of plapks in a ſhip. Dryd. 
3. A cicatrix ; a ſcar. 
4+ A meaſure; a veſſel in which things 
are vant eight N of corn. 
5 qw ; greaſe ; hog's lard. Dryden. 
To SEAM. v. 4. |from the noun. ] 
1. To join together by ſuture, or other- 
wiſe. 
2. To mark ; to ſcar with a long cica- 


trix. Pope, 
wor ig 4. [from ſcam.] Having no 
cam. | 


SEAMRENT. /. [cam and rent] A ſepa- 

ration of ws thing where it is joined; 

a breach of the ſtiches. 

SEAMSTRESS. /. r amerrne, Saxon, 

5 * trade is to ſew. Cleavel. 
MT. a. from ſcam.] Having a ſeam; 

ſhewing the ſcam, Shakeſpeare, 


SEA 


SEAN. /. [pezne, Saxon.] A net. 

SEAR. 4. peanian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry t 
not any longer green. Sbaleſpeare. 

To SEAR. v. 4, (reauan, Saxon.} To 
burn; to cauterize. We. 


SE'ARCLOTH. / [rencla*, Saxon.) A 


plaſter; a lar ſter. Mortimer. 
To SE/ARCE, v. a, [ ſafer, French,] Io 
ſift ſinely. Boyle. 


SEARCE. { A ſieve ; a bolter. 

SEA'RCER. /, {from ſearce.] He who 
ſcarces. 

To SEARCH. v. a, [chercber, French.] 
1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 
look through. Milton. 
2. To inquire ; to ſeck. Milton. 
3. To probe as a chirurgeon, Sbqteſprare. 


4. To SrAncn out, To find by ſecking. 
| Watts. 

To SEARCH. . n. 
1. To make a ſearch. Milton. 
2. To make inquiry. Lockes 


3. To ſeek; to try to find, Locle. 
SEARCH. /. [from the verb, 

1. Inquiry by looking inte cvery 1 

place. ilton. 


2. Inquiry; examination; act of ſecking. 


Addiſen. 
3. Queſt ; purſuit. Dryden, 
SEARCHER, / [from ſearch. ] 
1. Examiper ; inquirer ; trier. Prim. 
2. Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the — and report the 
cauſe of death. Craunt. 
SEASON. /. ſſaiſen, French. ] | 
1. Ons ot᷑ the four parts of the year, Spring 
Summer, Autumn, Winter. Addiſ-n. 
2. A time as diſtinguiſhed from others. 


Milicn, 
3. A fit time ; an opportune concurrence. 
Plilipse 
4. A time not very long. = Shakeſpeare, 


5. That which gives a high reliſh, 
| Sbaleſp are 
To SEASON. v. g. [afaiſſonver, French. 

1. To mix with any thing that gives 
a bigh reliſh. Brown. 
2. To give a reliſh to. Dryden. Tillotſon. 
3. Ta qualify by admixture of another in- 
gredient. $ Co 
4. To imbye z ta tinge ar taint. Taylor, 
5. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to 
mature. Addiſon. 


1 Y. N. 
for any purpoſe. 
#35 4. {ſai 


SE/aSONABLY. ed, [from feaſenal h.] 
Properly with reſpect ta time. att. 
3 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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att ů ——— — 


8 ENS == 


* 


SEC 


SE'ASONER. , {from To ſeaſon. ] He who - 


| ſcaſons'or gives a reliſh to any thing. 
SEASONING. /. | from ſeaſon, ] That 
which is added to any thiug to give it a re- 
lifk. Ben. Fobnſon, 
SEAT. ſ. [ferr, old German.] | 
1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which 
one m ſit. Dryden, 
2. Chair of ſtate; throne ; poſt of autho- 
rity ; tribunal. Hakewill. 
3. Manſion ; reſidence ; dwelling ; abode, 
; Raleigh. 
4. Situation; fite. Rale gb. 
To SEAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To place on feats; to cauſe ro fit down, 
eue e of oath * 1 
2. To place in ap authority, or place 
of diſtinchon. | : Milton. 
3. To fix in any particular place or ſitua- 
tion; to ſettle. | Raleiqb. 
4. To fix; to place firm, Milton. 
SE AWARD. ad. | ſea and pean't, Saxon. ] 
Towards the fea, Pepe. 
SECANT. /. [ſecars, Latin; fecante, Fr.] 
In geometry, the right line drawn from 
the ceatre of a circle, cutting and meeting 
with another line, called the tangent with- 
out it, Dif, 
To SECE DE. v. n. [ſeceds, Latin.) To 
withdraw from fellowthip in any affair 
SECE DER. (from ſececde.] One who diſ- 
eovers his diſzpyrot ation- of any proceed- 
ings by withdrawing himſelf. 
To SECEF/RN. v. a. [ſecerno, Latin. ] To 
ſeparate finer from groſſer matter; to make 
the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the body. 


1 Baron. 

88 N. . ſ Fee 5 Latin, 

1. The at 2 1 ] Brown. 
2 The act of withdrawing from councils 
or actions. ä 

SE/CLE. ſ. ¶ ſeculum, Latin ] A century. 

| Hammond. 

To SECLU'DE. v. a. ¶ ſecludo, Latin.] To 

confine from: to ſhut up apart; to ex- 


clude. Whitgifte. 
a, ¶ ſecond, French; ſecundus, 
atin. 5 
1, The next in order to the firſt; the or- 
dinal of two. | Dryden, 
2. Next in value or dignity; inveriour, 
| tdlifon 
rA Poſſeſſion — 
from the firſt poſſeſſor. 
SECOND-HAN D. [uſed adjectively.] Not 
original; not primary. Swift. 
At Szcoxp-nanD. In imitation 5 in the 
ſecond place of order; by trantmiſſion; 
not prim not originally. Swift. 
SECOND. . ¶ ſecond,” French; from the ad- 
jective.] 


1. Onewho accompanies another in a duel 


do direct or defend him. Drayte u. 


SE'COND Sight. ſ. The 


SE'COND 


S E C 
2. One who ſupports or maintains ; a ſup- 


porter ; a maintainer, Norton. 
3. The ſixtieth part of a minute. 
Wilkins, 


To SE/COND. . #. [ ſeconder, French.) 


1. To ſupport ; to forward; to aſſiſt; to 
come in after the act as a maintainer. 
| Roſcommon. 
2. To follow in the next place, Raleigh. 
wer of ſeen 
things future, or things diſtant ; ſoppoſed 
inherent in ſome of the Scottiſh iſlanders, 
7 10 Addiſon: 
1 6. rom ond fiebt. 
Having the ſecond ſight. fe 2 


SE/CONDARILY.' ad, [from 2 


In the ſecond degree; in the ſecond o 


not primarily; not originally: Digby. 


SE/CON DARINESS. /. from ſecendary.] 


The ſtate of being ſecondary 


orris. 


SE/CONDARY. @. {ſecrndarius, Latin.] 


1. Not primary; not of the firſt inten- 
tion; not of the firſt rate. Pently, 
2. AQting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 

Prior. 
3. A ſe fever is that which ariſes 
after a criſis, or the diſcharge of ſome mor- 
bid matter, as after the declenſion of the 
ſmall pox or meaſles. Qu 


I . 
SE/CONDARY. /. {from the ect. A 


delegate ; a deputy. 


SE'CONDLY. 5 ſecond] In the 


ſecond place. Swift. 


SE!CONDRATE. /. {ſecond and rate.] 


1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 
- Addiſon. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed adjectively. Dryden, 


SE'CRECY. ſ. [from 2 


1. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden. — 
2. Solitude; retirement. * South, 
3- Forbearance of diſcovery. Hooker. 


4. Fidelity to a ſecret ; taciturnity invio- 
late; cloſe ſilence. a 


SECRET. 2. [ ſecretus, Latin.] 


1. Kept: hidden; not revealed; conceal- 
ed; prixate. ' Denuteroner:y. 
2. Retired ; private; unſeen. Milton. 
3. Faithful to a ſecret entruſted. Shakeſ. 
4. Unknown ; not diſcovered ; as, a ſe- 
cret remedy. 

x. Privy; obſcene. 


SECRET. ſ. | ſecret, French; ſecretum, 


Latin] 2 
1. Something ſtudiouſly hidden. Shakeſp. 
2. A thing unknown ; ſomething not yet 
diſcovered. Milton. 
J. Privacy; fs Milton. 


fecrecy. 
To SECRET. ©. 4. {from the noun. ] To, 


keep private. accu. 


SECRETARISHIUP, ſ. ſecretaire, French; 


from ſecretary.] I be 9 of a ſecretary. 


SECRETARY. . . feeretarius, low Latin. 
One entruſted with the management of 
, buſineſs 


SEC 
buſineſs ; one who writes for another 
Clarendon. 
To SECRETE.. v. 3. [fecretus, Latin, 
1. To put aſide ; to hide. 

2. [In the animal e&conomy.] To ſecern; 
to ſeparate, 
SECRE'TION. /. [from ſecretur, Latin.] 
1. That part £ the animal economy that 
conſiſts in ſeparating the various fluids of 

the body. 

2. The fluid ſecreted, . 
SECRETITIOUS. a. [from , Lat.] 
Parted by me ſecretion, Fhyer. 
in ſecrets, Boyle. 
SECRETLY. ad. [from N Privatdy; 

 privily; not openly ; not publickly, 


. Addiſen. 

. SYCRETNESS. /. [from free]. 

ö 4 State of being hidden. 

vality of keeping a ſeeret. Donne. 
SE'CR LTORY. a. [from ecretus, Latio.] 
Performing the office of ſecretion. Ray. 8 
SECT. /. [ ſea, Lat.] A body of men fol- 
_ lowing 
in ſome tenets. 


SECTARISX. 1. 


bed“ 485 Ki 


Charles. 

SEC TARY. 1. ¶ ſcctaire, French 
1. One'wha divides from publick eſtabliſh- 
ment, and joins with thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 


[from ſech.] Diſpolition 


 _- 18 articular whims. Dacon. 
193 lower ; a pupil. penſer. 
A'TOR. caator in.] A tol- 
lower; an of 14 Accel. Raleigh. 


SECTION. I. Lale, Latin. 9 
1. The act of cutting or djviding. Marton. 
2. A part divided from the reſt. 
36 mall and diſtin part of a wſitingor 
ge. 
SE eos, 4 [ſefteur, French.] In geome- 
try, an inſtrument made of wood or metal, 
Vith a joint, and ſometimes a to 
turn out to make a true ſquare, with lines 
: of ſines, tangents, ſecants, 1 * 


rhumbs polygons, wont. | 
SECULAR. « [ſecularis, Lat IO 

of the 
t world ; not hol ; worldly. Hooker, 


1. Not rey relating to 

˖ 2. [In the church of Rome, ] Not bound 
+ by monaſtick rule. Temple. 
3. Happening or coming once in a fecle or 
centur 


LA' Addiſon. 
SECU 'RITY. / [from 2 ] World- 
lineſs ; attention to the things o 


the pre- 
ſent life. - Burnet. 


To SE'CULARIZE. » a. [ſecularſer, Fr. 
| * ſecular.] 81 

1. To convert from ſpiri 

tions to common uſe. l epi 
2. To make worldly. 


me particular mafter, or united 
D 


in oppoſition to things eſta- 


SED 


SECULARLY. d. (from ſeeular;) In a 
world! 1 manner. 


su LARNESS. /; C from ſecular, } Wotld- 


lineſs, 


SECUNDINE. /,. The membrance in which 
the _ is wrapped 3 the after- birth. 


SECURE. a. [ſecurns, Latio,] 
1. Free from fear; exempt from teriour; 
caſy ; aſſured. Milton. 
2. Careleſs ; wanting caution ; wanting 
. vigilance. 
3. Free from danger; ſafe. Milton. 
To SECURE. v. 3. | from the adjettive. } 
1. To make certain ; to put out of ha- 
ard; to aſcertain. en. 
2. To protect; to make * aus. 
1. To inſure. 
4+ To make faſt. 
SECURELY. ad. from ſecure.) Without 
fear; carcleſly ; without danger ; 1 
Dryden. 
SECU'REMENT. 52 [from SRL, by The 
cauſe of _y protection ; def, 


cace, 
SECUR Brown. 
icas, | 
1. N fas from 


* 

: Hayzyard, 
g 2. Vitiaus carcJeſſneſs ; confidence'; want 
of vigilance. 8. 6. * 
3. Protection 3 defence. Tullatſon. 
4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution z 
iy nn | Arbuthnot. 
Safety 5 certainty S0 /t. 
SEDAN? J. A kind E portable coach ; a 
chair, Are if, 
SEDA'TE. a. | ſedatvs, Latin. Calm; — 


E un ; undiſlucbed ; ſcren 
SEDNTELY. r oe 


Wich ut diſturbance. Locke. 

SEDA/TENESS, /. [from /edate.] Calm- 
neſs ; tranquility ; n freedom from 
diſturbence. 

SE DEN TARINS ESS. . from ſedentary. ] 
The ſtate of being r ; inactivity. 
SE'DENTARY. 2. (ſadentario. hallen on 

dentarius, Latin. 1 
1. Paſſed in ſiting ſtill ; wanting motion 
or aclion. wthnot. 
Milton, 
SEDGE.. , [5 &c3. Saxon, 2 — 
SE DGV. 4. [from ſedge ] Over 
narrow fla 
which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom, 
SEDITION. 
jon ; a pular commotion. 
4 * _ Shakeſj are, 


2. Torpid; inactive; Nuggiſh ; motiog- 
leſs. 
narrow 5 a narrow 
7 L. 
SEDIMENT. 1 ſedimentum, Latin That 
yz ſeditio, Latin,] A tumult, 
_ an inſurr 
>EDI-> 


4-4 © 
- 


* * 
I pp 
a PIT — * * 


SEE 
SE DVTTOVUS: a. fe, Latin.) Facti- 


ous with tumult ; turbulent. Clarendon. 
SEDVFIOUSLY.'#d. [front feiffeus.) Tu- 
multuouſly ; with factious turbulence. 
SEDVTIOUSNESS. / [ ＋ — ] 
Turbulenee; diſpolition to 
. SE DUO CE. v. 4. K [ ſeduco, "Lan To 
draw aſide from the right ; to tetnpt ; to 
corrupt ; to deprave z to miſlead ; to de- 
- ceive; la. 
SEDUCEMENT. /. { from ſalace.] Practice 
of ſeduction; art or means uſed” in order 
to ſeduce. 


SEDU/CER. f > right; « .] One PTY cov 


aſide from the right ; a tem a cor- 
rupter. IS are. 
SEDUCIBLE: 4. from ſeduce. ] Cotrupt- 
ible ; capable of being draw! aſide. Broton. 
SEDU'CTION. J. [ſeduFur, Latin. ] The 


att of ſeduemg; the act of dtawing aſide. 
DU'EITY. /. [ſeduli Latin. Di 
| SE ſedulitas 
gent affidui rioufneſs; "duty 
re [ſedulu, Lat 
SE*'DULOUS. a4. ulus, Latin 
ous 5 1 in 3 laborious vids 


DULOUSLY. d. [from 1. 
e induſMionys Adria 65 


1 
r 


SEE. 12 des, Latin. The gel ſeat of epiſco- 
pal power 3 the 5 of a'biftiop. 
a Sbaleſpeare. 

To w_ v. F T ſaw ; 
re on, on; fen, utch. 

15 perettve by the e. I. pine 
4 obſerye ; to find, - ilton. 
J. To diſthvet ; r | Shak ave. 
4. To 2 with. 


enn, 


Mats 


To 75 os 1 5 0 ber 
1. To have the power 8 e 
by the eye perceptions of thing. þ tant, 
M To diſcerit without'd 2 

. Toenquire ; to dif . SBakeſpeve, 

* o be attth five; * Shakeſpedre, 

ꝙ ſcheme ; to ibs: e e. 
ak 1 Lo; look; odbſttry Ivo 

* [Fev, Saxon; ſand, Dusk 
+ Theor a partie leprodured Hy kunt: 
| Err re 

2 kucken — 

2 Fi n 

CT —— 

4. Progtny ; o 3 

| 25 
5. Fate; geteration ; birth; r 

7e SEED: v, 1. [from the noun, To grow 


3 . [from fee. } Sight; F., Nl 


8 E E 
ore thatuiry fs t6 def he ft | 


SE/EDCAKRE, /, {ſeed and cake,] A yo 5 

She, — wich warm 59. 

1 %e er. 

SEED A veſſel che 
SEED oy. 5. | oe canes bis 6 


rth. 
SE'EDPEARL. [ fred ind 744 Sinall 


rains of 80 les 
SEEDPLOT. ſeed and plot -J The gro ground 
on — - 10750 Sat! 2 . 
tranſplante 6 
sb EB TI IME. / (fd ne The he ſea- 
LDL +55 4 [froth ſo 11 xf pe £4 
n 
orien how be 
time * Sula fed} 1 Nase. 
SEEDSMAN. [Je Jetd and in.] The fow- 
er; he that ers the ſeed. Sha 
br. a. | from feed.] Aboundin «ith 


ares 
, SEWING wht [ ach; . | 


To STE. oh 20 ſeugbr; patt. pad. 
ar, deer ; hex Db 
hugs War for%; to lf 7 


Clarendoti Herbert. 
2. To ſolicit 3 to endeavour to gain. 


o pv to fmid. 5 de. 
+ 4. To Farkas by ber anal 4 2 i 
Shakeſpeare. 

To SEER. . . 


I. To make Tath ; o mike nag. 


exideavour,  * 
2. To make urſuie. Datta, 
3. To ap | 
4. To etideavour after. 2 2 
145 SEEK. At a loſs; without thelfbies, 
edge, or experience.” Affiris: Roſtim. 
rom feel.] One ach f ſeeks : 
an inquiter. 920 as. 
SEE/KSORROW. / { [Sant 2 Na Ons 
vid contri bes to gh 


T6 SEFL. v. 4. „to aut Fido 
To cloſe the eyes. A term of fahne 
2 1 * or haggard Hawk bein 


75 


7 2 
4 To fr time v. 1. 4 Tn e Fe 


on one fide, 


SEPLY. a. Ff Pia; . 
— | a. [from eb hy ee 


ell ſumple. pen 


. To 5 SE wa lane, reel 


to ve 
"Dri ens 
- To 


ſemblance, 


Id i 
8 Ef | 
a. To have the aypearance of truth: 


| 5: In Shakeſpeare, to be beautiful, 


I Struts. There is an a 
though no. reality lackmore. 


5. It is ſometime a ſlight affirmation. 
AzterFury. 
6. It appears to be. | Brown. 
SEE/MER, . [from ſeem. ] One that carries 
an appearance. Sl akeſpeare, 
SEEMING. /. { from ſeem. } 
1. W ſhow ; ſemblance. 


"2M 


Or NGLY. a_ [from ſeeming] In ap- 
in ſhow em 

Sar 5 | Glamville. 

SEE'MINGNESS. -/. {from ſeeming.) Play- 

ſibility z fair appearance. Digiy. 

SEE/MLINESS /. from ſeemly.} Decency ; 

handſomeneſs ; comelineſs; grace Borel 


SELL v. a. { ſcommelighe, Daniſh.] De- 
cent; becoming z proper; 
Heoker. Philips. 
SEE'MLY. ad. [from the adjective.] In a 
decent manner ; in a proper manner. Pope. 


SEEN. a ry nar wy '] Skilled ; verſed, 


SEER. ſ. (from ſee. } 
1. One who ſees. Addiſcn. 
2, A prophet; 3: 0n0, who fore ſees future 
events. Prior. 


SEE/R WOOD. See SzAzWooD. 
wood, F D — 


SEESAW. /. [from ſaxp.] A reciprocating 
motion. 
To SEK SAW. v. #. [from 


.] To _— 
with a rocating motion. Arbuthnot. 
To * v. a. ite I ſod or ſeetbad; 
— 41 bel le dd 2 

J ag + 


To SEETH. v. =. To bein a ſtate br pry 
lition z to be hot. Sha re. 
SEE THER. /. [from ſeeth.] A 


| a 
SEGMENT. . [ ſeqmentum, 1 Drpden 

— . > chord tad of 
the circle, or ſo much ofthe circle \ bay 
cut off _——_ 


aur! Bom rom fei, Latin. j\ Slog: 


SEL 


SETONIORY J- | ſeignevrie, French ; from 
ſeignior.] A alte z a territory. 


Spenſer. Davies, 

SEIGNORAGE. { e eigneuriage, French 3 

from ee uthority z acknowledg- 
ment of power, 


Locle. 

To SEUGNORISE. v. 4. [from 
To lord over. b ks 
SEINE. /. [r2zn>, Saxon. ] A net uſed in 
fiſhing, Carew. 
SEINER. /. [from ſeine. ] A fiſher with nets. 
Car 


To SEIZE. v. a. 72 Vr, French. 


1. To take poſſeſſion of; to graſp; to la 
hold on ; to fiſten on, OTA 4 


P 
2, To take forcible poſſeſſion of by be 
Camden, 
3. To make poſſeſſed. Addiſon. 
To SEIZE. v. . To fix the graſp or the 


wer on 73 thing. Shakeſpeare, 
SEIZIN. /. [eine, French.] 


1. [In law.] Scifn in fact, 1 


al 1-57 on is taken: ſeifn in law, is 
Lore ſomething is done ech che law 


accounteth a //iſin, as an inrolment This 
is as much as a right tolands and tenements. 


Cowel, 
2. The add of taking poſſeſſion, 


Decay of Piety. 

3. The things poſſeſſed. TY wy. 

SEIZURE. , from ſive.) 
1. The at of ſcizing, 

2. The thing ſcized. Milton. 
3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 

Watton. * 

4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion, Dryden. 

Catch. 


55 411. 
SELCOUTH. a. re lo, rare, Saxon; and 


cauth, known, ] Uncommon. Spenſer, 
SE'LDOM. ad. ſrelran, Saxon; ſelden, 
R 


SE LDOMNEss. PP woes _ onus 
Aa ; in 


3 1 BSnOwNI 4. Cad Heron. Scl- 
dom exhibited to view. Shake 

To SELECT. v. 3. [ ſel:#s:, Latin.] To 
chuſe in preference to others rejected. 1 


SELECT. a. Nicely choſen ; choice; cull. 
ed out on account of ſuperior excellence 
| a 


Un- 


To enz ATE. . 4. Latin} SELECTION. 1 Latin ; from ſe- 
To ſet apart; ta m others. k#.] The of culling or ge 
SEGREGNTTION. /. [from ſegyegare.} Se- cho 


Ep Shake 
SEIGNEURIAL. 3. {from ſeignior: bo. 
velied . eee, 


SE/IGNIOR. 


[SIS 


e 


SELE/CTNESS: /. [from ſelacr. The ſtar ſtate 
of beling ſelect. 7 . ] 


E +. [from ſeh2.] He who ſe- 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL. [ 


We ra- 
SELENOGRAPHICK. 7 1 7. ] 
Belonging to ſelenography. 
| 5 2 SEL& 


LY 


SEM 


SELE'NOGRAPHY. / (u and $i.) 
A deſcription of the moon. rows. 

SELF. pronoun. plur. ſelues. [p,l,, Saxon; 

ſelf, ſelue, rang 

1. Its primary l1gnification ſeems to be 

that of an adjective : very; particular; 

this above others. Dryden 


2. It is united both to the perſonal pro- 


nouns, and to the neutral pronoun it, and 
is always added when they are uſed recipro- 
cally : as, I did not hurt him, he hurt him- 
ſelf ; the people hiſs me, but I clap myſelf. 
| Locke. 
Compounded with hin, a pronoun ſub- 
ſtantive, ſeſ is in appearance an adjective: 
joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun ad- 
j tives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive, 
4. It is mueh uſed in compoſition. 

SELFHEAL. /. | r-unella, Latin.] A plant. 
The ſame with Sadie r. 

SELFISH. a [from /e/f ] Attentive only to 
one's own. intereſt; void of regard for 
others. 

SELFISHNESS er- ſelſiſo.] Attention 
to his own intere , without.avy regard to 
others ; ſelf love. | Beyle. 

SF/LFISHLY. ad, {from ſelſiſp.] With re- 
gard on y to his own interclt ; without love 
of others. Pepe. 

SELFSAME @ [| ſelf and ſame.) Numeri- 
cally the ſame. Milton. 

SELI1ON. / [ folio, low Latin. ] A ridge of 
land. i Ainſwarth, 

SELL. pronour. [ for ſelf ] Ben, *fohnſon. 

SELL. elle, French; ſella, Latin. A 


ſ:ddle. Spenſer. 
To SELL. v. 4. [ryllan, Saxon.) To give 
for à price. Swift. 


To SELL. v. . To have commerce or trat- 
fick with one. Shakeſpeare. 

SELLANDER. /. A dry ſcab in a horſe's 
hough or paſtern, Ainſworth, 

SELLER. from ſell.] The perſon that 
ſclls; vender. Shakeſpeare. 

SELVAGE. , The cdge of cloth where 
it is cloſed by complicating the threads. 


| Exodus, 

SF.LVES. The plural of 5 Locke, 

SE'MBLABLE. a. | ſemb 

© zcſembling. 1 

SF/M3LABLY. ad. [from ſemblable.) With 
eare 


reſemblance. S 


Laleſpeure. 
SE MBLANCE. /. [ ſemblance, French; from 


ſemblant] | 
' x, Likeneſs; reſemblance; ſimilitude ; re- 
preſentation. Milton. Wade. Rogers. 
- 2, Appearance; ſhow ; figure. Fairfax, 
SEMBLANT. 4. [ ſemblane, French. ] Like; 
reſembling; having the appearance of any 
thing. Little uſed. _ | ries, 
SEMBLANT, ſ. Show; figure; reſem- 
blance. ä | . Spenſer, 


* 


„ 


Addiſon, 


ble, Fr.] Like; 


SE M 


SE'MBLATIVE. 2. [from ſcnllant.] Suit- 
able; accommodate z- fit ; reſerabling. 
SLateſpeare, 
To SE/'MBLE. v. n. ¶ ſembler, Erench. ] To 
repreſent ; to make a likeneſs. Prior. 
SE'MT ſ. (Latin.] A word which, uſcd in 
; compolition, ſigniftes half. 
SEMIANNULAR. 3. {ſemi and annulus, 
Latin, a ring. Half round. Grew. 
SE'MIBXEF. , | ſemibreve, French.) A 
note in muſick relating to time. Denne. 
SEMICUKCLE. /. | ſemicirculus, Latin ] A 
half round; part of a circle divided by 


the diameter. 


SEMICFRCLED. a. | ſemi and circu- 
SEMICIU'RCULAR. lar. } Half round. 
SEMICO/LON. /, Ci and N.] Half a 


colon; a point made thus [;} to gote « 
greater pauſe than that of a comma. 
SEMIDIA'METER, 1 ſemi and diameter. ] 
Half the line, which, drawn through the 
centre of a circle, divides it into two equal 
parts. Mere, 
SEMIDIAPHANFITY. g. [ſemj and dia- 
phaneity.) Half tranſparency ; imperfect 
tranſparency. 50:94 . 
SEMIDIA'PHANOUS, @. { ſemi and dia- 
phanous.) Halt tranſparent. . Weodwward. 
SEM'IDOUBLE. /. | ſemi and dewble.} In 
the Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts 
as are celebrated with leſs ſolemnity than 


the double ones. atley, 
SEMIFLWID. - a. [ ſemi and fluid.) lmper- 

fectly fluid. Alrbuthnct, 
SEMILU NAR. a. ¶ ſemilunaire, Fr.] 
SEMILU NAR. Reſembling iu form 

a half moon. AK Grew. 
SEMIMETAL. / LET metal] Half 


metal; imperfect metal. 
SEMINA LIT. / 1222 Latin.} 
1. The nature of ſeed, Brown. 

2. The power of being produced. Brown, 
SE'MINAL. @. ſeminal, French; ſeminis, 
. Latin. ] n - 

1, Belonging to ſeed, | 

2. Contained in the ſeed ; radical Swift, 


SE/MINARY, J. [ſeminaire, Fr. ſeminariun, 


Latin. ] 

1. The ground where wy thing is ſown to 

be afterward tranſplanted, Mortimer. 
2. The place or original ſtock whence an 
thing is brought. Nood ward. 
3. Seminal ſtate. © Brown: 
4+ Original; firſt principles, Harvey. 

$ ing place ; place of education, 
from + whence ſcholars are 


tranſplanted 
into life. __, Swift. 
SEMINA' TION. . [from ſcmino, Latin. ] 


The Ad of ſowing. | 
SEMINTFICAL. 42. [| ſemen. and facio, 
EMINTL FICK. Latin. | Productive of 

SEMI- 


* 


SEN 
SEMINTIFICA'TION. /. The propagation 
from the ſeed or ſeminal parts. Hale, 
SEMIOPA'COUS. 2. { ſemi and opacus, 
Latin.] Half dark, - Boyle. 
SEMIO'RDINATE, /, In conick fedti- 
ons, ] A line drawn at right angles to and 
biſected by the axis, and 1eaching from one 
ſide of the ſection to another. Harris, 
SEMIPE/DAL. a. | ſemi and pedu, Latin] 
Containing half a . 
SEMIPELLU'CID. a. {ſemi and peliucidur, 
Latin.} Half clear ; imperfettly tranſpa · 
rent. oder · ard. 
SEMIPERSPFCVUOUS. 3. | ſemi and per- 
ſpicuus, Latin. ] Half tranſparent ; imper- 
ect clear. Gr . 
SEMIQUA'DRATE. 7 / [In Nl 
SEMIQUA'RTILE. $ n aſpect of t 
lanets when diſtant from each other forty 
five degrees, or one ſign and a half. 
Bailey. 
A note 
quaver. 


Bailey. 

SEMIQUINTILE. /. [In aſtronom :J 
aſpett of the planets when at the diſtance 
of thirty-ſix 


SEMIQUAVER. /. {In muſick. 
containing half the quartity of 


grees from one another. 


. Bailey. 
SEMISEXTILE. f. [In aſtronomy, ] A 
miſixth ; an aſpect of the planets when they 


are diſtant from each other one twelfth part 
cf a circle, or thirty 


SEMISPHE/RICAL. 2. | ſemi and ſpberi- 
cal.) Belonging to half Aer 
f 


SEMISPHERO/IDAL. #2. i and - 
roidal.] Formed like a half ſpheroid. 
SEMITE'RTIAN. ſ. [ſemi aud tertian. ] An 

ague — a tertian and a quo- 
tidian. Arbut not. 
SEMIVO/WEL. f. [ſemi and wowe!l.} A 
conſonant which raakes an imperfect ſound 
or does not demand a total occluſion of the 


mouth. Broome. 


SE/MPERVIVE. . A plant, Bacen. 
SEMPITE'RNAL. a. { ſempiternur, Latin. ] 


7. Eternal in futurity j having * 


but no end. . 
2. In it is uſed ſimply tor eternal, 
Future duration without end. e. 

SE/MPSTRESS, Ff. [reamertre, Saxon. ] 
A woman whoſe bulincſs is to ſew z a wo- 
man who lives by her neeCcle. Gull. Trav. 

SENARY. a, | fenarius, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the number (ix ; containing ſix. 

SENATE, ſ. ſ ſenatus. Latin.) An aſſem- 
bly of counſel 


12 ex hap men ſet apart 
to conſult for the publick good. — 
Place of vg” council. Shakeſpeare. 

SENATOR. 
evunſellor, 


SENIOR. / [ſenior, Latin. ] 


SEMPITERNITY. /. | ſempiternitas, Lat.] 
Hale 


SE/NATEHOUSE. /. f ſenate and houſe, ] 
+ Latin. ] A publick 
Ce "Foo 


SEN 


SENATO'RIAL. 
SENATO'RIAN. 5 
befitting ſenators. 
To SEND. v. 4. [ren can, Saxon; ſenden, 
Dutch. 
1. Io diſpatch from one place to another. 
| Geneſus. Milton. Dryden. Swift. 
. To commiſſion by authority to go and 
act, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To grant as from a diſtant place Ger. 
4. To inflit, as from a dilance Deuter. 
5. Toemit ; to immit ; to produce. 


6 T Acc Cheyne, 

- Io diffuſe; to propagate. Here. 

To SEND. . n. - d 2 vo fs 
1. To deliver or diſpatch a meſſage. 


Clarendon. 
2. To Sto for, To require by meſſage 
to comeor cauſe to be brought. Dryden. 
SENDER. ſ. [from ſend.) He that ſends. 
Shakeſpeare, 
SENF/SCENCE. {. ſeneſco, Latin.) The 
ſtate of growing old ; decay by time, 


a. | ſeratorius, Latin. 
Belonging to ivnators; 


Wo:.dzoard. 

SE'NESCHAL. . [ſeneſchat, French. ] One 
who had in great houſes the care of feaſts, 
or domeſtic; ceremonics. Milten. 
SENGREEN., ſ. A plant. Ainſworth. 
SENILE. 4. 2 2 Belonging to 
old age ; conſequent on old age. Beyle, 


1. One older than another; one who on 


| account of longer time has ſome 1 


Litgifte. 


2. An aged Dryden. 


ſon. 


SENIORITY. /. (from ſenior.] Elderſhip; 


priority of birth. Broome. 
SENNA. /. [ ſena, Latin.) A 3 tree. - 


bakeſpeare. 
SE'NNIGHT. ſ. Contracted from 2 
night. oa: ſpace of ſeven nights and days; 
u WEEK, Stakeſpeare, | 
SENO/CULAR. . ¶ ſeni and ecculus, Latin. 
Having fix eyes. Derl am. 
SENSA'TION. /. [| ſenſatio, Latin.) Per- 
ion by means 0 ſenſes, Rogers. 
SENSE. ſ. [ ſenſus, Latin.] | 
1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jects are perceived. Davies. 
2. Perception by the ſenſes ; ſenſation. 


Dryden. 

3. Perception of intellect; apprehcntion of 
mind Milton. 
4. Senſibility z quickn-[ſs or keeneſs of 
perception. SL akeſpeare. 
. Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties; 
ngth of natural rcaf. n. Pope. 


6. Reaſon ; reaſonable meaning Dryden. . 
7. Opinion; notion ; judgment. Roſcom. 
$. Conſciouſnes; OPM, Dryden. 

- Moral ption. "Eftrange. 
. Mag j import. Til;fon. Warts. 


SEN SEN 
SE/NSED. part. Perceived by the ſenſes. being —— the pedicle of their leaves 


Glanville, 2 downw but the leaves of the ſen- 
SE/NSETUL. . [from ſenſe and full. 12 ant are only contracted. Miller. 
ſonable; judicious. orris. 8 NI IVELY; -] [from ſenſitive.) In 
SE'NSELESS 4. from ſenſe.) a ſenſitive manner, Hammond. 
. Wanting ſenſe ; wanting life; void of SENSORIUM. [Latin.] 
all life or perception. Locke, SE'NSORY. 7 


2. Unfceling ; wanting perception. Re. 2. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 
3. Unreaſonable ; ſtupid ; doltiſh ; block- perceptions to the mind ; the ſeat of ſenſe. 
Clarendon. 8 1 — 
4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to ation. ä entley. 
reaſon Y. a2 South, 5E. NSUAL. . [ſenſuel, French. ] * 
5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quick- 1. Conſiſting in , ; depending on ſen&3 


neſs or keenneſs of perception. Peacham. aflettin the ſenſes. _ 
6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious. - 2. Pleaſing to the ſenſes ; carnal ; not ſpi- 
Soutberne, ritual. Hooker. 
SE/NSELESSLY. ad [from ſenſeleſs. ] In a 3. Devoted to ſenſe ; 1 luxurious. 
ſenſeleſs manner; ſtupidly; unreaſonably. fiken. 


Locke. SEN SUALIST. . [from ſenſual.) A carnal. 
3E/NSELESSNESS. . [from ae Fol- —perſon; one devoted to corporal pleaſures. 
IB unreaſonableneſs ; abſurdity ; 2 South. 

ty Grew. SENSUA'LITY. /. -— — 2 1 Addic- 
SENSIBVLITY. / ſenfibilire, f tion to brutal and | 
1. Quickneſs o of featation. ſon. To SE/NSUALTZE. . 4. > yp 425500 Ide 
2. Quickneſs of perception. fink to ſenſual pleaſures ; to 
* SENSIBLE. a. ſ ſer:ble, French, ] mind into ſubjection to the ſenſes. = 
1. Having the power of ne by the SE'NSUALLY, ad. from ſenſual.) In a 
ſenſes. igh. ſenſual manner. 
2+ Perceptible by the ſenſes. Hooker. SE/NSUOUS, a, of peſſich, ſenſe. ] Tender; pa- 
3. Perceived by the mind. Temple. _thetick ; full Miltes. 
4. Percciving by either mind or ſenſes ; SENT.. The — 7080 ve of ſend. Ear. 
having perception by the mind or ſenſes.  S/NTENCE. /. { ſentence, French. | 
Drydes. . 1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 


5. Having moral 2 having the civil or criminal. Hooker. Atterbury. 
ality of being a by moral good or 2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation 
M. Shakeſpeare, pronounced by the judge. Mien. 
6. Haring quick intellectual feeling; be- 3- A main ; an axiom, generally moral. 
ing caſily or ſtrongly affected. den, Broome.” 
7. Convinced ; perſuaded, Alliſon. 4. A ſhort paragraph ; a period in writing. 
$. In low converſation it has ſometimes Daniel. 


+ 


the ſenſe of reaſonable; judicious ; wiſe. » To SE/NTENCE. . . ſentencier, French. ] 
Aldiſen. 1. To pals the lat Ju ent on ** 
SE'NSIBLENESS. ſ. [from ſenſible. ] | iltov. 
1, Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 2. To condemn. Temple. 
2. Actual perception by mind or body. er 4 them ſentenriaus, 
3. Quiekneſs of perception; ſeolidibty. prehenſion in a ſentence. Breton. 
Sbarp. SENTEN FIOUS. 4. [ſentencieux, French. ] 
. Painful conſciouſneſs. Hamm: + Abounding with ſhort ſentences, axioms, 
SE/NSIBLY. ad. ¶ from ſenfible ] | and marine ſhort and energetick, 
1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes. Craſhaw. 
2. With perception of either mind or body, SEN TEN TIOUSLY. ad. [ from ſententious.] 
3- Externally ; ; by impreſſion on the _ In ſhort ſentences; with firiking brevity. 
ooker. Bacon. 
4. With quick intellectual perception. SENTE/NTIOUSNESS. 7 [from ententi- 
5. 3 low language, judiciouſiy; reaſon» 75 ] 3 of ſentences 3 ; brevity with 


ably. Dryden. 
SENSITIVE. 3. [ ſenſtif, French.) Hav- SEN Arr. / ＋. One whois ſet to watch 
ing ſenſe or perception, but not reaſon... in a garriſon, or inthe out lines of an army. 


Hammond, Milton. 
SE'NSITIVE Plant. f. [mimeſa, Li A SENTIENT. a. [ſenciens, Latin. ] Perceivs 
plant. ing; having perception. Hale. 


Of this plant the humble plants are a ſpe- SENTIENT. acjedtive. He 
8 which arc ſo al cauſe, - upon 'that hay perception. the "Core 
| 2 ENT 


SEP 


SENTIMENT, [ſentiment 8 1 
1, Thought; fon inio Locke. 
2. The ſenſe conſidered di At from the 
language or things ; a ſtriking ſentence in 
a compoſition, 


SE/NTINEL. f. [/trrinell — J One 

© who a or keeps keeps guard to prevent 

riſe. avies, 
SENTRY. / 


. F 
el riſon, or army, Dryden. 
uard z watch ; the duty of a ſentry. 

* Brown. 


-SEPARABVLITY. /. [from ſeparable. ] The 
quality of admitting diſunion or diſcerption. 


SE/PARABLE. @. [ ſeparable, Fr. ſeparabi- 
bs, Latin. 
x. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcernible. 
- 2. Poſſible to de disjoined from ſome- 
SE/PARABLENESS. . [from nor 
Capableneſs of being ſeparable Boyk. 


Norris. 


To SEPARATE, v. * [ ſeparo, Latin; 


, French. ] 
I. To break ; to divide into parts. 


2, To diſunite; to disoin. Milton. 
3- To ſever from the reſt, Boyle. 
4. To ſet apart; to te. Act.. 
5. To withdraw. Geneſis. 


To SEPARATE. v. . To part; to be 


diſanited. Locke. 
SE/PARATE. 4. [from the verb.] 
1. Divided from the reſt. Aang 


2. Diſunited from the body; 

from corporal nature. * 
SEPARATELY. ad. [from ſeparate. 

' part; ſingly; not in union ; diſtinctly. 


SE/PARATENESS. /. [from ſeparate. The 
ſtate of being ref , 


SEPARATION. atio, Lat. 
wad 37 [Jepar , ſcha- 
1. The actof ſeparating; disjunction. Abbot. 
2. The ſtate of deing ſeparate ; diſunion. 


acon, 


+ The chymical analyſis, or operation of 


iſuniting things mingled. Bagon. 
+ Divorce; disjunction from a nes 
ate. — 


hen TT. f: [ſeararife, F by 
' divides ook yp 
_ a Fee Mare South. 


SEPARA/TOR. from One 
— 2 ler ns 

SE'PARATORY. 4. 
in ſeparation. 


SEPIL BLE. a. in. That = 
de buried. L Ka. ] ai y 


SE'PI MENT. 572 
hedge; 2 — 7 


Her. | Latin.) The 4 
; ſegregation, | | 


A- 


[from ede en | 


[/epimentum, | Lond, A. 


SEQ 


SEPT. /. ſeptum. Lata.) A cn 5 apes 


a geheration. 

SEP A'NGULAR, « 4. [ ſeptem and a To 
Latin ] Having 2 corners or ſi ſides. 
SEPTE/MBER. /. [Latin.] The ninth 
month of the year; the th from 
March. Peacham. 
SE'PTENARY. a. [feptenarins, Lat. Con- 
ſiſting of ſeven. Yatts. 

SEP I'UNARY, /. The exp ke 


Brown. 
SFPTE/NNIAL. 2. [ſeptensis, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting ſeven years. 
2. —— once in ſeven years. Hoxwel. 
SEPTE'NTRION. |. [ French. } The north. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SEPTE'NTRION. a. ¶ ſeptenir ionalit, 
SEPTENTRIONAL. 17 Northern. 


Pbi 
SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. . Mu a ep. 
tentrional.] Northerlineſs. 
SEPTE'NTRIONALLY. ad. [ from ſepten- 
trienal.) Toward the north ; northerly, 


Brown. 
To SEPTE/NTRIONATE. . . [from 
ſeprentrio, Latin, } To tend nanbats, 


roton. 
SEPTICAL. 3. Lee.] Having power 


to promote or produce . 
SEPTILA'TERAL. 2. ule” BY, ern, 


Latin. ] Having ſeven 
SEP blen RY. 4. n 
Brown. 


Latin. ] Conſiſting of ſeventy. 
SEPTUAGE'SIMAL. 4. 8 

Conſiſting of a run. 
| a, Latin,] 


Latin 
e Old Teſta». 


SEPTUAGINT. f. (u 

The old Greek verſion of the 

ment, ſo called, as being ſuppoſed the woeg 
of ſeventy-two interpreters, 


SE'PTUPLE. 4. [ſeptuplex, Latin.) 5 
times as much. 
epulcbralis, from ſee 


acit, 
nt. 


SEPU'LCHRAL, [ {eps 
Re ing to burial; re- 
the grave; monumental. Donne, 
SE/PULCHRE. /. [ſepulcbrum, Latin.) A 
TS SE ULCHRE. v. 4. To bury; to en-; 
Ben. Pobnſ Ohh, Prior. 
SE/'PULTURE. JS. [ſepultura, Lat. 5 "nr A 
ment ; burial, 
Latin.} 
1. Following ; atten 175 
2. Ductile; pliant. 
Ductility; toughneſs, 
SE'QUEL. f [ſepuele, Fr. ſepuels, Latin 
2. Conſequence ; event. 
3. Conſequence inferred ; conſc — 
SE'/QUE NCE. /. [from ſequor, 424. 
ms = 


— pry Latin. ] 
a tomb, Sandys, Dryden. 
tomb. 

SEQUA'CIOUS. a. [ 

SEQUACITY. J [from ſequax; Latin, 
1. Concluſion ; ſucceeding part. Py 
neſs, bit 
1. Order of 4 


SER 
. Series; arrangement ; method. Pacen. 
SEQUENT, a. |ſequens, Lat.] 
1. Following; ſucceeding, 


State re. Milton, 
1. Confequential, aj 


follower. a Shakeſpeare, 
To * 0 EST ER. v. a. [ ſegueſter, tr. ſe- 
* queſtro, low Latin.] | 
1, To ſeparate from others for the ſake of 
privacy. Milton, 
2. To put aſſde; to remove. Bacon. 
3. To withdraw; to ſegregate. Haoler. 
4. To ſet aſide from the uſe of the owner 
to that of others. 
5. To deprive of poſſeſſions. Seuth, 
SEQUE'STRABLE, @. {from ſequeſtrare. ] 
1. Subject to privation. 
2. Capable of ſeparation. Beyle. 
To SEQUE'STRATE. v. =. To ſequeſter; 
to ſeparate from company. Ari uthnits 


SEQUES | RA'TION. g. | ſequeftraticn, Fr.] 


1. Separation; retirement. South. 
2. Diſunion, disjunGion, Boyle. 
3. State of being ſet aſide. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ 1 of the uſe and profits of a 

' poſſeſſion, 2 Scvift. 
SEQUESTRA'TOR. ſ. [from ſegucſtrate.] 
One who takes from a man the profit of 
his poſſeſſions. Taylor. 
SERA'GLIO. ſ. A houſe of woman have 
for debauchery. Norris. 


SERAPH. f. [ W] One of the orders 


of angels. Locke. Pope. 
SERA/PHICAL. 2 a. ſ ſcraphique, French; 
SER AP'HICK. trom ſerafh.) Ange- 


li-k ; angelical. Taylor. 
SE RAPHIM. /. Angels of one of To nk 

venly orders. 
SERE, a. [;« anuan, Saxon, to dry.) Dry; 


' withered ; no longer green. Lilton. 


SERENA'DE /. [ ſerenus, Latin] Muſick 
or ſongs with which ladies are entertained 
by their lovers in the night. Conuley. 
To SERENA'DE. v. v. [from the noun. ] 
To entertain with nocturnal muſick. 


* Spectater. 
SEREN E. a. [ſerenus, Latin. ] 

1. Calm: placid; quiet. Pope. 

2. Unruffled ; undiſturbed; even of tem- 


per. Milton. 
To SERENE. v. @. | ſerener, Fr. ſereno, 
Latin] | 
1. To calm; to quiet. 
' 2. To clear; to brighten. 
SERE/NELY. ad. [from ſerene.] 
1. Calmly ; quietly. | pe. 
2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. Locke. 
SERE/NENESS, T. [from ſerone.] Sere- 


Philips. 


nity. 
SFR E/NITUDE. from ferene.] Calm- 
neſs ; coolficfs of mind. Moien. 


SERE'NITY. /. [ffrente, Fr.] 


Milton. 


SER 


1. Calmneſs; temperature. . 

2. Peace ; quietneſs ; ep - 

3- Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of mind. 

oct. 

SF CEE NT. /. [from the adjective.] A SERGE. /. [xerge, Spanisch.] A kind of 
h 


Fentley 


clot 
SE'RGEANT, /. [ſergente, Ttalian.] 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs is to execute 
the commands of magiſtrates. | 
| Shakeſprare. As. 
2. A petty officer in the army. 


Hale. 


Shakeſpeare.' 
3. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a 
judge Bacon. 


4 k is a title given to ſame of the king's 
ervants; as, ſergeant chirurgeons. 
SERGEANTRY. J. Grand ſergeantry is 
chat where one holdeth lands of the king 
by ſervice, which he ought to do in his 
own perſon unto him: as to bear the king's. 
banner or his ſpear, or to blow a horn, 
when he ſeeth his enemies invade the land; 
or to find a man at arms to fight within 
the four ſeas, orelſe to do it himſelf. Petit 


ſergeantry is where a man holdeth land of 


the king, to rg him yearly ſome ſmall 
thing toward his wars; asa ſword, dag- 
ger, bow, knife, ſpear, you of gloves of 
mail, a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like. Corvel, 
SERGEANTSHIP. /. ¶ from ſergeant.) The 
oſſice of a ſergeant, 22 
SERIES. /. [ ſeries, Latin.] | 
1. Sequence; order Ward: 
2. Succeſſion ; courſe. Pope. 
SERIOUS 3. [ ſcrius, Latin.] 
t. Grave; ſolemn ; not volatile; not light 
of behaviour. | 


2. Important; weighty ; not trifling. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 
SE'RIOUSLY. ad. [from ſerious. } Grave». 
ly ; ſolemnly ; in earneſt ; without _ . 
. . 


SERTOUSNESS. , [from ſerisn.] Gra- 
vity ; folemnity ; earneſt attention. 


Atterbury. 
SERMOCI NATION. . [| ſermocinatio, 


Latin,] The act or praftice of making 
ſpeeches. . 
SERMOCINA'TOR. ſ. | ſermecinor, Lat] 
A preacher ; a ſpeechmaker. Herve. 
SE/RMON. /: [ ſermon, Fr. forme, Lat.) A 
. diſcourſe ot inttruttion pronounced by a di- 

vine for the edification of the people. 
Hecker. Crafhaww. ' 

To SERMON. v. a [ ſermoner, Fr.) 

1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon, Spenſer. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; to 
ben 
SE RMO IN. or Se . ex, 
Latin. } A plant. wo — 
SERO SIT V. £ LIV, Fr. ] I hin or 
watery part of the blood. Auth net. 
. I SEROUS, 


Shakeſpeare.) * 


+ 


SEROUS. 3. I ſeroſus, Latin,] 
1. Thin ; watery. 
2. Adaptcd to the ſerum, Arbuthno. 
SE'RPENT. f | ſerpers, Latin.) An ahi- 
mal that moves by undulation without 
legs. They are divided into two kinds; 
the viper, which brings young, and the 
nake, that la '$ 41440 Spenſer, Milton. 
SERPENTINE, a. | ferpentinus, Latin. ] 


1, Reſembling a ſerpent, Sidney. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent; "SY 
- «an ys, 
SE'RPENTINE. ſ. An herb. Ainſworrb. 


BE'RPENTINE Stone. ſ. There were three 
. ſpecies of this ſtone, all of the marble 


kind. The ancients tell us, that it was 


- certain remedy againſt the poiſon of the 
bite of ſerpents ; but it is now Juſtly re- 


” jected. lits 
SERPENT'"s Tongue, ſ. An herb, Ainſto. 
SERPET. /. A baſket, — A 
SERPI/GINOUS. a. {from ſerpige, Latin. ] 
- Diſcaſed with a ſerpigo. Wiſeman. 
SERPHFCO. |. [Latin.} A kind of tetter. 

Wi eman. 
To SERR. v. a. [rer, Fr.] To drive 
hard together; to croud into a little ſpace, 


Bacon, 
SERRATE. 4. | ferratus, Latin.) 
SEURRATED. Formed with jags or 
indentures like the edge of a ſaw. 
P Derham, 
SERRA'TION. , [from [rre, Lat.] For- 
mation in the ſhape of a ſaw. 
SERRATURE. / {from ſerra, Latin.] In- 
denture like teeth of ſaws, | 
To SERRY. v. a. [| ſerrer, Fr.] To preſs 
cloſe ; te drive hard together. Milton. 
SERVANT. / | ſervant, Freuch.] 
1. One who attends another, and acts at 


his command. Milton. 
2. One in a ſtate of ſubjeQion. Unuſual. 
C | Shakeſpeare, 

3. A word of civility uſed to ſuperiours or 
__ equals. Swift, 
To SERVANT. «. a. 


- To ſubject. ' Not in uſe, Shakeſpeare, 
To SERVE. v. a. | ſcrvir, French; ſervio. 
Latin.] 
1. To attend at command. Milten. 
2. To obey je: vilely or meanly. Denham. 
3- To ſupply wich food ceremoniouſly, 


og Dryden. 
4+ To bring as a menial attendant, 
8 | Bacon. Tayler. 
+ $. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to: 
ent os tins. 
' o ſupply with an ng. 
4 To obe t — uche 
To be ſufficient to. ke, 
9. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt. Taylor. 
10. To promote. rom. 
11. To comply wich. Hooker, 


from the noun.] 


SER 

12. To ſatisfy ; to content. ' Senth, 

13. To ſtand iaſtead of any thing to one. 

— ' Pope. 

14. To Sravs bimſelf of. To make uſe 

of. Digby: Dydes. 

I 7 To requite: as, he ſerves me ungratc- 
fully. 

16. [In divinity.] To worſhip the Su- 

preme Being. Milton. 

17. To SERVE a warrant, To ſcize an 


offender, and carry him to juſtice. 
To SERVE. v. n. 


1. To be a ſervant, or ſlave, If Geneſis. 


2. To be in ſubjection. Iſaiah. 
3. To attend; to wait, Luke, 
4. Io act in war. Enalles. 


5. To produce the end deſired. Sidney. 
6. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe Dryden. 
7. To ſuit ; to be convenient, Dryden. 
8. To conduce; to be of uſe, Hebrews. 
9. To officiate or miniſter. 


SERVICE. /. f vice, Fr. fervitiam, Lat.] 
1. Menial office ; low huſineſs done at the 

command of a matter. Shakeſj care. 
2. Attendance of a ſervant. Shakeſpeare. 


- 3+ Place; othce of a ſervant, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any thing done by way of duty to a 


ſuperiour. Shakeſpeare . 
5. Attendance on any ſuperiour. 
Shak ſpeare. 


6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or tent. 


Shakeſpeare, 

7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion, 
Shakeſperre, Tillatſon. 
8 Ad on the performauce of which poſ- 


I ſlion „ Davies. 
9. Actual duty ; office. 


Roger: 
10. Employment; buſineſs, Swif « 
11. Military duty. | MWettor. 


12. A military atchievement. Slateſprare. 
13. Purpoſe ; uſe, Spelma? « 


14. Uſeful office; advantage. Pepe. 
15. Favour, 8 e. 
18. Publick office of devotion, Hooker, 
17. Courſe ; order of diſhes. Halewill. 


18, A tree and fiuit. [ſobus, Latin.] 
Peaacham.- 
SE'RVICEABLE. 2. [ſcrviſable, old Fr.] 
I, Active ; diligent ; ofſicious. Sidnq. 
2. Uſeful; beneficial. Atrerbury. 
SER VICEABLENESS, ſ. [from ferwice- 
le 


al le. 
© x. Officiouſneſs ; activity. Sidney. 
2. Uſctuineſs; \ cneficiltneſs. Nerris. 
SERVILE. &. | ſervili;, Latin. ] | 
1. Slaviſh.; dependant ; mean. Milton, 
2. Fawning ; cringing. Sidney. 
SE'RVI LI. L. ad. (from ſervile.] ws} z 
5. 


ſlaviſhly. 
SE'RVILENESS. a 
SERVILITY. 17 (from ſervile. ] 
1. Slaviſnneſs; involuntary obedience. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Mean 


— — — — 3 


SET 
| er or ben. pen d Povne. 
| | 71. 
3. Slavery ; the condition of a ſlave. 8 


| E. Shakeſpeare. 
SERVING-MAN. /. [ ſerve and man. A 
| menial ſervant. Shakeſpeare. 
SERVITOR. / | ſerviteur, French. 
1. Servant; attendant. _ Davie, 
2. One of the loweſt order in the univer- 


. Swift, 
SERVITUDE. . [ ſervirus, Latin.) * 
1. Slavery; ſtate of a ſlave; &pendance. 
South, 
2. Servants collectively. Milton, 
SERUM. / {Latin} 
7. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 
from the reſt in any liquor. 
2: The part of the blood, which in coa- 
_ gulation ſeparates from the grume. 


| Arbutbnot. 
SESQUIA/LTER.. a. [ ſeſquialter, 
SESQUIA/LTERAL. 141 u gco- 


metry, is a ratio, where one . 
number contains another once and as 
much more; as 6 and 9. s 

SE'SQUIPLICATE. 4. (To mathematicks.] 


Is the proportion one quantity or number 
has to another, in the ratio of one half. 


Che yne, 
SE/SQUIPEDAL. 


a. eſquipeda- 
SESQUIPEDA'LIAN. } 1 U. 5 


taining a foot and a halt. Arbuthnot. 
SESQUITE'R TIAN. /. [In mathematicks. ] 
Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quantity 
or number contains another once and one 
third part more; as between 6 and 8. 


$ESS. /- [for oft, ceſs, or ceaſe] Rate 


. cha 's tax. Davies. 
SF!/SSION, {/. en, Fr. Latin. 
1. The - 0 ting. Jo, . 


2. An aſſembly of maꝑiſtrates or ſenators. 


Chapman. Milton, 


3. The ſpace for which an aſſembly ſits, 
without intermiſſion or receſs, Stilling fleet. 
4. A meeting of juſtices: as, the ſeſſions 
of the += 1 
SPSTERCE. / [ ſeftertiur, Latin.] 2 
the Romans, a ſum of about 81. 18. cd. 
. | Addiſon, 
To SET. v. 4. preterite I ſet ; part. paſſ. 
' T af ſet: [re cxun, Saxon; fetten, Dutch, ] 
2. To place ; to put in any ſituation or 
place; to put. | Jobn. 
2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or 


„ 9 
3. To make'motionleſs ; to fix * 
1») arth. 
4. * to 3 —_— 

10 regulate z to ju ” 
, { 904", : Sacling. Locke, Prior. 
6. To fit to muſick ; 0 ado with notes. 

ryden, Donne. 


7. To plant; not fo, Bacon, 


Addiſon. 


SET 
3. To interſperſe or mark with any thing. 
| Dryden. 
9. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocatel 
ſtate. ' Her ber . 
10. To fix the affeftion ; to determine the 
reſolution. Milton. 
11. To predetermine; to ſettle. Hooker. 
12. To citabliſh 3 to appoint ; to fox. 
Bacon. 
13. To exhibit ; to diſplay ; to propoſe. 
acon, 
14- To value; to eſtimate ; to rate. 
Locke. 
156. To ſtake at play. Prior. 
16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 


7 To fix in metal. * 2 


To embarraſs ; to diſtreſs; to per- 
lex. | ; _ Addiſon. 
19. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 
produce a particular effect. Pſalms. 
20. To apply to ſomething. Dryden. 
21. To hx the eyes. 


1 
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22. To offer for a price. Eccluſ. 
23. To — in order; to frame. Knolles. 
24. To ſtation ; to place. D . 


25. To oppoſe. Shakeſpeare. 


26. To bring to a fine edge: as, to ſer 
razor. 


27. To Nn Lade. 

25. To Str againſt. To p in a ſtate 

of enmity or oppoſition. e 

29. To SE T againſt, To oppoſe 3 to p 

in 14 oppoſition. 5 . 
o. To SR r apart. To neglect a ſea- 

ho. — Knolles, 

31. Jo SET afide, To omit for the t. 


32, 7 Sx r afide, ll kurt 
« To S&T @ o abrogate; to an- 
— | 5 | Addiſon. 
34. To SzT by. To regard; to eſteem. 
* 1 Samuel. 
5. To SxT by, To reject or omit, for 
preſent, _  Bactth 
6. To Sr down, To mention ; to ex- 
plain; to relate in writing. Clarend n. 
37. To SxT down, To regiſter or note in 
any book or paper; to put in writing. 

f Shakeſpeare, 
38. To Str down, To fix on a relplye. 
39. To SxT down, To fix ; to eſtabliſh, 

| Hooker. 

40. To Sr v forth, To publiſh ; to pro- 
mulgate ; to make appear: Shakeſpeare, 
41. To Sx forth. To raiſe; to ſend out. 
; a ö As bor. Knolles. 
42. To S ferth. To diſplay ; to —_ 
| Duck. 


3+, To SE forth. To e to place 


in order. Shake e. 
44. To SEI forth, To (how ; to exhibit. 
: Brown. 


45+ To 
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SET 


45. To SzT forward. To advance; to 
romote. 6 


46. To SzT in, To put in a way to be- 
Ein. Collier. 
47. To SxT off. To decorate ; to recom- 


mend; to to embelliſn. Waller. 
48. To Sx'T on or upon. To animate; to 
inſtigate z to incite. Clarendon. 
49. To SET on or upon, To attack ; to 
aſſault. Tay. 
50. ToSrT an, To employ as ina talk. 

Shakeſpeare, 


51. To SxT on or h. To fix the atten- 
tion; to determine to any thing with ſet- 
tled and full reſolution. * _ 

p. 


52. To SxT out. To allign; to allot. 
53. To SRT our. To publiſh. Swift. 
54. To SxT out, To mark by boundaries 
or diſtinctions of ſpace. Locke. 
35. To Sx out. ye 

en, 

6. To SxT out, Toraiſe; to 

: > 


57. Te Sr out, To ſhow ; to diſplay; 


to recommend. Atterbury. 
38. To SET out, To ſhow ; to prove, 
trerbury. 
89. To Srr vp. To erect; to eſtabliſh 
newl . n Atterbury, 
60. To SRT up. To build; to erect. 
. Ben, Tohnſon. 
61. To Sr vp, To raiſe; to exalt ; to 
put in power, Suckling. 


62. ToSeT up. To place in view. Addiſon. 
63. ToStT up. To place in repoſe; to 


fix; to reſt, Wake. 
64. To SRT up. To raiſe with the voice. 

Dryden. 
65. To 8x r up. To advance; to propoſe 
to reception. 4 Burnet. 
66. To SxT xp. To raiſe to a ſufficient 
fortune. L' Eftrange. 


To SET. v. u. 
1. To fall below the borizon, as the ſun 


at evening. Brown. 
2. To be fixed hard. Bacon. 
To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the 
un at night. 1 Kings. 
4. To fit muſick to words. mm 


5 To become not fluid. eyle. 
5. To begin a journey. Sha . 
7. To go, or paſs, or put one's into 
any ſtate or poſture, D 


3. To catch birds with « that ſers 
them, that is, lies down and points them 
Out. Beyle. 
9. To plant, not ſow. 


10. It is commonly uſed in converſation » 


For fie, Shake are. 
11. To apply one's ſelf. — 


12. To SuT ahnt. Te fall to; to begin. 
ver, II. | 


SET 


13. To SxT in, To fix in a particular 
* Addiſon. 
journey, or enterprize. he, 
15. To SEI on, To make an attack, 
Shakeſpeare, 
16, To SxT ent. To have beginning. Br, 
17. To Sr r out, To begin a journey. 
Bacon, Hammond. 
18, To S&T out, To begin the world. 
Sift. 
19. To SxT to, To apply himſelf to. 
Governnent of the Tongue. 


20, To SE T up. To begin a trad: ny. 


TIFFs 
21. To Sr r wp, To begin a project of ad- 


vantage. Arbutbnoet. 
22. To SRT wp, To profeſs publickly. 
Dryden, 


SET. part. — the verb.] Regular; 
not lax ; made in conſequence of ſome 
formal rule. K'nolles, Rogers, 

SET. . [ from the — 

1. A number of things ſuited to each other. 


Broome. 


2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate 


of ſome growth into the ground. Mortimer. 
3. The fall of the ſun below the horizon. 
** 

4. A wager at dice. den. 

5. A game. Sha . 
SETA'CEOUS. a, | ſera, Latin. ] Briſtly ; 
- ſet with ſtrong hairs. Derbam, 


SETON. ſ. A ſeton is made when the ſkin 
is taken up with a needle, and the wound 


kept open by a twiſt of {ilk or hair, that 


humours may vent themſelves. Farriers 
call this operation in cattle rowelling. iſ. 

SETTYE/E: /. A large long ſcat with a back 
to it. 


SETTER. /. [ from ſet. ] 


1, One who ſets, Aſcham. 

2. A dog who beats the field, and points 

the bird for the ſportſmen. 

z. A man who performs the office of a 
ting dog, or finds out perſons to be 
undered. South. 


SETTERWORT. /. An herb; a ſpecies 
of hellebore. 4 | 
SETTING Dep. /. [ cane ſentaccbione, Ital.] 
A dog taught to find game, and point it 
out to the ſportſman. Addiſon. 


ryden. SE/TTLE. /. {je:ol, Saxon.] A feat 1 2 


bench. Exetiel. 
To SET TLE. v. a. [ from the noun.3 

1. To place in any certain ſtate after a 
time of fluctuation or diſturbance. Ezekiel, 
2. To fix in any way of lite, Dryden. 
3. To fix in any place. ilton. 
4. To eſtabliſh ; to confirm. Prier, 
5. To determine; to afhrm ; to free from 
ambiguity, Addiſen. 

SR 6. To 


SEV 


6. To fix ; to make certain or unchange- 

= Dryden. 

To fix z not to ſuffer to continue doubt- 

a fl in opinion, or deſultory and wavering 
in conduct. Swift. 
8. To make cloſe or compact. Mortimer. 
9. To fix unalicnabiy by legal ſanctions. 


Addiſon. 
10. To fix inſt eparably. Boyle. 
11. To affect 0 as that the dregs or im- 
puritics fink to the bottom. Davies. 
12. To compoſe; to put into a ſtate of 
calmneſs. Dpa. 


To SE/ TITLE. v. n, 
1. Ta ſubſide; to ſink to the bottom and 
repoſe there. Milton. 
2. To loſe motion or fermentaticn. 
Addiſon. 
3. To fix one's ſelf 3 to eſtabliſh a reſi- 
dence. Arbuthnat. 
4. To chuſe a method of life 3 to eſtabliſh 
a domeltick ſtate. Prior. 
5+ To become fixed ſo as not to change. 
Bacon. 
6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for 
. a methagical life 


7. To take any laſting fate. Burnet. 
3. To reſt; to repoſe. F ope. 
9. To grow calm. 8 
10. To make a jointure for a wife, Garth 
11. To crack as work links. Afortimer. 


EE TTLEDNESS. 1 from - ſertle.] The 
ſtate of being ſettled ; conſirmed ſtate, 
| King Charles. 
SETTLEMENT. 1 ſettle.) 
1. The act of ſet 8 the = of ug 
. The aft of demon by legal 
2. The a ivin on by le 
ſanction. ras D. yden > 
3- A jointure granted to a wife. Swi 5. 
4. Subſidence; dregs. Mortimer. 
5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeſ- 
tick and methudical lite. L'Lftrange. 
6 A colony; a place where a colony is 
eſtabliſhed. 
SET WAL. * An bers | Dig. 
SEVEN. a. re onon, Saxon.] Four and 
three; one more than ſix. Geneſis. Raleigh. 
* VENFOLD. &. { ſever and fad.] Re- 
peated ſeven times; having ſeven doubles. 
Donne, 
SEVENFOLD, ed. Seven times. Genefis, 
SEVE NIGHT. . [ ſeven and nigbt.] 
1. A week ; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of the ſame denomi- 
vation preceding or following. Sidney. 
2. It happened on Monday was ſevennig hr. 
that is 07 the Menday before la . 
it will be done on Monday ſevennight, that 
is, on the Moadoy aſter next A, 
Addiſon. 
82 a. len and ſcore.] de- 
den thmgs . Bacon. 


4 & 


8 E v 


SEVENTEEN. 2. Lreo. on” ne, BY 1 
Seven and ten. 
SEVENIEENTH. a ſreo on coa, Sax. ] 
The ſeventh after the tenth. Hale. 
SEVENTH. 0 © a, Saxon. ] 
t. The ordinal of ſeven ; the ſirſt aftex 
the ſixth. Dryden. 
2, Containing one part in hes 
Shake Fes 
SE'VENTHLY. ad. [from ſeventh. la 
the ſeventh place. Bacon, 
SE/'VENTIETH. a. [from ſeventy, ] The 
tenth ſeven times ted. 
SEVENTY, a. [Hanvje0,0u dig, Saxon. ] 
Seven times ten. Taylor. 
To SEVER. v. a, | ſeparo, GO 
1. To part by violence from the 


— 

2. To divide ; to part; to force aſunder. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3- To ſeparats ; to put in different brders 
or places. Dryden. 

4 To ſeparate by chemical operation. 

Bacan, 

To disjoin ; 10 diſuvite. Boyle. 
To keep diſtiuet; to keep apart. 

Shakeſpeare. 


To SE'VER. v. u. ro make a ſeparation 3 


to make a partition. King. Charls. 
SEVERAL. a. {from ſever. ] 


1, Different; diſtin; unlike one anp- 


ther. .-  Davig. 
2. Divers; 6, TM AdZifon, 
3. Particular; ſinglę Dryden. 
4. Diſtinct: appropriate. Milton. 


SEVERAL. /. trom the adjective. ] 
1. A ſtate of rn or partition. 


Tuſſir. 
2. Each particular fingly taken. 
' Hammond. 
| 3. Any incloſed or ſeparate place. Heoker. 
. Incloſed ground. Bacon 
SEVERALLY. ad. com sera“ Dif. 
tinctly; particularly ; ; ſeparately. 


Harker Newton. : 


SE'VERALTY. /. from ſeveral. ] State 


of ſeparation from the relt, * Motten. 
SEV'ERANCE, . [from ſcuer. ] Separa- 
tion; partition. reco. 


SEVERE, a. ¶ ſeverus, Latin.] 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cen ſorious ; apt 


to blame ; hard ; rigorous. Taylor. 
2. Rigid; auſtere; motoſe: harſh ; not 
indulgent. Milton. 
3. Cruel ; inexorable. Wiſdom. 
4: Regulatod by rigid rules; ſtrict. 
Milton. 

5. Exempt from all levity of appearance; 
grove ſober ; ſedate. aller. 

Not lax ; 7 airy ; cloſe ; ſtrictly me- 
thodical ; rigi ay exact. Milton, 
7. Painful ; ; afflictive. 


8. Clos 3 conciſe j-n0F luxuriant. Dryden. 
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SEX 
LEVE/RELY. d. from ſevere.] 

r. Painfully ; afflictively. 

. 2. Ferociouſly ; horridly. 
SEVERITY. |. { ſcveritas, Latin. 


1. Cruel treatment ; ſharpneſs of puniſh- 
ment. Bacon. 


2. Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing. Hale. 


3. Striftneſs ; rigid accuracy. . Dryden. 
4 Rigvur ; auſterity ; haiſhneſs ; want 
of mildneſs. | 
SEVOCA'TION. S [, Lat.] The 
aQ of calling aſide. 725 
| To SEW, fof ſue. Spenſer, To follow. 
To SEW. v. a. | ſuo, Lat.] To join an 
thing by the uſe of the needle, 
To SEW; v. a. To join by threads drawn 
with a needle. | Mark. 
- To SEW up. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 


| | Shakeſpeare. 
To SEW. b. 2. To drain a pond tor the 
ih. Ain th. 


SEWER. /. [ aſſreur, old French. 
1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. 
Milton. 
2. [From iſſue, iſſuer.} A paſſage for 
water to ran through, now corrupted to 
ſpore, Bacon. 
3. He that uſes a needle. 
SEX, £ { ſexe, French; ſexus, Latin.) 
1. The property by which any animal 
is male or female. Milton, 
2. Womankind ; by way of emphaſis, 
Dryden. 
SEXAGFN ART. a. [ ſexagenarius, Latin. 
Aged fix ty years. *. 
SEXAGESIMA. /. [Latin.] The ſecond 
Su before Lent. 
SEXAGE'SIMAL. a. — 
Latin. ] Sixtieth; num 
SEXA'NGLED. 8. [from ſex and an- 
SEXA'NGULAR, us, Latin, ] Hav- 
ing ſix dorners or angles; W 
| iden, 
SEXA'NGULARLY. ad. [ from ſexangular. | 
With fix angles; hexagonally. 
EEXE'NNIAL. a. ( ſex and annus, Latin. ] 
Laſting ſix years; happening once in fix 


- - years. | 
SEXTAIN. /. — ſextans, ſex, Latin.] 
A ſtanza of fix lines, 
NTT. [ ſextant, French, | The 
fixth part of a circle. | 
SEXTARY./f. A piat and a half. 
SEXTARY.Z / The ſame as ſacriſty ; 
- SUXTRY, a veſtry. F 
SEXTILE. . { ſextilis, Latin.] Is a po- 
| ſition or aſpect of two plancts, when ſixty 
degrees diſtant, or at the diſtance. of two 


exageſimus, 
lixties. 


ſigns from one another. Milton. Glanville, 


SEXTON. ,. [corrupted from ſacriſtan.] 
An under-efficer of the church, whoſe bu- 
knefs is to dig graves. 


Eecluſ. 


SHA DINESS. 


Craunt, 


Fo SHA 


SE'XTONSHIP, ſ. [from ſexton.} The 
office of a ſexton. Seift, 
SEXTU'PLE, a, [ ſextuplur, Lat.] Sixfold ; 
lx times told. rowns 
To SHAB. v. . To play mean tricks. 
SHA'BBILY. ad. [from fbabby.] Meanly 3 
reproachfully ; deſpicably. 
SHA'BBINES 5 {from ſpabby.] Mear - 
neſs; paltrineſs. iſen. 
SHA “BBV. a, Mean; paltry. oy. 
To SHA'CKLE. v. a. | fhaeckelen, Dutch. ] 
To chain; to fetter; to bind. Smith. 
SHA'CKLES, ſ. Wanting the ſingular. 
[re acul, Saxon; ſchaeckles, Dutch. | Fet- 
ters; gyves; chains. outh, 
SHAD. / A kind of fiſh, 
SHADE. ſ. [rea vu, Saxon; ſchade, Dut.] 
1. The cloud or opacity made by inter- 
ception of the light. Milton. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity. Roſcommon. 
- Coolneſs made by interception of tlie 
ag bc a Milton. 
4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove 
or cloſe wood by which the Tight 2 
cluded, ilton, 
. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or 
eat; umbrage. . Arbutbnot. 
6. Protection; ſhelter. 
7. The parts of a picture not brightly co- 
loured. Dryden. 
8, A colour; gradation of light. Locke. 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface cor- 
reſponding to the body by which the light 
is intercepted, Pope. 
10, The ſoul ſeparated from the body ; 
ſo called as ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
be perceptible to the ſight, not to the 
touch; a ſpirit ; a ghoſt; manes. Tickel. 
To SHADE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To overſpread with opacity. Milton. 
2. To cover from the light or heat ; to 
overſpread. den. 
3. Te ſhelter; to hide. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To protect; to cover; to ſcreen, 
: Miltcn. 
5. To mark with different gradations of 
colours. Milton. 
6. To paint in obſcure colours. 
from ſbady.] The ſtate 


— 


of being ſhady; umbrageouſneſs. 
 SHA/DOW. g. [rea u, Saxon; ſchadurve, 
Dutch.] 


1. The repreſentation of a 2 by whic 

the light is intercepted, Sha bs re. 
2. Opacity ; darkneſs ; ſhade. ijon « 
3. Shelter made by any thing that inter- 
cepts the light, heat, or NA of the 


Aalrs are. 
4. Obſcure place, ryden. 
Dark part of a picture. Peacham. 


6. 


Any thing perceptible only to the ſight, 


Shakeſpeare, 
5R2 22 


SHA 
An imperfe@ and faint repreſentation ; 
Coded to ſubſtance. Raleigh. 
3. Inſeparable companion. Milton. 


9. Type ; myſtical repreſentation. Milton. 

10. Protection; ſhelter ; favour. Pſalms. 
To SHADOW. v. 4. . 4} 

1. To cover with o Ezekiel. 

2, Tocloud; to darken. Shakeſpeare. 
gently gloomy by in- 


2. To make cool or gen 


terception of the ligh Sidney. 
4. To conceal un er, ET mens 
ſcreen, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To protect; to ſcreen from danger 
to ſhroud, Shakeſpeare. 


6. To mark with various gradations of 


colour, or light, Addiſon, 
4 To paint in obſcure colours. Dryden. 
To repreſent imperfectly. ilton. 
9. To repreſent typically. Hooker. 
SHA'DOWY. 3. [from 1 
1. Full of ſhade ; gloo Fenton. 
2. Not brightly 4 Milton, 
3. Faintly repreſentative ; typical. Milton. 
7 Unſubſtantial; — Addiſon. 
Dark; opake. Muton. 
SHADY. a. fem Pha 


1. Full of ſhade; pry gloomy. Dryden. 

2. Secure from the glare of ght, or ſuf- 

trineſs of heat, Bacon. 
SHAFT, /. (rceapr, Saxon. ] 

1. An arrow; a miſſive weapon, Waller. 

2. [Shaft, Dutch, ] A narrow, deep, per- 


pendicular pit. Arbuthnot. 
3- Any thing ſtrait; the ſpire of a church, 
Peacham. 
SHAG. ſ. [rceacta, Saxon. | 
1. Rough woolly hair, Grew, 
2, A kind of cloth. 
SHAG. /. A ſea bird. Care, 
SHA'GGED. 
SHA'GGY, «. [from Gag. _ 
1. Ruggedly ; hai ryden. 
2. Rough ; rv —4 Milton. 


sHA GREEN. chagrin, French.) The 
kin of a kind of filh, or ſkin made rongh 
in imitation of it. 

To SHA'GREEN, v. a, [chagriner, Fr.] 
To irritate ; to provoke. 


To SHAIL. v. n. To walk A 
low word. L'Eftrange. 
To SHAKE. v. a. preterit ſhook ʒ part. paſſ. 


2 Tl ſpock, [ pceacan, Sax. 3 


1. 1. To put into a vibrating motion : to 
move with quick returns backward and 
forward ; to agitate, Shakeſpeare, Neb, 
2, To make to totter or trem - 
oſcommon, 
3- To throw down by a violent motion. 


Tatler. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 
Shakeſpeare, 


SHA 


To weaken ; to in dan 

6. To drive from reſolution 3 to dep 4 
to make afraid. 2 Theſ. 
7. To Sun Axt hands, This e, from 
the action uſed among friends at meeting 
and parting, ſignifies to join with, to rake 
leave off. Shakeſpeare. King Charles. 
8. To Snaxx of To 14 Ad himſelf of; to 
free from; to diveſt of. 

Waller. Stilling fleet - 


To _— v. . 
1. To agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Job. 
2. To totter. 


To tremble ; to be mmable 66 the 
body fill Shakeſpeare. 
4. To be in terrour ; to be ved of 


firmneſs, Dryden. 
SHAKE. /. _ the verb.] 
r. Co — 2 
2. Vibratory . n. 
3. Motion given and received. 2 . | 
SHA'KER. /. from ſhake.) The 3 or 
thin 7 ſhakes. 
SHALE. A rag — for ſell.] A huſk; 
the caſe of in ſiliquous plants. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SHALL. v. defe%ive. [ rceal, Saxon. ] It 
no tenſe but al! future, and Gould 
fe, 
SHAT.LOON. 


ſ. A flight woollen ſtuff, 
hay ark ſ. [chalonpe, French. ] A mal 


Sovi - 
Raleigh. 
SHALLOW. a. 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at ne 
2 diſtance from the furface. Bacon, 
Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
trifling z futile ; filly, Milton. Addiſon. 
Not 1 of found. Bacon. 
SHA/LLOW. . A ſhelf ; a ſand; a flat; 
a ſhoal ; a pla where the water is not- 
Bentley. 


deep. 
SHA'LLOWBRAINED. a. [ and 
brain.] Fooliſh; futile ; South, 
SHA'LLOWLY. ad [from mw | 


1. Ir rom ON pth. 

2. Sim Pol 
SHA'LLOWNESS. 1 [from — * 

1. Want of 

2. Want of t . want . 

ſtanding ; futility. Herbert. 
SHALM. 2 [German.] A kind of muſical 

Knolles, 

HALT. Second perſon * 


To SHAM. v. . [ fommi, 
1. To trick; to cheat ; — 


fraud ; Gangs . 5 5 


SHA 


$HAM. ,. [from the verb.] Fraud ; trick; 
deluſion ; falſe pretence z impoſture , 


a L' Eft range. 

SHAM. 2. Falſe; counterfeit ; jous ; 
T nl. Bes [ ſcannaglia, Ital The 

«-[-1 ia, a 

place where 42 kill or ab their 
meat z 4 butchery. Sateſpeare. 
SHA'MBLING. a. Moving aukwardly and 
irregularly. Smith, 


SHAME. /. { ceam Saxon ; ſchaemte, Dur. ] 


1. The paſſion when reputation is 

ſuppoſed to be lo t. Locke. 

2. The — of reaſon r 

grace i nom Y- o 'D. 

3. A. Ecciuſ. 
To SHAME. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To make aſhamed; to fill with ſhame. 
Shakeſpeare. Cleaveland. Dryden. 


2. To diſgrace. ; 8 1 
To SHAME. v, n. To be aſhamed. 9 


8 . er. Raleig h. 

SHA'MTFACED. a. [ pans . face] 
Modeſt 4 baſh ful; ealily put out of coun- 
tenance. Sidney. Addiſon. 


SHAMEFA'CEDLY. ad. | from fbamefaced.] 
Modeſtly ; baſhfully. g 


SHAMEFA/CEDENSS. /. [from % 
< 4.] Modeſty ; baſbfulacſs; timidity. 
SHA'MEFUL. . | fame aod full.] Dit 


graceful z ignominzous ; infamous; re- 
proachful. . 
SHA ME FULL. ad. [from ] Diſ- 


1 ignominiouſſy; infamoully. Such. 
A'MELESS. a. rom 8 anting 
ſhame; wanting modeſty; impudent; 
frontleſs ; immodeſt; audacious. South. 
SHA MELESSLT. ad. [from ſbameleſt.] 


umpudently ; audaciouſly ; without ſhame, 


Ailton 


Hale. 

SHA'MELESSNESS. 1 from fameleſi. ] 

Impudence; want of ſhame; immodeſty. 

Taylor. 

HAMMER. /, {from foam,] A cheat ; 
an im . 

SHA'MOIS. . [chameis, French.] See 

Cu Aus. A kind of wild goat, Shakeſp. 

SHA/'MROCK, /. The name for 

three leaved . Spenſer. 


SHANK, ſ. {rceanca, Saxon; fſchenke/ 
Dutch ee e 


1. The middle joint of the leg; that part 
which reaches from the ankle to the knee. 
, L" Eftrange. 
2. The bone of the leg. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The long part of any inſtrumen i. Max. 
ig a, [from anl.] Having a 
ank. 8 
SHA'NKFR. /. [chancre Fr.] A venercal 
exereſcencs. | x 


SHA 


To SHAPE. v. a. preter. ſhaped ; part. paſl. 
ſhaped and 4 v9 Ire, ppan, Saxon; ſebep- 
pen, Dutch, } 

t. To form; to mould with reſpectꝭ to ex- 


ternal dimenſions. Thomſon. 


2. To mould; to caſt; to regulate ; to 
adjuſt. . ; 


3- To image; to conceive. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To make; to create. 'ſalms. 
SHAPE. /. [from the verb.] : 
1. Form; external ap | 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
Addiſon. 
3. Being, as moulded into ſhape. Milton. 
4+ Idea; pattern. Milton. 
SHA PELES. a. [ from J Wanting 


regularity of form ; wanting ſymmetry of 
dimenſions. Donne. 
SHA'PELINESS. /. [from ſpapely.] Beauty 
SHAPELY * — ſhape 
„ 4. rom . S metri- 
— 3 —.— formed. N 
8 ITH. / pe and ſmith.) One 
who undertakes 22 the ud, 


Garth. 
SHARD, , [ ſchaerde, Friſick.] 
1. A fragment of an carthen veſſel. 
Shaheſpear. 
2. A plant. . 
It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a frith or 
ai 


rait. ry Rucen, 


4- A ſort of fiſh, 
SHA'RDBORN. a. * and born. ] Born 
roken ſtones or pots. 


or produced among 
Shakeſpeare. 


SHA'RDED. a, {from foard.] Inbabitin 
ſhards. | "_ Shakeſdeare : 

To SHARE. v. a. [rc*ajan, reypan, Sax ] 
1. To divide; to part among many. 


Carew. 
2. To partake with others. Spenſer. 
3. To cut; to ſeparate; to ſheer, 
Dryden. 
To SHARE. v. 2. To have part; to have 
a dividend. Dryden. 
SHARE. /. ¶ from the verb.] 
1, Part; allotment ;z dividend, Temple. 
2, A part, 0 Bron. 
3. [See an, Saxon. ] The blade of the 
low that cuts the ground. Dryden, 
SHA'REBONE. /. [ ſpare and bone.] The 
os pubis; the that divides the trunk 
from the limbs. Derbam. 
SHA RER. ſ. [from ſhare.] 
1. One who divides, or apportions te 
others; a divider. * | 
2. A partaker; one who participates wy 
thing with others. Daniel. 
SHARK. /. [canis charcharias, Latin. 
1. A voracious ſea · filh. : 25 
2 


Prior. 


— 


| 


SHA 


2. A preedy artful fellow; one who fills 
his pockets by ly tricks. South. 
3. Trick: fraud; petty rapine. South. 


To SHARK. v. a. To pick up haſtily or 


lily. | Shakeſpeare. 
To SHARK. wi. + 
1. To play the petty thief, L'Eftrange. 


2, To cheat ; to trick. South, 
SHARP. a. [; ceanp, Sax. ſcherpe, Dutch. ] 
1. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; 
having an acute point. Moxon. 
2. Termivating in a point or edge; not 


obtuſe. | | More. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; in- 
ventive. Sidney. 


4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. Davies. 
5. Sour without aſtringency z ſour but not 
auſtere ; acid. Dryden. 
6. Shrill ; piercing the ear with a quick 
noiſe ; not flat. Pacon, Ray, 
Severe; harſh ; biting; ſarcaſtick. South. 
8. Severe; quick to puniſh ; cruel ; ſe- 


verely rigid. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Eager ; hungry; keen upon a queſt. 
| | l Milton. 


10. Painful'; afflictive. Knolles, Tillotſon. 
11. Fierce; ardent ; fi Dryden. 
12. Attentive ; vigilant. Collier. Swift. 
13. Acrid; biting ; pinching; piercing, as 
the cold. | ; Fay 

14. Subtile ; nice; witty ; acute. 

: Hooker, Digby. 
15. . workmen.] Hard. Moxcn. 
16. Emaciated; lean. Milton: 

SHARP. /. {from the adjective.] 


1. A ſharp or acute ſound. Shakeſpeare, 


2. A pointed weapon; ſmall ſword ; ra- 
pier. Collier. 
To SHARP. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


make keen. Ben Fobrſon, 


To SHARP. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


play thieviſh tricks. L'*Eftrange, 
To SHARPEN. v. a. [from pas p.] 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 


| South, 

2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute, 
a , A, cham. 

3. To make quicker of ſenſe. ilton. 
4. To make eager or hungry. Tillotſon. 


. To make fierce or angry. „Avi. 9. 
3 To make biting, or ade. Smith. 
7. To make leſs flat; more piercing to the 
ears. Bacon. 
8. To make ſour. 


SHARPER. /. [from Parp.) A tricking 


fellow a petty thief; a raſcal. Pope. 
SHA'RPLY. ad. [from ſbarp.] 


7. With keenneſs ; with good edge or 
point. i 
2. Severely ; rigorouſly ; roughly. Spenſer. 
| acutely j vigorouſly. _ 
Ben, Jeobnſon, 


— 


3. Keenly; 


SHA 


4. AfMiQtively ; painfully. 
| z With quickneſs. | 
6. Judiciouſly ; acutely ; wittily. 
HA RN FSS. [from ſharp.) 


— 


Bac on. 


1. Keenneſs of edge or point. Dryden. 
2. Not obtuſcneſ® 65 Motten. 
3. Sourneſs without atſtereneſs. Matis. 
4. Severity of language: ſatirical ſarcaſm. 

e Sprate. 

g. Painfulneſs ; afflictiveneſs. outh, 
6. Intellectual acuteneſs ; ingenuity ; wit. 
Dryden. Addi ones 

7. Quickneſs of ſenſes. Hooker . 
SHARP-SET. 2. Harp and ſer.] Eager; ve- 


hement]y deſirous. - | Sidney. 
SHARP-VISAGED, 2. Having a ſharp 
HARP-SIGHTFD. 2. [ harp ad l ] 
S GY „9. . . k. 
Having quick ſight. fork. Clarenden. 
Denham. L' Eftrange. 
To SHA'TTER, v. a. { ſchetteren, < 4 
1. To break at once into many pieces; to 
break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. Boyle. 
2. To diſſipate; to make incapable of cloſe 
and continued attention. Norris. 
To SHA'TTER. v. n. To be broken, or 
to fall, by any force, into fragments. 
Bacon. 
SHA'T TER. ſ. [from the verb.] One part 
of many into which any thing is broken at 
S 
SHA'TTERBRAINED. 
SHA'TTERPATED. 
Inattentive ; not conſiſtent, 
SHA'/TTERY. 4a. [from fhatrer.} Diſunit- 
ed ; not compadt ; eaſily falling into man 
parts. Woodward. 
To SHAVE. v. 4. preterit ſhaved, part. 
paſſ. paved or ſhaven, [pceapin, Saxon; 
ſchaeven, Dutch 
1. To pare off with a razor, Knoles. 
2. To parte clofe io the ſurface, Milthn. 
3. To ſkim by paſting near, or lightly 
touching. Milton. 
4. To cut in thin ſlices. Bacon. 
5. To ſtrip; to oppreſs by extortion; 
to pillage. 
SHAVELING. ſ. [from fave,] A man 
ſhaved ; a friar, or religious. Spenſer. 
SHA'VER. /. [from ſhave. ] 
1. A man that praQtifes the art of ſhavidg. 
2. A man cloſcly attentive to his own in- 


a. from ſhatter, 


tereſt, Swift. 
3. A robber; a plunderer. Finolles. 
SHA'VING. . from fave, ] A thin 


ſlice pared off from any body. Mortimer, 

SHAW. /. ſreua, Saxon; ſehawe, Dutch. ] 
A thicket ; a ſmall wood. A tuft of trees 
near Lichfield is called Gentle 


A r a VICeroy, © - 
SHA' 


brain and pate. ] 


SHA”WBANDER. /. [among - Perſians 1 
- Bailey. 
FOWL. . { faw and fowl.) An 


SHE 

peg fowl made by fowlers on purpoſe 

to ſhoot at. 

VM. ſ. [from ſchawme, Teutonick.] 
my — ot ; & —— 211 
SHE. proncun. In oblique caſes her. 
SGothick ; p+ o, Sex. ſcbe, old te 

1. The female pronoun demonttrative : 

the woman z the woman befoxe mentioned. 
Donne. 
2. It is ſometimes uſcd for a woman ab- 


3. Shake; 
1 The: female, not the male, Bacon bros. 


e Hack. plural. [16-5 a;'s Saxon; 1 


utch 
* bundle JF ſtalks 1 corn bound toge- 
Aus the cars m Fairfax. 
2. Any bundle or allt held together. 


Locke. 
To SHEAL. v. a. To ſhell, Shakeſpeare, 
To SHEAR. preter. Here, or ſheared ; part. 
pail. ſpor n. [ xc: aj1an, ; C/3ic n, Saxon. | 
1. To clip or cut by interceptio ion between 
two blades moving on a xjvet, Bacon. 
2. To cut, Grew. 
HEARS 8 J- [from the verb. ] 
. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two 
biades moving on a pin. Shateſ 
2. The denomipation of the age of , wag 
Mortimer. 


3. Any thing in the * ee 


ars. 
* 4+ Wings, in Spenſer, 
SHEARD. 14 [fe-andv, Saxon.) A frag- 


ent. Jſaiab. xxx. 
SHEARER. UU from Kalt One that 
clips with Parttlulach one that 

flecces (hee pe Rogers 
SHEA'RMAN. / , ſocar and man.] He that 
ſhears. Shakeſpeare, 


HEARWATER. ſ. A fowl. Ainſworth. 


SHEATH. 7. [} AUR „Saxon ] The caſe of 
any thing; ſcabbard « of a weapon, 


inert Cleaveland. Addiſon. 
To SHEATHE. v. a. | from the noun.] * 


1. To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard ; to 
incloſe in any caſe. 
2, To fit with a ſheath. 


SHEATHWP GED, a. ſ Death and 25 ] 
Having wy caſes which are folded over 
the win Brown, 


SHEA'T Y. a, [from fbeath.] Forming a 
ſheath, rown, 


SHE/CKLATON, /. Gilded leather. 


To SHED. v. a. [rcetan, Saxon.] 


1, To eſſuſe; te pour out; to ſpill. Davies. 
2, To ſcatter ; to let fall. Prior. 


To SHED, Vl, To bt fall ies parts. 


Mortimer. 


Spenſer. 


SHED. 
1. A ſlight tem covering, Sandyy, 
: —* 2 rat 5 ulion; as, bloodſhed. 
DDE rom A1. A ſpillr; ; one 

= ſhèds. F oc Exekiel. 

SHEEN. 
SHEENT. a. Bright ; glittering z lhewy. 
Shakeſj we Fairfax. Milton. 
SHEEN. /. (from adjeQtive.] Bright- 
neſs ; ſplendour. Milton. 


SHEEP. lural likewiſe : 
Saxon; 7 '[chaes, Dork EX AIP 


1. The animal that bears wool, remark- 
able for its uſefulneſs and innocence, Locke, 


2, A fooliſh ſilly fellow. Ainſeoorth. 
To SHEE'PBLTE. v. m. [ fheep and bie. 
To vie petty thefts. ' Shakeſpeare. 


SHEEPBLITER, /. [from ſbeqbite.] 1,4 
ty theif. 
SHEE/PCOT, /, Le and cot.] A lizele 
incloſure for lion. 
SHEE'PFOLD. [ cep and The 
lace where ſh 2 Fall rior. 
SHEE'/PHOOK. [ LY ar cep and book: ] A 
k faſtened to po Ly which ſhepherds 
ay hold on the legs of their ſheep. Dryden. 
SHEE'PISH. a. [from cep. Baſhful ; over 
I | timorouſly an meanly _ 
ent 


SHEFPISHNESS. J. from ſong) Þ L- 


fulneſs ; mean 110 — di 
Herbert. 
SHEEPMASTER. 7 [ 25 and pe] 
An owner of1 acon. 
SHEEPSHEA' RING. and hear. ] 
The time of — het fealt — 
when my are ſhorn. South, 
SHEEPS E — and e.] A mo- 
deſt diffident caſt at 
their miſtreſſes. Dryden. 
SHES 'PWALK. /. [ beep and walk. } Pa- 
re for ſheep. Milton. 
* ER. 4. 9 Saxon. ] Pure; clear; 
3 gled Atterbury. 
R. ad. [from the adjective.] Clean. 
Pk 5 ; at once. on. 
To SHEER. v. 4. Sce SuIAR. 
To SHEER off. v. n. To ſteal 1 3 to flip 


off clandeſtinely. 
SHEERS. See SMEARS. 
—_— | Czar, Saxon. ] 
and large piece 17 linen. 
Als, x. 11. 
2. The linen of a bed. Dryden. 


3. [Echoien, Dutch. ] In a ſhip are ropes 

bent to the clews of the ſails, which ſerve 

im all the lower fails to hale or round off 
the clew of the ſail ; but in topſails they 

draw the fail cloſe to the yard arms. Dick. 

4+ As much paper as is made in one body, 
Nezwton, 


5. A ſingle cowplication or fold of paper iu 
a book, 
6. Any 


SHE 


6. Any thing expanded. 


SHEET-ANCHOR. . Seer and anchor. ] | 


In a ſhip, is the largeſt anchor. | 
To SHEET. ». a. {from the noun, ] 
1, To furniſh with ſheets, 
2, To enfoldin a ſheet. 
3- To cover as with a ſheet, Sha . 
SHE'KEL. [. I. Fp] An ancient Jewiſh 
coin equal tof bur Attick drams, in va- 
lue about 2s. 6d. Coley, 
SHE'LDAPLE. ſ. A chaffinch, 
1 . A bird that preys upon 
SHELF. ſ. [:cylr, Saxon; ſcelf, Dutch.] 
1. A board fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo that 
any thing may be placed upon it. _ 
2. A ſand bank in the ſca; a rock un 
ſhallow water. Boyle. 
3. The plural is analogically ſpelves; 
Dryden has fhelfs. 
SHE'LFY. a. | from fhelf.] Full of hidden 
rocks or banks; full ot dangerous 1 8. 
en. 
SHELL. FL. A 7/1 re. all, Saxon; ſchale, 
ſchelle, Dut 1 a 
1. The hard covering of any thing; the 
external cruſt. Loc be. 
e. The covering of a teſtaceous or eruſta- 
econs animal, Ben. Jobnſen. 
3. The covcring of the ſeeds of ſiliquous 
. Arbuthrot 
4. The covering of kernels. Donne. 
5. The covering of an egg. Shakeſpeare, 
6. The outer part of an houſe. Addiſon. 
7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in 


. Dryden. 
L. T. ſuper ficial part. 8 
To SHELL. v. «(from the noun.] To 
take out of the ſhell ; to ſtrip off the ſhell. 
10 SHELL. V, . 
1. To fall off as broken ſhells. 
2. To caſt the ſhell. 
SHE'LLDUCK. . A kind of wild duck. 
'LLF [ fell and Hh; in. 
SHELLFISH. . ell an ] Fiſh in- 
veſted with 1 ined e teſta- 
ccous, as oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as lob- 


ſters. Woodward. 
SILE/LLY. a. [from hell.] 
1. Abounding with ſhells. Prior. 
2. Conſiſting of ſhells. Bentley. 
SHELTER. { rern, a ſhield, Saxon.) 
1. A cover from any external injury or vio- 
lence. Dryden. 
2. A protecter; defender; one that gives 
ſecurity, | Pſalms Ixi. 3. 
2 ſtate of being covered; protection; 
rit I Denham. 


To SHELTER. v. a. | from the noun. 

1. To cover from external violence. Milton. 
2. To detend ; to protect; to ſuccour with 
refuge ; to harbour. Dryden, 
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3. To betake to cover. Atturburys 
4. To cover from notice. Prior. 
To SHE/LTER. v. #, 
1. To take ſhelter. Milton. 


2. To give ſhelter. Thomſor. 
SHE'LTERLESS. 42. [from felter.] Har- 
bourleſs ; without home or reſuge. . 


| owe, 

SHE'LVING. a. [from he,] Sloping ; in- 
clining ; . Fer Loom 4 pv" > Ju 
SHELVY. a. [from "elf. } Shallow ; rocky; 
full of banks, Shakeſpeare. 
To SHEND. ©, 4. preter. and part. paſſ, 


3. To overpower ; anda: 


enſer. 
SHE'PHERD. /. ſrceap, ſheep, and 778 
a keeper, Saxon, rc- apabynd.] | 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture. 
Milton, 
2. A ſwain ; a rural lover, Raleigh. 
3. One who tends the congregation ; a 
1 — Prius. 
SHEPHERDESS. /. [from ed.] A 
woman that tends ſheep ; a rural 5 
*. 
SHEPHERDS Neale. ſ. | ſcandix, Latin. ] 
Venus-comb. An herb. ' 
SHEPHERDS Purſe. or Pouch. ſ. [burſa 
paſtoris, Latin.] A common weed, 
SHEPHERDS Red. ſ. Teaſel, of which 
lant it is a ff 
SHE'PHERDISH. a. [from ſhepherd.) Re- 


ſembling a ſtepherd ; fuiting a erd 
. ruſtick. a * p 
E'RBET. ſ. [ fbarbat, Arabick. The 
juice of lemons or oranges mixed with wa⸗ 
ter and ſogar. 
SH ER D. /. Kess, Saxon. ] The frag- 
ment of broken earthen ware. Dryden, 
val] Ire, ne ʒe ne pa, Saxon, from 
ret ne, a ſbire, and ne ve, a ſteward.] An 
officer to whom is intruſted in each county 
the execution of the laws, + Bacon, 


SHE/RIFFALTY. 
SHERIFFDOM. ( J. From d The 
SHE'RIFFSHIP. 9 
SHE'RIFFWICK. 
SHE/RRIS, . [from Xeres, a town 
SHERRIS N 


of Audaluſia in Spain. 
SHERRY. A kind . Sani 
Wine. Shateſpeare. 
SHEW. Sce Snow. : 

SHIDE. jd from pc*a'tan, to divide, 
Sax. ] A board; a cutting. , 
SH.ELD. ſ. Ii e. Iz, Saxon.] | 

1. A buckler ; a broad piece of defenſive 

armour held on the left arm to ward off 

blows, Pp Maleſpeare. 
2. De- 
I 


SHI 
4. Defence; protection. 
3. One Hot cons protection or 3 


To SHIELD. » a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a ſhield. 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſecure, 
Smith. 
3. To keep off; to defend againſt. Spen/. 


To SHIFT, v. 3. | fiipta, Runick, to 


change.] 
1. To change place. Mood ard. 
2. To change; to give place to other 
thin . Locke. 
Jo change clothes, particularly the 
nnen. Young. 
4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 
though with difhculty, Daniel. 
Jo practiſe indirect methods. — 
8 To take ſome method for ſafety. Z* Eft. 
To SHIFT. 2. 4. 
1. To change; to alter. L'Fftr. Swift. 
2. To transfer from place to place, Tuſſer. 
3. To put by ſome expedient out of the 
Way. Bacon. 
4. To change in poſition. Raleigh, 
To change, as clothes. Shakeſpeare. 
To dreſs in freſh, clothes. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To SHIFT off. To deter; to put away. 


by ſome ex nt. Rogers. 
SHIFT. . — the verb. 
1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty; 
difficult means. More. 
2. Indirect expedient; mean refuge; laſt 
recourſe. Bacon. 
3. Fraud; artifice ; ſtratagem. Denbam. 
4. Evaſion; eluſory practice. South. 


A woman's linen. 
SHVET ER. ſ. [from fift.] One who plays 
tricks; a man of artifice. ilton. 
SHIFTLESS. 2. {from foift.] Wanting 
expedients; wanting means to att or live. 
? Derbam. 
SHVLLING. , 97 line, Sax. and Erſe; 


. 
o 


ſchalling, Dutch. ] A coin of various value 
| Jn d 


crent times, It is now twelve pence, 
Locke. 
SHILL-LSHALL-I. A currupt reduplica- 
tion of ball I To ſtand -I all- I. is 
to continue heſitating. Congreve. 
"SHVLY. 2 {from .] Not familiarly; 
not . 0 
SHIN. ſ. [pcina, Saxon; ſchien, German. 
The torepart of the leg. Shakeſp. Hudibras. 
To SHINE. v. u. preterite, I bone, I have 
Gone ; ſometimes I ſpined, I have ſbined. 
Inman, Saxon; ſchijnen, Dutch.] 
1. To have bright reſplendence; to glit- 


ter; to gliſten ; to gleam. Denbam. 
, To be without clouds. Bacen. 
3. To be gloſſy. Ter. v. 28. 
4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. Spenſer. 


3 To be beautiful. 
Yor, II. 


SHIP. [rar, pc,p Saxon; ſchap, Dutch. j 


; Duncied.. 


SHI 


6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. Add!/;t 


7 To be propitious, . Numbers.” 
To enlighten corporeally and externally 
Wiſdans 
SHINE. . (from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. Locle. 


2, Brightneſs ; ſplendour; luſtre. 
Decay of Piery. 
SHI'/NESS. 1 [from ſgy.] Unvillingneſs to 
be tractable or familiar, 
SHUNGLE. ſ. [c lindel, Germ.] A thin 
board to cover houſes. | Mortimer, 
SHVNGLES. ſ. [cingulum, Latin, ] A kind 
of tetter or herpes that ſpreads itſelf round 
the loins. - Arbuthnet. 
SH/INY, a. from fine } Bright; ſplendid ; 
luminous, Arn. 


A termination noting quality or adjunct, 2s 
oy z or office, as fexwardfhip. | 
SHIP. J- fpeip, Saxon; febippen, Dutch. 
A ſhip may be defined a large hollow build 
ing, made to paſs over the ſea with ſails, 
To SHIP. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into a ſhip. Knolles. 
2. To tranſport in a ip. Shakeſpeare. 
wo ot 1” 1 ip and Leard.] 
1. Ibis word is ſellom uſed but in adver- 


bial phraſes 4 ſhijbeard, on ſhipboard, in 
a ſhip. Dryden, 
2. The plank of a ſhip. Exeticl. 
SHUVPBOY. { [ip and ley.] Boy that 
ſerves in a ſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
SHVPMAN. /. [V and man.] Sailor; ſea- 
man. Shakeſpeare, 


SHUPMASTER. /. Maſter of the ſhip, 


Jenas. 
SHIPPING. /. [from fip.] 

1. Veſſels of navigation. Raleigh, 
2. Paſlage in a ſhip. Jeln. 
SHUPWRECK. p and wrect, ] 
1. The deſtruction of ſhips by rocks or 
ſhelves. Arbutbrot. 
2+ The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. D»yden, 
3. Neſtruftion ; miſcarriage. 1. Timor/ y. 
To SHVP WRECK. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 
1. To deſtrpy by daſhing on rocks or ſhal- 
lows, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a 
wreck. Pier. 

3. To throw by loſs of the veſſel. 
Sbakeſpeare. 
SHI'MWRIGT. / [% and «wwrighe.] A 
builder of ſhips. «Shakeſpeare. 
SHIRE. . (en, from pcinan to divide, 
— diviſon of the kingdom; # 
county. Spenſer, Pricr. 
SHIRT. /. [ fir-rt, Daniſh ; reype, regie, 
Saxon.| Ihe under linen garment of a 
man. Drygen, 
To SHIRT. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
cover ; to clothe as in a ſhirt. Dryden, 
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SHVRTLESS. a. [from irt. Waiting « 
ſhirt, p opc. 
SHUTTAH. } . A ſort of precious wood, 
SHIT TINT. of which Moſes made the 
cateſt part cf the tables, altars, and plank s 
— to the tabernacle. The wood is 
hard, tough, ſmooth, witheut knots, and 
extremely beautiful, It grows in Arabia, 
Canet. 
SHNHFTTLECO CK. ſ. A cork ſtuck with 
fceathers, and driven by players from one 
to another with battledoors. Colli v. 
SHIVE. ſ. [ ſctyve. Dutch. ] 
1. A ſlice ot bread. — > od 
2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina cut off from 
the main ſubſtance, . . "Boyle, 
To SHVVER. wv. . | charvren, German.] 
To quake; to trouble; to ſhudder, as with 
cold or fear. Pacon. Clcawela: d. 
To SHYVER. v. . [ſromſhive.] To fall 
at once into many parts or ſhives. Wood. 
To SH LIVE. v. a. To break by one act 
into many parts; to ſhatter. Pbilips. 
SHIVER. /. aue the verb.] One frag- 
ment of many into which any thing is 
broken. Shakeſpeare, 
SHUVVERY. a. from faiver.] Looſe of co- 
herence ; incompact; ealily falling into 
many fragmeuts, .  Woeodzard. 
S110AL. . [reol-, Saxon, ] a 
1. A croud ; a multi:ude; a throng. 


2. A ſhallow; a fund bank. Allet. 
Tö SHOAL. v. n. {from the noun. ] 

1. To croud ; to throng. 

2. To be ſhallow ; to grow ſhallow. Mie. 


Waller. : . 


SHOAL. a. Shallow; obſtructed orincum- 


hered with banks. 
SHOALINESS. ſ. {from oaly.] Shallow- 
neſs; trequency of ſhallow places. 
SHOMA'LY. a. [from fen.] Full of ſhoals ; 
full of ſhallow places Dryden, 


SHOCK. / [ Lec, French; {chocken, Dutch.] |; 
1. Conflict; mutual impreſſion of violence; 
Milton. 
Hale. 


violent concourie. 

2. Concuſtion; external violence. 
3. The conflict of enemies. Milton. 
4. Offence ; impreſſion of diſguſt. Yung. 


5. A pile of ſheaves of corn. Fob. Sandys. 


6. A rough dog. Lecke, 
To SHOCK. w.:a. | ſchocken, Dutch, 

1. To ſhake by violence. 7 

2. To offend; to diſguſt ryden. 


To SHOGCK. v. n. To be offenſive. Aadiſ. 


To SHOCK. v. . [from the noun.] To 
build up piles of ſheaves. Tuſſer, 
SHOD. for fed, the preterit and participle 
paſlive of T7» ſve. Tuer. 


. SHOE. ſ. plural tees, anciently hen. [Ife o, 


co, Saxon; ſcboe, Dutch. ] The cover of 
the foot. X Boyle. 
To SHOE. v a. preterit I hd; participle 


- . . paſlive, ſhed. from the nouns} - 


Chapman. 


SHO 


1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe. Shakſp eore, 
A * — cover at the bottom. Drayten. 
BO. . and Ley. ] A boy that 
cleans . 2 9] 5 7. 
SHOEING-HORN. ſ. She and bern. 
1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſſion 
of the foot into a narrow ſhoe. 
2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is fa- 
Cilitated. . Spectator. 
SHOEMAR ER. ſ. he and maker.) One 
whoſe trade is to make thoes. * 
SHOE'TYE. ſ. | oe and rye.] The ribband 
with which women tye ſhoes, Hudibres. 
SHOG. ſ. [from ſpeck. | Violent concuſſion. 
Bentley. 


To SHOG. v. a. To ſhake ; to agitate by 
ſudden intorrupted impulſes. Carew. 
SHONE, The preterite of ſhine. Milton. 


SHOOK, The preterite, — arti- 
ciple paſſive, of ſhake, 2 5 

To SHOOT. v. a. preterite, I bt; parti- 

ciple, hot or ſpotten. [e otan, Saxon. ] 
1. To diſcharge any thing fo as to make 


it fly with ſpeed or violence, Miltor. 
2. To diſcharge from a bow or gun, 

; Shakeſ] peare. 
3. To let off. Abdct. 


4. To (ſtrike with any thing het. Exod. 
5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable, 

| Exel icl. 
6. To emit; to dart or thruſt forth. 


8 ” Addiſon. 
7. To puſh ſuddenly. 
$. To puſh forward. 
9. To fit to each other by planing; a work - 
man's term. | Moxon. 
10. To paſs through with ſwiftneſs. 
þ Dryden, 
To SHOOT, v. . ; 
1. To perform the act of ſhooting. Temple. 
2. To germinate ; to increaſe in vegetable 
wth. Cleawveland, 
3. To form itſelf into any ſhape, ' Burnet. 


4. Jo be emitted. Watte. 
5. To protuberate ; to jet out. Aller. 
6. To pals as au arrow. Addiſon, 


7. To become any thing ſuddenly. Dryden. 
$. To move ſwittly along, Dryden. 
9. To feel a quick 2 ö 
SHOOT. /. [from the verh.] | 
1. The at or impreſſion of any thing 
emitted from a diſtance. Bacon. 
2. The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to 
ſtrike with a miſſive weapon diſcharged by \ 
any inſtrument. SLakeſpeare, 
3. [Scheuten, Dutch.) Branches iſſuing 
from the main (ſtock, Milton. Emwelyn. 
SHOOTER. . {from ect.] One that 

ſhoots 3 an archer ; a gunner, _ -* 
We Fairfax, Herlert. 
SHOP. / [rc: op, S:xon.] | 

1. A place where any thing is ſold. 

| OIPens. 

2. 


SHO 


2+ A room in which manufattures are car- 
ricd On. Pacon. 
SHO/PBOARD: /. {op and beard,) Bench 
on which any work is done. Seth. 
SHO'PBOOK. /. { fob and .] Book in 
which a tradeſman keeps his accounts. 
Locke. 
SIHC'PKEEPER. ſ. [n and teep.] A 
trader who ſells in a thop ; not a merchant 
who only deals by wholeſale. Acdiſen. 
SHO/PMAN. /. ep and man.] A petty 
trader, Dryden. 
SHORE. the preterite of ear. Shakeſpeare, 
SHORE. /. (cone, Saxon, ] 


1. The coaſt of the ſea. Milton. 
2, The bank of a river. Spenſer. 


„A drain ; properly ſerver. 

— [ Schooren, Dutch, Con, The ſup- 
rt ofa building; a buttreſs. . Motten. 

To SHORE. v @.{ ſclooren, Dutch.) 
1. To prop; to ſupport. Watts. 
2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe, Shake. 
ned ELESS. 4. (from fore. ] Having hy 
Beyle. 


coaſt. * 
SHORN. The participle paſſive of ſbear. 


Dryden. 
SlloR r. a. {pceorty Saxon. ] 

1. Not long; commonly not long enough. 
Pope. 
2, Not long in ſpace or extent. 
3. Not long in time or duration. Dryden. 
4. Reapeated by quick iterations. Sich. 
5. Not attaining an end; not reaching the 

parpoſed point; not adequate. 
South, Locke. Addiſon. Norton. 
6. Not far diſtant in time. Clarenden. 

7. Deſective; imperfect, 

H 
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8. Scanty; wanting. ayward. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs. 1 
10. Not going ſo far as was intended. Dryd. 


11. Defective as to quantity. Dryden. 
12. Narrow; contracted. Burnet. 
13. Brittle ; friable. Walton. 
14. Not bending. Dryden. 


SHORT. . [from the adjective.] A ſum- 
mary account. Shakeſpeare. 
SHORT. ad. Not long. 1yden, 
To SHO'R TEN. v. 63m fort] | 
1. To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace, 
Hooker. 
2. To contract; to abbreviate, Sucklirg. 
3. To confine; to hinder from progreſſion. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. To cut off; to defeat. Spenſer. 
5 To lop. Dryden. 
SHORTHAND. . | fort and band.] A 
method of writing in compendious charac- 
ters. . 
SHO'RTLIVED. 3. | ort and foe | No 
living or laſting long. iſon, 
SHOR"TLY. ad. {from Sport.] 
1. Quickly; ſoon; in a litle time, 
; | Ca/amy, 


Pepe. 


SHO 


2. In a few words ; briefly. Pape. 
SHO'RTNESS. /. { from fert. ] 
- 7. The quality of being ſhort, either in 
time or ſpace. Bacon. 
2. Fewneſs of words; brevity; conciſcneſs, 


H oler. 
3. Want of retention. Bacon. 
4. Deficience ; imperfeftion. Cant ille. 


SHO'RTRIBS. . | forr and ribs.) The 
baſtard ribs. Miſimu n. 
SHO'RTSIGHTED. a. [ focrt and fight, ] 
1. Unable by the convexity of the eye to 


ſee far. Netoten. 
2. Unable by intellectual ſight to ſee far, 
Derlam. 


CB ITTOND . [Sort and 
fight. } 
— Defect of ſight, , proceeding from the 
convexity of the eye. 
2. Defect of intellectual ſight, Addiſon, 
SHIO'RT WAISTED. a, | ſhort and wap. ] 
Having a ſhort body. Dryden. 
SHORT WINDED. 3. [ert and wind.] 
Shortbreathed ; aſthmatick; breathing by 
quick and faint reciprocations. 2 


. 
. SHORT WINGED, @. [ert and wing] 


Having ſhort wings. So hawks are divi« 
into long and ſhert winged. - Dryden. 

SHORT. 4. {trom owe.) Lying near the 
coaſt, Burnet, 

SHOT. The preterite and participle paſſive 


of ſhoot, Sen ſer. 
SOT. . | * Dutch. q 

1. The act of ſhooting, Sidney, 

2. The flight of a ſhot. Geneſis, 


3. [Eſcot, French,} A ſum charged; a 
- reckoning. Shakeſpeare, Dryden, 
SHOE. f. ſrc: 0:a, Sax.] A filh. Car, 
SHO'TFREE, a. [et and free.] Clear of 
the reckoning. Shakeſpeare. 
SHOT TEN, a {from oor, ] Having cjected 
the ſpawn. Sbaleſpegre. 
To SHOVE. v. a. [II cu: an, Sax. ſchryvan, 
Datch. } 
1. To puſh by main ſtrength. SLakeſpeare. 
2. Io drive a boat by a pole that reaches 
to the bottom of the water. 
3. To puſh ; to ruſh againit. Arbuthnor. 
To SHOVE. v. n, g 
1. To pulh forward before one. Gulliver 
. 2. To move in a boat, not by oars but“ 
pole. Carth, 
SHOVE. . [from the verb.] The act of 
ſhoving ; a puſh. Cue Travels. 
SHO/VEL, /. I co, l, Sax. ſcheaſſel, Dutch. 
An inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle 
and broad blade with raiſed edges 
| _ - Clanwille. 
To SHO'VEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To gather in great quantities. Derban. 
SHO'VELBOARD.Ff. { fbovel and beard. 
582 A lon 


SHO 


A long board on which they play by ſiding 
metal pieces at a mark. Dryden. 
SHOVELLER, or Shovelard. ſ. from ſbo- 
vel. A bird. ] A ſpec * 
SHOUGH, /. for fbock. ies a 
dog ;. a Kolk. 4 — 
SHOULD, ¶ ſcude, Dutch; rec ol dan, Sax.] 
This is a kind of auxilia 
the conjunctive mood, of which the ſignifi- 
cation is not eaſily fixed, Bacon, 
SHOULDER. /. [; cul dne, Saxon; ſchelder, 
Dutch. 
1. The joint which connects tlie arm to 
the body. 0 Sbaleſpeare. 
2. The upper joint of the fore leg. Addi/. 
3. The upper part of the back, Dryden. 
4. The ſhoulders are uſed as emblems of 
ſtrength, Shakeſpeare. 
5. A riſing part; a prominence. Moxon. 
To SHO'ULDER. v. 4. {from the nouu.] 


1. To puſh with inſolence and violence. 


clap. ] One who affects familiarity. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SHOULDERSHOT TEN. a. [ 
Jour} Strained in the ſhoulder, Shak 
SHOU 


Diſlocation of the ſhou 


To SHOUT. v.n. To in triumph or 
exhortation. oY Walker. 


triumph or exhortation. Knofles. Dryden. 


To SHOW, v. . pret. ſhowed and ſown ; 
utch.] 


1. To exhibit to view. L'Eftrange. 


Elaine -; 1 Peter. 
4. To make known. Milton. 
5. To point the way z to direct. Swift, 
6. To offer ; to afford. 15 


f :. Deuter. 
7. To explain; to expound, Daniel. 
8. To teach ; to tell, Milton. 


To SHOW. v. . 1 
1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 


$+ SPlendid appeazance, 


verb uſed in SHO'WBREAD, or Shewbread. VA 
they 


SHO'/WER. /. ſcbeure, Duteh.] 


SHO'ULDERCLAPPER. /. | foulder and 


ſhoulder and To SHO/WER. v. n. To be _ 
_ SHO'WERY. «a. [from pon ai 

L'DERSLIP. /. [ 3 and ſlip. ] - acon. 
Swift. SHOW ISH, or Shorvy. a. ¶ from ſhow 


SHOUT, /. A loud and vehement cry of SHOWN, 


SHOUT ER. ſ. [from out.] He who ſhouts. SHRANK. The preterite of runk. 


Dryden. To SHRED. v. 3. pret. ſbred. [I ene ad an, 


Saxon. ] To cut into ſmall pleces. Hcoler. 
poſts v3 ſhown. ¶ ce apan, Sax. ſchowen, SHRED, /. [from the verb} 


2. To give root of ; to prove. Dryden. SHREW, 
3. To publiſa;z to make publick ; to pro- mour. 


SHR 


6, Lemblance likeneſs. „ 
7. Speciouſneſs plauſibility. itgifte. 
8. — appearance, , +4 Ai 
9. Exhibition to veiw, Shakeſpeare. 


10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. Pacon, 
11. Phantoms; not realities. Dryden, 
12. Repreſentatiye action. Ada 

AY 
and bread.] Among the Jews, thus 
called loaves of bread that the prieſt of 
the week put every Sabbath day upon the 
—— table which was in the ſan be- 
fore the Lord. They were covered with 
leaves of gold, and were twelve in number, 
repreſenting the twelve tribes of Iſrael, 
They ſerved them up hot, and at the fame 
time took away the ſtale ones, and which 
could not be eaten bur by the prieſt alone. 
This offering was accompanied with frank - 
incenſe and falt. Calumet. 


Spenſer. 1. Rain either moderate or violent. Bacon. 
2. To put upon the ſhoulder, Glanville. 2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 52 
SHO'ULDERBELT. /. {| Suider and belt.] 4. Any very liberal Attribution, Shakef, * 
A belt that comes acroſs the ſhoulder. To SHO'WER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Dryden. 1. To wet or drown with rain. Milton. 
2. To pour down. Milton. 
3- Todiſtribute or ſcatter with great libe- 
rality. Wotton, 


2 


1. Splendid; gaudy. 1. 

2. Oſtentstious. Addiſon, | 
ret. and part, paſſ. of To ſHoru. 
Exhibited. Milton. 
Ger. 


1. A ſmall picce cut off. 


Baton, 
2. A fragment. 


Shakeſpeare, 
1 [ ſchreyen, German, to cla- 

| peeviſh; malignant, clamorous, 
ſpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 


8 bakeſpeare, 


SHREW D. a. [Contracted from frewed.}] 


1. Having the — of a ſhrew 3 mah» 
cious ; truubleſome. 


Shane cares 
2. Maliciouſly fly; cunning, ' . Tillotſon. 
3. Bad; ill-betokening. ' South, 


4. Painful; pinching ; dangerous; miſ- 


ance. Dryden. Pkikips. chievous. South, 
2. To have appearance. Shateſpeare SHRE/WDLY. ad. [from forewd.] 
HOW. /. [from the verb.] 1. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. Wotton. 
1. A ſpectacle; ſometlſing pyblickly ex- 2. Vexatiouſly. edi Seer, © 
poſed to view for money. | Agdiſen. 3. With ſtrong ſuſpicion. Locke, 
2. Syperficial appearance. Men. SHRE/WDNESS. /. [from ſrerud.] 
3- Oftentatious diſplay. Granville. 1. Sly cunving ; archneſs. Shateſpeare, 
4. Object attracting notice, Addiſon. 2. Miſthievouſneſs ; petulance. 


Milton. SHRE' WISH. . {from foro.) —_ the 


qualitics 
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SHR 


qualities of a ſhrew ; froward ; 
clamorous. Shakeſprare. 
SHRE WISHLY. ad. [from 8 1 Pe- 
tulantly; peeviſhly; clamotouſſy; fro- 
ward] * * Shakeſpeare. 
SHRE WISHNESS. JS. [ from fbrewiph. 
The qualities of a ſhrew z frowardneſs ; pe- 
tulance ; clamorouſneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
SHRE' WMOUSE. /. [ene apa, ves. ] A 
mouſe of which the bye is generally 
+ poſed venemous : which is falſe, her teeth 


s N u 


lantly To SHR I'VEL. v. . [ſchrompelcn, Dutch. ] 


To contract itſelf into wrinkles, Arhuthnor. 
To SHRIVEL, v. 2. To contract into 
/ wrinkles. D den , 
SHRI'VER. ſ. [from ft rieve.] A confeſſor. 


Shakeſpeare. 
SHROUD: ſ. [;cnu'>, Saxon, ] 
1. A ſhelter ; a cover. Milton. 
a. The dreſs of the dead; a winding-ſheet, 
S 


peare. 
3. The ſail ropes. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 


being equally harmleſs with thoſe of any To SHROUD. v. 9. [from the noun. ] 


other mouſe. 

To SHRIEK. v. 3. | ftriegar, Daniſh ; ſcric- 
ciclare, Italian.) To cry out inartic 
with anguiſh or horrour ; to ſcream, 


l. 
SHRIEK. /. ieg, Daniſh ; ſcriecio b 
An N of aogrilh or horrour, 


Dryden. 


5 HRIFT. /, [rcnipr, Saxon.] Confeſſion SHRO/'VETIDE. } 
Rowe. SHROVETUESDAY., 


made to a prieſt, , 
SHRIGT, tor Sriebed. "Spenſer. 
SHRILL. a. — with a n oh 

mulous, or vibratory found, Shakeſpeare. 
To SHRILL. v. . [from the adjective, ] 

To pierce the car with quick vibrations of 

ſound. Spenſer, Fenton. 


SHRVLLY. ad. [from frill.) With a ſhrill 


noiſe. 
SHRVLLNESS. /. [from frill,} The qua- 
lity of beiy wn * — | 
SHRIMP. /. Thrampe, a wrinkle, Germ. ] 
1. A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fiſh. 


| ' Carew, 
2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
SHRINE. ſ. ſrepin, Saxon; ſcrinium, Lat.] 
A caſe in which ſomething ſacred is repo- 
ſited. Watts. 
To SHRINK, v. a. preterite, I þrunk, or 
ſprank; participle,  Arunken, [I enincan, 
Saxon. ] | 
1, To contract itſelf into leſs room; to 
ſhrivel; to be drawn together by ſome in- 
ternal power, Bacon. 
2. To withdraw as from danger. Dryden. 
.3+ To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by 
ſhrugging, or contracting the body. 
Skate] are. 


4. To fall back as from danger. outh, 
To SHRINK, ». a. participle paſſ. Þrunk, 
ſhrank, or ſbrunten. To make to ſhrink. 


Shakeſpeare. Taylor. | 


SHRINK. J [from the verb. 


eee contraction into leſs com- 


paſs. | . Poadward. 
2. Contraction of the body from fear or 
| horrour, Daniel 
xx. J. [from Þrizk.] He who 
_ ſhrivks. 
To SHRIVE. v. a. [rc,vipan, Saxon,] To 
hear at conteſſion. * Elequeland, 


1. To ſhelter ; to cover from danger. 
Knolles. Raleigh. Waller, 


2. To dreſs for the grave. Denne. 
3. To clothe; to dreſs. 
4. To cover or conceal, Dryden. Adiiſen, 


5. To defend; to protect. 

To SHROUD. v. n. To harbour; to take 
ſhelter. Milton. 
[from ſrove 

Ta — of 


fſprive.) The time of confeſſion ; the day 
before Afh-wedneſday or Lent. Tuſſer. 
SHRUB. / reibe, Saxon. ] 
1. A buſh; a ſmall tree. Locke. 
'2. Spirit, acid, and ſugar mixed, 
SHRU'BBY. a. [from frub,] 
1. Reſembling a ſhrub. Mortimer. 
2. Full of ſhrubs ; buſhy. Milton. 


To SHRUG. v. . 17 Dutch, to 
tremble.] To expreſs horrour or diſſatiſ- 
faction by motion of the ſhoulders or whole 


body. Donne. Swift. 
To SHRUG, v. =. To contract or draw 
up. Hudibras, 


SHRCUG. ſ. [from the verb.] A motion of 
the ſhoulders uſually exprefſing diſlike or 
averſion. Cleaveland, Stvift. 

SHRUNK. The preterite and part. paſſ. of 

rink. 1 Maccabees. 

SHRUNKEN. The part. paſſive of ob 

ace. 

To SHU'DDER. v. a. [| ſchudren, Dutch. ] 

To quake with fear, or with averſion. 
Dryden. Smith. 

To SHU/FFLE, v. a. [rygel:ng, Saxon, a 
buſtle, a tumult.) 

1. To throw into diſorder ; to agitate fu- 
multuouſly, ſo as that one thing takes the 
place of another. Blackmore. 
2. Toremove, or put by with ſome arti- 
fice or fraud, Locke, 
3. To ſhake; to diveſt. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To change the poſition of cards with 
reſpect to each other. Bacon. 
3. To form tumultuouſly or, fraudulently. 

Heotcl, 


To SHU'FFLE. v. n. % 
1, To throw the cards into a new order. 
Granwille. 
2. 1 mean tricks ; to. practiſe fraud 
to evade tair queſtions. "% Oe 76 —_ 
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SHUFFLE. /. [from the verb.] 


Pp 
 SHUFFLINGLY. ed. | from ſuſie.) With 


1 
i 


SIB 
3. To ſtruggle; to ſhift. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To move with an irregular gait. 
Sbakeſpeare. 


1. The act of diſordering things, or mak- 
ing them take confuſedly the place of each 


er. Bentley. 
2. A trick ; an artifice, L'Eftrange. 
SHU'FFLECAP. /. [/puffic and cap. ] A play 


an irregular gait. | ryden. 
To SHUN, v. 4. {arcun'an Saxon.] To 
avoid; to decline; to endeavour to eſcape; 
to eſchew. Waller. 


. SHUNLESS. @. [from fbun,] Inevitable ; 


unavoidable. Shakeſpeare. 


| To SHUT. v. à. preterite, I ut ; part. 


wy ut, [j cix en, Saxon; ſchutten, 
utch. 

1. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 
greſs ; to make nut open. Milton. 
2. To incloſe; to confſine. Cal. 
3. To prohibit; to bar. Milton. 
4. To exclude. Dryden. 
5- To contract; not to keep expanded. 


| Deuteronomy. 
6. To SkuT out. To exclude; to deny 
admiſſion. Locke. 
7. To SHuT up. To cloſe; to confine. 


Ralcigb. 

8. To Snur wp. To conclude. KXncles. 
To HUT. wv. . To becloſed; to cloſe 
itſelf. - 


SHOUT. participial adjective. Rid; clear ; 


free. L'Eft: arge 


Dryden. 
J. URins, 


- SHUT. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Cloſe ; act of ſhutting. 
2. Small door or cover, 


 SHU!'TTER. . {from four.) 


1, One that (huts. 

2. A cover; a door. . Dryden. 
SHUTTLE. /. | ſchierſpole, Dutch ; fantul 

Iſlandick. | I he inſtrument with which the 

weaver ſhoots the croſs threads. Sandy:. 


_ SHU'T TLECOCK. 7 a See SnITTZLE- 
K wit 


cock. I A cork ſtuc feathers, and 
beaten byckward and forward. 
SHY. a. { /chowe, Dutch; ſcLiſo, Italian.] 
1. Reſerved; not familiar; not free of be- 


haviour. Addiſon. . 
2. Cautious 3 Chary, Hudisras. 


3- Keeping at a diſtance ; unwilling tv 
vpppoach. Norris. 


4. Suſpicious ; jcalouz, unwilling to ſuffer ' 


Year acquaintance. Saut l er n. 
SI'BILANT. 3. [ f6bilans, Latin. ] Hiſſing. 
Felder. 


STVLA'TION. J. [f:om i io, Latin. ] A 


Bacon, 


bifſing ſound. 


Spenſer. 


SID 
SI'CAMORE. ſ. [ ficamerus, Latin. ] A 2 
(ACEAM. 

To SI'CCATE. v. 4. | ficco, Latin.] To dry. 

SICCA'TION. /. [from ficcate.) The at 
of drying. 

SICCIVFICK. 2. [ ſccus and ſio, Lat.] Cauſ- 
ing drineſs. : 

SVCCITY, . [| ficcire, Fr, ficcitas, from 
Accus, Lal.) Drineſs; ally want of 


moi ſture. ſeman. 


SICE /. [ fix, French. ] The number 6x at 


ice. Dryden. 
SICE. ad. Such. See Sucn. Sper er. 
SICK. a, le. oc, Saxon; „ect, Dutch. 


1. Afflicted with diſeaſe. Cleawclard. 
2. Diſordered in the organs of Cigeſtion ; 
ill in the 1 
. Corrupted, Shakeſpeare. 
1 Diſ; » uſted, ee 
To SICK. v. n. {from the noun.] To fick- 
en; to take a diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To SICKEN, v. a. [from ick] 
1. To make ſick ; to diſeaſe. Pricr, 
2. To weaken ; to impair. Stabeſpeare 
To SICKEN. ». n. | 
1. To grow ſick ; to fall into diſcaſe. 
| Bacon. 
2. To be ſatiated; to be filled to diſguſt. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3- To bediſguſted or diſordered with ab- 
horrence. Dryden, 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languiſh. 


Pepe. 
SI'CKER. 2. [ Acler, Welſh ; ſcher, Dutch. j 


Sure ; certain; firm. pen ſer. 
STI'CKER. ad. Surely ; certainly. Spenſer. 
SI'CKLE. /. [prcol, Saxon; fete, Dutch. ] 


from ſecale, or ficula, Latin. ] The hook 
with which corn is cut; a reaping hook. 
Spenſer. Sourb, 
SI'CKLEMAN, 7 /. [ from fickle. } A reaper, 
SI'CKLER. Shakeſpeare. Sandys. 
SI'CKLINESS. /. [from i.] Diſpoſition 
to ſickneſs; habitual diſcate. 
Shakeſpeare. Graunt, 


SI'CKLY. ad. [from Act.] Not in health, 


| Shakeſpeare. 

SI'CKLY. a. [from Act.] 
1. Not healthy; not ſound ; not well; 
ſomewhat diſordered. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
2. Faint; weak; languid. Prior. 
To SI'CKLY. v. 3. [from the adjeQtive,] 
To make diſcaſed; to taint with the hue 


of diſeaſe, Shakeſpeare, 
SI'CKNESS, ſ. [from ick. 
1. State of being diſeaſed. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Diſeaſe ; malady. Matthew. Watts. 
8 Diſor ler in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE. /. [p10*, Saxon ; fjde, Dutch. J 


1. Ibe parts of animals fortified by the 
24 : ap 3 1 2 
2. An of an oppoſed to an 
+ Any pos ot en 
3. The 


SF 


3. The right or left. 
4. Margin; edge; Roſcommon, 

Any kind ot local * Milton. 

. Party; intereſt ; ion; ſet. 
4 Shakeſpeare, $ att. 
7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or 
oppoſition to another. Knoles. Tilletſor. 
SIDE. 4. {from the noun.] Lateral; ob- 
lique ; not direct; being on either ſide. 
Hooker. Exodus. 
To SIDE. v. n. {from the noun.] To take 
a party; to engage in a faction. 

King Charles, Digby. Swift. 
SI'DEBOARD. /. {| fide and board. ] The 
fide table on which conveniencies are placed 
for thoſe that eat at the other table. Dryden. 


SIDEFLY., ſ. An infect, 
To SIDLE. v. n. from ſide.] To go with 

the body the narroweſt wzy, Swift. 
SV'DELONG. . [ fide and long.] Lateral; 
. oblique ; not in front; not direct. 


Dryden, Locke, 
SI/DELONG. ad. 


1. Laterally ; obliqucly ; wot in purſuit ; 
. not in oppolition. | Dryden. 
2. On the ſide. Evelyn. 
2 See Cipr, 3 | 

RAL. a. {from fidus, Latin. | Starry; 
. aſtral, 75 : J Milton 
SIDERATED. a. from fideratus, Latin. ] 
Blaſted ; planet ſtruck. Brown. 
SIDERA'TION. /. [ fderation, Fr. fideratio, 


Latin. ] A ſudden mortification 3 a blaſt; 


or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe. Ray. 
sTDESADDLE. /. | fide and ſaddle } A wo- 
man's ſeat. on horſeback. 
SI'DESMAN. /. | fde and man. ] An aſſiſt- 
ant to the church-warden. Ae. 
SYDEWAYS.7T ad. {from ſide and way or 
——— wiſc,] Laterally; on one 
. | 


Newton, 
SIEGE... [Age, French. ] 5 
1. The act of beſetting a. fortified place; 
a leaguer. Knolles, 
2. Any continued endeavour to gain poſ- 


ſeſſion. | Dryden. 
3. [Siege, French. ] Seat; throne. Spenſer, 
4. Place; ciaſs; rank. ' .' Shakeſpeare 
5. Stool. Brown, 
To SIEGE. v 4. | Feger, French] To be- 
ſiege Spenſer. 


SIEVE. , (from /i/e | Hair or lawn ftrained 
upon a hoop, by which flower is ſeparated 
from bran ; a boulter ; a ſearce. Dryden. 


To IF. „ a. [ijiran, Saxon; en. 
Dutch | | 
1. lo ſeparate by a Geve. Motten. 
2. T ſeparate ; to part, Lryden, 


Ts examine. to try coker, 


SUETER. / from .] He who ſifts. 


* 


SIG 


SIG was uſed by the Saxons for victory; as 
Sigbert, famous for victory; Sigward, vic- 
torious preſerver. Gibſon. 

To SIGH, wv. . {pican, picstran, Saxon 3 
ſuchten, Dutch. To emit the breath au- 
dibly, as in grief. ; 

Mark. Prior. Arbuthno'. and Pope, 

To SIGH, v. a. To lament ; to mourn. 

Prior. ; 

SICH. /. [from the verb.] A violent and 
audible emiſſion of breath which has been 
long retained. * Taylor. 

SIGHT. /. [Iʒe ride, Saxon ; fcht, geſicht, 
Dutch. 8 
1, Perception by the eye; the ſenſe of ſee- 
ing. , ; Bacon. 

2. Open view; a ſituation in which no- 

thing obſtructs the eye. Dryden. 


3. Act of ſeeing or beholding. Dryden. 
4. Notice 3 knowledye. ate. 
5 Eye ; inſtrument of ſeeing. Dryden. 

Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 


points fixed to guide the eye : as, the fights 
ot a quadrant. Shakeſpearc. 
7. Spectacle z ſhow ; thing wondertnl to 
ſeen. Sidney. Ex2dus. 
SI'GHTED, 3. [from fighr.] Secing in a 
portion manner. It is uſed only hy com- 
ition, as quickfiphted, ſhortſighted, | 
8 | 5 * Clarenden. 
SUGHTFULNESS /:. [from „gbr and full. 
Perſpicuity ; clearneſs of light. © Sidney. 
SI'GHTLESS. a. | from figbe. } 52082 » 
1. Wanting ſight ; blind, Pope, 
2. Not lightly ; offenſive to the eye; un · 
pleafin to look at. Shakeſpeare. 
SYGHTLY. a, {from fgbrt.] Plealing to 
the eye ; ſtriking to the view, Addiſer. 
SI'GIL. -{. { fgillkm, Latin. | Seal. Dryden. 
SIGN. . [e, French; fignum, Latin. 
1. A token of any thing ; that by whic 
anything is ſhown, Heooker. Halder. 
2. A vonder; à miracle. Ezekiel. Milion. 
3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice 
What is fold within. Donne. 
4. A monument ; a memorial. Numbers, 
A conitellation in the zodlack, Dryden. 
6. Note of reſemblance. 
4 Enſign. Milton. 
Typical repreſentation ; ſymbol. 
% Sax Brerecvood, 
9. A ſubſcription of one's name: as a 
ſign manual. ; 
To SIGN. v. a. | foro, Latin, ] 
1. To mark. Shakeſpeare. 
2. {Signer, French. ] To ratify by hand or 
ſcal, Orden. 
3. To betoken; to lignify ; to repreſent 
typically. Taylor. 
SI'GNAL. /. Lal. French {wp Sp 
niſh.] Notice given by a ſignal, « ſign that 
gives notice, Dryden. 
SUGNAL- 
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SIGNAL. . { fignol, French.] Eminent ; 


2828 * ; n 74 — — 
SIGNA LIT V. /. [from fipnal. ] Quality o 
fomething — 4 — or — 7 
at , Glanville. 
To SU'GNALIZE. v. a. | fignaler, French.] 
. To make eminent; to make remarkable. 
| | + Swift. 
SYGNALLY.” ad. [from gnal.] Eminent- 
| A memorably. Fauth. 
SIG NATION. /. [from /g, Latin: ] Sign 
iven; act of betokening. Brown. - 
SI GNATURE. /. | fgnawwre, French. ] 
1. A ſign or mark impreſſed upon any 
thing; a ftamp ; a mark, Waits. 
a. A mark upon any matter, particularly 
upon . which their nature or me- 
dicinal uſe is pointed out. More. 
3. Proof; evidence. _ | Roger:. 
4. [Among printers. ] Some letter or fi- 
. gure to diſtinguiſh diſſerent ſheets, 
SYGNATURIST. /. [from gnature.] One 
who holds the doctrine of lignatures. 
; . Brown . 
SVYGNET. ſ. [ ferctte, French.] A feal 
commonly uſed tor the ſcal- manual of a 
. King. 4 Dryden. 
SIGNFFICANCE. F | 
SIGNIFIGANCY. © + [from ff 
1. Power of ſignifying; meaning. Stilling. 


2. Force; energy; power of impreſſug 
Swift. 


the mind. 
3. Importance; moment; conſequence. 
| | ; Addiſon. 
8IGNVFICANT,. a. [ fgnificant, Fr. fignifi- 
cans, Latin, ] | | 
7. Expreſſive of ſomething beyond the ex- 
ternal mark. | — re. 
a. Betokening; ſtanding as a ſign hae 
thing. | | Ralcigh 
. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an emi- 
nent N , NMealcr. 
4 2 entous. 
SIGNFYFICANTLIL. ag. from cant. 
With force of — bt Pane] 
$IGNIFICA'TION, 1. { ſignificatio, Latin, ] 
1 The act of making knoun by ſigns. 
| | South. 
2. Meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word, 


_ SILTCULOSE. a, [ filicula, Latin. ] Huſky 
I 


SIL 


To SI'GNIFY. v. „. To expreſs meaning 
with force. Ben, Johnſon. 
SI/GNIORY. {. [ ſcignoria, Italian. } Lord- 
ſhip ; dominion. Daniel. 
SI'GNPOST. /. | ſign and p!f.] That upon 
which a 4 Ben. Jobnſon. 
SVYCKER. The old word for ſure, or 
$ 


eh. 


SU KERNESS. J, [from fiter.] car." ; 


A J. I filence, French ; ſilentium, 
tin. f | 
1. The ſtate of holding peace.” Milton. 
2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. 
5 


Cs 


3. Secrecy: 

4. Stillneſs; not noiſe, Pape. 
5. Lot mention, Milion. 

To $SBLENCE. ir:erj. An authoritative re- 
ſtraint of ſpeech. Sb. keſpeore. 

SILENCE. v. 4. [from the noun.} To 
Mill ;; to oblige to hold peace. | 


ib Tas, ; Aw . Clarendon. 
SI'LENT. 2. [ filers, Latin 
| Plalms. 


1. Not ſpeaking ; mute... ſalms 
2. Not talkative; not loquacious. 


3» Still 5 having no noiſe. Milton. 
4. Wanting cficacy. Milt - 
5. Not mentioning. Milton. 
SFYLENTLY. 4d. Itrom filene.] 
17. Without ſpeech. Dryden. 
2. Without noiſe. Dryden. 
3. Without mention. | Latte, 


SILVCIOUS, 4. { from cilicium, Lat.] Made 
©f hair. ö ' Brown. 


full of _ on Di, 
SILVGINOSE. 2. [ ſiigineſus, Lat ] Made 
of fine wheat. CR | 
SIUIRUA. g. Latin.] | 
1. A carat of which fix make a ſcruple. 
2. The ſeeg-veſicl, huſk, cod, or ſhell of 
fuch plants as are of the pulſe kind, Di#. 


Its 


SV'LIQUOSE, ; a. [from fiigua, Latin.] 
SVYLIQUOUS. $ Having a or capſula, 
thao, 


SILK. . [reolc, Saxon, ] | 
1. The thread of the worm that turns af- 
terward to a butterfly. Shakeſpeare, 


B S Helder. 2. The ſtuff made of the worms thread. 
SIGNVFICATIVE. a. [ ſignificarif, French; ; Kuallet. 
from ſignify.] - | | SVEKEN. 2. {from filk.] | 
1. Betokening by an external ſign. 1. Made of filk. Milt:n. 

Brerexoed, 2. Soft; tender. Dryden. 
2. Forcible ; ſtrongly expreſlive; Camden, 3. Dreſſed in ſilk. Shakeſpeare. 
SIGNIFICATORY, /. {fromſignifp.] That SILKME/RCER. /. and mercer,} A 
which ſignifies or betokens. Taylor. . d in ſilk. 2 
To SLG NIE T. v. a. [ ſignifce, Latin.] SILKWEA'VER. /. [Lt and zveawer,] One 

1. To declare. by ſome token or ſign. Pryd, . whaſe trade is to weave ſilken ſtuffs. 
2. To mean ; to expreſs. Shakeſpeare. | Dryden. 
3. To import ; to weigh, Tayl,F. SYULKWORM. . [Lk and — The 
4. To make known, Swift, warm that ſpins lik, L\ . 
8 LEXX. 
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SIM 


RN. «, [from Al.] 


1. Made of ſilk. Shakes 

2. Soft ; 128 ” re. 

SIL L. / [ryl, Saxon ; ſulle, Dutch.] The 
timber or ſtone at the foot of the p 

| . Swift, 

SI' LEABUB. /. Curds made by milking up- 

on 1. Mtcn. 

SI'LLILY, ad. [from .] In a filly man- 

ner ; ſimply ; foulilhly. 


SYLLINESS, /. [trom ap.) Simplicity ; 
y. ange. 


weakneſs ; harmleſs fo 
ST'LLY. 2. [ ſclig, German.] 
1. Harmleſs; innocent; inoffenfive; plain; 


artleſs. 

2. Weak ; helpleſs, Spenſer. 

3. Fooliſh ; witleſs, Matti. 
SI'LLYHOW, /.[r« hr, happy, and b apx.!] 

The membrane that covers the head of the 


fertus. Brown. 
SILT. /. Mud; ſlime. Hale. 
SI'LVAN, 2. [from five, Latin.] Woody; 
full of woods. Dryden. 


SILVER. /. [re olpen, Sax. flver, Dutch. ] 
1. Ser is a white and hard metal. next 


in weight to gold. Watts. 
2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. Pope. 
Money made of ſilver. 
SILVER. 4s 
1, Made of ſilver. | Geneſis. 
2. White like ſilver. Spenſer. 
3- Having a pale luſtre. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Soft ot voice. penſer. 


To SILVER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Jo cover ſuperficially with ſilver. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. Pope. 
SI'LVERBEATER. /. { fiver andbeat.] One 
that foliates (ilver. Boyle. 
SILVERLY. ad. from ] With the 
appearance of ſilver. Shaleſteare. 
SULVERSMITH. , (ver and fmith. ] 
One that works in ſilver. Atts. 
SI!LVERTHISTLE. 
SILVERWEED. J Plants. 
SILVER TREE, /. [conocarpodendren, Lat.] 
A 7 0 4s _— 
SILVERY. . [from ver. rin 
with ſilver, ] Dunciad, 
8 . | fimarre, French. ] A 1 
ro 


SIMILAR, } { Smiley, French 1 om 
SUMILARY, 53 nils, Latin. ] 
1. Homogeneous ; having one part like 
anather, Beyle. 
2. Reſembling; having reſemblance. 


Hale. 

SIMILA'RITY. /. [fr fumilar. Like» 

neſs. ＋ Im > Thor na 
SI'MILE 


'MILE |. . Latin. A compariſon 
dnl * nr — 
O1. * 


SIM 


SIMPVFLITUDE. /. [ fmilitude, Latin.) 
1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance, Bacon. Sonth, 
2. Compariſon ; ſimile. Wotton. 
SI'MITAR, / A crooked or falcated ſword 


with a convex edge. 
To SUMMER. , „. To boil gently ; to 
boil with a gentle hiſſing. ele. 
SIMNEL. , | fmnellus, low Latin. ] A kind 
_ ou 74 or cake. 
? . ſmonic, French onia, 
Latin.] The crime of — «no 
church preferment. Garth, 
To SUMPER Y. {from y mb - lan, Saxon. 
to k holiday. Skinner.) To ſmile 
erally to ſmile fooliſhly. Sidney. 
SI'MPER. /. (om the verb.] Smile ; ge- 
nerally a fooliſh ſmile. Pope, 
SYMPLE. a. | fimplex, Latin.] 
1. Plain; artlefs ; unſkilled ; undeſigning; 
ſincere ; harmleſs. coker. 
2. Uncompounded ; unmingled; ſingle ; 
only one ; plain; not complicated. Warts 
3. Silly; not wiſe ; not cunning. Prov. 
SI'MPLE. /. { ſmple, French.] A ſimple in- 
gredient in a medicine ; a drug; an herb. 
7 


To SI'MPLE. v. n. To gather ſimples. 
Garth. 
SI MPLESS. /. [ np French. ] Simpli- 
My lillineſs ; tolly. Spenſer, 
SI'MPLENESS. /. [from fimple.] The qua- 
lity of being ſimple. Shakeſpeare. Dighy, 
SUMPLER. Fl rom dan. A ſimpliſt; 


an herbari 
n [from ſimple.] A ſilly 
fellow. 


mortal; a trifler ; a fooli 
L' Eftrang-. 


SIMPLICITY. /. { fmplicitas, Loa.) 
1. Plainneſs; artleſſneſs ; not ſubtilty ; 
not cunning ; not deceit. Sidney. 
2. Plainneſs ; not ſubtilty ; not abſtruſe- 
neſs, Hammond, 
3- Plainneſs ; not figery. Dryden. 
4, Singleneſs ; not compoſition ; ſtate, of 
being uncompounded. Brown. 
z. Weakneſs ; (illine(s. Hook or. Prov. 

SPMPLIST. /. {from fmple.] One Killed 

a ſim les. [ Browr. 
MPLY. ad. | from ſimple. 

1. Without art; ee bel plain- 
ly ; artleſsly. Milton. 
2. Of itſelt; without addition. Mosten 


3- Merely ; ſolely. Hooker. 
4. Foolithly ſillily | 
SIMULAR. /. [om fawe, Latin.] One 

that counterteits. Shakeſpeare. 


SIMULA'TION. , [ wwlatie, Lat.] That 
t of hypocriſy which pretends that to 
which 1s not. Bacon. 

SIMUL | NEOUS . { fmultanzzs, Lat.] 

Acting tugether; exiſting at the ſame time. 
N G amw!le. 
K SIN- 


7 — 7 r̃ ̃˙ — 


To SINEW. v. a. 


| SYNFUL. a. { fn and full.] 


— — — mn re 


SIN 


SIN. , Tryn, Saxon. 


1. An act againſt the laws of Cop; a vio- 
lation of the laws of religion. & aleſpeare. 

2. Habitual negligence of religion. 
Daniel. * ats. 

To SIN. v. n. [ from the noun. 

1. To neglect the laws of religion; to vio- 
late the laws of religion. Pſalms, 
2. To offend againſt right. Shakeſpeare, 
SINCE ad. formed by contraction from 
fitheree, or f+h thence, from 1'.c , Saxon. ] 
1. Becauſe that. Locke. 
2. From the time that, Pope. 
3. Ago; before this, Sidney. 


SINCE. prerofition. After; rechoning from 


ſome time paſt to the time preſent. 
Dryden, 
SINCE'RE. a. [ finceruvs. Lat firtere, Fr] 
1 Unhurt ; uninjured. Dryden. 
2, Pure; uni gled. Atterbury. 
3. Honeſt ; undiſlembling; — 
| ilton. 


BSINCE'RELY. ad. [from fincere.] Honeſt- 
ly; r Watts. 
SINCERENESS. 
SINCFRITY. : J. Leu, French. } 
1. Honeſty of intention; purity R 
* ers. 
2. Freedom from hypocriſy. . 
SI'NDON., . Latin. ] A rd za wrapper. 
acon. 
SINE. ſ. { firs, Latin.] A right fre, in 
geometry, is a right line drawn from one 
end of an arch perpendicularly upon the di- 
 ameter drawn from the other end of that 
arch, Harris. 
6INECURE. { [ fre, without, and cura, 
cire, Lat.] An office which has revenue 
without any employment. Garth, 
SI'NEW. /. [re tpe, Sax. ſcrecben, Dut.] 
1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the 
joints are moved. Diyden. 
2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or 
compactneſs: as, money is the fncwws of 
War. 5 Dryden. 
3. Muſcle or nerve. Davies. 
[from the noun. } To 
knit as by ſinews. Not in uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
SI'NEWED. a. [from finew.] 
1. Furniſhed with finews. Dryden. 
2. Strong; firm; vigorons. Shakeſpeore. 
BIINEWSHRUNK «©. [(e and frrunk.} 


A borſe is ſid to be fnew ſbrunt when he 
has been over-ridden, and ſo fatigued that 
he becomes gaunt-bellied. 7 arriers Dia. 


SINE WY. a {from finew.) 
1. Conſiſting of a ſinew ; nervous. Donne. 
2. Strong ; nervous; vigorous ; forcible. 


Shakeſpeare. Hale. 


1. Alien from Gop; not holy; unſancti- 
fied DOE, Milton. 


SIN 


2 Wicked; not obſervant of religion; 
contrary to religion. Miltin. South. 
SI'NFULLY. ad. | from ] Wickedly ; 
not Tr ; not according to the ordinance 
of God © * | Seuth. 
SI'NFULNESS. /. [from finful.} Aliena- 
tion! from God; neglect or violation of the 
duties of religion; contraricty to religious 
goognefſs, 2 Male. 
To SING. v. 3. rite, , or ſung, 
participle paſſ. a ; fs 
gig, Iſlandick; frgben, Dutch.) 
1. To form the voice to melody ; to arti- 
culate muſically. Dryden, 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds edcaludy. 
. Cant. 
3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 


1 
4. To tell in poetry, rier. 
To SING. v. 2. 
I. To relate ar mention in poetry. Milton, 
2. To celebrate; to give praiſes to. 
3. To utter harmoniouſly. Shakeſpeare, 
To SINGE. v. a. Irenzan, . e. 
Dutch. ] To © z to burn lightly or 
ſyperficially. L Hedge. 
SINGER, / [from ing.] One that ſings ; 
one whoſe profeſſion or buſineſs is to ling, 
INGINGMASTER. /. [ng and maſter 
S A » f. | ſing and maſter, 
One who teaches to 25 a x 2 
SINGLE. a. | fingulns. L. un.) 
1. One; not double; not more than one 


South. 
2. Particular; individual. Watts. 
3- Not compounded. Watts. 


4. Alone; having no companion ; having 
no aſſiſtant. Denham. 
5. Unmarried, Dryden. 
5. Not complicated; not duplicated. 
Bacen, 
7: Pure ; vncorrupt; not double minded ; 
imple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. Matthew, 
8. That in which one is oppoſed to one, 
| Dryden. 
To SINGLE. v. 4. [from the 1 
1. To chuſe out from _— ers 
rYOTUR. Milt . 


2. To ſequeſter ; to withdraw. Heolber. 
3. To take alone. Hooker. 
4. To ſeparate, Sidney. 
SI'N GLEN Ni. 


ESS. ſ. [from fingle.] Sim 
city; ſincerit Feabes el Hooker. 
SI'NGLY. ad. {from firgle] 
1. Indivi z particularly. Taylor, 
2. — by bimſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Without partners or aſſociates. Pope. 
4. Honeſtly ; fimply ; ſincerely, 
* 4. [| fngulier, Fr. ſingularit, 
3888 
1. Single; not complex; not compound. 
f | Watts, 
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8IN 


% [In grammar. ] Expreſſing only qne; 
not plural. Locke. 
3. Particular ; unexampled. 

J Denham. Female Quixote. 
4 Having ſomething not common to 


ers. Tillotſon. 
5. Alone; that of which there is 


but One. 
Addiſon. 
SINGULA'RITY. /. [Lari French, ] 
8; Some character or quality by which one 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. Tallorſon. 
2. Any thing remarkable ; « curioſity, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3- Particular privilege or * 


4. Character or manners different from 


thoſe of others. South. 
TO SINGULARITZE. v. a. ſ ſe ſingulari» 
er, French] To make fingle 


SINGULARLY, ad. | from fingular.) Par- 
ticularly; in a manner not common to 
others. South, 


SINGULT. . [ fngultus, Latin. ] A ſigh. 


Spenſer. 

SUNISTER. «. ¶ finifter, Lens 
1. Being on the left hand; lett ; not right; 
not dexter. Dryden. 
2, Rad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating trom 
honeſt 3 unfair. Sauih. 
3. 4 inauſpicious. Ben. Jebnſon. 

SI'NISTROUS, a. iner, Lat.] Abſurd; 

erverſe; wrong headed. Bentley. 

SI'NISTROUSLY. ad. Ro gs] 
1. With a tendency to the left, Brown. 
2. Perverſcly ; abſurdly. 

To SINK. v. u. pret. 1 jur, anciently ſank ; 
part. ſurk or ſunken, [rencan, Saxon; 
ſenten, German. ] 

1.- To fall down through any medium; 
not to ſwim ; to go to the bottom. Milton. 

2. To fall gradually. 2. King:. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body, 

: 1. Samir. 

4. Toloſe height; to fall to a level. Addiſ. 
5. To loſe or want prominence Dryden, 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed, 

Milten. 
To be received; to be impreſſed. Locle. 

3. To decline; to decreaſe ; to decay. 

. Addiſon, 
9+ To fall into reſt or indolence. Addiſon. 
10. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 
former z to tend to ruin. Dryden, 

To SINK. v. a, 

1. To put under water; to diſable from 
ſwimming or floating. Bacon, 
2. To delye; to make by delving. Egle. 
3. Todepreſs; to degrade. Prizr, 
4. To plunge into deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 

6. To make to fall. Weoodward. 
6. Ta bring low; to dimiailh in quantity, 

„ Addiſon. 


SIR 
7. To cruſh; to overbear; to depreſz. 


| Popt, 
8. Toleſſen ; to diminiſh. ak. wy 
9. To make to decline Rowe, 


1. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal; to intervert, 


| Swift. 

SINK. J. [: inc, Saxon. ] 
1. A drain; a jakes. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
Ben. Johnſon, 


SINLESS. a. (from fin.] Exempt from 
fin. : Milten. Reger:, 
SI'NLESSNESS. /. { from nleſi.] Exemption, 
from ſin, : Heyle. 

SUNNER. /. [from in.] 

1. One at enmity with God]; one not tru- 
ly or religiouſly good. Soul. 

. 2. re a criminal. Pope, 

VNOFFERING. ſ. [| fin and eu .]! 
expiation or Laid if lin, 1 LA 

SI'NOPER, or Sineple, ſ. A ſpecies of 
carth ; ruddle, Airſevorth. 

To SINUA' E. v. a. [V, Latin. ] To 
bend in and out, Weotward, 

SINU:Y TION. . [from finvare.] A bending 
in and out. Hole. 

SINUOUS a. ¶rucux. Fr. from firs, Lat.] 
Bending in and out. E£rown. 

SI'S" US, ſ. [ Latin. 
9 A bay of the 
land. 

2. Any fold or opening. 

To SIP. v. a. [ripen, Saxon ; „pen, Dut.] 
1. To drink by ſmall draughts. Pope. 
2. To drink in ſmall quantities. Milten, 
3- To drink out of. | Dryden, 

To SIP. v.n, To drink a ſmall quantity. 


. an opening of the 
Burnet, 


Dr . 
SIP, /. [from the verb.] A ſmall dranght ; 
as much as the mouth will hold. Milter, 


SI'PHON. V Helper. ] A pipe through which 
_ are conveyed. Till:tſens 
SVPPER. /. [from i.] One that ſips. 
SVPPET. /. from fo. A ſmall ſop. 
SIR. [ fre, Fr. ſeignicr, Ital. ſenor, Spaniſh.] 
1. The word of reſpect in compellation. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. 
Bacon, 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. 
4. Atitle given to the loin of beef, which 
one of our kings knighted in a fit of 
humour. 1 14 ſon, 
SIRE. /. e, French; ſenler, Latin. 
1. A 1415 „ in — Prior. 
2. It is uſed of beaſts: as, the horſe had 
a good fire 


3. It is uſed in compoſition : as, grand- 


fre. 
SI REN. . [Lat.] A goddeſs who enticed 
men by linginy, and devoured them. $5. 
8 SIR I- 
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S/RVASIS. , fattagn.] An inflimma- 
tion. of tlie brain und its membrane, through 
an exceſſive hcat of the ſun. Didi. 
SPRIUS. /. [ Latin.] The dogſtar. 
SIROCCO. Ff. Italian] Ihe ſouth-eaſt 
or Syrian wind, a J Milton. 
SI'RRAH. f. | fr ha! Minſheo ] A com- 
pellation of reproach and inſult. 


| L'Fftrange. 
SVROP. 1 . [Arabick.] The juice of 
SURUP, | vegetables 


with _ 
r idney. 
SI'RUPED, a. [from firup.] Sweet, like 
ſirup; bedewed with ſweets. ns 
SVRUPY, a. [from firup.] Reſembling 
| firup. | Mortimer. 

SISE. /. Contracted from aſſixc. 
SI'SKIN. /. A bird; a green finch. 
SI'STER. /. [ip c:ren, Sax zufter, Dut.] 
1. A woman born of the ſame parents; 
correlative to brother, Job. 
2. One of the ſame faith ; a chriſtian. 

One of the ſame nature, human being. 
James. 


Donne. 


3. A woman of the ſame kind. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. One of the fame kind; one of the 


ſame ollice. Pope. 
SISTER in /aw. ſ. A huſband or wite's 


; ſiſter. Rath, 
SVS TER HOOD. /. [from er.] 
1. The office or duty of a ſiſter. Danicl. 


2. A ſet of liſters. 
3+ A number of women of the ſame order. 
Addifon. 
STSTERLY. 2. [ from /ftcr.J Like a filter ; 
becoming a ſiſter. Shakeſpeare. 


To SIT, v. u. preterite. I ſar. [ — Go- 


thick ; rir tan, Saxon; ſerten, Dutch.] 
1. To reſt upon the buttocks, May. 
2. To perch. Beurd. 
3. To be in a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſs. 
| Milton. 


4+ To be in any local poſition. Milton. 
Io reſt as a weight or burthen, Taylor, 
8. To ſettle; to abide. Milton. 
7. To brood; to incubate. Bacen. 
8. To be adjuſted; to be with reſpect to 
 Hetneſs or unfitneſs. Shakeſpcare, 
9. To be placed in order to be ped. : 
arty. 


10. To be in any ſituation or condition. 


| Baton. 

11. To be fixcd, as an afſembly. 
12. To be placed at the table. Luke. 
13. To exerciſe authority. Milton. 


14. To be in any ſolemn aflembly as a 
member. 1 Mac. 
15. To Sir down, To begin a ſiege. 


Clarendon. 
16. To Sir down, To teſt; to ceaſe ſa- 
tisſiod. a Rogers. 


8 1X 


17. To 81 down. To ſettle; to fix 
a C. K o er. 
18. Te Sz r cnt, — 
ment or employment. | Sanderſen, 
19. To Str up, To riſe from lying to 

fitting. f Puke, 
20. To SiT up. To watch; not to go 


to bed, Ben. Jchnſon. 
To SIT. v. 4. | 
1. To keep the ſeat upon. Prior, 
2. Toplace ona ſcat. Bacon, 
3- To be ſettled to do buſineſs. Addiſor. 
SITE. /. [ firus, Lat.] Situation; local po- 
ſition. Bentley. 


SI'TFAST. /. and faf.] A hard knob 
prowing ad the ale. ] 

SITH. ad, ſ115e, Saxon.] Since; ſeeing 
that. Hooker, 

SITHE. g. ſrwe, Saxon.] The inſtrument 
of mowing ; a crooked blade joined at right 
— — to a long pole. Peacham. Craſhaxv. 

SI'THENCE. ad. Since; in latter times. 


STTHES. /. Times. 
SU THNESS. ad. Since. 
SITTER. ſ. [| from ft, 
1. One 0 8 Pe] Bacon. 
2. A bird that broods. 
SUTTING. /. [from fir. ] | 
1. The poſture of ſitting on a ſeat, 
2. The act of reſting on a ſeat. Pſalms. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf 
to a painter, Dryden. 
4. A mec'ing of an aſſembly, 1 — 
. A courſe at ſtudy unintermitted. Locke. 
A time for which one fits without ri- 


ling. Dryden. . 
7. Incubation, Addiſon. 
SI'TUATE. part. a. [from fur, . 
1. Placed with reſpect to any thing elſe. 
5 Bacon, 
2. Placed; canfiſting. Milton. 
SITUA'TION. /, [from fituate,] 
1. Local reſpect : poſition. Addiſon. 
2. Condition; ſtate. Ropers. 
SIX. à [ fx, French.] Twice three; one 
more than five. Bran. 
SIX and ſeven, ſ. To be at fix and ſeven, 
isto bein a of diforder and contuſion, 
Shakeſpeare. 
SI'XPENCE. q. [ fx and pence.) A coin; 
half a ſhilling. Pope, 
SIXSCO RE. . [/ and ſcore. ] Six times 
twenty. | : Sandys, 
SIXTEEN a. [ry ne, Sax,] Six and ten. 


: Taylor. 
SYXTEENTH. 2. [; 1x: copa, Sax.] The 
ſixth from the tenth. 1 Chron, 
SIXTH. a. [ric -a, Sax.] The firlt after 
the fifth ; the ordinal of ſix. Bacon. 
SIXTH, /. {from the adjective] A ſixth 
part. Cheynr, 


8 K E. 


SIXTHLY. . [from .] * fark 
ace. 
SIXTIETH. . [rixz*07 Sax, The 
tenth ſix times Lb wal J, Th 
SUVXTY. 2. [yix:1;, Sax.) Six eaves hea. 


Brown, 

SIZE. . 

- 7, Bulk; 
rative magnitude. 
2, A ſettled quantity. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Figurative bulk ; condition, Seit. 
4. Any 9 or glutinous ſubſtance. 

To SIZE. v. a. from the noun. 1. 

1. To adjuſt, 2 arrange accordir, 35 to fize, 


2. To ſettle; to fix. . 
3: To cover with glutinous matter ; to be- 
mear with ſize. 

SI'ZED: a, [from Aae. Having a particular 


magnitude. 
SYZEABLE. a. [from xc. Reaſon 


Ralogh. 


bulky, Arbutbnot. 
SLZ ER, or Serviter. ſ. A certain rank of 
ſtudents in the univerſities. Corber, 


" S$Sce SCISSARS. 


8. ſ. [from Ay. ] W 


ere. 


SI'ZERS, 
SUVZIN 


272 f. * fi ] Viſcous; 
* wh 
e * Arbutbnot, 


SIKA'DDLE. , [rceaSnifye, Sax.] Hurt; 
dama Diet. 
$KADDONS. . The embryos of bees. 


Bailey, 
SKRIN. .. [g, French.] A knot 
of thread or ſilk wound. 


« Fobnſon. 
SKATNSMATR. f. A " pp 


Shakeſpeare. 
SKATE. /. [; 1 Saxon.] 
1. A flat fea fiſh. | 
2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with tron, for ſlid- 
in Ln ra ice. Thomſon, 

A ſhort ſword ; 3 2 knife. 


Baton, 
SKEG 6 5 — plum. 
SKE/GGER. /. £ „ are bred of ſuch 
ſick ſalmon that Wight not go to the ſea. 
Witten. 
SKE'LETON. f. fi, Greek.] 
t. The bones of the body preferved toge- 
ther as much as can be in natural ſi- 
tuation. Dryden, 
2+ The compages of the principal parts. 


Ha.. 

SERLLUM, 7 44 Keim, German.] A vil- 
lain 3 a ſcoun rel inner, 
SEP. J. Le -ph:n, lower Sax, to draw.) 
is a ſort of baſket, narrow at the 


bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn 


in. T er. 
SKE/PTICK. / NN One who 
doubts, or pretends to doubt thing. 


Decay of Piay. 3 hmeare, 


quantity of ſuperficls ; eompa- 


81 


SRKHPTICAL. . {from J.] Doubt. 
ful ; pretending to univerial doubt. 


Beral:y. 
SKE'PTICISM *. Univerſal doubt ; — 
tence or prof of univerſal . 
SKETCH, . 


line ; a roug — yr rn Anu — 


To SKETCH. v. n. (m the noun.] 
t. To draw, by tracing the outline. 
2. To plan, by giving the firlt or principal 
notion. 

SKE WER. ſ. f ftere, Daniſh.] A wooden 
or iron pin, to keep meat in W 


To SKE! WER. ». a. {from che noun, ] 1% 
ſaſten with ſkewers. 


SKIFF, lg eſqife, Fr. ſcapha, 1 


* t boat. Brown, 

FLFUL. . Knowing z 

nalified LE hog full Tat. 

SKFLFULLY. ad. {from Au.] With 
(kill; with art; with uncommon & 7 


HY 1 „. 
PLEULNESS. +9 4 vn Al. — 
nts) 


abilicy 
SKILL 7. IT: 

cor any practice or art 3 rea- 
de x- 


1. Knowl 
— in any practice; knowledge; 
Aion. 
r art. Heer, 


= 
L. v. v. | life, Mandick.) 
1. To be knowing in; to be dexterous ar. 


2. To differ ; to make difference; 


tereſt; to matter. Hook co, 
SKI'LLED. 4. {from Aill.} Knowing 4 
dextrous ; acquainted with. en. 


SKFLLESS. 2. [from ill.] Wanting att, - 
Shut 


SKTLLET. 1 [ejradlterte, Toy 1 
kettle or boi hahkeſprere. 
To SKIM. v. . {properly to /: n. ny 


1. To clcar off from the part, by 
paſſing a veſſel a little below t — 
or 
2. To take by ſkximmi Addiſon 
3. To both the furface lightly ; to — 
very near the ſurface, Dryden. 
4. To cover ſuperhcially. 2 
To SKIM. v. . N 
along. 
SKUMBLESKAMBLE. 3. Wanderinz ; 
wild. 5 F care. 
SKUMMER. / from fam] A ſhallow 
veſſel with 1 the ſcum is taken off, 
M. timer. 
SETMMILK. Ain and mill. tom 


from which i. cream has been tak 
SKIN. . [Air d, D. niſh.] 


A 
* 


1. The 


a — 
2 — : ¶— 28 


SKI 
- 8. "The natural covering of the fleſh, It 
conſiſts of the cuticle, outward ſkin, or 
_ ſcarf ſkin, which is thin and inſenſible, 
and the cutis, or inner ſkin, extremely 
ſenſible. Dryden. 
2. Hide ; pelt ; that which is taken trom 
animals to make parchment ar leather. 
3. The body; the perſon. 
To SKIN. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To flay; to (trip or diveſt of the ſkin. 


Ellis. 
2. To cover with the ſkin, Dryden. 
To cover ſuperficially. Adaiſen. 


NK. . et ne, Saxon. ] 
1. Drink; any ching potable. 
2. Pottage. Bacon. 
* — v. n. (e: ncan. Sax. ] To ſerye 
rink. 
SKFNKER. . [from ink.] One that 
ſerves drink. D den. 
SKINNED. 4. [from tin. Hug the 
nature of ſkin or leather, * 
8 . [from in.] A dealer 


vs Ty a 55 4 lightly and joyfull 
uic s ; to bound lightly and joyfully. 
. 33 Hudibras. 
2. To paſs without notice. Bacon, 
To SKIP. v. a. [eſquirer, Fr.] To mils ; 


to paſs. Shakeſpeare. 
SKIP. /, [from the verb.] A light leap, or 

bound. - Sidney, 
SKVPJACK, . [ flip and Jack} 

(tart. range. 
SKIPKENNEL. /. LA and Kennel.] 

lackey ; a footboy, 


F 


maſter or ſhip 5 greve. 
SKVPPET. ſ. [Probably from My A 
ſmall boat. 


ce. 
SKIRMISH. /. [from ys and carm, We h, SKU'/LLCAP. /. 


the ſhout of war; eſcarmouche, French.] 
1. A ſlight fight; leſs than a ſet battle. 

2. A conteſt z a contention. 

| Decay of Picty. 

To SKI'RMISH. ©. 2. (ane, Fr.] 
To fight looſely ; to fight in parties before 
or after the ſhock of the main battle, 

Altterbury. 

SKI'R MISHER. /. [from Ai miſp.] He A 
ſkirmiſhes. 

To SKIRRE. v. a. [This word ſeems to be 
derived from cin, Saxon, pure, clean.] 
To ſcour; to ramble over in order to clear. 

To SKIRRE. . =, To ſcour; to ſcud; 


L' Eftrange. 


8K Y 
SKIRRET. / { fſarus, Latin.] A plan 


SKIRT. {. | Aiorte, Swediſh, ] 
1. The looſe edge of a garment ; that 
part which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 
Shakeſpeares 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. 
3- Edge; margin; border ; extreme part. 
Spenſer. 
To SKIRT, v. 3. [from the noun.] 10 
border; to run along the edge Addiſon. 
SKI'TTISH. 2. [c, Daniſh ; ſchew,] 
DPutch.] 
7. Shy; eaſily frighted. L'Egrange. 
2. Wanton; volatile; haſty; precipitate. 
Hudilras. 
3. Changeable; fickle. Shakeſpeare. 
SKI'TTISHLY.- ad. [from flittifh.] Wan- 
TL uncertainly ; nckly. * 
1 SHNESS. - from i i o an- 
tonneſs; be lenell b Aan. 
SKONCE. /. Sce Sconce, 
SKREEN. 7. [eſcrien, French.] 
1. Riddle or coarſe ſieve. Tuſſer. 
2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather 


is oye off, 
3. Shelter; concealment. Dryden, 
To SKREEN, v. I the noun. ] 
1. To riddle; to ſift. | 
2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather. 
3- To keep off light or weather, Dryden, 
4. To ſhelter ; to protect. Spec lator. 
SKUE.. a. Oblique; ſidelong. Bentley. 
To SKULK. v. x. To hide; to lurk in 
fear or malice, Dryden, 
SKULL. /. [ fiola, Iſlandick. 
1. The bone that incloſes the head ; it is 
ade up of ſeveral pieces, which, being 
joined together, for m a conſiderable cavity, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and 
it is proportionate to the bigneſs of the 
rain, Quincy. Sbaleſf care. 
[Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal. 


W &/ton. 
A headpiece. 
SKU'LLCAP, J. [caſfida, Latin.] A plant 


er. 

SKY. /. [, Daniſh.] 
1. The region which ſurronnds this earth 
beyond the atmoſphere. It is taken forthe 
whole region without the earth. Roſcommon, 


1. 


2. The heavens, Davies. 

3- The weather, Shakeſpeare, + 
SKE. a. [from fiy.] Ethereal 

Shakeſpeare. 

SKY'COLOUR. /. [V and colour, j.An 
az ure colour: the colour of the ſky. Boyle. 

SKY'COLOURED. . 1 and © colour, ] 

Blue; azure; like the ſky. Addiſon. 

SKY/DYED. @. [ ly and dye] Coloured 

like the ſky. . P e. 

| | SKY'ED, 
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to run in haſte. Shakeſpearc. 
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SL A SLA 
SKYED. . {from y.] Envelloped by SLA'CKLY. ad. [from ſlack.] 


the ſkies. T * I. 2 not tightly ; _ 
ISH. a. [from y. ] Coloured by the 2. Negligently ; remilsly. bakeſpeare. 

2 l 151 | Shakeſpeare. SLA'CK 1188. from Jock. 
SKY'LARK, . [ Fl and lart] A lark 3. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. | 

that mounts and ſings. Spefator. 2. Negligence ; inattention; remiſſneſt. 
SKY'LIGHT. /. f and /izber.} A win- | | Hooker, 

dow placed in a room, not laterally, but 3. Want of tendency, > 
in the cieling. Arbuthnot and Pepc. 4. Weakneſs ; not torce ; not intenſene 
SKW ROCKET. /. [ and rocker. ] A kind — 


of firework, which flies high and burns as SLAG, /. The droſs or recrement of metal. 
ir ſſies. | Addiſon. © * 


Boyle. 
LAB. /. SLAIE. ſ. A weaver's reed, Aimſworth, 
l 1. x ode. Ain worth, SLAIN, The participle paſſive of 7 "ol 
2, A plane of ſtone ; as, a marble fab. Iſaizh, 
SLAB, a. Thick; viſcous ; plutinous. To SLAKE. v. a, To quench ; to extin- 
Shakeſpeare.  gaith. Craſhaw., 
To SLA'BBER. v. . { fabben, flabberen, To SLAKE. v. n, To grow leſs tenſe; to 
Dutch. be relaxed. | Davies. 
1. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; To SLAM. v. he ps. Dutch.] To 
to drivel | | laughter ; to cruſh. | 
2. To ſhed or pour any thing, To SLA'NDER. ». a. [eſclaundrie, French. ] 
To SLA'BBER. v. 4. - To cenſure falſely ; to belie, MWhitgifte. 
1. To ſmear with ſpittle. Arbutbnot. SLANDER. ſ. from the * 
2. To ſhed; to ſpill. Tuſſer. 1. Falſe invective. Ben. Jobnſon. 
SLA'BBERER. ſ. from ſlabber.} He who 2. Diſgrace; reproach, Shakeſpeare, 
ſlabbers. | 3. Diſreputation; ill name. Shakeſpeare. 
SLA'BBY. a. [The ſame with fab.] SLA'NDERER, /. [from ſlander.] One 
1. Thick; viſcous. Wiſeman. who belies another; one who lays falſe 
2, Wet; floody. Ch. imputations on another. Taylor. 
SLACK. a. {rioae, Saxon. ] SLA'NDEROUS. a. [from ſlander, 
1. Not tenſe ; not hard drawn ; looſe. 


1. Uttering reproachful falſfioods. Shakeſ. 
Arbuthnet. 2. Containing reproachful fal ſhoods ; ca- 
2. Remils ; not diligent ; not eager. lomnious, South, 

Hocker. SLA\NDEROUSLY. os, 129 flarderous.] 
3. Not violent; not rapid. ATriimer, Calumniouſly ; with reproach. 
4. Relaxed ; weak ; not holding faſt, 


Daniel. 
Milton. SLANG. The preterite of ſling, 1 Sam, 
To SLACK. v. . [from the adjec- SLANK. . An herb. 


To SLA'CKEN. tive. | SLANT, 4 } a. [from flanghe, A fer. 
1. To be remiſs ; to neglect. Deuteronomy. SLA/NTING. 


pent, Dutch, Skinner, ] 
2. To loſe the power of coheſion. Maxon. Oblique ; not direct; not perpendicular. 
3. To abate. Milton, 


Blackmore. 
4+ To languiſh ; to fail; to flag. Ainſ. SLA\NTLY. ad. (from ſlant.] Ob- 
To SLACK. } OY SLA'NT WISE, liquely ; not — 
To SLACKEN. . | cularly ; ſlope. cr. 
1. To looſen; to make leſs tight. Dryden. SLAP. /. [ ſchlap, German A blow. 
2. To relax; to remit, Davies. SLAP. ad. [from the noun.) With a ſud- 
3. To eaſe; to mitigate. Spenſer. Philips. den and violent blow. Arbuthnor. 
4. To remit for want of eagerneſs. To SLAP. v. 4 [from the noun. ] To ſtrike 
Ber. obnſon. - with a ſlap. Prior. 
1 To cauſe to be remitted. ammord. SLA'PDASH. interz, [from flap and daſh.] 
'6. To relieve; to unbound. : Denham. All at once. Prion. 
7. To with-hold; to uſe leſs liberally, To SLASH. v. a. [ Hale, to ſtrike, Iſlan.] 


Shakeſpeare. 1, To cut; to cut with long cuts, 
8. To crumble ; to deprive of the power 2. To laſh, Slaſh is improper. 


* . 
of coheſion. Mortimer. To SLASH, v. a. To ſtrike ut random with 
9. To neglect. Daniel. a ſword. Pepe. 

10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or $SLASH. .. [from the verb.] 
forcible. Addiſon. 1. Cut; wound. Clarendon. 
SLACK. /. Small coal; coal broken in 2. A cut in cloth, Shakeſpeare. 
ſmall parts, | | SLATCH. J. [A fea term.] The middle 


part, 


SLE 


— of a rere or cable that hangs down 
ooſe. Bailey. 
SLATE. /. [from ſſi-: flate is in ſome coun- 
ties a crack; or from eſc/ate, a tile, Fr. 
A grey foſliſe ſtone, eaſily broker, ir ic thin 
plates, which are uſcd to cover howſes, or 
- towrite upon. Crew. 
To SLATE. v. 4. [from the noun.} To 
cover the roof ; to tile. Swift. 
S$LA'TER. /. {from flare,] One who covers 
with flutes or tiles, 
SLA'TTERN. /. | ſaci, Swediſh.) A vo- 
man negligent, not elegant or nice. Dryden. 
SLA TT. a. {from ſlate.) Having the na- 
ture of late. NMocdtoard. 
SLAVE, / [eſclave, French.] One manci- 
pated to a maſter ; not a freeman; a de- 
pendant. ' South, Addiſon. 
To SLAVE. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
a drudge 5 to moil 5 to toil, Sift. 
SLA'VER. f. { ſala, Lat. fa, Iſlandie 4 
$pittle running from the mouth; dtivel. 
Brown, 
To SLAVER. v. . [from the noun, ] 
1. To be ſmearcd with ſpittle. . 506 
2. To emit ſpittle. idney. 
To SLAVER. v. 4. To ſmear with drivel. 


Drymen, 

SLAVERER. /. [fabbeerd, Dutch ; from 

aver. J. One who cannot bold his ſpittle; 
a driveller ; an idiot. F 


SLAVERY, , [from flave.] Servitude; 
the condition of a ſlave; the offices of a 
flave. "2 King Clarles. 


SLA'UGHTER, /. ſon lau-, Sax ] Maſ- 
ſacre ; ris Bl by the ſword. Dryden. 


To SLA'UGHTER. «. 4. from the noun. ] 


To maſſacre ; to ſlay; to kill with the 
ſword. Shakeſprare. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE. f florghrer and 
houſe. ] Houſe in which bcaſts are killed for 
the butcher. Shakeſpeare. 
 SLAUGHTERMAN, /. ſſaagbte, and 
man] One employed in killing.  Shakeſp. 
SLA'UGHTEROUS. a. {from flavghter. ] 
. Deſtructive ; murderous, Sbakeſpear. 
SLA'VISH. a, {from flawe.] Servile ; mean; 
baſe; dependant, Milton. 
SLA'VISHLY. ad. [from favih ] Servile- 
ly: 7127 10 
SLA'VISHNESS. , [from flaviſh.] Servi- 
12 188 | * 
o SLAY. . a. preter. : part. - 
flain. | fleban, pen. fon ER 
achten, Dutch, to ſtrike] To kill; to 
butcher ; to put to death Genefs. Prior. 
SLA'YER. /. [from flay.] Killer; murder 
erz; deſtroyer. Altot, 
SLEAZY. a. Weak ; wenting ſubſtance. 
SLED. / { fd, Daniſh ; fledde, Dutch.] A 
270507 crawn without wheels, Dryden. 

ur = th 


Shakeſpeare, 


D. 4. [from / N.] Mounted on a 


* 


ee 
sup. , li leeg, au, Ma. 
ic | 


1. A large heavy hammer. 
2. A cmriage without wheels, or with very 
low was EIT qa orb 
SLEEK. /. ch, .] Smooth ; nitid; 
In . / ( bd Ben. ohn » Dr on. 
To SLEEK, v. #. [from the adj ve] | 
1. To comb ſmooth and even. ilton 
2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or go, * 
| mM 
SLEF/KLY, ad. [from fleck,] Smoothly ; 
gloſſily. l 80 Sbale are. 
TosLEEP. v . Ly leepan, Saxon ; Pacper, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the men» 
tal powers. Shakeſpeare. Craſhaw. 


2. To reſt ; tobe motionleſs, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Tolive thoughtleſsly. Atterbury. 
4. To be dead; death being a ſtate from 


which man will ſometime 17275 ah 
I * . 
5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 75 
6, lo be unnoticed, or unattended, * 
SLEEP. /. [from the verb.] Repoſe; reſtz 
fi of the mental powers; 1 * . 


acon., 
SLEEPER. /. [from „ | 
1. Oe ade . is not awake. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
2. A lazy inactive drone. 


3. That which lies dormant, or without 

effect. ' Bacon. 

4. A fiſh. 5. 
sLkr'PIL v. ad. [from ſleepy.) 

1. Drowſily ; with delire to fleep. 

2. Dully ; lazily. Raleigh. 


3. Stupidly. Artterbury, 
oy => S. /. [from ſleepy 8 
iſpoſition to ; inability to 
er len. 
SLEE'PLESS, 4. [from ſeep.) Wanting 


| ſleep. on, 
SLEE'PY. a. {from fleep.] © 
1. Drowly ; diſpoſed to ſleep. 

2. Not awake. Dryden. 


. Soporiferonus ; ſomniferous; cauſin, 
| oh ww e 
SLEET. /{. from t anifh, /ler. 
A kind 4 — or ſmall hail or 5 


not falling in flakes, but ſingle particles. 
Dryden. Cheyne. 


To SLEET. v. =. [from the noun.] To 
ſnow in . ſmall if ixed with 
rain | | 

SLEETY. . [from he noun.] Bringing 

SLEEVE. /. [rliz, Saxon.} r 
1. The patt of a garment that covers the 
arms. . er. 
2. Sleeve, in ſome provinces, ines a 
knot or ſkein of ſilk. 11150 Hebert” 
3- A bh, Ainſavortl. 


SLEEVED 
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SLEW, The preterite of /ay. 


LI 


SLFE/VED. a. [from ſleeve.) Having ſleeves. 
SLEEVELESS. 2. { trom fleeve, | 

1. Wanting fleeves ; having no fie 

2. Wanting reaſonableneſs; wanting pro- 
priety; wanting ſolidity. all. 


SLEIGHT, /. { fagd, cnnning, Iſlandick ] 


Artful trick ; conning 2 3 dexterous 
practice. Hooker, Shakeſp. 
SLE/NDER. a. Hinder, Dutch. 

1. Thin ; ſmali in circumference com- 
pared with the length ; not thick. Milton. 
2. Small in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape. 

99305 ä * Dryden. 
Not bulky; flight ; not ſtrong. Pope. 

: 5 Small; 1. derable 3 weak. Tillorſe 
8. Spacing ; leſs than enough. Arbutbnor. 

1 Not amply ſupplied. Pilips, 
SLE/NDERLY. ad. [from ſlender. ] 

1. Without bulk. g #4 
2. Slightly; meanly. ; 2 Mac. 
SLENDERNESS. f. {from fender.) 

1. Thinneſs ; ſmallneſs of circumference, 

, Newton. 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. Arbauthner. 

3. Slightneſs ; weakneſs ; inconſiderable- 

neſs 


. Whit gifte. 
4. Want of plenty. 
SLEPT. The preterite of ſep. 


« Sewiſt. 


Pope, 
Knolls. 
To SLEV. v.n. [See te SLEAVE. ] To part 

or twiſt into threads, Shakeſpeare. 
To SLICE. v. . [; han, Saxon.} 


1. To cut into flat pieces. Sandys. 

2. To cut into parts. Cleavela nd. 

3. To cut off. . Gay. 

4. To cut; to divide. Burnct. 

SLICE. . UH hre. Saxon. 

1. A broad piece cut off. Sæuiſt. 

2. A broad piece. ; Pope. 

3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; 

a ſpatula. | Hakewill. 
SLICK. a. | flickr, Dutch. See Srxt x] 

SLID. - The preterite of fide Drgden 

LID, T te © en. 

SLIDDEN. The participle paſſive of al. 

— Jeremiab. 


To SLVDDER. „ „ Hau. Dutch. 
n. | 


To ſlide with interru 
To' SLIDE” v. . 
participle paſſ. { li can, jL>cnt-, Saxon ; 
ſljgden, Dutch. 
1. To paſs along ſmoothly; to flip; to 


Dryden. 


. acen. 

2. To move without change of the foot. 
3. To paſs inadvertently, Ecciuſ. 
4. To paſs unnoticed. Sidney. 


5- To paſs along by ſilent and unobſerved 


Shakeſpeare. 


6. To paſs ſilently and gradually from good 
to bad. Ix” "2 


South. 
7. To paſs withau difficulty or obſtruction. 
* 5 19901. ” * Fc. 
4 Vex. II. | 


lid, preterite ; flidden, 


'$1.1 


8. To move upon the ice a ſingle im- 
pulſe, without change of — 5: aller. 
9. To fall by errour. Bacon, 
10, To he not firm. Thomſon. 


11. To ihn en 1tle courſe or 
flow F of 


To SLIDE. . a. To put imperceptibly. 


| | Matti. 
SLIDE. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage. Bacon. 
2. Flow ; even courſe. Bator. 


SLIDER. ſ. [from ſlide.] He who ſlides. 
SLIGHT. a. [, Dutch. 
1. Small: worthlefs ; inconſiderable. 


Dryden. 
2. Not important; not cogent ; wank; 
Locke. 
3. Negligent ; not vchement; not done 
with effect, | Nikon, 
4. Fooliſh ; weak of mind. Hudibras. 
5. Not ſtrong; thin: as, a ſlight (ilk, 
SLIGHT, / [ſtrom the adjetive? 
1. Neglect; contempt ; at of ſcorn. 
2. Artifice ; cunning practice. Arbuthnor. 
To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To neglect ; to diſregard, Locke, 
2. To throw careleſsly. Skakeſve are, 
3. To overthrow; to demoliſh, unix. 


4. To SLiGKT over, To treat or per- 
form careleſly. | Bacon. 
SLVGHTER. /. [from ſlighe.] One who 
diſregards, 
SLTGHTINGLY, ad. [from ſlighting.] 
Without reverence; with contempt. Boy/e, 
SLVUGHTLY. ed. from fligbt.] 
1. Negligently; without regard. Hooker, 
2. Scornfully ; contempt uouſſy. Phil ps. 
3». Weakly 3 without torce. NMlion. 
4. Without worth. | 
SLYGHTNESS. ,. [from Karte. 
1. Weakneſs; want of ſtrength. 
2. Negligence; want of attention 


Decay of Piety. Dryden. 
SLIM, ad. Slender ; thin © — 2 | 


diſen, 

SLIME. /. rlam, Saxon; fligm, Duich.] 
Viſcous mire ; any glutinous ſubſtance, 

| Ralrigb. 


SLIMINESS. /. [from ſliny.] Viſcoſity; glu- 


. tinous matter. Floyer. 
SLIMY, a, [from ſlime. ] | 
1. Overfpread with ſlime. Shakeſpeare 


2. Viſcous ; glurinous. Milton. 
SLINESS. /. {from y.] Deſigning _ 
on. 


SLING. 7 [:1 n:an, Saxon; ſinger, Dutc 1 
1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and 
two ſtrings : the (tone is lodged in the 
ſtrap, and thrown by looſing one of the 
ſtriogs. Job. 
2. A throw; a ſtroke, _ Muten. 
3. A kind of hanging bandage. 

To SLING. v. a, [from the nou). J 

1. To throw by a fling, 
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2. To throw; to caſt, Aldiſir. 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring D. yden. 
4: Lo move by means of a rope. Dryden, 

SLUNGER. /. ſtrom ſling. ] One who flings 
or uſes the lling. 2 Kings. 
To SLINK. v». . preter. 
Saxon, tocreep.] To ſneak ; to ſteal out 
of the way. ' Milton. 
To SLINK. v. a. To caſt ; to miſcarry of. 
wall = Mortimcr. 

o SLIP. v. . [Ih an, Saxon; ſlippen, 
Dutch. ] A. 
1. To ſlide; not to tread firm. South. 
2. To ſlide ; to glide, Sidney. 
3- To move or fly out of place. Wiſcman. 
4. To ſreak ; to flink. Spenſer, 
5. To glide : to paſs unexpeRedly or im- 
perceptibly, Sidney. 
6. To fall into fault or errour. Eccluf. 
7. To creep by overſight Adv. to Dunciad, 
8. To eſcape; to fall out of the memory, 

Hocker, 

Te SLIP. v. 4. | 
r. To convey ſecretly. Arlutbnot. 
2. To loſe by negligence. Ben. Jobnſon. 
3. To part twigs trom the main body by 


laceration. Mortimer. 
4. To eſcape from; to leave flily. Shakeſp. 
c. To let loofe Dryden. 
6. To let a dog loofe. Dryden. 


7. To throw off any thing that holds one, 

S⁊vift. 

8. To paſs over negligeptly. Atterbury. 

SLIP. /. { from the verb 

1. The act of ſlipping ; a falſe ſtep. 

2. Errour ; wiſtake ; tault. Wotton, 
3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. 

Hooker, Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Milton. 


Dryden. Ray. 

4. A lcaſh or ſtring in which a bog is held. 
Bramball. 

An eſcape : a deſertion. Hudibras, 
. A long narrow piece. Addiſen. 


SLVPBOAKD. /. (%% and heard] A board 


ſliding in grooves. Gulliver. 
SLUPRoOOT. /. 62 and kret.] A bow- 
not; a knot eaſily untied. Maxon. 


SLIPPER, or Slipfece. ſ. [from ſlip. ] A ſhoe 
without leather behind, into which the 
foot lips euſiiy. Raleigh. 

SLU?PPERINESS. f. ( from fippery-] 

1. State or quality of being ſhppery; ſmooth- 
neſs ; glibncſs. | harp. 
2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 

SLIPPERY, 2. [; lipun, Saxon; fliperis, 
$wedilh.}] 

1. Smooth ; glib. 8 

2. Not affording firm footing. 
3. Hard to hold ; hard to keep. Dryden. 
4. Not ſtanding firm. Shakeſpcare, 
5. Uncertain ; changeable z wutable ; in- 
nable. a Shakeſpeare. 
6, Not certain in its effect, L"Eftrange. 
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7. Not chaſte. Shakeſpra#e. 
T_T ad. | from ſſip.] Slippery; eaſily 
IGIOF, irs 
SLIPSHOD. a. [ ſlip and eds] Having the 
ſhoes not pulled up at the heels, but barely 
ſlipped on. Stoi /t. 
SLVPSLOP. /. Bad liquor. 
SLISH. {. A low word formed by redupli- 


cating ſlaſh. Shake 
To Jn CA v. a. pret. and part, y and 
ſlitted, [pl1:an, Saxon. ] To cut long wife. 
Brown, Newton. 
SLIT. , [rlir, Saxon.] A long cut, or nar- 
row opening, 
To SLIVE. v. a. [rliran, Saxon.] To 
To SLI'VER, ſplit ; to divide longwiſe ; 
to tear off lon is, 5 
SLVVER. /. [from the verb.] A branch 
\ torn off. Shakeſpeare. 
SLOATS. /. Of a cart, arethoſe under pieces 
which keep the bottom together, Bailey, 
SLO'BBER. /. ¶glavocrio, Welſh. ] Slaver. 
To 5LOCK. v. n, | flocken, to quench, Swe- 
diſh and Scottiſh. To fluke ; to queneh. 
SLOE. . [la, Saxon.] The fruit of the 
blackthorn. Blackmore. 
SLOOP.ſ. A ſmall ſhip, 
To SLOP, v. 4. [from lap, lap, ſlop.] Te 
drink groſly and greedily. 
SLOP. g. {from the verb] Mean and vile 
liquer of any kind. LZ'Zftrange. Dryden. 
SLOP. /. [Slop, Sax. flowve, Dutch, a cover- 
ing. Trowſers ; open breeches. Shalſp. 
SLOPE. a. Oblique z not perpendicular. 


B. con. 
SLOPE ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. An oblique direction; any thing ob- 
liquely directed. | 
2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with 
declivity. Pope. 
SLOPE. ad. Obliquely ; not perpendicu- 
larly. Miten. 
To SLOPE. v. n. [from the adjeftive.] To 
form to obliquity or declivity; to direct 
obliquely. | Pope. 
To SLOPE. v. 2. To take an oblique or 
declivous direction. Dryden, 
SLO'PENESS. /. [from flae.] Obliquity ; 
declivity ; not ndicularity, etton, 
SLO'PEWISE. a. [ jlope and wwiſe.] Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly. Carew. 
SLO'PINGLY. ad. from ſloping] Ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly. Digby. 
SLO PPV. a. from 4270 Miry and wet. 
10 SLOT. v. a. | fiughen, Dutch.} To 
ſtrike or claſh hard. 
2 ſ. | fod, Iſlandick.] The track of 
cer, | 
SLOTH. . [jle7$, rl pr, Saxon.] - 

1. Slowneſs ;- tardineſs. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Lazineſs ; fluggiſhneſs ; idleneſs. 
hat eee hedaey. 
3. Af animal of fo flow a motion, that 


- Ss a » * 


e.. 
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he will be three or four days at leaſt in 
climbing and coming down a tree, 

IYLO/THFUL. a. erb and full ] Idle; 
lay, fluggiſh; inactive; indolent ; dull 
of motion. Proverbs. 

SLO'THFULLY. ad. [from ſlochful.] With 


floth. 
SLOTHFULNESS, ſ. [from florbful.} Idle- 
neſs ; lazineſs ; i ggiſhneſs; or fan 


SLOUCH. [IF. Daniſh, ſtupid. ] 
1. A downcaft look ; a depreſſion of the 


head. | 7 
2. A man who looks heavy and clowniſh. 


Gay. 

To SLOUCH: v. „ [from the noun. ] To 
have a downcaſt clownith look. 

SLO'VEN. /* [ feef, Dutch; yſlyvn, Welſh. 
A man indecently negligent of cleanline(s ; 
a man dirtily dreſſed. 

- SLO'VENLINESS. /[ [from flovenly.) In- 
decent negligence of dreſs; neglect of clean- 
kneſs. Witten. 

SLOVENLY, a. { from ſlwen.] Negligent ot 

dreſs; negligent of neatneſs; not neat ; 
not cleanly, L'Eftrange. 

SLO'VENLY, ad. [from floven.] In a coarſe 
inelegant manner, > op 

SLO'VENRY. /. [from floven.] Dirtineſs; 
want of neatneſs. Shakeſpeare, 

SLOUGH, / [rlo;. en. 

1. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt. 


| Haysvard, 
2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at 
his periodical renovation. Shakeſ, Grew, 


3- The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 


Wiſeman. | 


SLO'UGHY. a. from ſleugh.] Miry ; bog- 

gy ; muddy: 45%. 
SLOW. 3. if lap, ple ap, 

F _— 
1. Not ſwift ; not quick of motion; not 
ys not having velocity; wanting ce- 
crit | | 
2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time, 
| Milton. 
3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 

Addiſon. 

4. Dull; inactive; tardy; fluggiſh. Dryd. 

5. Not huſty ; acting with deliberation ; 

not vehement. | Common Praycr. 

6. Dull; heavy in wit. Pepe, 

SLOW. In compoſition, is an adverb, ſ:2vly. 

| Donne. Pepe, 

To SLOW. . a. [from the adjeQtive.] To 

omit by dilatorineſs ; to delay; to procra- 

ſtinate. Shakeſpeare. 

$LOWLY. ad. from ſlow. ] 

1. Not ſpeedily ; not with celerity; not 

with velocity. Pope. 


Saxon; ſlicuso, 


2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a Hale | 


time. 


Dryden. 
3+ Not haſtily ; not raſbly, | 


Hooker. 


Herbert. 7 


ke. SLUGGISH. a. | from flug.] Dull; drowſy 1 
Ws 


SLU 
4. Not promptly ; not readily. 
5. Tardily ; fluggiſhly. 
SLO/ WNESS. /. | trom floww.] 
1. Smallneſs ot motion; not ſree ; want 
of velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwitt- 
neſs, Vati. 
2, Length of time in which any thing :&ts 
or is brought to paſs 3 not quicknels. 
Hasler. 
3. Dulneſs to admit eon viction or aſſection. 
| Bentley. 
4. Want of promptneſs; want of readinet 
5. Deliberation: cool delay. 
6, Dilatorinefs ; procraſtination. 


A Idi vn. 


SLO WORM. , frla»ypm, Saxon.) The 


blind worm; a ſmall viper, venomous, but 
ſcarcely mortal. Brown, 


To SLU'BBER. v. a. [ Probably from Jub- 


ber. 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or 
with idle hurry. Sidny. 
2. To ſtain ; to daub. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To cover coarſely or careleſſy. Merten. 
SLU'BRERDEGULLION. /. A paltry, dir- 
ty, forry wretch, Hudil ras. 
SLUDGE,. /. Mire ; dirt mixed with water. 
Mortimcr. 
SLUG, /. ¶ fung, Daniſh, and ft:c4, Dutch. 
ſignify a glutton, } | 
1, An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, 
fleepy, lazy wretch. Shak: / aka 
2. An hindrance ; an obſtruftion. Bacon, 
3. A kind of flow creeping ſnail. 
4. [Sec, an hammerhead, Saxon. | A 
cylindrical or oval piece of metal ſhot from 
a gun. | Pope, 
To SLUG, v. 3. [from the noun.] To lie 
idle ; to play the drone ; to move ſlowly. 


Spenſer. 

SLU'GGARD., . [from ſlug. ] An Aer! a 
drone ; an inactive lazy fellow. Dryden. 
To SLU'GGARDIZE. v. a. [from ſlugg rd. 

To make idle; ro make droniſh. Shake/. 


lazy; flothful. Ver. 
SLU'GGISHLY. ad. [ from if.) Dully ; 
not nimble ; lazily ; % ) F 
SLUGGISHNESS. . [from flu i.) Did- 
neſs ; floth; lazincſs; idl-neſs ; * 
| ke. 
SLUICE. /. „Dutch; eſcluſe, French ; 
ſeluſa, an 5 CITE 4 floodgate ; 
a vent for water. Milton. 
To SLUICE. v a. [from the noun.] To 
emit by floodgates. _ Milton. 
SLU'ICY, a. from fl:ice.} Falling iv ſtreams 
as from a ſluice or floodgate. Dryden. 
To SLU'MBER,. wv. n. ( lume pan, Saxon 
fuymeren, en.) 
1. To ſleep lightly ; to be not awake nor 


in profound ſleep. Milton, 
2. To ſlcep: to repoſe. ſleep and fur he- 
arc often confounded. 05, 
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3. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſu- 

pineneſs. * | 
To SLU'MBER ©. a. 

1. To lay to ſleep. 
24. 'To ſtupify ; to ſtun. Spenſer. 
_ SLU'MBER. /. [from the verb 

2. Sleep; repoſe 'D 

SLU'MBEROUS. 
SLU'MBERY. 


1. Light ſleep; ſleep not profound, 2 5 | 
e. ryden, 


a. [from ſlumber. ] 


5 Inviting to fleep ; ſopofiferous ; cauſing 
Pope. 


ecp. 


2. Sleepy; not waking. Shakeſpeare. 


SLUNG. The preterite and participle paſ- 


ſive of li 
. SLUNK, 
five of flink. 
To SLUR. v. a. 
ocre, a flut } 
1. Jo ſully; to foil; to contaminate. 
2. To pals lightly ; to balk ; ro miſs, 


preterite and participle paſ- 
| Milton. 
[ floorig, Dutch, naſty ; 


Cudeporth.” 
Hudibras. 


3. To cheat; to trick, -- 
SLUR. y. ¶ from the verb.] Faint reproach 


ſſlight diſgrace. South. 
SLUT. . f ſiedde, Dutch.] | 
1. A dirty woman, Xing. 


2. A word of flight contempt to a woman, 


C L'"Eftranve.” 
SLUTTERLY, . Tfrom ſlut,} The uti - 
ties or practice of a flut. S. Drayton. * 


SLUTTISH. @. . fut. Naſty ; not 
nice ; not clean 
 gligent of cleanlineſs. 
'SLU'TTISHLY. 2d. | from furrifh.] In a 
fluttiſh manner; naſtily; dirtily. 
SLU'T I ISHNESS. . HOY ſluttiſb. ] The 
23 or practice ot a ſlut ; naſtineſs ; 
irtineis. b 
SLV. a. [h, Saxon; ſlavur, 
Meanly artful ; fecrerly infidious, 
Foirfox, Watts. 
'SLY'LY. ad {from fp,]- With ſeeret arti- 
ice; infidiouſly, 
To SM3CK. v. n. {ymzckan, Sax. ſmazc- 
ken, Dutch. | 


Sidney. Ray. 


1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with 


any particular taſle. | 

- 2. To havea tincture or pony inſuſed. 
; $ 

55 To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the 

ips ſtrongly: pretled together, as aficr a 

taſte. - | | 

4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of the 


OC» ? lips d Cay. 
To SMACK. v. a, ; 
1. 10 kiſs. , Donne, 


2. To make any quick ſmart noiſe, 
SMACK. . | fmacch, Dutch. ] 

1. Taſte ; favour | 
2. U incture; quality from ſomething mix- 
ed. * = 
3. A pleaſing taſte, oper, 


0 = 


5 


y; dirty; indecently ne- 
Raleigb. 


1 ſlandick. ] 


e 


akeſ; prare. ' 
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4. A ſmall quantity ; a taſte. Dryden: 
5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 
after a pleaſing taſte. | 
6. A loud kiſs, _- 
4 [Snacca, Saxon.] A ſmall ſhip. 
SMALL. a. [rmall, Saxon; ſmai/, Dutch.] 
1. Little in quantity; not great. Drydex. 
2. Slender; exile; minute. Deuterunc ny. 
3. Little in degree. 4 Hitt. 
4. Little in importance ; petty; ——_ 
ene. 
Little in the principal quality, as ſa ! 
er; not ſtrong ; weak. Swift . 
SMALL. /. {from the adjeQive.] The {mall 
or narrow part of any thing. Sidney. 
SMA'LLAGE. /. A plant. Itis a ſpecies 


of par ſley. Miller. 
SMALLOOAL. / [ frail and coal.) Little 
wood coals uſed to light fires. Spetrator. 


 SMA'TLCRAFT. . { ſmall and..craft.} A 


little veſlel below the denomination of ſhip. 
N - Dryden. 
SMALLPC/X. /. [all and pox. ] An erup- 


tive diſtemper of great malignity ; varie. 


| Wiſeman, 

SMA'LLNESS. , [from ſmall. ] 
1. Litilencſs ; not greatneſs. Bacon. 
2. Littleneſs ; want of bulk ; minuteneſs ; 


exility. ä Bacon. 
3. Want of ſtrength; weakneſs. 
SMA'LLY. ad. {from ſmall.) Ina litile 


quantity; with minuteneſs; in a little or 
low degree. 4. * Aſcbam. 
SMALT. /. A beautiful blue ſubſtanee, two 
parts of zaffre being-fuſed with three parts 
common ſalt, and one part votaſh, Hill. 
SMA'RAGDINE. a. [ ſmaraydinus, Latin. ] 
Made of emerald ; reſembling emerald. 
SMART. J. [pm onxa, Sax. ſmert, Dutch; 
ſmarta, Swediſh. ] 
I. Quick, pungent, lively pain. Sidney. 
2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. Atterb. 
To SMART. v. a. |, m:0Ttan, Sax. ſmer- 
Dutch. | 
1. To feel quick lively pain. Squth. Arb. 
2. To fecl pain of body or mind, 
| | | Proverbs. Pope. 
SMART. 2. [from the noun. |] . 
1. Pungent ; ſharp; cauſing ſmart, 
* Shakeſpeare. 
2: Quick; vigorous ; active. Clarendon. 
3. Producing any effect with force and vi- 


gour. Ne. 
4. Acute; witty. Tillotſon, 
&. Briſk ; vivacious ; lively. Aaduiſon. 


SMART. /. A fellow affetiug briſkneſs and 


vivacity, 


SMA'RTLY. ad. [from ſmart. ] After a 


ſmart manner; ſharply; briſkly ; vigo- 

rouſly. Clarendon, 
SMA/R TNESS. ſ. [from ſmart. ] 

7. The quality of being ſmart ; quickneſs; 
vigour. y . 


2 Live- 


8 M 1 


2. Livelineſs; briſkneſs; wittineſs. Sit. 
-$MATCH. /. [corrupted from 3 
i. Taſte ; tindtur: ; ewaog. Halder. 
2. A bird. 
To SMA TT ER. ov. n. 


ſaperficial, and jmperfect ke = 
«ati. 
2, To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. 
Hudibras. 
SMA'TTER. ſ. [from the verb.] _— 
cial or flight. K. 712 7 7 
SMATTERER. 2 
who has a ſſight or 
Swift. 


To SMEAR. v. 4. me nan, Sax. ſmecren. 
3 L ſme 
1. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous 
and adheſive ; to-beſmear. _ 
2. 'To ſoil; to contaminate. Shake 
SMEA'RY. a. [from Kerr. Dawby 3 a 


2 


To SMIG HT. | S Fen ſer. 
To SMILE. v. — Dutch. ] 
1. To contract — with . 


to veel. gladneſs by the countenance. 
| Tatler. 
2. To expreſs flight-cootempt. Camden. 
3+ To look gay or joyous. Milton. 
4- To be favourable; to be propitions 
Milten. 
SMILE. ſ. [from the verb.] A light con- 
traction of the face; a look of pleaſure, 
or kindneſs. Mtten. 
SMI'LINGLY. ad. [from ſmiling. ] With 
a look of pleaſure. 
"Y SMIRCH. » a. {from murt, or . 
To cloud ; to duſk ; to ſoil. Shakeſpeare, 
SN. T. The participle paſſive of Pa 


To SMITE. v. 4. preterite ſmote ; participle 
Bad. fmit, ſmitten. [7 mrran, Sax. ſmijten, 


-  heſive. owe. 1 To Arie; to reach with a blow. 
SMEATH. [. — fowl. | Ezekiel. 
To SMEE b, v. n. [rmiSte, 2. Tokill; to deſtroy. 2 Samuel. 
Saxon. ] To 4 moke; fo blacken with 3. To afflit; to chaſten. - Wake. 
" OEPGMATICE, «. 1 $oa + RAA. ar Mit 
. 4. 1 o affect 10. on. 
deterſive. lerer Br Tc SMITE. v. a. E ſtrike; to collide. 
To SMELL. v. 3. [from ſmoel, warm, Nahum. 
Dutch, becauſe ſmells are encreafed by SMFTER. /. (from ſirire.] He who ſmites. 
heat, Shinner.,] Iſaiah. 
1. To perceive by the noſe. Collier. SMITH. /. [rmis, Saxon ; ſmeth, German; 
2. To find out by mental fagacity. L'Efr. fmid, D 


To SMELL. v. . 
1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. 
2. To have any particular ſcent. Brown. 
3. Tohave a particular tincture or ſmack -* 
of any quality. Shakeſpeare.” 


4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. * 


- SMELL. / [from the verb.] 
7. Power of ſmelling; the ſenſe of which 
the n-ſc is the organ, Davies. 
2. Scent 5 power of aſſecting the noſe. 
| Bacon. 
SME LLER. 5 — mell.] He who fmells. 
SMELLFE IR mell and fe 
ralite; one who haunts good 
SMELT. The preterite — 3 * 2 
| of mel, 
SMELT. , [xmelr, Saxon.] A ſmall ſea 
- -» fiſh. Lando. 
To SMELT. v. a4. | ſmelten, Dutch.] Jo 
melt ore, 10 as to extract the metal. 
Woodward. 
 SME'LTER. /. from fmelt.] One who 
melts ore, Moodivar d. 
To SMERK. v. a. [\menaan, Saxon.] To 
ſmile 3 Swift. 
SMERKY, Nice 3 ſmart ; jaunty. 


SMIRK. . 
*SMERLIN, .. A fiſh. Aim 


SMICKET, Tho under t of 
vr : ho er garmen 0 a 


Bacon. 


2 ous: | 


1. One who . with his hammer; one 
who works in metals. Tate. 

2. Ile that makes or eſſects any * 
en. 


| ryd 

SMIT'HCRAFT, . [pmiYenzpr, Saxon, } 

The art of a ſmith. Ralcj a 

SMFTHERY. /. [from fmrith.}) The 
of a ſmith. 

S$Mi/THING. /. (from ſmith.) An art ma- 
nual, by which" trop is wrought into an 
intended ſhape. - Maxon. 

SMUTHY. /. [pmi5tEh+, Saxon 3 $88 ſhop 
of a ſmith. ryden. 

SME'T TEN. The participle paſſive of} we. 

dur 

SMOCK. /. Irmoc, Saxon. ] The 7 

arment of a woman ; a ſift. Sana 
$MO OCKFA'CED. a. | ſmack and face.} Pale- 
faced ; maidenly. Fenton. 

SMOKE. 15 rede, Sax. „Dutch.!] 
The viſible effluvium, or ſooty exhalation 
from any thing burning. Cocolcy. 

To SMOKE. v. u. [from the rer 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat, 

Milton. 

2. To burn; to be kindled Deuteror cry. 
To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kin- 

fie, Dryden. 

Hudibras. 


Te 6 


4. To ſmell, or hunt out. 
5. To uſe tobacco. ba 


SMO 


5. To ſuffer to be puniſhed, * Shakeſpeare, 
To SMOKE. v. a. 


1. To ſcent by ſmoke, or dry in ſmoke. 


Arbutbnot. 


2. To ſmell ont; to find out. Shakeſpeare. 


To SMOKE-dry. v. 4. { ſmcke and dry. ] To 


dry by ſmoke. | 
SMO'KER. /. | from [moke.] 4 
1; One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke, 
2. One that uics tobacco. TI 
SMO'KELESS. a. | trom ſinste.] Having no 
ſmoke. 4 Pope. 
SMO RKV. a. { from ſmoke. ] 
1. Emitting (moke ; fnmid.  Shateſpcare. 


mer. 


2. Having the appearance or natute of 
| Harwey. 


ſmoke. 
3. Noiſome with ſmoke. Milton. 

SMOOTH. a. rms, j mo, Saxon; 
wawyth, Welch. 


2, Even on the ſurface ; not rough; level. 
| Milton. 
2. Evenly ſpread ; gloſſy. Pope. 


3 Equal in pace ; without ſtarts or ob- 
Uruction. | Milton. 
4. Flowing ; ſoft ; not harſh. Milton. 
5. Bland ; mild; adulatory. Milton, 


Jo SMOOTH. v. [from the adjective. ] 


1. To level; to make cven on the ſur- 
face. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To work into a ſoft uniform mais. Ray 


3. To make caſy ; io rid from obſtruc- 


tions. | WEIS. I 
4. To make flowing; to free from harſh- 
d Milton. 
5. To palliate ; to ſoften, Shakeſpeare. . 
6. To calm 3 to mollity. Milton. 


7. To caſe. 
8. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſh- 
ments. 

10 SMOO THEN. V. 4, 


To make even 
and ſmooth. Moxon. 
SMOOTHFACED. a. | ſmooth and face. 
Mild looking: having a ſoft air. Shakeſ, 
SMOOTHLV. ad. [from ſmozrh.] 
1, Not roughly: evenly 
2. With even glide. Popes 
3. Without obſtruction; eaſily; readily, 
Hooker. 
4. With ſoft and bland language. 
SMO'OT HNESS. /. [ from ſmoorb. 


1. Evcnneſs on the ſurſace: t: m from 


* Bacon. 
2. Softncſ> or mildneſs on the palate. 
Philips. 
3+ Sweetneſs aud ſoftneſs of numbers. * 
Dryden. 
4- Blandneſs and gentlencſs of ſpeech. 
Gs 
SMOTE. The preterite of ſmite. ilton. 
To SMOfTHEK. v. a. [; mon, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſuſſoc ate with ſmoke, or by exclu- 
bon of the air, Kidney. 
2. To ſuępreſs. 


To SMT. v. . To 


D ryd en. - 
Shakeſpeare. 


 SNA'GGED, 


Hooker, 


SNA 


SMO T HER. . [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Bacon. 
2. Smoke; thick duſk. Collier, 
To SMO'THER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To ſmoke without vent. Bacon. 
2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe.. Collier. 
SMO/'ULDERING. 2 [ rmonanz Saxon, to 
SMO'ULDRY. t ſmother ; ſmoel, 
Dutch, hot.] Burning and ſmoking with- 
out vent. den. 
SMUG. a, 9 dreſs, ſmucken; to dies, 
Dntch.]J Nice; ſpruce ; dreficd with at- 
fec tation of niceneſs. » | Seater. 
To SMU/GGLE.v. a. ¶ ſrieckelen, Dutch. ] 
To import or export goods without pay- 
ing the cultoms, REAN OL 
SMU'GG LER. from ſrryggle.] Amwretch, 
who imports or exports goods without pay- 
ment ot the cuſtoms. 70 
SMU'GLY, ad, {from ſmag.] Neatly; 
ſprucely. \ Gp 


| y. 
_ SMU'GNESS. /. [from ſnug. ] Spruceticts ; 


neatneſs. AYE 
SMUT: {.{; mi-ra, Saxon; ſmette, Dutch. 

1. A 2 with ſoot or cal. a 
2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; 
mildew. + ,' , ,” Mortimer. 
3. Obſcenity. ; 5 
To SMUT. v. @. from the ron.) 
1. To ſtain ; to mark with ſoot or coal. 
| Addiſon, 
| Bacon. 
ather muſt. Mortimer, 
To SMUTCH. v. @. from ſmut.) To black 

with ſmoke. Ben. Jobuſong 
SMU'T TILY. ad. | from ſmutty.]. += 

1. Blackly ; ſmokily. 0 
2. Obſcenely. | 
SMU'TTINESS. /. from ſmutty.] 


2. To taint with mildew. 


1. Soil from ſmoke. Tempics 
2. Obſceneneſs. 
SMU'TTY. 2. {from ſaut. ] | 

1. Black with ſmoke or coal, Swift. 

2. Tainted with mildew. Locke, 


3- Obſcene ; not modeſt. 
SNACK. /. [from ſaatcb.] A ſhare; a part 
taken by compact. Dryden, 
SNA'COT. /. A fiſh. | Ainſavortb. 
SNA'FFLE. /. { ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe. ] 
A bridle which eroſſes the noſe. Shakeſp. 
To SNA/FFLE. v. a. form the noun. ] To 
bridle ;. to hold in a bridle ; to manage. 
SNAG. /. | 
1. A jag or ſharp protuberance. Hyenſer. 
2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding be- 
yond the reſt. Prior. 
a. [from ſnag.] Full of 
SNA'GGY, ſnags ; full of ſharp pro- 
tuberances ; ſhooting into ſharp points. 
| More. 
SNAIL. /. [rne&;], Saxon; ſnege}, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſſimy animal which creeps on plants, 
ſome with ſhells on their backs. 2 
2. 


Collier. 
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2. A name given to a drone from the flow 
motion of a ſnail, Shakeſpeare, 
SNA'IL-CLAVER, or Snail-treſcil. ſ. An 


herb. 3 og / 


SNAKE. ſ. \rnaca, Saxon; ſnake, Dutch. ] 

A ſerpent of the oviparous kind, diſtin- 

guiſhed trom the viper, The ſnakes's bite 
is harmleſs. Shakeſpeare. 

SNA'KEROOT, /. ¶ ſnake and root. ] A ſpe- 

- cies of birthwort growing in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

SNA'KESHEAD Iris. ¶ bermodactylus, Lat.] 
A plant. iller. 

SNA'KE WEED, or Biftort, f. [biftorta, 
Latin. } A plant. 

SNA/'KEWOOD. /. The ſmaller branches 
of the root of a tall ſtrait tree growing in 
the illand of Timor, and other parts of the 
Eaſt. Ir has no remarkable ſmell ; but is 
of an intenſely bitter taſte, 

SNA/KY, 2. [trom ſnale.] 

x. Serpentine ; belonging to a ſhake ; re- 
ſembling a ſnake, | 
2, Having ſerpents. Ben. Feobnſon. 

To SNAP. v. a. [the ſame with knap.] 

1, To break at once; to break ſhort. 

f Bramball. Digby. 

2. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, ſnap, 
or ſharp knap. | Pope. 

3. To bite. man. 
4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. 

_ — Motten. Dryden. 

To treat with ſharp language. Granv. 

To SNAP. v. n. N 
1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder. Donne 
2. To make an effort to bite with eager- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 

SNAP, ſ. [from the verb. 
1. The act of breaking with a quick mo- 
tion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 
3- A quick eager bite, 
A catch; atheft. 

SNA P DRAGON. /. 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raiſins thrown into it, which 
thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are afraid 
to take out; but which may be ſafely 
ſnatched by a quick motion, and put blaz- 
ing ioto the mouth, which being cloſed, 
the fire is at once extinguiſhed, 

SNA'PPER. .. {from jnap.} One who ſnaps. 


Shakeſpeare, 
SNA'PPISH. a. [from ſnap } 
1. Eager to bite. 
2. Peeviſh; ſharp in reply. 
SNA'PPISHLY. ad. {from ſnappiſh.] Pee- 


viſhly ; tart y. 
| RSS, . from ſnappiſb.] Pee- 


S petater, | 


SNAPPISHN 

viſhyeſs ; tartneſs. 
SNA'PSACK. 4. { ſnappſach, Swedi(h. A 
- ſoldier's. bag. e ow Ow 


„ 


Milton. 


L"Eftrange. | 


Carew, 


SNE 


WA. Hare, Swediſh and Iſhndick 
: ſneor, tch, ] 
2. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; 2 
gin ; a net. Milton. 
2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or 
intan Led. Taylor. 
To SNARE. wv. a. [from the uoun.] To 
intrap; to intangle. Milton. 
To SNARL. v. a. | ſnarren, Dutch. ] 
1. To growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2, To ſpeak roughly, to talk in rude 
terms. e. 
To SNARL. v. 4. To intangle; to embar- 
raſs. Decay of Piety. 
SNARLER. /. [from 2 One w 
ſnarls; a growling, ſurly, duarrelſome, 
inſulting fellow. g Swift. 
SNA'RY. 4. (from ſrare.] Intangling ; in- 
ſidious. | 
SNAST. /. The ſnuff of a candle. Lacon. 
To SNATCH. v. a. [( ſracken, Dutch. } 
1. To ſcize any thing way Hackers 
2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly.  Clar. 
To SNATCH. 2. n. To bite, or catch 
e1 Y at ſomething. Shakeſpeare. 
SNATCH, /. { from the verb 
1. A haſty catch. 
2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. 4 7 
3. A ſmall part of any thing; a broken 


part. VOOR. 
A broken or interrupted ation ; a ſhort 
dt. N Wilkins. 


A quip ; a ſhuffling anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 
SNA'TCHER, /. [from ſnateh.] One that 
ſnatches. | Shakeſpeare. 
SNA/TCHINGLY. ad. [from ſnating.] 
Haſtily; with interruption, 
To SNEAK . v. 2. [yniean, Saxon; frige, 
Davriſh.} 
1. To creep lily; to come or go as if afraid 
to be ſeen. Dryden. Watts. 
2. To bchave with meanneſs and ſervilityz 
to crouch, | Seuth. Pope; 
SNEA'KER. ſ. A large veſſel of drink. 
Speflater. 
SNE/AKING. participa! a, {from ſneak. 
1. Servile ; mean; low. 
2. Covetous niggardly ; meanly parci- 
monious, 
SNEAKINGLY. ad. [from ſneating.] 
Meanly ; ſcrvitely. Herbert. 
SNEA KUF. . from ſneak. ] A cowardly, 
creeping, iuſidious ſcoundrel. Shakeſperae. 
To SNEAP. v. a. 
1. To reprimand; to check, 


2. To nip, Sbaleſpeare. 
SN EAP. ſ. {from the verb.] A reprimand 
a a click, © Shakeſpeare, 


To -SNEB, v. a. [Properly to ſnib. See 

Snray.] Lo check; to chide ; to repri- 

mand. Spenſer. 

To SNEER . . 1. To 
1 


SN O 


1. To ſhow contempt by looks. 
2. To infinnate contempt by covert ex- 


preſſions. . Pope, 
3. To utter with grimace. Congreve. 
4. To thow aukward mirth. atlor. 


SNEER. /. from the verb.] 

1. A lock of contemptyous ridicule, Pope. 

2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. Watts. 
To SNEEZE. v. n. [nie an, Saxon; nieſen, 

Dutch. ] To emit wind audibly by the noſe, 
| : Wiſeman. 
SNEEZE. /. (Hom. the verb.] Emiſſion of 
wind audibly by the noſe. Brown. 
* EZEWORT. l prarmica,. Latin,] A 

nt, 


NET. [Among hunters. ] The fat of a 
cer. 


SNEW. The old preterite of To ſnow. 
To SNIB. v. a. ¶ ſnibbe, Daniſh. To check; 
to nip ; to reprimand, Spenſer. 
SNICK ard Snce. ſ. A combat with knives, 
| Wijeman. 
To SNIVCKER, or Srigger. v. . To laugh 

lily, wantonly, or contemptuouſly, 
To SNIFF. v. n. ¶ ſniffa, Swediſh, ] To draw 


breath . the noſe. Swift, 
To SNUGGLE. v. n. Snigpling is thus per- 
formed: take a ſtrong ſmall hook, tied to 


a ſtring about a yard long; and then into 
one of the holes, where an cel may hide 
herſelf, with the help of a ſhort Nick put 
in your bait 1 if within the ſight 
of it, the cel will bite: pull him out by 
degrees. Walton. 

To SNIP. v. a. [ ſnippen, Dutch.] To cut 
at once with ſeiſſars. 

SNIP. /. from the verb.] | 
1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſars. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſmall ſhred. Wiſ-man. 
3. Aſhare; à ſoack, L'Eftrange. 

SNIPE, /. ¶ ſneppe, German; mixe, Sax. ] 
1. A ſmall ten fowl with a long bill. Floyer. 
2. A fool; a blockhead. Shakeſpeare, 

SNIPPFR. /. — ſnip.] One that ſnips. 

SNIPPET. /. {from ſnip.] A ſmall part; a 

_ ſhare, | Hudibres. 

SNIYSNAP. . Tart dialogue. Pope. 

SNI TE. ſ. [; ira, Saxon. ] A ſnipe Careto. 

To. SNITE. v. 3. [; ny2an, Saxon.] To 
blow the noſe. Grew, 

SNUVEL. /. ¶ ſnevel, German. ] Snot; the 

running of the noſe. 

To SNUVEL. v. n. from the noun. ] 

1. To run at the noſe. 

2. To cry as children. L'Eftrange. 

SNVVELLER. /. [from ſnivel ] A weeper ; 

a weak lamenter. Swift. 

To SNORE. v. . [ ſnorken, Dutch.} To 

ops hard through the noſe, as men 

2 in cep. it ones. common, Stillingfleet, 

SNORE. ſ. |[rnona, 2 Audible reſpi- 

ration of ſteepers through the noſe, Shak. 

To SNORT. v. . { frorcken, Dutch. ] To 


8 N U 


blow through the noſe as a high meuled 
horſe. Jeremiah. 
SNOT. /. [;noze, Saxon; | ſnot, Dutch, ] 
The mucus of the noſe. Swift. 


SNO TTT. a. {from fact.] Full of ſnot. 


SNOUT i 7 D | 1 Arbutbnot. 
7. f utcn. 7 

1. The noſe of a dealt. , Dryden, 

2. The noſe of a man, adm os * 

wift. 

3. The noſe! or end of any hollow = 


SNO'UTED. @. [from ſnour} Having . 


$NOW —＋ 
. nar, Saxon ; ſnee, Dutch. 
The ful D. of 9 frozen —— 
they unite into drops. Locke. Sandys. 
To SNOW. v. n. {rnapan, Sax. ſneeuwen, 
Dutch. ] To bave ſnow fall. 
To SNOW, v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow. 
. Donne; 
SNO'WBALL. /. { ſnow and ball.) A round 
lump of congelated ſnow: Hayward: 
SNO'WBROTH. /. { ſnow and broth; } Very 
cold liquor. are: 


SNO/WDROP. ſ. [ rarciſſoleucoium, Latin. 
An earl lows. [rare 255 
SNOW- WHITE. a. [| frow and whie.] 
White as ſnow, Dryden. 
SNO'WY. 4. [from ſnow.] 
1. White like ſnow. Rowe. 
2 . Abounding with ſnow. Milton. 


SNU8B. 1 from ſnebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or 
_ knubel, à joint of the finger.} A jag; a 
ſnag ; a Knot in wood. . Spenſer; 
To SNUB. v. 4. 
1. To check ; to reprimand. 
2. To mp. 
To SNUB. v. =. ¶ ſaußfen, Dutch. ] To ſob 
with con vulſion. 4 
To SNUDGE. v. x. [ ſziger, Daniſh.] To 
lie idle, cloſe, or Anal 7 . 
SNUFF. /. [f, Dutch, ſoot; ] 
1. Snct, | a 
2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a candle. Don. 
3. A candle almoſt burnt out. Shakeſpeare. 


4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 


after the flame. Addiſon. 
5- Reſcytment expreſſed by ſniſtlng; per- 
ſe reſentment. | L'Eftrange. 

- Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe, 


WES 
To SNUFF. . a. Le Dutch, ] 


1. To draw in breath» Addiſon; 
2. To ſcent. Tickell, 
3. To crop the candle, Taylor. 


To SNUFF. v». . 
1. To ſnort; to draw breath by the noſe. 
2. To ſniſt in contempt. Mal. 

SNU'FFBOX, £ [ {muff and ber.] The box 
in which ſnuff is carried: | Pope. 

INU'FFERS. ſ. [from auf.) The inſtrument 
with which the candle is clipped. * 


— 
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SOA 
To SNU'FFLE. wv. #. I ſnfſelen, Dutch 


To ſpeak through the noſe; to breath ha 

through the _ Dryden. 
To SNUG. v. . [ niger, Dutch.} To lie 

cloſe; to ſnudge. L'Eftr 


SNUG. 2. {from the verb.] 
1. Cloſe ; free from any inconvenience. 
Prior. 
2. Cloſe; out of notice. Swiſt, 
4. Slily or inſidiouſly cloſe. Dryden. 
To SNUGGLE. . #. {from ſung.] To lie 
gloſe ; to lie warm. 
So. ad. IT ha, Sax, foo, Dutch. ] ö 
„Ia like manner, It anſwers to as ei- 


1. 1 

ther preceding or following. 

2. To ſuch a degree. Ben. Jebnſen. 
Milton. 


3. In ſuch a manner. 
Bently. 


4. In the ſame manner. 
„Thus; in this manner, 

Therefore; for this reaſon ; in conſe- 
quence of this. Hammond. 
5. On theſe terms ; noting a conditional 
petition, | Rowe, 
8, Provided that; on condition that. 

Atterlury, 

9. In like manner; noting conceſſion of 

one propoſition and aſſumption of another, 

anſwering to as, - Swift. 

1-. Thus it is; this is the ſtate. Dryden. 
11. At this point; at this time. 


Shakeſpeare. 
22. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. 
Well. Ben. TJobnſcn. 


14. It ſometimes is little more than an ex- 
letive, _ it implics ſome latent or 
urd compariſon. Arbuthnet. 

14, A word of aſſumption ; thus be it. 


Shakeſpeare. 
15. A form of petition, Shakeſpeare. 
16. So ſo, An exclamation after — 
thing done or known. Shakeſpeare. 
17. 4 Indifferently ; not much amiſs 
nor well. | Felton. 
18. So then, Thus then it is that; there- 
fore. Bacen. 

To 3 n. Ir oeian, may” 

1. 0 i ſteeped in moi ure, Shake re. 
2. To enter by degrees into pores, | voy 
3. To drink gluttonoully and intemper- 


ately. Lacke. 
To SOAR. VD. 4, 

1. To macerate in any moiſture; to ſteep ; 

to keep wet till is imbibed ; to 

drench. | Dryden, 

2. To drain; to exhauſt. Bacon. 


SOAP. /. [rape, Sax. ſap Latin]! A ſub- 
— E made LA lixiviam 


of vegetable alkaline aſhes/ and unctuous 
ſubſtance. 


Newtin, 


SOAPBOPLER; /: [ſeep and beil.] One 


whoſe trade is to make ſeap. ., Addiſen. 


So WORT. /. Is a ſpecies of campion. 


To SOAR. v. [ſorare, ltalion.] 


Vol. II. 
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SOC 


1. To fly'aloft ; to tower; to mount 3 
properly to fly without viſible action of the 
wings. | Milton, 
2, To mount intellectually; to tower with 
the mind. | Addiſea. 
3 To rile high. Milton, 


SOAR. /. [fiom the verb.] Towering flight 


ien. 

To SOB. Y. n, [reob, Saxon.] To heave 
audibly with convulſive ſorrow ; to ſigh 
with convuliion. Fairfax 
SOB. / [from the verb.] A convulſive ſigh: 
a convullive act of reſpiration obſtructed by 


ſorrow. : Sævift. 
To SQB, v. 3. To ſoak. A cant word. 
Mor timer. 


1. Temperate, particular 1qUors 
not drunken, ayhor. 


2. Not overpowered by drink. Hooker, 
3- Not mad ; right in the underſtanding, 


SO'BER. a. | ſelrius, Lat. 28 French. 
y in ; 


Dryden. 
4. Regular; calm; free from 3 — 
aſſion. Aldor. 
5. Serious; ſolemn ; grave. Shakeſpeare, 


To SO'BER. v. a. | trom the adjective. ] To 
- make ſober. of 
SO'BERLY. ad. [from ſober ] a 

7. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madneſs, 

3- Temperately ; moderately. 

4. Coolly ; calmly, 
SO'BERNESS. , [from ſober.] 

1. Temperance*in drink. Commen Prayer. 
2. Calmneſs ; freedom from enthuſiaſm; 

coolneſs. | 
SOBRVETY. /. [ ſobrins, Latin.] 

1. Temperance in drink; ſobernefs. 

| Taylor. 

2. Preſent freedom from the power of 

ſtrong liquor. | 

3. General temperazce. Rocker, 

4. Freedom from inordinate paſſion, 


Bacon. 
Locle. 


"IP 
5. Calmneſs ; coolneſs. Dryden, 
6. Seriouſuels : i Denham, 


vity. 

SO'CCAGE. . (oc, French, a plough- 
ſhare.] A tenure of lands for certain *. 
feriour or huſbandry ſervices to be perform 
ed to the lord of the fee. All ſervices due 

for land being knight's ſervice, or ſoccape ; 
ſo that whateveris not knight's ſervice 18 

52 8 _ Cowel, 

SO'CIABLE. a. [| ſcciable, French; ſeria- 
lit, Latin. } | 
1. Fit to be conjoined. Hockey. 
2. Ready to uuite in Stages” 

. ; familiar. Milton, 

4. — to company. Van. 

SO/CIABLENESS. /. { from ſeciable ] 

1. Inclination to company and converſe. 


Mors. 
5 X 2. Freedom 


Di yden. EA 
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mill. 
SOD, /. [| ſeed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 


SOE 


SOI 


2. Freedom of converſation ; good fellow- SOFA. /. [I believe an eaſtern word.] A 


. ſhip. - Hayward. 
SO'CIABLY. ad. [from feciable,) Con ver- 
ſibly; as a companion, Milton, 


SOCIAL. a. | ſecialis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to a general or public in- 
tereſt. Locke, 
2. Eaſy to mix in friendly gaiety. Pope. 
3- Conſiſting in union or converſe with an- 
other. x Milton, 
SO'CIALNESS. /. [from ſocial.] The qua- 
lity of being ſocial, 
SOCV =_—— . | fociete, French; ſecietas, 
. Latin. 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt, 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt ; com- 
munity. Tillotſon, 
3- Company ; converſe. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Partnerſhip ; union on equal * 
f D . 
SOCK. /. | foccus, Lat. roce, Sax. Tocke, 
Dvtch, ] ; 
7. Something put between the foot and 
ſhoe, Bacon. 
2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick actors. 


Milton. 
1 Al ſouchette, 8 4 
J. Any hollow pipe; ollow 
of a candleſtick.” za A er get, Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. Dryden. 
b 7 Any hollow that receives ſomething in- 
4 | 


rted, Bacen. 
SO'CKETCHISEL. ſ. A ſtronger fort of 
chiſels. Maxon. 


SO'CLE. /. [with architects] A flat ſquare 
member, under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſta- 
- 8 vaſes. Bailey. 
CMAN, or Soccager. ſ. | rocarman, 
Sax.] A ſort of — Fa — lends 
and tenements by ſoccage. Corvel, 
SO'COME. ſ. A cuſtom of tenants being 
, obliged to grind their corn at their lord's 
ill Bailey. 


Collins. 


SOD, The preterite of ſcetbe. 


SODA/LITY. J [ ſedalitas, Lat.] A fellow- 
ſhip ; a fraternity. ole paſſ r N 

SO DDEN. [ The partici ve of ſeethe. 
Boiled ; Abe] | — 

To SO'DER. V. d. [ ſouder, French 3 ſou- 
deren, Dutch.] To cement with ſome me- 


Cbapman. 


tallick matter. Iſaiab. 
SO DER. 4 Metallick cement. ier. 
SOE. /. large wooden veſſel with hoops, 
for holding water; a cowl, More, 


SOE'VER, ad. | ſo and ever.] A word 
properly joined with a pronoun or adverb, 
. - as whoſoever; whatſoever ; howſoever. 
| | . Temple. 


— — 7 * with 12 Cuar. 
. [ropr, Sax. Dutch. 
1. Not hard. e . 
2. Not rugged ; not rough. Mattherv. 
3. Ductile; not unchangeable of form. 
Milton, 
4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute; yeild- 
ing. King Charles. 
5. Tender; timorous. Poje. 
6. Mild; gentle; kind; not ſevere, 


Milton. 
7. Meck ; civil z complaiſant. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. Placid; ſtill; eaſy. ilton. 
9. Effeminate ; viciouſly nice. Davies. 
10. Delicate; elegantly tender. Milton. 
11. Weak; ſimple. Glanville, 
12, Gentle; not loud; not rough. _ 
= 
13. Smooth; flowing. Pope. 
14. Not forcible; not violent. Milten, 
SOFT. interj. Hold; ſtop ; not ſo faſt. 


To SO'FTEN. v. a. [from 150 
1. To make ſoft; to make leſs hard. 


Bacon, 


- 2. To intenerate; to make leſs ficrce or ob- 


ſtinate, . Addiſon. 

3. To make eaſy; to compoſe z to make 

placid. Pepe. 

4. To make leſs harſh. . Þryden, 
To SO'FTEN, v. n. 

1. To grow leſs hard, Bacon, 

2+ To grew leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſti- 

nate. 0 Sbaleſpearc. 
SO/FTLY, ad. ¶ from feft.] 

1. Without hardneſs. 

2. Not violently ; not forcibly. Bacon. 


3. Not loudly. Dryden. 

4. Gently; placidly. Dryden. 

8 tendærly. Dryden. 
SO'FTNER. /. {from ſeſt. ] 


1, That which makes ſoft. 

2+. One who palliates, Swift, 
SO'FTNESS. f. [from ſoft.] 

1. The quality of being ſoft. 

2, uality contrary to cls. Pacon. 

3- Mildneſs ; kindneſs, Watts. 

4. Civility ; gentleneſs. Dryden 


. Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. Taylor. 
d. Timorouſoeſs ; pulillanimity,, Grew. 
7. Quality 2 harſhneſs. Bacon. 
8. Facility; gentleneſs ; candour ; eaſi- 
neſs to be a . . Hooker . 


9. Mildneſs ; meekneſs. Waller. ' 


SOHO, interj, A form of calling from a 
— | 

To SOIL. v. 4. [rihan, Sax. ſeuiller, Fr.] 

1. Tofoul ; to dirt; to pollufe; to ſtain; 

to ſally, 4 I Bacon. 

| 1 7 Toe 
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SOL 

a. To dung ; to manure, South, 
$OIL. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Dirt ; ſpot ; pollution ; foulneſs. 
Shakeſpeare 


2. Ground ; carth, conſidered with rela- 
tion to its vegetative qualitics, Bacon. 


3. Land; country. Milton, 
4. Dung; compoſt, Mortimer. 
SOVLINESS. /. [from ſeil.] Stain; foul- 
neſs. 5 — 
SOVLURE. ſ. {from ſeil.] S ; ation. 
1 ( / ] Liban. 


To SO/JOURN. v. . [ ſgourner, French. ] 
To dwell any where for a time; to live as 
not at home; to inhabit as not in a ſettled 
habitation, Donne. 

SO/JOURN. ſ. Hur, French; from the 
verb.] A temporary reſidence; a cafual 
and no ſettled habitation. Milton. 

SO/JOURNER. /. {from ſgoarn,] A tem- 
porary dweller. Milton. 

To SO LACE. v. a. [ ſolacier, old French; 
ſolazzare, Italian; ſolatium, Latin.] To 
comfort; to cheer; to amuſe. ilton, 

To SO'LACE, v. n. To take comfort. 

Shakeſpeare. 


SO'LACE, ſ. [ ſolativm, Lat.] Comfort; 
pleaſure 3 alleviation ; that which gives 
comfort or pleaſure, . Hooker, Milton. 

SOLANDER. ſ. | frulandres, Fr.] A diſ- 
caſc in horſes. Dictionary. 

SOLAR a. [ ſolaire, French; 2 

SOLAR. S ris, Latin.] 

1. Being of the ſun, Beyle. 
2. Belonging to the ſun, Brown. 


3. Born under or in the predominant influ- 
ence of the ſun, Dryden 
4. Meaſured by the ſun, Holder. 
wp; The preterite and participle paſlive 
SOLD. ſ. [ ſouldee, old Fr.] Military pay; 
warlike entertainment. Spenſer. 
S0 LDAN. . [for ſultan.] the emperour 
of the Turks. Milken. 
SO'LDANEL. /. [ſeldarella. Lat.] A plant. 
To SO'LDER. Vs d. [ ſouder, Fr. ſoldare, 
Italian, ſolidare, ' Latin. ] See SopkR. 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of 
metallick cement. Newton. 
2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 
Hooker. 
SO'LDER, /. [from the verb.] Metallick 
cement, Swift. 
SOL'DERER. ſ. [from ſolder.] One 
ſolders or mends. 
SO/LDIER. /. ¶ ſolidarius, low Latin. ] 
1. A fighting man ; a warriour. 
». Ie is generally te N 2 
« 0 mo 
men, as diſtinct from the en. 1 
So LDIERLIRE. A and like. 
SO'LDIERLY. | ; warlike ; te] 
Claren 


litary ; becoming a ſoldier. 


* 


SOL 


SO'LDIERSHIP, . {from ſoldier.] Mili 
character ; Soak ng, wh frvaoy 


coming a ſoldier. Shakeſpeare. 
SO'LDIERY. /. [from Lay 

1. Body of military men; ſoldiers collee- 

tively. Sqviſt, 

2. Soldierſhip ; martial ſkill, Sidney, 
SOLE, /. (em, Latin. 

1. The bottom of the foot, S{akeſpeare. 


2. The foot. — why 
3. The bottom of the ſhoe. Arbuthnot. 
4. The part of any thing that touches the 
ground. Aaron 
5. A kind of ſea - fiſh. Carezv. 
To SOLE. v. a. (from the noun. ] To fur- 
niſh with folcs : as, to ſele a pair of ſhoes, 
Grew. 

SOLE. a. [, old French; ſolus, Latin.] 
i, Single; only. Raltigh. 
2. In law.] Not married, A . 
SO LECISM. ſ. [ovnomuoy's.] Unſitneſs 
of one word to another. Addiſon, 
SOLELT. ad, |from ſole.] Singly only, 


Br own. 
SO'LEMN. a. I ſolemnis, Latin. | 
1. Anniverſary; obſcrved once a year. 
drilling fleet. 
2. Recligiouſly grave. Ilten. 
3. Awful : ſtriking with ſeriouſneſs. 


l Spenſer. 

$i Hoon * aſſectedly ſerious. Swift. 
M 8. 

SOLEMNITY. © J. L from ſolemn.) 


1. Ccremony or rite annually performed, 


Pope. 
2. Religious ceremony. 

3+ Awful ceremony or proceſſion, Bacon, 
4. Manner of acting awfully * 7M 
I . 
8 Gravity ; ſteady ſeriouſneſs. Addiſen, 
. Awful grandeur ; grave ſtatclineſs ; ſo- 
ber dignity. Motten. 
7. A 381 vity. Slaleſſ care. 
SO'LEMNIZA'TION. /. (from ſelemnixe. ] 

The act of ſolemnizing ; celebration. 
cen. 


To SO'LEMNIZE. v. 8. from end 
1. To dignijfy by particular formalites ; 


to celebrate. Hooker. 


>, orm reli once a year. 
2. To perf gioully Tu... 


SO'LEMNLY. ad. [from ſelemn.] 
1. With annual religious ceremonies. 
2. With formal gravity and ſtatclineſs, 


«a 


X | Bacon, 
3. With formal ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 
4. With affected gravity. ryden. 
3. With religious ſeriouſneſs. Swift. 


To SOLVCIT. v. . { ſolicits, Latin, 


1. To importune ; to intreat, ilton, 


2. To call to action; to ſummon ; to a- 
wake; to excite. | 
3- Toimplore ; to aſk. 


Repers. 
Sidney. 
5X3 | 4 "© 


SOL 
4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 
5. To diſturb ; to diſquiet. 


SOLICITATION. / [trom ſolicit. 
1. Importunity ; act of importuning. 


Pore. 
Milton. 


ilton, 
2. Invitation; excitement, _ Locke. 
SOLVCITOR. / [from ſolicit.] 
1. One who petitions for another. 
Addiſon, 
2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 
which is done by attorneys in other courts. 
Bacon. 
SOLTCITOUS, a. [He, Lat.) Anxi- 
- ous; careful; concerned. Taylor, Clarendon. 
SOLVCITOUSLY, ad. [from ſolicitous.] 
Anxiouſly ; carefully. Beyle. 
r / elicitudo, Lat.] Anxi- 
ety ; carefulneſs. + Tilhotſen. 
SOLFCITRESS. ſ. Feminine of 3 
A woman who petitions for another. 
Dryden. 
50 LID. a. [| folidvs, Latin; ſolide, French. ] 
1. Not liquid ; not fluid. Milton. 
2. Not hollow ; full of matter; compact; 


denſe. Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical Snchiions. | 
1 | c Arbuthnot, 
4. Strong; firm, Addiſon, 
8 Sound z not weakly, Wai 
Real; not empty; true; not fallaci- 
ous. King Charles, 
7. Not light; not ſuperficial; grave; pro- 
found. | Dryden. 


* SO'LID. . [ In phyſick.] The part con- 
taining the fluids. Arbuthnet, 
SOLVFDITY. / [from ſ9/id.] 
1. Fulneſs of matter; not hollowneſs. 


2, Firmneſs; hardneſs; compactneſs; den- 


fity HJ "dard . 
+ Tv z not fallatiouſneſs ; intellectual 
h ; certainty. Addiſon, Prior, 


SO/LIDLY, d. [from ſ#id.] 
1. Firmly; denſely; compaRtly, 


2. Truly; on good ground. Dighy. 
SO'LIDNESS. ſ. [from ſolid. ] Solidity; 
firmneſs ; denſity. Hoco /. 


LIDU'NGULOUS. 4. | folidus and ungu- 
705 — Walo. * wh 
soLITTDIAN /. [ folvs and fides, Latin.] 

One who ſuppoſes only faith, not works, 
"neceſſary to juſtification. Hammond. 
_ SOLVLOQUY. / ( /e and 7oquer, Latin.] 

A diſcourſe made by one in ſolitude to him- 

ſelf. | Prior. 
SO'LIPEDE. ſ. [ folrs and pede, Latin.] An 


animal whoſe feet are not cloven. 


rewn, 
SOLITAIRE. /. C foltaire, French.] | 
1. A recluſe; a hermit. Pope, 


2. An ornament for the neck. 
SO'LITARILY. ad. [from ſolitary,) In 
ſolitude; with lonelineſs ; without com- 

pany. | Mic. 


SOL 


SO'LITARINESS, f. from abe. S- 
3 a 
D 


litude ; forbearande of company; habitual 
retirement. Donne. 
SO'LITARY, a. [ ſolitaire, Fr. ſolita / ius, 
Latin.] 
1. Living alone; not having company. 
Milton. Dryden. 


2. Retired; remote from 3 
ba eſpeare, 
3- Gloomy ; diſmal, Jeb. 


4. Single. 8 Brown. 


SO'LITARY. /. [from the adjeftive.] One 


that lives alone; an hermit. Pope, 

SOLITUDE. / f 22 Latin.] 
1. Lonely lite; ſtate of being alone. Bacon. 
2. A lonely place; a deſert. 5 
SO'LLAR. /. { ſolarium, low Lat. ] A 8. 
er. 


SO'L.O, ſ. ¶Italian.] A tune played by 2 
ſingle inſtrument. E 
SO'LOMON's Leaf. ſ. A plant. 
n Seal. ſ. ¶ polygonatum, Lat.] 

ant. 
SO/LSTICE. J. ¶ folfitium, Latin.] 
1. The point beyond which the fun does 
not go; the tropical point ; the point at 
which the day is longeſt in Summer, or 
ſhorteſt in Winter. | 
2. It is taken of iiſelf commonly for the 
Summer ſolſtice, Brown. 
SOLSTTI'TIAL. a. from ſo/flice.] 
t. Belonging to the ſalſtice, Brown. 
2. Happening at the ſolſtice. Philips. 
SO'LVIBLE. a. [from ſolve.] Poſſible to 
be cleared by reaſon or inquiry, Hale. 
SO'LUBLE. a. [ ſelnbilis, Lat.] Capable of 
diſſolution or ſeparation of parts. 
| , 1 Arbuthnot, 
SOLUBVLITY, /. [from ſoluble,} Suſcep- 
tiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. Clanville. 


To SOLVE. v. a. [ ſolvo, Lat.] To clear; 
to explain; to untie an 1 ual knot. 
Phy | Tickell, 


$O'LVENCY. / [from ſelvent.] Ability to 


pax. | 
SOLVENT. a. [ ſolvens, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power to cauſe diſſolution. 


Boyle, 

2. Able to pay debts contracted., ? 
SO'LUND-GOOSE. . A fowl in bigneſs 
and feather very like a tame gooſe, but his 
bill longer ; his wings alſo much longer. 
Green. Cleaveland, 

SOLU'TION. /. | folutio, Latin.] 

1. Diſruption ; breach; disjunction; ſe- 


paration. Bacon. 
2. Matter diſſolved ; that which contains 
any thing diſſolved. Arbutbnot. 


. Reſolution of a doubt ; removal of an 
ntelleftual difficulty. 7 Milton. 


SO'LUTIVE. a. [from ſolve, Lat.] Laxa- 
_ tivez cauſing jon. Bacon. 
„ SOMA- 
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SOM 


SOMATO'LOGY. , [75/48 and Mie] 
The doctrine of bodies. 

SOME. A termination of many adjectives, 
which denote quality or property of any 
thing; as gameſome, [ ſaam, Dutch, ] 

SOME. 

Dutch. ] : 

1. More or leſs, noting an indeterminate 

quantity. Raleigh. 


' 2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 


number. Bacon. 
4. Certain perſons, Some is often uſed ab- 
ſolutely for 8 Daniel. 
4. Some is oppoſed to ſome, or to off ers. 
Spenſer. 
5. One ; any without determining Kn. 


Milton. 

SO MEBO DT. /. [ſame and body.] | 
1. One; not nobody; a indiſcrimi- 
nate and undetermined. Bacon. 
2. A perſon of conſideration. Atts. 


SO'MEDEAL. ad. [rumoeal, Sax. ] In ſome 


degree. Spenſer. 
SO'MERSAULT. Je. (Sommer, a Lan, 
SQ'MERSET. and ſau/t, French, a 


leap.) A leap by which a jumper throws 
Hina from a beam, and turns over his 


head. | 
SOMEHOW. 2. [| ſome and bew. “] One 
way or other, C 


SO'METHING. /. [prum#1nx, Saxon, ] 
1. Not nothing, though it appears not 
what ; a thing indeterminate. Pope. 


2. More or leſs. P Spe. 
3. Part. Watts. 
4. Diſtance not DS are. 


$SO'METHING. d. In ſome degree. le. 
SO'METIME. ad. [ ſome and * — 
formerly. | Shakeſpeare. 

SO'MET|[MES. ad. | ſome and times, 
1. Not never ; now z at one 
time or other. Taylor. 
2. At one time, oppoſed to ſometimes, or to 
another time. Burnet, 
SO'ME WHAT. /. [ ſome and what.) 
1. Something ; not nothing, though it be 
uncertain what. | terbury. 
2. More or leſs. Grew. 
** Part greater or leſs. Dryden. 
SO'MEWHAT. ad. In ſome degree. Dryden, 
: — 5 


SOMEWHERE. ad. { ſome and 
In one place or other; not nowhere. 


Newton, 
SO'MEWHILE. /. [ ſome and while,] Once; 
MNIFEROUS [ ſomnifer l 
$0 my ” fer, 
8 procuring Py ſo 
ous ; dormitive. 2 
SOMNVTFICK. 2. [ ſomnzs and funde, Lat.] 


a, [rom, ſum, Sax. ſom, ſommig, 


$00 


SON, ſ. [| ſunus, Gothick; runa, Saxon; 
ſobn, German; ſon, Swedith ; fone, Dutch; 
ſyn, Sclavonian. | 
x. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother Shakeſpeare, 
2. Deſcendant however diſtant. Tatak, 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man. 
Shakeſpeore. 
4- Native of a count: y. Pete. 
5. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 
Marthery. 
6. ProduQt of any thing. Brown. 
| 7: In ſcripture, ſon; of pride, and ſons of 
ight, denoting tome quality. 
SON-IN-LAW. ſ. One married to one's 
daughter. Dryden. 
SO'NSHIP. /. [from for. Filiation. 
| | | Decay of Piet. 
388 , . IItalian.] A a. Prior. 
SONG. ſ. [from xe; ungen, Saxon. 
I. 405 thing modulated in the utterance. 


A be ONTO OE" | h M. ut I". 
2. A poem to by the voice ; 
a ballad. | hate ſpeare. 
J. A poem; lay; ſtrain, ryden, 
4. Poetry ; poeſy. Poe. 

Notes of birds. | 4 

» An old Sons, A trifle. are, 


SO'NGISH a. (from ing.] Containiny 
ſongs ; conſiſting of ſongs. Dryder. 
SO'NGSTER. /. from ſong. ] A ſinger. 
ow:l, 
SO'NGSTRESS. /. from fang.] A female 
ſinger. Thomſon. 
SONNET. F. | ſonnet, French; ſonne:to, 
Italian. 
1. A (hort poem conſiſting of fourtcen 
lines, of which the rhymes are adjuſted 
by a particular rule, It has not been uſed 
by any man of eminence ſince A7ilrgr. 
2. Aſmall poem. Shakeſpeare, 
SONNETTFER. f. | ſornetier, Fr. from 
onnet,] A ſmall poet, in contempt. Dryden, 
NVFEROUS, 4. {| ſorus and fero, Lat.] 
Giving or bringing ſound. Derlam. 
SONORUFICK. 4. { ſo:ar0u; and facto, Lat.] 
Prodvcing ſound. Witt. 
SONO'RQUS. 2. [ ſozorus, Latin, ] 
1. Loud ſounding; giving loud or ſhrill 


ſound. Milton. 
2. High ſounding ; magnificent of ſound, 


a Addiſon, 
SONO'RQUSLY. ad. from fonorovs ] With 
high ſound ; with magnificence of found, 
SONO/ROUSNESS, F. [from ſenorus.] 
1. The quality of giving found, Boyle. 
2. Magnificenee of ſound. 

SOON. ad. {[rona, Saxon ; ſaen, Dutch, ] 
1. Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after 
any time aſſigned. Dryder.. 
». Farly ; before any time ſuppoſed: ap- 
poſed to late. Bacon. 
J. Readily; 
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, so HC. ſ. [ Perſian.] The —_— of 


WK” 

Readily ; willing! Addiſon. 

4 Soon «4g — E xodus. 

oy N iy ad, (from ſoon. Quickly; 
i 


SO/OP PBEARY. / [ ſapindus, Lat.] 4 plant. 


SOOT. , [or, Sax. ſoot, Iſlandick; ſaet, 
Dutch. ,ndenſed or embodied ſmoke. 

 Haowel. 

SOO/TED. a. [from ſoot. ] Smeared, ma- 

nured, or covercd with ſoot. Mertimer. 

SO'OTERKIN. ſ. A kind of falſe birth 

fabled to be produced by the Dutch women 


from ſitting over their ſtoves. Swift, 
SOOTH. / [po5, Saxon.) Truth; reality. 
Shakeſpeare 


SOOTH. 4. [798, Saxon, ] * 
lightful. ilton. 
To SOO'TH, v. @, ze rodian, Saxon, ] 
1, To flatter ; to pleaſe. 5 
2. To calm; to ſoften; to * 


3. To to pleaſe. Dryden. 
SOOTHER, 17 ſeeth.] A flatterer; 
one who gains by blandiſhments. 


Sha 
To SOOTHSA'Y, v. 1. [| ſooth ind fy.) - 
Io predict; to foretell. 
SOOTHSA'YER, | [from ſoothſ 5. A 
foreteller ; a predicter; a prognoſticator. 
Shakeſpeare. 
$OO/TINESS. /. [from footy, ] The — 
of being ſooty. 
SOO'TY. a. [from ſoor.] 
1. Breeding ſoot. Milton, 


2. Conſiſting of foot. Wilkins, 
10 71155 y * ; duſky. * * lion. 
| Saxon 175 „Dut 
f 2 thing ficeped y ts to be eaten. 


Dryden, 
2. Any thing given to pacify. Swift, 
To SOP. v. 4. To ſteep in liquor. 
SOPE. ſ. See Soar, 
SOPH. 15 [from ſephifta, Latin.) A young 
man who has been two years at the uni- 
ver ſi Pope, 


Perſia. 


SO/PHISM, biſma, Lat.] A Ella. 
cious arguiven 1 2 i 1 
ae 


SO'PHIST. 45 [ ſepbiſta, Lat.] A — 
505 TN [ [econ F . 
HIST ER. e, Fren 
1. A ape f. ſubtle; an art- 


ful but inſidious * — 
2. A profeſſor of phi Ellofopby ; a * 
Hec her, 


9 Rs a. [ 426 iftique, Fr. from 
Z. ] Fallaciouſly ſubtle; 1 de- 


SOPHI'STICALLY. ad. [from b. Vol) | 
[from ſe 5515 


With fallacious ſubtilty, 


SOR 


To SOPHI'STICATE. v. 2. [| ſephifliguer, 
Fr. from 1755 .] To adulterate; to cor- 
rupt with ig ſpurious. 

Shakeſpeare. Boyle. 

SOPHI'STICATE. part. a. [from the verb.] 
Adulterate ; not genuine. Glanullle, 

SOPHISTICA/TION. J- | ſophiſtication, Fr.) 
Adulteration ; not 1400 8. Glanville, 

SOPHISTICA/TOR. 1 [ 4 Kis biſlicate.] 
Adulterator ; one dikes not 

genuine. 

SO'PHISTRY. /. [from ſept B.] Fallacious 

ratiocination. Sidney. 

ay nnr v. . ¶ ſeforo, Lat.] To 
ay aſleep 

SOPORTF EROS. and ſero.] 

Productive of ſleep ; 2 — wh 
tick ; opiate. Bacon, 

SOPORY! EROUSNESS. I ſeporife- 
reus.] The quality of ls ing deer 

SOPORVFICK. a. [ ſoper an facie.] Cauſ- 

ing ſleep ; opiate ; _narcotick. Lecke. 

SO/PPER, /. {from ſep.] One that ſteeps 
any thing in liquour. 

SO'RBILE. a. {from 2 Lat.] That 

. be drunk or ſip 

SORHTTION. /, [ je wh. Lat.] The act 
of drinking or ſipp 

SORBS, TR [ wg Ta. The berries of 

the ſo ervicetree. 

SO'RCER ER. J. L forcier, Fr.] A conjurer; 

an enchanter; a magician, Shakeſpeare. 

SOR'CERESS. ſ. [female of forcerer.] A 


female magician ; an enchantreſs. Bacor. 

SO'RCERY. ſ. Magick; enchantment ; 

Fs... ox 14 7. 5 

from ward. Tu 

— ( J ] Sb re. 
SO'RDES. ſ. [ Latin.] Foulneſs; dregs. 

Woodward, 

SO'RDET. fe L fourdine, French] for- 

SO'RDINE. dina, Italian. ] A ſmall pipe 


put into the mouth of a trumpet. _ 
SO@'RDID. a. { ſordidus, Latin. 

1. Foul; grofs; filthy * 

2. [Seraide, French 4 face , ir 5 

mean; vile; baſe. South. 
2. Covetous ; niggardly. Denham. 
SO'RDIDLY. ad. [from ] Meanly ; 

poorly; covetouſ 
SO RDIDNEss. |. {from ſordid. ] 

1. Meanneſs ; AS 

2. Naſtineſs ; not neatneſs. Ray. 
SORE. worth Iran, Sax.} A place tender and 

inful ; a place excoriated ; an ulcer. 


Bentley, 
SORE. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. Tender to the touch, Locke. 
2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. 
Tillotſon, 

3. Violent with pain; afflitively vehe- 
ment. Common Prayer. 
4. Criminal. Shakeſpeare, 
SORE, 


SOR 


SORF. ad. With painful or dangerous ve- | 


Common 3 
[Triſh and Scottiſh.] A 
SORN, kind of arbitrary exaction 
or ſer vile tenure, formerly in Scotland, as 
Iikewiſe in Ireland ; whenever a chicftain 
had a mind to revel, he came down pag 
the tenants with his followers, and live 
on free quarters. When a perſon obtrudes 
| himſelf upon another, for bed and bod, 
he is ſaid to ſorn. Backias 
SO REL. /. The buck is callgd the firſt year 
a fawn ; the third a ſerel. Shakeſpeare. 
$O'RELY. ad. from ſore. ] 
1. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. 
Shakeſ; karre. 
2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
SO'RENESS. /. [from ſore.] Tenderneſs 
of a hurt. Temple. 
SORV TES. ,. [ -wgelrn;, properly an heap. ] 
An argument where one propoſition is ac- 
cumulated on another. Watts, 


hemence. 
SO'REHON, : 7. 


SORORICIDE. ſ. | foror and cædo.] The 
murder of a 11 er. 

SORRAGE. /. The blades of green wheat 
or harl Di. 

SO'RRA NCE. . [In farriery.) Any diſeaſe 
or force in horſes, Dies. 


SO'RREL F. (rune, Sax. ſorel. French.] 
A plant-like dock, but having an acid taſte, 


Miller. 
SO'RRILY. ad. [from ſorry.) Meanl 


poorly ; deſpicably; wretchedly ; pitiab V. 


Sidney. 
SO'RRINESS. ſ. [from ſorry F. 
wretchedneſs; a ; deſpicableneſs. 


SORROW, /. [eg. Daniſh. F Grief ; 
pain for ſomething paltz ſadneſs ; mourn- 
ing. Milton. 
To SO'RROW, v. . [ronx:ian, Sax.] To 
grieve ; to be ſad ; to be dejeted. Dilton. 
SORROWED. . {from ſorrow.) Accom- 
nied with ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 
 SO'RROWEUL. a. | forrw and full. 
I. os Fa ſomething paſt ; —_— z 


2 Debby ſerious. 1 Samuel. 
5 Expreſſing grief; accompanied with 
ief. 
SO'RRY. a. [rantz, Saxon.] 
1. Grieved for ſomething paſt. Swift. 
2. Vile; worthleſs; vexatious. 
OTE Miken, 
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A compa knot of 
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” Rom. 21. . 


- Shak. - 


SOU 


A bot. 
A pair; a ſet. 
To SORT. v. a. { ſortiri, Latin.] 
1. To ſeparate into diſtin and proper 
claſſes, coker. 
2. To reduce to order from a ſtate of con- 


Shake peare. 


iltens 


fuſion. | * r 
3. To conjoin ; to put together in diſtri- 
bution. Dawies. 


4. To cull ; to chuſe ; to ſelect. Chapman, 
To SORT. v. n. x 


1. Tobe joined with others of the ſame 


ſpecies, Wao:dward. 
2. To conſort ; to join. Bacon, 
3+ To ſuit; to fit, Pope, 
4. To terminate; to iſſue, Bacon. 

To have ſucceſs. Abbot, 


+ To fall out. „ N 
SO"R TANCE. ſ. [from ſort.] Suitableneſs ; 
SORTILEGE. [. [ LT The 

ortiſigium The 
act of drawin A N N f 
SO'RTMENT. 6 [from ſore.) 
1. The act of forting ; Fe bution, 
2. A parcel ſorted or diſtributed. 
To SOSS. . . [A cant word.] Toffall 
at once into a chair. Swift. 
mn ſ. (ror, Saxon; ſo:, Dutch. | 
A blockhead; a gull i ignorant ſtupid fel- 
how z a dolt. South, 
2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. Reſcom. 
To SOT, . a. To Los ond, to beſot. Dryden. 


To SOT, v. u. ple to ſtupidity, 
SO'TTISH. a. [ N obs 1 
1. Dull; ſtupid; ala in fatuate; 
doltiſh. Hayzua: vx 
2. Dull with intemperance. 
SO/TTISHLY. ad. {from ſortiſþ.] stupid. 
ly; dully; ſenſcleſsly. Bentley. 
SO/TTISHNESS. [from ſortiſh.] Du [- 
neſs; ſtupidity ; inſenſibility, South, 


SO'VEREIT N. a. { fouverain, French. ] 
1. Supreme in power; having no ſuperi- 


our. Dryden. 
2. Supremely efficacious. Hooker, 
SO'VEREIG 743 Sup reme lord. Dryden. 
SO'VEREIGNL al. — 2 ] 
Supremely ; in the higheſt degr le, 
SOVEREIGNTY. [ ere, "ber 
Supremacy ; hig place; higheſt degr«c 
of excellence. Davies. 


SOUGH. /. [from ſous, Fr.] A ſubterra- 


8 nh The preterite and participle we 


8 N FY fel =” * 
kon; , Dutch 

. — and immortal ſpirit of 

* avi + 


' 2. Vital principle, Shakeſpec c. 
* « Ihr err 


4+ Tateriour power, Shot iy 


Fe, 


3. A 


80 


8. A familiar appellation expreſſing the 
qualitics of the mind. Warts. 
6. Human being. Addiſon. 
7. Active power. Dryden. 
8. Spirit; fire ; grandeur of mind. 
9. Intelligent: being in general Milton. 
SOU'LED. a. [from ſout.| Furniſhed with 


mind, Dryden. 
SOU'/LLESS. a, [from ſau/.] Mean; low ; 
ſpiritleſs, Shakeſpeare. 


SOU'LSHOT, Ff. | ſoul and et.] Some- 
thing paid for a ſou.'s requiem among the 
Romaniſts. Ayliffe. 

SOUND. @. [rund, Saxon. ] 
1. Healthy; hearty ; not morbid. Dryden. 
2. Right, not erroneous, Hooker, 
3. Stout; ſtrong ; luſty. Abbot. 
4 Valid; not failing. 3 nh 
5. Faſt; hearty, | ilton. 

SOUND. ad. Soundly; heartily ; com- 
pletely faſt. Spenſer, 

SOUND. /. ¶ ſende, French.] A ſhallow fea, 
ſuch as may be ſounded, 

f Camden Ben. Fobnſon, 

SOUND. ſ. [ fonde, Fr.] A probe, an in- 
ſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to feel what 
is out of reach of the fingers, Sharp. 

To SOUND. v. a. 
1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try 
depth. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To try; to examine. Aaddiſen. 

To SOUND. v. n. To try with the ſound- 
ing line. Act. Locke. 

SOUND. f. The cuttle fiſh, Ainſworth. 

SOUND. { ſenus, Latin. | 
1. Any thing audible ; a noiſe ; that which 
is perceived by the ear. 
2. Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to m—_— 

- ke, 


To SOUND, v. s. 
1. To make a noiſe ; toemit a noiſe. Milt. 
2. To cxhibit by likencſs of ſound. 


Shake re. Ben. . 
To SOUND. V. 4. 7 oor 


1. To cauſe to make a noiſe ;z to play on. 
ilton, 

2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. Wal. 
. To celebrate by ſound. Milton. 


Board which propagates the in or- 
SOUNDING, „ [from sd] Sensus; 
„ Os us 

havinga magnificent ſound. 


1. Healthily 2 a 
utly 


2. Luſtily ; z * | 


3. Truly; rightly. 
e. 
N [from 4 

1. Health; 4 rom } 
2. Truth; rectitude; ineorrupt ſtate. . 


Swift, 


; Heiker, | 


Bacon. 


Lecle. 
Shakeſpeare. 


sou 


3. Strength; ſolidity. Healer. 
SOUP. /. ol » French.] Strong decoc- 
tion of tor the table. Swift, 
SOUR, , Gun, Saxon.}, | 
1 Acid; auſtere ; pungent on the palate 


with aſtringency. - Dryden, 
2. Harth of temper ; crabbed ; peevith. 


Tatler, 

3- Afflictive; painful. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Expreſling diſcontent, wry 
SOUR. /. [from the adjective.] Acid ſub- 
ſtance, | Spenſer, 


To SOUR. v. 4. 


1. To make acid. Dec Fiety. Dryden, 
2. To make harſh, vo 1 — 


J- To make uneaſy; to make leſs pleaſ- 


g. Dryden. 

4. To make diſcontented, Shakeſpeare 
To SOUR. v. n, ; \ 
1. To become acid. Arbutbnot. 


2. To grow iſh or crabbed. Addi 
SOURCE. , [ 2 French. = 


1, Spring; tountain ; h _ 
2, Original ; firſt courſe. Milton. 
3- Firſt producer, Waller 


SO'URISH. a. {from ſeur.] Somewhat four, 


* Beyle. 

SO URL. ad. [from ſaur.] 5 
1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. Dryden. 


SO'URNESS. ſ. [from ſour.] ‚ 
1. Acidity; auſtercneſs of taſte. Denham. 
2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper. | 
c Addiſon, 


SO'URSOP. / Cuſtard-apple. 
SOUS. /. { ſol, French.j A ſmall denomi- 
nation of money 
SOUSE. / [ ſent, ſalt. Dutch. ] 
1. Pickle made of ſalt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in a ſalt pic- 
kle, | ; Tuſſ.r. 
To SOUSE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To parboil, and ſteep in pickle. Pope. 
2. To throw into water. Shakeſpeare. 
To SOUSE. v. #. To fall as a bird on its 
prey. N Dryden. 
To SQUSE. v. 2. To ſtrike with ſudden 
violence, as a bird ſtrikes his prey. Sbal. 


SOUSE, ad. With ſudden violence, A low 


word. 
SO'UTERRAIN. ſ. [ ſouterrain, French.] 
A grotto or cayern in the ground. | 
dong ras, gez bod, BO" 
4 , on 3 » teh. 
1. The part where the 4121 us at ou 
_ Bacon. 


- iu The fue regians of the glabe. 


Miller, + 
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To SOW. v. a, For ſeo, 


* 


8 Oo W 


1. Toward the ſouth. Shaheſpeare. 
2. From the ſouth. acon. 
SO/'UTHING. . {from the noun. ] Going 


toward the ſouth. . 
SOUTHEA'ST. f [ ſouth and caft.] The 


point between the caſt and ſouth. Bacon, 
SO'UTHERLY. «a. | from ſouth. } 
1. Belonging to any of the points denomi- 


nated from the ſouth ; not abſolutely ſou- 
2. Lying toward the ſouth. Graunt. 
3. Coming from about the ſouth. Shakeſp. 
SOUTHERN. «. [1 uepne, Saxon; from 


outh, 

1 Aba ag to the ſouth ; meridional, 
Shakeſpeare. 

2+ Lying toward the ſouth. 
3. Coming from the ſouth, Dryden. 
SOUTHERN WOOD. F. [ru%ennyuvu, 
Saxon. ] This plant agrees in moſt parts 
with the wormwood. il 


toward the ſouth, Milton. 
SO'UTHSAY. /. [properly fetten Pre- 
diction. penſer. 


To SO'UTHSAY, v. . [See Soorus AY. ] 


To predict. en. 
SOUTHSAY'ER. /. [properly ſcorbſayer.] 
A predicter. 
SO'UTHWARD, ad. [from ſoutb.] To- 
ward the ſouth. Raleigh. 
SOUTH WE'ST, F. [ fouth and weft. ] Paint 
between the ſouth and weſt. Bacon, 
SOUYVENANCE, . (French.] Remem- 
brance; memory. penſer. 
SOW, /. [rugn, Sax. ſoeg. ſourove, Dutch. ] 
1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 


Dryden. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead, _w— 


3. An infet ; a millepede. 


$0" WBREAD. /. [cyclamen, Latin.] A | 


plant. 

To SOW. v. n. [rajzan, Saxon; ſacyen, 
Dutch.] Jo ſcatter ſeed in order to 4 
veſt. Leviticus. 

To SOW, v. a. part. pall. ſexon. 

1. To ſcatter in the ground in order to 
growth. ; Bacon, 
2. To ſpread; to propagate, Milten. 
3. To impregnate or ſtock with ſced. Iſa. 
4. To beſprinkle. Milan. 


10 SOWCE. v. a. To throw into the wa- 


ter. L'Eftrange. 
SO'WER. /. e 
1, He that ſprinkles the ſeed. Maut betu. 
2, A ſcatterer. Hakexwill. 
F 9 A breeder ; a promoter, Bacon. 


WINS. /. Flummery, ſomewhat ſoured 
and made of oatmeal. | Sꝛviſt. 


To SOWL. v. a, To pull by the cars. 


p Naleſpcare. 
zo WN. The participle of ſow. ©* 
Vol. II. 


red. 
| „ SPADVULLE. /. | {padille, or cſpadille 
SO'UTHMOST, a, {from ſouth. ] Fartheſt AC, ſpadille, 


SPA 


$0 WTHISTLE. ſ. A weed. Bacon 
SPAAD. . A kind of mineral. Vecdward. 
SPACE. /. | ſpatium, Latin: ] 


1. Room; local extenſion. Locke, 
2. Any quantity of place. Burnet. 
3. Quantity of time. Wilkins, 
4. A ſmall time; a while, Spenſer, 


SPA'CIOUS, 2. | fpacievx, Fr. ſpatioſus, 
Latin.] Wide; extenſive; roomy ; not 
narrow, Cauley 

SPA'CIOUSNESS. from ſpacious. ] Roomi- 
neſs ; _ extcnlion. 1 A 

SPA'DDLE. ſ. [diminutive of ſpade. 
little fade. 7 Mortimer. 

SPADE. /. [ynat, Saxon; ſpade, Dutch. 
1. The inſtrument of digging, Brown. 
2. A deer three years old. Ainſworth, 
3. A ſuit of cards. 

* a, | ſpadicens, _ 


rown., 


Fr. 

The ace of ſpades at ombre. , 
= TR a. { ſpagyricus, Lat.] Chy- 

mical. 
SPA'GYRIST, /. A chymiſt. Boyle, 
SPAKE. The old preterite of ſpeak. Milton, 
SPALL. ſ. Iule. French. 

A &. 

SPALT, or Set ſ. A white, ſoaly, ſhin- 

ing ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the 

fuſion of metals. Bailey. 
SPAN. /. [rnan, henne, Saxon; ſp.nma, 

Italian ; ſpan, Dutch. ] 

1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb 

to the end of the little finger extended, 

6 Folders 

2. Any ſhort duration, Waller, 
To SPAN. v. 4. 

1. To meaſure by the hand extended. 


| Tickell, 

2. To meaſure. Herbert, 
SPAN. The preterite of ſpin. Drayton. 
SPA'NCOUNTER, 7 / | from ſpan, coun- 
SPA'NFARTHING, S ter, and farthing,] 


A play at which money is thrown within a 
ſpan or mark. Donne, 


SPA'NGLE. ſ. [ ange, German, a locket. 
1. A ſmall Poe boſs of ſhining —. 
2. Any thing ſparkling and r 

lanville. 


To SPA\NGLE. v. a. from the noun.] To 
beſprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining bodies, 


Donne, 

SPA'/NIEL. T \hiſpanielns. Latin. . 
1. A dog dd 2 in the a, remark- 
able for ſagacity and obedience. Dryden. 
2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow. mo. 
Te SPA/NIEL. v. . from the noun. ] To 
fawn on; to play the ſpaniel. pe 

SPANISH Broom. ſ. A plant fo called. 
SPANISH Nur. . | fhyrinchium, *. 
, Jer. 


A pla ö 
D. nham, 
SPA'Ns 


nt. 
SPA'NKER, C A ſmall ein. 
5 


* 


SPA SPA 


SPA'NNER, / The lock of a fuſee or 3. Any thing vivid or ative. Shakeſpeare, 
iran, (© Howel, 4. A lively ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. 


Colliers 
1. Marcaſite. Newton, To SPARK. v. . [from the n To 
2. A {mall beam; the bar of a gate. emit particles of fire ; to ſparkle. Spenſer. 
To SPAR. v. =. To fight with preluſive SPA/RKFUL. 2. ¶ ſpark and full.] 


Lively; 

ſtrokes. \ briſk; airy. Camden. 
To SPAR. v. a. [rpannan, Saxon; ſper- SPAR KISH, 4. [from ſpark.) | 

ren, German.] To ſhut; to cloſe ; to bar. 1. Airy; gay. Walſh. 


Shakeſpeare. Spenſer, 2. Showy ; well dreſſed ; fine, L'Eftr 
SPA/RABLE. /. ["Pappan. Saxon, to faſ- SPARKLE. a. {from ſpark.] 


ten.] Small nails. 1. A ſpark ; a ſmall particle of fire. 
SPA'RADRAP. /. [In pharmacy.] A eere- 


Dryden. 
cloth. Wiſeman, 2. Any luminous particle. 

To SPARE. v. a. [rpannan, Sax. ſpaeren, Hooker. Davies, Pope. 

Dutch; eſpargner, French, ] To SPARKLE. v. n. [from the noun, ] 

1. To uſe frugally; not to waſtez not to 1. To *mit ſparks. 

. conſume. | Milton. 2. "To iſſue in ſparks, Milton, 
2. To have unemployed ; to ſave for any 3. To ſhine; to glitter. . Wat, 
particular uſe, Knolles, SPA/RKLINGLY, ad. [from ſparkling. ] 
3- To do without ; to loſe willingly. With vivid and twinkling luſtre. | Beyle. 

Ben. Johnſon. SPARK LINGNESS. ſ. [from ſparkling. ] 

4. To omit ; to forhear, Dryden. Vivid and twinkling luſtre, Boyle, 

5. To uſe tenderly ; to forbear; to treat SPA'RROW, ſ. [rpeanpa, Saxon.] A ſmall 

with pity. | Common Prayer. bird. Watts. 

6. To grant ; to allow ; to indulge. SPARROWHAWK. or Sparbawh. if: 
Roſcommon, {[xrp*ahaxoc, Saxon. ] The female of 


7. To forbear to inflict or impoſe. Dryden. muſket hawk. 

To SPARE. v. n. SPA/RROWGRASS. ſ. [Corrupted from 
1. To live frugally; to be parſimonious ; aſparagus.] ing. 
to be not liberal. , Orvay, SPA RRY. a. [from ſpar.) Conſiſting of 
2. To forhear ; to de ſcrupulous. Knolles, ſpar. Moedebard. 
3. To uſe mercy ; to forgive; to be tender. SPASM. ſ. [omarya.] Con vulſion; violent 
f Bacon, and involuntary contraction. Arbuthner. 

a SPARE. a. 


SPA'SMODICK. a. | ſpaſmedique, French. 
1. Scanty; not abundant z parſimonious. Convulſive. ; 


Pacon, SPAT, The preterite of ſpir. Goſpel. 
. - 2. Superſſuous; unwanted, Bacen. SAT. ſ. The young of ſhell-fiſh. Weoogro. 
3. Lean; wanting fleſh ; macilent. To SPA'TIATE. v. 3. | ſpatier, Lat.] To 
Milton. rove; to range; to ramble at large. 

SPARE. /. [ſram the verb.] Par ſimony; | Bentley, 
frugal uſe ; huſbandry. Bacon, To SPA!TTER. v. a, | par, fpit, Saxon. ] 
SPA'RER. /. [from ſpare. One who avoids 1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thing of- 
Apence Netto-. fonſive. Addiſon. 


SpA REA IR. /. [ ſpare and rib.) Some part 2. To throw out any thing offenſive. 


cut oft from the vis. Shakeſpeare. 
SPARGEFA'CTION. F. arge, Latin.] 3. To aſperſe; to defame. | 

The act ot ſprinkling. To SPA'T TER. v. x. To ſpit; to ſputter 
S$PA'/RING. 4. from 2.4 as at any thing nauſcous taken into the 


1. Scarce ; os? Bacon. 3 mo RDASHES. /. 6 440. 
2. Scanty; not plentiful. Pope. SPA S. ſ. | ſpatrer and daſb. 
3. 1 — not liberal. Dryden Coverings for the legs by which the wet is 

.SPA/RINGLY. ad. [from ſparing. ] kept off. | | 
1. Not abundantly. ' Bacon, *SPA'TLING Poppy. ſ. White behen. A 
2. Frugally; parſimonioully ; notlaviſhly, plant. Nfiller. 

Heyward, SPA TULA. ſ. A ſpattle or flice, uſed b 

3. With abſtinence. Arterbury. © apothecaries and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſ- 
4. Not with great frequeney. Atrerbury. ters or ſtirring medicines. zincy. 
8. Cautiouſly; tenderly. SPA VIN. /. 1 French; ſpavane, 

SPARK. ale p a ca, Sax. ſparks, Dutch.] Italian.] This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony 
1. A im 


particle of fire, or kindled 6 excreſcence or cruſt as hard as a bone, that 


matter. — grows on the inſide of the hough. 
. Any thing ſhining, he, - Farrier*s Di#. 
* . . a a Fr : | SPAW. 


SPE 


- SPAW. ſ. A place famous for mineral wa- 
ters; any mineral water. 

To SPAWL. ».n. [rp:orlian, to ſpit, Sax. ] 
To throw moiſture out of the mouth. 


Swift. 

SPAWL. , Irpa-l, Saxon. ] Spittle; moiſture 

ejected from the mcuth. Dryden. 
SPAWN. /. ſpene, ſpenne. Dutch, ] 

x. The eggs of fiſh or of frogs. Shakeſp. 

2. Any product or offspring. Tillotſon. 
To SPAWN. v. 4. om the noun. ] 

1. To produceas fiſhes do eggs. Shakeſp, 

2. To r to bring forth, Swift, 
To SPA N. 9. . 

1. To iſſue as eggs from fiſh, . 


2. To ilſue; to proceed, Lecke, 
SpAWNER. /. [from ſpaton] The female 
fiſh 


. Walton. 
To SPAY, v. a. Latin,] To caſ- 
trate female 2 Mortimer. 
To SPEAK. v. 2. Preterite ſpake or ſpoke ; 
participle paſſive ſpoken, ¶ pc can, Saxon; 
ſpreken, Dutch. ] 
1. To utter articulate ſounds ; to expreſs 
thoughts by words. Holder. 
2. To harangue; to make a hoods” 


3. To talk for or againſt ; to diſpute, 


To SPEAK. v. 4. 
1, To utter with the mouth ; to pro- 


nounce. Judges. 
2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. Shakeſ>eare. 
3. To addreſs; to accoſt, Eccluſ. 
4. To exhibit, Milton, 


SPEA'KABLE. a. [from a 
1. Poſſible to be ' wr el gang ] 
2. Having the power of ſpeech.” Milton. 
SPEA'KER. / 2 Jpeak. } 
1. One that ſpeaks. Watts, 
2. One that ſpeaks in any particular man- 
ner, Prior. 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims or men- 
tions. - Shakeſpeare, 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. Dryd. 
SPEA KING Trumper, A "00/78 X a 
nick inſtrument ; a trumpet by which the 
voice may be propagatcd to a great dif- 
tance, | Dryder. 
SPEAR. ſ. [rpene, Saxon; ſpere, Dutch 
1. Along weapon with a ſharp point, uſ 
in thruſting or throwing ; a lance, Cawley. 
2. A lance generally with prongs to kill 
fiſh. ' Caretu. 
To SPEAR. 2. a. [from the noun] 10 kill 
or picrce with a ſpear, 


To SPEAR. V. . To ſhot or ſprout, 
M. rte. 


Shakeſpeare. * 
4. To diſcourſe ; to make mention. 
Tillaſon. 
To give ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
4 To SyzAx with. To addreſs; to con- 
verſe with. EKndlles. 


SPE 


SPEA/RGRASS, /[. | ſpear and graſs.) Long 
ſtiff graſs. Sbakeſprare, 
SPEARMAN. . (Pear and wan,] One 
who uſes a lance in fight. Prior. 
SPEA'RMINT. /. A plant; a ſpecies of 
mint. 0 
SPEA'RWORT. 1 An herb. Ainſeverth. 
SPECIAL. a. | ſpecial, Fr. ſpecislis, Lat.] 
1. Noting a fort of ſpecies. Watts. 
2. Particular; peculiar. Herter. Atrerb. 
3. Appropriate; deſigned for a particular 


purpoſe. _ Davies, 
4. Extraordinary ; uncommon. Spratt, 
5. Chief in cxcellence. Shakeſpeare. 


SPECIALLY. 4d. | from ſpecial } 
1, Particularly above others. Deuteronomy. 
2. Not in a common way ; peculiarly. 


| ale. 

SPE/CIALTY. ſ. | ſfpecialire, Fr. from 
SPECIA'LILY, I fpecial. } Particularity 

Hooker, 


SPECIES. g. | ſpecies, Latin. | 
1. A ſort; a ſubdiviGon of a general term. 
Mett. 

2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of belugs. 

| Bertley. 

3. Appearance to the ſenſes ;z any vilible 

or ſenſible repreſentation. 

4. Repreſentation to the mind. 
Show; vilible exhibition. acon. 
. Cireulatiog money. Arbuthnat. 

7. Simples that have place in a compound, 


SPECTFICAL. 
SPECUFICK., f 4. | ſpecifigze, French, 


1. That which makes a thing of the ſpecies 
of which it is. Newton. Nerris, 
2. Appropriatcd to the cure of ſome par- 
ticular lihemper. W:/cman. 
SPECIFICALLY. ad. [from ſpecifick.| In 
ſuch manner as to conſtitute a ſpecies ; ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſpecics. 
Bentley. 
To SPE/CIFICATE. v. a. { from ſpecies und 
facio, Lat.] To mark by notation of diſtin- 
gailhing particularitics, Hale. 
SPECIF TCA VION, 1. from ſpecifick > te- 
cification, French. ] 
1. Diſtinct notation ; determination by a 
peculiar mark, Hatte. 
2. Particular mention. Ayliffe. 
To SPE CTF V. v. a. from ſpecies ; ſpecifier, 
French. ] To mention; to ſhow by ſome 
particular mark of diſlinction Pope. 
SPE CIMEN. /. { ſpecimen, Latin. ] A ſam- 
ple; a part of any thing exhiviced that the 
reſt may be known, Addiſon. 
SPEC 8 a, ¶ ſprcieux, French; ſpecioſus, 
Latin. 
1. Showy ; pleaſing to the view. Milton. 
2 Plauſible; — nor ſolidly right. 
Dryden. Rogers. Atterbury. 
SPE!'CIOUSLY. ad. from 2 With 
fair appearance. Hammond 
Yn SPECS, 


gan * 


D 


* 
SPE 
SPECK, ſ. [rp cee, Saxon.] A ſmall diſ- 


coloration ; a f. Dryden, 

To SPECK. heyy To ſpot ; to ſtain in 
drops. Milton. 
SPE/CKLE, . {from ſpeck. ] Small ſpeck ; 
* little ſpot. 


To SPEC'KLE, v. a. [from the noun] To 


mark with ſmall ſpots. Milian. 
SPECK T; or Speight. ſ. A wood-pecker. 
Ainſevorth, 


SPECTAELE. ſ. [| ſpeftacle, Fr. ſpectacu- 
um, Latin, ] , 
1. A ſhow ; a gazing ſtock ; any thing ex- 
hibited to the view as eminently remark- 
RN . Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any thing perceived by the ſight 
Denham, 
. [In the plural.] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the 
ight. | Bacon. 
$PE/CTACLED. . [from the noun, ] Fur- 
Niſhed with ſpectacles. Shakeſpeare, 
SPECTA'TION. ſ. | fpefFatio, Latin. } Re- 
gard ; reſpect. arvey, 
BPECTA'TOR, /[. | ſpefatear, Fr. ſpeftator, 
Latin.] A looker on ; a beholder, 
' | Shakeſpeare. 
SPECTA'TORSHIP, F. [from ſpeFator.] 
AQ of beholding. Shakeſpeare. 
SPE/CTRE. g. | ſpe&re, Fr. ſpeftrum, Lat.] 
Apparition ; appearance of perſons dead. 
Stilling fleet. 
8SPFE/CTRUM. /. [Latin.] An image; a 
viſible form. ; Newton. 


SPE/CULAR. /. [ ſpecularis, Latin.] 


1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or 


looking glaſs Donne. 

2. Aſliſting tight, P billips. 

' To SPE/CULATE. wv. n. [ Hpeculer, Fr. ſpe- 
culor, Lat.] To meditate ; to contemplate; 

to take a view of any thing with the _ 

I . 

To SPECULATE. v. 2. To FR «x4 


tentively; ta look through with the mind. 


Brown. 

SPECULA'TION. ſ. [| ſpeculation, Fr. from 
ſpeculate.) .' | 
1. Examination by the eye ; view; 

2. Examiner; ſpy, Shakeſpeare, 

3. Mental view ; intellectual examination; 

contemplation. Hooker. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 

tion. « Temple. 

5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice. 

: Temple. 

6. Power of ſight. Shakeſpeare, 

BPE/CULATIVE. a. [from ſpecu ate 7 
1. Given to ſpecul:tion ;' contemplative. 


Hooker. 
2. Theoretical; notional ; ideal; not prac- 
tical, Bacon. 


BPE/CULATIVELY, ad. [from ſpeculative.] 
1. Contemplativcly with meditation. 


2. Ide ly; notionally ; theoretically; not 
practically, 


SPE 
SPECULA'TOR. ſ. [from ſpeculate.) * 
1. One who — J More. 
2. ¶ Speculateur, French. ] An obſerver : 
a contemplator. Brown, 


* A ſpy ; a watcher, Broome. 
SPE/'CULATORY, a. { from ſpeculate.) Ex- 


erciſing ſpeculation, + 
SPECULU, 4 LLatin.] A mirrour; 2 
looking- pl 8. Boyle. 
SPED. 7 ce preterite and part. paſſive of 
open Knolles, 
SPEECH. /. [from ſpeal. 


1. The power of articulate utterance ; the 
power of expreſſing thoughts by vocal 
words. Warts . 
2. Language; words conſidered as expreſs- 
ing thoughts, | Milton. 
3- Particular language, as diſtinct from o- 


* 1 as Common Prayer, 
4. Any thing en. Shakeſpeare. 
A Talk ; ns Oe co, Bacon, 

- Oration ; harangue. Swift, 
7. Liberty to ſpeak. Miltgn. 


SPE/ECHLESS, a. Lon eres, 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking; 

made mute or dumb. Raleig h. 

2. Mute; dumb. Shakeſpeare. 
To SPEED. v. . pret. and part. paſl, ſped. 

and ſpeeded. | ſpoeden, Dutch. ] 

1. To make halle; to move with celerity, 
Milton, Phillips, 
2. To have ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To hayc any condition good or bad. 


To SPEED. „ d. 
1. To diſpatch in haſte. Fairfax, 
2. To furniſt in haſte, 


3. To diſpatch ; ta deſtroy; to kill. 


Waller. * 


4. To miſchief ; to ruin. 
5. To haſten, to put iuto quick motion. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


6. To execute; to diſpatch. 554. 
7. 10 aſſiſt 5 to help forward. D . 
8. To make proſperous. St, Paul, 
SPEED. /. [ ſpced, Dutch.] | | 
1. Quickneſs ; celerity. More, 


2. Haſte ; hurry ; diſpatch. Decay of Piety. 
3+ The courſe or pace of a horſe. w 


Shakeſpeare, 

4. Succeſs ; event. Shakeſpeare, 
SPEEDILY. ad. [| trom ſpeedy.) With falle, 
quickly. Dryden. 
SPEEDINESS ſ. [from ſpecdy.] The quali- 


of being ſpeedy. - F 
SP EDWELL. 7 [veronica, Latin. ] Flu- 
ellin. A plant. . Miller, 
SPE/EDY. a [from 4 uick ; ſwift; 
nimble ; quick of frond, A. Dryden, 
SPELL. g. [rp21, Saxon, a word.] 


1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of 
occult power, Milton, 


2. A turn of work, Carew. 
Ta 


Dryden, 


a a 
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SPE 


To SPELL. v. «. [ Jpellen, Dutch. ] 
1. To write with the proper n, 


2. To read by naming letters ſingly. 


S ke . 
3. To charm. Diyden. 
To SPELL. v. u. 


1. To form words of letters. Locke. 
2. To read. q Milton. 
3. To read N South, 

To SPELT, v. . To ſplit; to break, : 
or timer 


SPE/LTER. |}. A kind of ſemi-metal. Newt. 
To SPEND. v. a, [rpen'can, Saxon.] 

1. To conſume z to z to lay out. 

Milton. 

2. To beſtow as expence; to , 


10n, 
le. To SPHERE. . a. [from the noun.] 


SPI 
To SPHACELATE. . a. To affed with 


a gangrene. Sha 
To  PHA/CELATE. . u. To monte; 
to ſuſſer the gan e. Shar 


P- 
SPHA'CELUS. ſ. u.. ] A 
a mt wort , Bf omar, 
SPHERE. /. [ phera, Latin.] 
1. A globe ; an orbicular body; a body of 
which the center is at rhe e diſtance 
from every point of the circumference. 


Milton, 
2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. Spen. 
3. A globe repreſenting the earth or ſky. 
2 


4. Orb; circuit of motion. ito. 
5. Province; compaſs of knowledge or 
bake, 


3. To eſſuſe. cg. 1. To place in a ſphere. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To ſquander; to laviſh, ake. 2, To form into roundneſs. ilton. 
To pals. Job. SPHERICAL. 4. [from 
I To waſte; to wear out. Burnet, SPHE/RICK. y ſphere. 


7. To fatigue ; to harraſs, Addiſon. 
'To-SPEND. v. u. 


1. To make expence. South. 
2. To prove in the uſe. Temple. 
3. To be loſt or waſted. Bacon. 
To be employed to any uſe. Bacon, 
SPE/NDER. . From ſpend 
1. One who ſpends. Taylor. 
2. A prodigal ; a laviſher. Bacon. 


SPE/NDTHRIFT. /. { (pexd and 1brift.] 
A prodigal ; a laviſher, | Seoift. 
BPE'RABLE. a. [ ſperabilis, Latin.] Such 


as may be hoped. Bacon, 
SPERM. ,. | ſperme, Fr. 


, Latin. ] 
Seed ; that by which the ics is conti- 
nued 


. Bacon, 
SPE'RMACETI. ſ. [Latin.] Corruptedly 
pronounced permaſitty. | incy. 
SPEKRMA“TTICAL. 2 a. | ſpermatique, Fr.] 
SPERMA'TICK.” 5 [from ſperm, 
I, Seminal ; conſiſting of ccd, More. 
2. Belonging to the ſperm. Ray, 
[from ſperm. ] 
Brown, 


To SPERMATIZE. v. n. 
To yield ſeed. 

SPERMATOCELE. [. [enigua and #134. ] 
A rupture cauſed by the contraction of the 
ſcminal veſſels. Bailey. 

SPERMO/LOGIST. /. [owiguoniyS-.] One 


who gathers or treats of ſceds. 
To SPERSE. v a. { ſperſus, Latin.} To 
. diſperſe ; to ſcatter. Spenſer. 
To SPET. v. 2. To bring or pour abun- 

dantl . Milton. 


To SPEW. v. a. Saxon ; ſpeurven 
Dutch. ] ver lerer. ; 


1. To vomit; to eject from the ſtomach, 

Spenſer, 
2. To eject; to caſt forth. Dryden 
3. To eject with loathing. acon, 


To SPE W. v. , Te yomit; to caſe the 
ſtomach, Ben, Johnſen, 


1. Round; orbicular ; globular. Keil. 
2, Planetary; relating to orbs of the pla- 


nets, Shake; Fe. 
SPHE'RICALLY, ad. | from ſpherical.) In 
form of a ſphere. | 
SPHERICALNESS.? ). [from ſphere 
SPHERICITY, ERKRoundneſt; ro- 
tundit y. Dighy. 
SPHE/ROID. /. [eqa7es and due; B- 
rode, Fr.] A body oblong or oblate, ap- 


proaching to the form of a ſphere, Cheyne. 
SPHEROPDICAL. a. {from ſpheroid.] 
Having the form of a ſpheroid, 
SPHERULE, . [ua, Latin.) A lit- 
tle globe. ne. 
SPHINX. /. [ogly?.] The ſphinx was a 
famous monſter in Egypt, having the face 
of a virgin and the body of a lion. 
8 Peacham. 
. [eſpial, French. ] A ſpy ; a ſcout; 
a watcher, Obſolete, | Fair fax . 
SPICE. . [eſpices, French. ] 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
ſmell and pungent to the palate ; an aro- 
matick — uſed in * Ko 2 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thin 
ſea ſoned. R — 
To SPICE. v. a. [from the noun:] To ſea- 
ſon with ſpice. Donne. 
W + . [from ſpice.] One who deals 
in ſpice. 
SPICERY, y. [eſpiceries, French. ] 


1. The commodity of ſpices. Raleigb. 
2. A repoſitory of ſpices. Addiſon . 
SPICK and SPAN, Quite new; now firſt 
uſed. Burnet. 
SPI/CKNEL, /. The herb maldmony or 


en oe) ade with 

1. , aro- 

maticks. 8 peg C Dryden, 
. Aro- 


ne x 


SPI 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of 
ſpice. Pope, 
SPVCOSITY. T ſpice, Latin.] The qua- 


lity of being ſpiked Ike ears of corn; ful- 
neſs of cars. 


SPIDER. /. he animal that ſpins a web 
for flies. Drayton. 
SPIDER WORT. ſ. [phalargium, Latin.] 


A plant with a hly-tlower, compoſed of 
ſix tals. Miller. 
SPI'GNEL. ſ. [meum, Latin, ] A plant. 
' Miller. 

SPVYGOT. /. \ ſvijcker, Dutch. ] A pin or 
peg put into the faucet to keep in the li- 


vor. Shakeſpeare. 
SPIKE. /. [ fpica, Latin.] 
1. Ap car of corn, Denham. 


2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long 
rod of iron ſharpened. Addiſon, 


SPIKE, /. A ſmaller ſpecies of lavender. i 


Hill. 
To SPIK E. v. a. 

1. 10 faſtea with long nails. f 
| Moxomn. Mortimer. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. Wiſeman. 
SPIYKENARD. /. [ ica nardi, Latin. ] 
There are three foris 67 ſpikenard, where- 
of the Indian ſpikenard is moſt famous: it 
is a congeries of fibrous ſubſtances adhering 


to the upper pert of the root, of an agree- 


able aromatick and bitteriſh taſte ; it grows 

plentifully in Java. It has been known 

to the medical writers of all ages. Hill. 
SPILE. . (len, Dutch, | | 

1. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar 

of iron. - Mortimer 

2+ A imall quantity of money. Ayliffe. 
Fo SPILL. v. 4. [I pillan, Saxon A. 

Dutch. 

1. Tele to loſe by ſhedding. 


. Daniels Civil War. 
2. To deſtroy ; to miſchief, * Davies. 
To throw away. | Tickel. 


To SPILL. v. . 
1. To waſte ; to be laviſh. 44 
2. To be ſhed; R 5 
atts. 


SPI'LLER. /. [I know not whence derived. | 


A kind ot fiſhing line. 


Carew. 


SPILTH. /. from ſpil/.] Any thing poured 


out or waſted, Shakeſpeare. 


To SPIN. v. a. preter. ſpun or ſpan ; * 
Irpmnan, Saxon; ſpinnen, Dutch, ] 

ho Uy " Exodus. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and 
twiſting any filamentons matter. Dryden. 


1. To draw out into threads. 


3. To protract; to draw out. 


wget Digby. 
To SPIN. v. . N 
1. Io execcidc the art of ſpinning, Mere. 


* 
* 5 


Collier. Addiſon. 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out te- 
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2. To ſtream out in a thread or ſmall cur- 


rent. Drayton, 
3. To move'rourd as a ſpindle, Milton, 
SPINACH: 1 /. [ ſpinachia, Latin.] A 
SPI/NAGE. I plant. iller, 


SPI/NAL. a. [ ſpina, Latin. Belonging to 
the back bone, Philips. 

SPYNDLE. ſ. [rpin'ol, rpinvel, Saxon.] 
1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is conglomerated. 


Dr, 7a Maine, 
2. A long ſlender talk, *. 


Mortimer. 

3. Any thing ſlender. en. 
To SPINDLE. v. #. ¶ from the noun.] To 
ſhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. acon. 
SPINDLESHA'NKED. a. [| ſpindle and 
ank.] Having ſmall legs. Addiſon. 
SPINDLETREE. /. Prickwood. A plant. 
SPINE, J. | ſpina, Latin. ] The back bone. 


Dryden. 
SPI'NEL. /. A fort of mineral, Wendward. 
SPI'NET. /. fepinette, French] A ſmall 


harpſicord, an wnſtrument with "LO 
| Sw . 
SPINT'FEROUS. 2. [ ſpina and fero, La 


Bearing thorns, 
SPYNNER. ſ. [from ſpin,] 


1. One ſkilled in 4 n 
2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. 
: Shakeſpeare. 


SPINNING Wheel. ſ. | from ſpin.] The 
wheel by which, ſince the diſuſe of the 
rock, the thread is drawn. Gay. 

SPINO'SITY. f. [ſpineſus, Latin. ] Crab- 
bedneſs ; thoruy or briary perplexity. 

Glanville. 

SPYNOUS. 2. [ ſpinoſus, Latin.] Thorny ; 
full of thorns. 

SPI!NSTER. . [from ſpin. ] 
1. A woman that ſpius. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The general term for a girl or maiden 
woman. Shakeſpeare. 

SPIUNSTRY. /. [from ſpinſter.] The work 
of ſpinning. 


SPI'NY. 2. | ſpina, Latin.] Thorny ; bri- 


ary ; perplexed, Dighy, 
SPFRACLE. f [ ſpiraculum, Latin.f 2 
ole; a vent; a ſmall aperture, 


breathing h 

Woodward, 
SPVRAL. 3. [from ſpira, Latin.] Curve; 
winding ; cireularly involved. Blackmore. 
SPIU/RALLY.ad. | from ſpiral.] In a fpiral 
form. Ray. 
SPIRE. /. | ſpire, Latin.] 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or 

contorted; a za twilt za wreath. 
; * 

2. Any thin wing up taper; a rou 
al : 5 EONS Hale. 
3. The top or uppermoſt point. Shakeſp. 

To SPI RE. v. n. from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſhoot up pyramidieally. 1 K 
| . 2 40 


Grau nt. 


$PI 


23. To breath . 


Spenſer. 
SPIRIT. / [ſpiritus, Latin.) 


1. Breath; wind in motion: Bacon, 
* 2. An immaterial ſubſtance. Davies. 


3. The ſoul of man. Bible, Shakeſpeare. 
4. An r 1 coun 
» Temper ; habitual di min 
1 a — Tillotſon. 
6. Ardour ; courage; elevation ; vehe- 
mence of mind. a 

. Genius ; vigour of mind. emple. 
Turn ot mind; power of mind; moral 
or intellectual. Cowley. 
Intellectual powers diſtin from the 
Loy. Clarendon. 
10. Sentiment; perception. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Eagerneſs ; deſire, outh, 
12. Man of activity; man of life. 
Shakeſteare. 
11. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of 
the mind, | Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or cheertul- 
neſs to the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
15. The likeneſs ; eſſential qualities. 
Wotton. 
16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 
n Shakeſpeare. 
17, That which hath power of energy. 


acen. 
18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by di- 
ſtillation. . 
19. In the old poets, ſpirit was com mon- 
ly a monoſyllable. * Spenſer, 
Te SPIRIT. v. a. 


1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit, 


Milton. 

2, To excite ; to animate ;z to encourage. 
| Swift, 

2. To draw; to entice, Braun. 


SPVXITALLY. ad. [from ſpiritus, Latin. ] 
By means of the breath. Helder. 
SPVRITED. a. | from ſpirit ] Lively; vi- 
vacious; full of fire. Pope. 
SPI'RITEDNESS. ,. [from ſpirited.] Dis- 
poſition or make of mind. Addiſon, 
SPYRITFULNESS. /. [from ſpirit and 415 
Sprightlineſs; livelineſs. Harvey. 
SPVRITLESS. a. from ſpirit.] DejeQed ; 
low; deprived of vigour ; deprelled. 


| Smith. 
SPPFRITOVUS. a. [from ſpirit.] 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to 


2 Fine; ardent; active. | 
 SPVRITOUSNESS, / | from ſpiritcus,] Fine- 
neſs and activity of parts. oyle. 
R a. [ ſpirituel, French; from 
ſpirit, | 
1. Diltina from matter; immaterial; in- 
corporeal, Bacon. 
4. Mental; intelleQual. South, 
3- Not groſs; refined frym external things; 
relative on!y to the mind. Calamy. 


SPI 
4. Not temporal; relating to the thin 


of heaven. Hoc ber. Swift. 
SPI/RITUALITY. ſ. from ſpiritual.] 


1. Incorporeity; immateriality; eſlener diſ- 


tinct from matter. 
2. Intellectual nature. South. 


3. Acts independent of the bedy ; pure 
acts of the ſoul ; mental refinement. South. 


4. That which belongs to any one as an 


eccleſialtic, lifie. 
SPVRITUALTY. /. [from ſpiritual ] Eccle- 
ſiaſtical body. Shakeſpeare. 
SPIRITUALIZA'TION. , from ſpiritua- 
lize, ] The act of ſpiritualizing. 
To SPV/RITUALIZE. v. a. To refine the 
intellect ; to purify from the feculencies 


of the world. Hammond. Rogers. 
SPI'RITUALLY. ad, [from ſpiritual, ] 


Without corporeal groſsncſs ; with atten- 
tion to things purely intellectual. Taylor. 
SPVYRITUOUS. 2. | ſpiricueux, Fr. from 
ſpirit. } 
1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and 
activity of parts. Arbuthnet. 
2. Lively; BaY 3 vivid ; airy, Metten. 
SPIRITUOU'SIL1Y. 7 from ſpirituous. ] 
SPIRITUOU'/SNESS, The quality of 
being ſpirituous; tenuity and activity. 
To SPIRT. v. n. [ ſpregien, Dutch. 
ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream ; to ſtream 
out by intervals, Popes 
To SPIRT. . 42. To throw out in a jet. 


Dryden, 

To SPIRTLE. v. 4. [A corruption of 

4d To diſſipate. Derbam. 
SPURY. a. | from ſpire. ] 

1. Pyramidal. Pepe. 

2. reathed ; curled. den. 


Dr 

SPISS. a. [| ſpifſius. Latin.] Cloſe; fm 3 
thick. Brerexwood. 
SPI'SSITUDE. /. [from ſpiſus, Lat.] Groſs- 
neſs ; thickneſs, Bacon. 

SPIT. , [/pr:an, Saxon; ſit, Dutch. ] 
1. A long prong on which meat is driven 
to be turned before the fire. Wilkins 
2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one action of the ſpade. Mortimer. 


To 


To SPIT. v. g. preterite ſpat ; partici 
pall. ſpit or ſpitted. g * 
1. Io put upon a ſpit, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To thruſt through. Dryden. 


To SPIT, v. a. [rpa an, Saxon; {oyrtery 
Daniſh. ] To eje from the mouth. 

To SPIT. . To throw out ſpittle or 
moiſture of the mouth. South. 


S$PT'TTAL. /. [Corrupted from boſpital.] A 


charitable toundation. 


To SPV/TCHCOCK. wv. 2. To cut an cel 


in pieces and roaſt him. 
SPITE. /. Hit, Dutch. ] 

1. Malice; rancour ; hate; malignity 

molevolence. y: 


16109 , 


2. StIiT& 


- 


SPI 


2. Aromatick; having the qualities of 
ſpice. Pope. 
SPVCOSITY. ¶ ſpica, Latin.) The qua- 
lity of being ſpiked like ears of corn; ful- 
neſs of cars. 
SPIDER. /. 
for flies. 
SPIDER VVORT, F. 


"The animal that ſpins a web 
Ln 
balangium, Latin. 
A plant with a fiy-dover, e of 
ſix petals. | Miller. 
SPIGNEL. ſ. [meum, Latin. ] A plant. 
, Mer. 


SPVYGOT. , { ſrijcker, Dutch. ] A pin or 
peg put into the faucet to keep in the li- 


uor. Shakeſpeare. 
SPIKE. /. [ fpica, Latin.] 
1. Ap car of corn, Denham. 


2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long 
rod of iron ſharpened. Addiſon, 


SPIKE, / A ſmaller ſpecies of lavender, 


Hill. 
To SPIKF. v. a. | 

1. 10 faſtea with long nails. 
| Maxon. Mortimer. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. Wiſeman. 
SPYKENARD. /. [| ſpica nardi, Latin: ] 
There are three forts 67 ſpikenard, where- 
of the Indian ſpikenard is moſt famous: it 
is a congeries of fibrous ſubſtances adhering 


to the upper port of the root, of an agree- 


able aromatick and bitteriſh taſte ; it grows 
plentifully in Java. It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. Hill. 

SPILE. . { fpijlen, Dutch, | 
1. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar 
of iron. Mortimer 
2+ A ſmall quantity of money. Ayliffe. 
Fo SPILL. v. 4. [I pillan, Saxon; 21. 
Daniel's Civil War. 


Dutch. 
1. Tolhed ; to loſe by ſhedding. 
2. To deſtroy ; to miſchief, *© Davies. 
To throw away. Tickel. 
To SPILL. v. s. As bs 
1. To waſte ; to be laviſh. Sidney. 
2. To be ſhed ; to be loſt by being hed. 
Watts. 
SPILLER. /. [I know not whence derived. | 
A kind ot filhing line. Carew. 


SPILTH. /. from ſpi/.] Any thing poured 


out or waſted, Shakeſpeare. 
To SPIN. v. a. preter. ſpun or ſpan; part. 
ſpan. [I pinnan, Saxon; ſpinnen, Dutch. 
1. To draw out into threads. Exodus. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and 
twiſting any filamentons matter. Dryden. 
3- To protract ; to draw out. 


4. To form by degrees; to draw out te- 


on Digby. 
To SPI VD. hs N F 
1. To execcide the art of ſpinning, More, 


* 
a " 
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2. To ſtream out in a th read or ſmall cur- 


rent. Drayton, 
3. To move'rourd as a ſpindle, Milton. 
SPI'NACH:; ; l. ſpinacbia, Latin,] A 
SPI/NAGE. I plant. iller. 


SPINAL. a. | ſpina, Latin. ] Belonging to 
the back bone, Philips. 

SPFNDLE. /. in ol, rpinvel, Saxon.] 
1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is conglomerated. 


Dr, Ja Maine, 

2. A long ſlender talk, ig fm 
3. Any thing lender. en. 
To SPINDLE. v. #. [from the noun. To 
ſhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. acon. 
SPINDLESHA/NKED. a. [ ſpindle and 
ant.] Having ſmall legs. Addiſon. 
SPINDLETREE. /. Prickwood. A plant. 
SPINE, . | ſpina, Latin, ] The back bone. 
Dryden. 

SPINEL. /. A fort of mineral, Wedward. 
SPYNET. / feſpinette, French ] A ſmall 
harpſicord, an jnſtrument with 7 | 
SPINT'FEROUS, . ina and fero, L 
Bearing horns. 


SPINNER. ſ. from ſpin.] 
1. One ſkilled in . | Graunt. 
2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. 


Shake ares. 
SPINNING Wheel. ſ. [from ſpin.) The 
wheel by which, ſince the diſuſe of the 
rock, the thread is drawn. Cay. 
spINOSITV. f. (ſpineſus, Latin. ] Crab. 
bedneſs ; thorny or briary perplexity. 
Glanville, 
SPY/NOUS. 42. [| ſpinoſus, Latin.) Thorny ; 
full of thorns. | 
SPI!NSTER. . [from ſpin.] 
1. A woman that ſpius. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The general term for a girl or maiden 
woman. Shakeſpeare. 
SPI'NSTRY. /. [from ſpinfter.] The work 
of ſpinning. 
SPI'NY. a. | fpina, Latin.] Thorny; bri- 


ary ; perplexed, Dighy, 
SPFRACLE. /. [| ſpiraculum, Latin.f 
; a vent; a ſmall aperture, 


breathing hole 
Woodward, 

SPVRAL. a. [from ſpira, Latin.] Curve; 

winding ; cireularly involved. Blackmore. 
———— {from ſpiral.] In a ſpiral 

orm. . 
SPIRE. ſ. | ſpire, Latin. 

I. K ie 3 wreathed or 
contorted; a cuil; a twilt ; a wreath. - 


b Dryden. 
2. Any thing growing up taper 3 a round 
N ; a ſteeple, . Hale. 


3. The top or uppermoſt point. Shateſp. 
To SPIRE. v. . [frem the noun.] 5 

1. To ſhoot up pyramidieally. 27 

ö a 2 40 
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2, To breath, Spenſer. 
SPIRIT. 1 [ ſpiritus, Latin. ] 

x. Breath; wind in motion; Bacon. 
' 2. An immaterial ſubſtance. Davies. 


3. The ſoul of man, Bible. Shakeſpeare. 
| 4 An apparition. R 
5. Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 
Milton. Tillotſon. 
6. Ardour; courage; elevation; vehe- 
mence of mind. * 
Genius; vigour of mind. emple. 
3. Turn of mind; power of mind; moral 
or intellectual. Conley. 
9. Intellectual powers diſtin from the 
; Cod . Clarendon. 
10. Sentiment; perception, Shakeſpeare. 
11. Eagerneſs ; deſire, outh, 
12. Man of activity; man of life. 
Shakeſpeare. 
1. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of 
the mind, Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or chcertul- 
neſs to the mind, Shakeſpeare. 
15. The likeneſs ; eſſential qualities. 
| Wotton. 
16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
17, That which hath power of energy. 


accn. 


18, An inflammable liquor raiſed by di- 
ſtillation. . 
19. In the old pocts, ſpirit was com mon- 
ly a monoſyllable. * Spenſer, 
© SPIRIT. v. a. 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit, 
Milton. 
2, To excite ; to animate ; to encourage. 
| Swift, 
2. To draw; to entice. Brown. 
SPFRXITALLY, ad. [ from ſpiritus, Latin. 
By means of the breath, Helder. 
SPVRITED. 4. [from ſpirit. ] Lively; vi- 
vacious; full of fire. Pope. 
SPVRITEDNESS. ſ. [from ſpirited.] Diſ- 
polition or make of mind. Addiſon, 
SPYRITFULNESS. J. [from [pirit and 743 
Sprightlineſs; livelincſs. Harvey. 
SPVRITLESS. 8. from ſpirit. ] Dejected; 
low; deprived of vigour ; deprelled. 


| Smith. 

SPIRITOUS. 2. [from ſpirit.] 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to 
ſpirit. _ Milton. 
2. Fine; ardent; active. 
'SPVRITOUSNESS, [. | from ſpiritcus, ] Fine- 
neſs and activity of parts. cyle. 
1 a. [ ſpirituel, French; from 

trit. N | 

. Diſtinct from matter; immaterial; in- 
corporeal. Bacon. 
. Mental; intellectual. South, 
2 Not groſs; refined from external things; 
relative only to the mind. Calamy. 


Luke. n 
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4. Not temporal; relating to the thin 
of heaven. Hotker. Swift. 

SPI'RITUALITY. /. [from ſpiritual.) 

1. Incorporeity; immateriality; eflcnce diſ- 
tint from matter, 

2. Intellectual nature. South. 
3. Acts independent of the body; pure 
acts of the ſoul; mental refinement. South. 
4. That which belongs to any one as an 
ecc leſiaſtic. Ayliffe. 

SPPRITUALTY. q. [from ſpiritual ] Ledde 
ſiaſtical body. Shake " 

SPIRLTUALIZA'TION, ,. from ſpiritua- 
lize,] The act of ſpiritualizing. 

To SPVRITUALIZE. v. a. Jo refine the 
intellect ; to purify from the feculencies 
of the world, Hammond. Rogers. 

SPIRITUALLY, ad, from ſpiritual, }] 
Without corporeal groſsneſs ; with atten- 
tion to things purely intellectual. Taylor. 


SPVRITUOUS. 2. | ſpiritueux, Fr. from 
ſpirit. ]. 


1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and 


activity of parts. , Arbuthnet. 
2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. Weitton. 
SPIRITUOSILY 


[from ſpirituous. 
SPIRITUOU'SNESs. & 4 The — 4 
being ſpirituous; tenuity and activity. 
To SPIRT. v. n. een Dutch.} To 
ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream; to ſtream 
out by intervals, P 


To SPIRT. 2. 4, To throw out in a jet. 


Dryden, 

To SPI'RTLE. v. a. [A corruption of 
irt.] To diſſipate. Derbam. 
SPURY. a. {from ſpire.] | 
1. Pyramidal. Pope. 
2. Wreathed ; curlcd. Dryden. 


SPISS. a. | ſpifſivs. Latin.) Cloſe; firm; 
0 thick. ＋ 


erevoοοt. 
SPI'SSITUDE. /. [from ſpiſus, Lat.] Groſs- 
neſs ; thickneſs, acons 
SPIT. ,. [rpr:an, Saxon; fit Dutch. ] 
1. A 8 on which meat is driven 
to be turned before the fire. Wilkins 
2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
one aQtion of the ſpade. Mortimer. 
To SPIT. v. 4. preterite ſpat ; participle 
paſſ. ſpir, or ſpitted. 
1. To put upon a ſpit, Shakeſpeare. 
2, Tot ruſt through. Dryden. 
To SPIT, v. a. [rp& an, Saxon; Eiter, 
Daniſn.] To ejec from the mouth. 
To SPIT. . To throw out ſpittle or 
moiſture of the mouth. South. 


S$PI'TTAL. / {Corrupted from boſpital.] A 


charitable toundation. 


To SPI'TCHCOCK. . 4. To cut an cel 


in picces and roaſt him. | 
SPITE. /. hüt, Dutch. ] 
1. Malice; rancour ; hate; malignity 
molevolence. Sidney. 
2. SPITE 


| 
| 


— mn” — — — 


- 


SPO 


2, Srirx 77 or In Sr1Tx of. Notwith- 
ſtanding; in defiance of. Rowe. 
To SPITE. v. a. {from the noun. ] ] 
1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſly ; to 
vex ; to thwart —_—_— Shakeſpeare. 
2. To fill with ſpite ; to offend. Temple. 
SPFTEFUL. a, [ ſpite and full. ] Malicious; 
- malignant. Hooker , 
EPITEFULLY. ad. [from ſpiteful.) Mali- 
- ciouſly ; malignantly. Waller, 
8PITEFULNESS. /. [from ſpiteful.] Ma- 
- Hgnity ; deſire of vexing. Keil. 
SPITTED, a. from ſpir.] Shot out into 


length, Bacon. 
657 TER. ſ. [ from ſpit.] 

1. One who puts Meat on a ſpit. 

2. One who ſpits with his mouth. 


3. A young deer. Ainſaevorth. 
SPVTTLE. /. _— from _— 
hakeſpeare. leave and. 


_ GPTITTLE, ,. Irypœrluan Saxon.] Moiſture 


of the mouth. Abutbnot. 
SPVYTVENOM. ſ. | ſpit and wenom.] Poi- 
ſon ejected from the mouth. coker, 
SPLANCHNO'/LOGY, ſ. [emayyre and 
Xþy@-.] A treatiſe or deſcription of the 
) SPLASH [plaſta, Swediſh.] To 
To SPL . v. Os , Swediſh, o 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 
SPLA'SHY, a. [from ſplaſb.] Full of dirty 
water; apt to daub. 
SPLA'YFOOT, 2. Having the foot turned 
inward. + x 
SPLA!'YMOUTH, ſ. [ſplay and mouth. ] 
Mouth widened by deſign. Dryden, 
SPLEEN. ſ. [ ſplen, Latin.] 2 
1. The milt; one of the viſcera. It is 
ſuppoſed the ſcat of anger and melancholy 


Wiſeman. 


- ey A ſpite ; ill-humour. onne. 
2. A fit of 


anger . S bakeſpear e. 
4. Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. 


SPLEENED, a. [from ſpleen. ] Deprivelot 
the ſpleen, Arbuthnet. 
SPLEENFUL. a. [ſpleex and full.] An- 
z peeviſh ; frettul. Shakeſpeare. 
SPLEENLESS. 3. [from ſpleen.) Kind; 
tle; mild. Chapman. 
SPLE/ENWORT. . [ ſpleen and wort. ] 
Miltwaſte. A plant, 
SPLEENTY. «. { from ſplcen.] Angry; peeviſh. 
a Shakeſpeare. 
SPLE/NDENT, 2. ¶ ſplenders, Latin. ] Sain- 
ing 3 loſfy. Newton, 
SPLE/NDID. . [/plendidus, Lat.] Showy ; 
magnificent ; ſumptuous. Pope. 
SPLENDIDLY. a7 [from ſplendid.] Mag- 
nificently ; ſumptuouſly. Tayler. 
SPLE'NDOUR. /. { ſplendor, Latin. } 
1. Luſtre; power of ſhining. Arbuthner, 
2. Magnificence ; pomp. - South, 
SPLE/NETICK. . | ſplenetigue, French. ] 
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Troubled with the ſpleen; fretful; peeviſih. 
Tarler. 


SPLE/NICK. a. Ae Fr. ſplen, Lat. 

e ſpleen. Harvey. 
retful z- 
* 


Belonging to th 
SpLENISH. a, [from ſpleen.] F 
peeviſh. D 
SPLENITIVE, «a. [from J] Hot 
fiery ; paſſionate. Not in uſe, Shokeſpeare, 
SPLENT. /. Splent is a callous hard ſub- 
ſtance, or an inſenſible ſwelling, which 
breeds on or adheres to the ſhank-bone, 
and when it grows big ſpoils the ſhape of 
1 SY u 6 Di#. 
o v. 4. en, Dut liceg 
Latin. ] To join two ends of 0 * 
* 5 a knot. L 
INT. g. linter, Dutch. ] A thin piece 
of wood 2 LF an matters nſed by 2 
geons to hold the bone newly ſet. M iſem. 
To SPLINT. from the 
To SPLINTER, | v. [from the noun. 
1. To ſecure by ſplints. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ſhiver ; to break into fragments, 
SPLINTER. /. ¶ ſplinter, Dutch.] 
1. A fragment of any thing broken with 
violence. a D den. 
2, A thin piece of wood. 2 . 
To SPLINIER. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
be broken into fragments. | 
To SPLIT, v. a. pret. ſplit, [ ſpletten, ſplit- 
tea, Dutch, ] 
1. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitu- 
dinally in two. Cleaveland. 
2. To divide; to part. Artterbury. 
3. To daſh and break on a rock, 
. Decay of 2 iety. 
4. To divide; to break into diſcord. 


South, 
To SPLIT. v. n. 
1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack ; to ſuffer 
diſruption, | | Boyle, 
2. To be broken againſt rocks, Addiſon. 
SPLITTER, /. | from ſp/ir. } One who . 
20 /t. 
1 ſ. Buſtle; tumult. A — 
word. 
To SPOIL. . 4. { ſpots, Latin.) 
1. To rob; to take away by force. 
Milton. 
2. To plunder ; to ſtrip of goods. Pope. 
3- To corrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs, 


Coloſſians, 

To SPOIL. ＋. Wy . * ; 

1. To practiſe ro or plunder. er- 

2. To grow (le . 
SPOIL. /. [Helium, Latin. ] | 

1. That which is taken by violence; plun- 

der ; pillage ; booty. | 

2. The act of robbery. Shakeſpcare, 

3. Corruption; cauſe of corruption. 


Shakeſpcares 
4+ The ſlongh; the caſt-off kin of a ſer- 
pent. Bacon. 


SPOYLER. 
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SPOVLER-/. {from ſpoil. ] 

1. A robber ; a plunderer a pillager. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 

SPOVLFUL. a. [Di and full. } Waſtetul; 
rapacious. 

SPOKE. /. (rpaca, Saxon.} The bar of a 
wheel that palles from the naye to the 
felly. ; | Stakeſpeare. 

SPOKE. The preterite of ſpeak. Spratt. 

SPOKEN, Participle paſſive of peak. Holder, 

SPO'K<SMAN. /. | ſpoke and man * One 
who ſpeaks tor another. adus. 

To SPOLVATE. v. a. | ſpolio. Latin ] To 
rob; to plunder. Di#. 

SPOLIA'TION. /. { ſpeliatio. Latin, ] The 
act of rol or privation. Hue. 

$PO'NDEE. /. I ſpondeus, Latin. ] A foot 
of two long ſyllables. Broome; 

SPONDYLE. ſ. Fn ne.) A vertebra; 
a joint of the ſpine. * Brown. 

SPONGE. ſ. [ ſporgia. Latin.) A ſoft pu- 
rous ſubſtance tuppoſcd by ſome the nidus 
of animals. It is remarkable for ſucking 
vp water. Sandy,. 

To SPONGE. . 3. from the noun. ro 
blot; to wipe away as with a fponge Feet. 

To SPONGE. v. n. To fuck in as a ſponge; 
to gain by mean arts. Swift. 

SPO'NGER. /. [from ſpazpe.] One who 
hangs for a maintenance on others. L'Eftr. 

SPO/NGINESS. ſ. from ſpongy. ] Sottneſs 
and fulucis of cavitics lixc a 1ponge. 

Harvey. 


SPO'NGIOUS: 2. [from ſpenge.] Full of 


ſmall cavities like a ſponge: . Cheyne; 
SPO'NGY: a, { from ſponge: ] 
1. Soft 2 of ſmall iuterſtitial holes. 
Bacen. 
2. Wet; drenched ; ſnaked; Shakeſpeare. 
SPONK. ſ. Tourhwood. 
SPO'NSAL. a. | punſalic, Latin; ] Relating 
to marriage. 


SPO(NSION. /. [| ſpenſio, Latin. ] the act of 

becoming 2 tor another. 

SPONSOR. /. Latin. ] A ſurety; one who 
makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity tor ano- 
ther, Aye. 

SPO'NTANEITY. /. entaneitas, Lut.] 
voluntarineſs ; willingneſs ; accord un- 
compelled, _ Eramball. 

SPON TAN FOCUS. a. [from ente, Lat.] 
Voluntary ; not compelled ; acting with- 
out compulſion. Hale, 

SPONTANEOUSLY. ad. [ from ſpertane- 
eng.] Voluntarily ; of its own accard, 

SPONTA*'NEOUSNESS {/. [from ſpontane- 
eus.] Voluntarineſs ; . freedom of vill; ac- 
cord unforced. Hale. 

SPOOL. /. | /p9b/, Dutch.] A ſmall piece 

of cane or reed, with a knot at each end; 
or a piece of wood turned in that form to 
Wad yarn uren; a quill, 

Vor. II. 


- 


SPQ. 


To SPOOM. v. . To paſs ſwiftly. Dryd: 
SPOON. /. { ſpaen. Dutch.] A concave vei- 
ſel with a handle, uſed in cating liquids. 

Shakeſpeare, 

SPO'ONBILL. / [ ſoon and bill.] A bird. 
The end of its hill is broad. Derh am 

SPO'ONFUL. ſ. | ſpoon and fl.] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once 
in a ſpoon, Bacon, 
2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. Arbuth. 

SPOONMEAT. /. [een and _ Li- 

quid food; nourithment taken with a ſpoon, 
Dryden, 

SPO'ON WORT, or Scurvygraſs. ſ. 

To SPOON. v. . In 22 is when 
a ſhip being under ſail in a ſtorm cannot 
bear it, but is obliged to put right before 

, the wind. Bailey. 

SPOR A'DICAL, 2. {owogabinig,] A ho- 
radical diſeaſe is an cndemial diſeaſe, 
what in a particular ſeaſon affects but a few 


ple. Arbutb not. 
SPORT. /. 
1. Play; diverſion ; game; frolick and 


tumult uous merriment. Sidney. 
2. Mock; contemptuous mirth. Tiersen. 
3. That with which one plays. Dryden. 
4. Play; idle givgle. Broome. 
55 Diverſion of the field, as of fowling. 
hunting, fiſhing. Cl. rendon. 
To SYORT. v &. {ftom the noun. ] 
1. To divert; to make merry, Sidnry, 
2. To repreſent by any kind of * 


ryden, 
To SPORT. v. n. 


1. To play; to frolitk; to game; to 
wanton. Broome. 
2. To trifle, Tillatſon. 


tand full.] Merry; 
udicrous; done in Feſt, 
Bentley. 
SPO'R TFULLY. d. {from porta] Wun- 
tonly ; merrily. 
SPO'RTFULNESS. , [from {porrful ] Wan- 
tonneſs; play; merriment ; frolick. Sidney. 
SPO'RTIVE a. [from ſport. ] Gay; mer- 
ry ; frolick ; wanton ; playtul ; ludicrous, 


Pope. 
SPO'R TIVENESS. /. { from ſpertive. Cl. 
ety ; play. Walton, 
SPORTSMAN. ſ. | ſport and man,] One 

who purſues the recreations of the field. 
Addiſon. 
SPO'RTULE, /. | fortule, French; ſpertula, 
Latin. ] Au alms ; adole lie. 
SPOT. . [ fette, Daniih; 645 Flemith. ] 
1. A blot ; a mark made by diſcoloration. 
40 e e 

2. A taint; a diſgrace; a 
3. A ſcandalous woman. Shake 
4. A ſmall extent of place, i ſen. 
5. Any particular place. Otxway. 
6, Immediately z without changing place. 
5 2 1 


SFORTFUL. a. [/ 
frolick; wanton; tu 


4. 


| 
' 
| 


* 


SPRAY. / 
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To SPOT. v a. [from the noun. J I 
1. To mark with diſcoloratious; to macu- 


late, Tate. 
2. To corrupt; to diſgrace ; to taint. 
| Altbots 


SPO TLESS. a. from ſpor.] 
1. Free from ſpots. 
2. Free from reproach or impurity; im- 
maculate; pure. Waller. 
SPOT TER. /. [from ſpat.] One that ſpots; 
one that maculates. p 
SPO'TTY. a. [from et.] Full of ſpots ; 
maculated, b Ken Bilton, 
SPOU'SAL. a, {from ſporſe.] Nuptial; 
matrimonial; conjugal; connubial ; bri- 
dal. Craſharw. 
SPOU'SAL. f. [eſperſaillies, Fr. ſponſalia, 
Lat.] Marriage ; nuptials. ryden, 
SPOUSE. /. | ſponja, Lat. eſpouſe, Fr.] One 
joined in marriage; a huſband or wife. 
Shakeſpeare, 
SPOU'SED. a. [from the noun. ] Wedd d; 
eſpouſcd ; joined together as in matrimony. 
Milton. 
SPOU'SE LESS. @ [from ſpouſe, ] Wanting 
a huſband or wife. Pope. 
SPOUT. , [from ſpry:, Dutch.] 


1. Apipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel out 


of which any thing is poured. Brown, 
2. Water falling in a body; a catarsct. 
Burnet, 


To SPOUT. v. a. [from the noun | To 


pour with violence, or in a collectec body 
as from a ſpout. 
To SPOUT, v. n. To iſſue as from a ſpout. 
Woodward, 
To SPRAIN. ©. 4. [ Corrupted from rain.] 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint with- 
out diflocation of the bone. Gay. 
SPRAIN. / [from the verb.] Extenfion 
of ligaments without diſlocation of the 
joint. Temple. 
SYRAINTS. ſ. The dung of an 5 
if, 
SPRANG, The preterite of ſpring. 
Tillotſon. 
SPRAT. . [ prat, Dutch.] A ſmall fea 
fith. Sidney. 
ToSPRAWL. v. n. ¶ ſpradle, Daniſh ; ſpar- 
telen, Dutch. | 
1. To ſtruagle as in the convulſions of death, 
| Hudibr 
2. To tumble with agitation. + Did 
1. Theextremity of a branch. Dryden, 
2. The foam of the ſea, commonly written 
ſpry. Arbutbnot. 


To SPREAD. v. a. rpne dan. Sax. ſprey- 
den, Dutch. } tbr 


1. To extend; to expand; to make to 


cover or hill a large ſpace. Bacon, 
2. To cover by extenſion. Granwille. 
3 . To cover over, Iſaias. 


9. To grow; to thrive. 
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4. To ſtretch ; to extend. Mor. 
5. To publiſh ; to divulge; to deſſeminate. 
' Matthew. 
6. To emit as effluvia or emanations. 
Million. 
To SPREAD. v. n=, To extend or expand 
itſelf, Bacon. 
SPREAD. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Extent ; compaſs, Addiſon. 
2. Expanſion of parts. Baton. 
SPREA'DER. 1 { from ſpread, ] 
1. One that ſpreads. Hooker. 
2, Publiſher ; divulger ; difſeminator, 
Swift. 
SPRENT. part. ſypne nan, Sax. ſprengen, 
Dutch. |-Sprinkled. Sidney. 
SPRIG. /. [ yſbrig. Welſh.] A ſmall 


branch ; a ſpray. Bacon. 
SPRIG Chryflal. ſ. Chryſtal found in 
form of an hexangular column, adhermg 
at ene end to the ſtone, and near the o- 
ther leſſening gradually, till it terminates 
in a point. Woodward. 
SRI GG V. a. [from ſprig. Full of ſmall 
branches. 
SPRIGHT. ſ. [Contrattion of ſpirit, ſpiri- 
tus, a ſp 1 
1. Spirit; ; ſoul ; incorporeal agent. 
Spenſer. Pope. 
2. Walking ſpirit ; „ 4 Lots, 
3. Power which gives cheerfulneſs or cou- 
rage. Sidræy. 
4. An arrow. Bacon. 
To SPRIGHT. v. a. To haunt as a ſpright. 
Shakeſpeare. 
SPRI'GHTFUL, a. [ ſpright and full] 
Lively; briſk ; gay; vigorous. Orway. 
SPRYGHTFULLY. ad. [from ſprighful.] 
Briſkly ; vigoroully, Shakeſpeare. 
SPRUGHTLINESS. , [from ſpright/y.} 
Livelineſs; briſknels; vigour * | 
vivacity. aiſon. 
SPRIGHTLY. a. [from ſprigbt.] Gay; 
briſk ; lively; vigorous; airy ; vivacious. 
; Pricr. 
To SPRING. v. n. pretcrite ſprung or ſprang, 
anciently ſprong. [, p. man, Sax. ſprin- 
gen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ariſc out of the ground and grow by 
vegetative power, 
2. To bein to grow. Ra 
3. To proceed us from ſeed. 


4. To come into exillence; to iſſue forth. 
Pape. 

$ To raiſe ; to appear. Judges. 
. To iſlue with eſſect or foree, Pope. 


7. To proceed as from anceſtors. | 
Ben. Johnſon. 
8. To proceed as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon. | Milton. 
Dryden. 
10. To bound; to leap; to jump. £lack, 
11. I's 
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"vr. To fly with elaſtick power, 


Mortimer. 
122. To riſe from a covert. Otxway. 
13. To iſſue from a fountain, Genejss, 


14. To procced as from a ſource. Craſharo. 


15. To to iſſue with ſpeed and vio- 

lence, Dryden. 
To SPRING, v. a. 

1. To (tart ; to rouſe game. Danne. 

2. To produce to light. Dryder. 

3. To make by ſtarting a plank. 5 

4. To diſcharge a mine. liſen. 


5. To contrive a ſudden expedient; to 
offer unexpettedly. Swift. 
6. To produce haſtily. 

SPRING. /. [| from the verb.] 

1. The ſeaſon in which plants ſpring and 
vegetate. f Shakeſpeare, 
2. An elaſtick body; a body which when 
diſtorted has the power of reſtoring itſclf. 

| Nexon. 
3. Elaſtick force. Neguton. 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which 
motion is produced or propagated. Rymer. 
5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent 
effort ; a ſudden ſtruggle. Addi ſau. 
6. A leak; a ſtart of a plank. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
7. A fountain; an iflue of water from 
the earth. Davies, 
8. A ſource; that by which any thing is 


ſupplied. Dryden. 
9. Riſe ; beginning. 1 Samuel. 
10. Courſe ; original. Swift. 


SPRING. ad. {from the noun, ] With elaſ- 

tick vigour. 2. 

- SPRVUNGAL. /. a youth. Spenſer. 

SPRINGE. /. from ſpring.] A gn; a 

nooſe which catches by a Bring or hy 

ns 

SPRINGER. /. [from ſpring.] o who 
rouſes game. 

SPRUNGHALT. /. [ ſpring and hat.] A 

lameneſs by which the horſe twitches up 


his legs. Shakeſpeare. 
SPRINGINESS. /. [from ſpringy.] Elaſti- 
city ; power of reſtoring itſelt. Boyle. 


SPRFYNGLE. /. [from ſpring.] A ſpringe; 
Ca 


an elaſtic nooſe. reto. 


SPRI'NG TIDE. /. [ ſpring and tide.] Tide 
at the new moon; high tide. Cretu. 
RLNGV. a. {from fpring-.] 


1. Elaſtic ; having the power of reſtoring 
itſelt. Newton. Bentley. 
2. [From fring. ] Full of ſprings or foun- 
tains. Mortimer. 
To SPRINKLE. v. a. | fprinkelen, Dutch, ] 
1, To ſcatter; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 
Exodus. 

2. To ſcatter in drops. Numbers: 
3. To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt 
by ſprinkling,” den, 
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To SPRUNK LE. v. ». To perform the act 
of ſcattering in ſmall drops. Ayliffe. 
To SPRIT, v. a. [pie an, Sax. * 
ten, Dutch. ] To throw out; to cject with 


force. 
Aren, Sax. ſpruy- 


To SPRIT. „. 
ten. Dutch. ] To thoot ; to germinate ; to 


ſprout, 
SPRIT. /. [from the verb.] Shoot: ſprout, 
, Aſertimer. 
SPRITSAIL. ſ. [i: and ſail.] The ſail 
which belongs to the boltſprit · maſt. 
Ii iſeman. 
SPRITE. /. [ Contracted from ſpirit. ] A 
ſpirit ; an incorporeal agent, Pope. 
SPRITEFULLY. ad, Vigorouſly ; with 
life and ardour. Chap mar. 
SPRONG., The preterite of ſpring, Obſo- 
lete. ] Hacker. 
To SPROUT. v. n. [pr an, Sax. ſpruy- 
ten, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation ; to germinate, 
Pricr, 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications. Bacon, 
3- To prow. T ichell. 
SPROUT, |. {from the verb.] A ſhoot of 
a vegetable. Bacon, 
SPRUCE, 4. Nice; trim; ncat. 
Donne. Milton. Boyle. Tutler. 
To SPRUCE. „ n. [from the nucn.} To 
dreſs with affected neatneſs. 
SPRU'CEBEER. /. [from ſpruce, a kind of 
fir. ] Beer t inctured with branches of fir. 
. Arbutl nat. 
SPRU'CELEATHER. . { Corrupted for 
Pruſſian leather. ] Dryden. 
SPRU'CENESS. /. [ from ſpruce. " 5424 
neſs without elegance, , 
SPRUNG, The preterite and participle paſ- 
live of jpring. Porec. 
SPRUN I. /. Any thing that is ſhort and 
will not eaſily bend. 
SPUD. /. A ſhort knife. Swift. 
SPU'LLERS of Yarn. Are ſuch as are 
employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and fit 
for the loom. Didi. 
SPUME. ſ. [ puma, Lat.] foam; froth. 


Brown, 


To SPUME. v. . ¶ ſpum?, Lat.] To foam; 
to froth, 
SPU'MOUS, 12. [umeut, Lat.] Frothy z 
SPU'MY. foamy, Breton. 
SPUN. The prcterite and part. pil of 
ſpin. ' Addijone 
SPUNGE. F. ¶Pongia, Latin. ] A ſponge. 
Shakeſprare. 


To SPUNGE. v. ». [Rather 2% enge. 
To hang on others for maintenance, Se. 
SPUNGINGHOUSE. /. | purge and #4u/p.] 
A houſe to which debtors are taken bebte 
commitment to p:ifon. 
SPU/NGY. a, {from gu-. 
5 £2 7. 


al 
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1. Full of (mall holes, and ſoft like a 


ſpunge. den. 
2. Wet ; moiſt; 12 Shakeſpeare, 
2. Drunken; wet with liquor. Shakes 


BPUNK. . Rotten wood ; touchweod. 


Brown, 
SPUR. /. [rpu;a. Saxon; 1 
1. A ſharp point fixed in the rider's heel, 
Knoles, 
2. Incitement ; inſtigation. Bacon. 


3. A ſtimulus; a prick; any thing that 
galls and teazes. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ſharp points on the legs of a cock. 


Ray. 
5. Any thing ſtanding out; a ſnag. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To SPUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To prick with the ſpur; to drive with 
the ſpur. Collier. 
2. To inſtizate ; to incite ; to urge for- 


ward. Locke. 
Io drive by force. Shakeſpeare, 
To SPU R v. u 
1. To travel with great expedition. 
Dryden. 
2. To preſs forward. 2 reo. 


SPU'RGALLED. a. { Hur and gall] Hurt 
with the ſpur. Shakeſpeare, 
SPURGE. / [eſpurge, French; ſpurgie, 
Dutch.] A plant violently purgative. 
1 Laurel or Mezercon. ſ. [thyme- 
za, Latin,] A plant. Maler. 
SPU'RIOUS. "4 [ ſpurius, Latin. ] 
1, Not genuine; counterfeit ; adulterine, 
Sqvi ts 
2. Not legitimate ; baſtard, Addiſon. 
SPURLING, /. [ erlan, French. ] A ſmall 
ſea · ſiſh. Ter. 
To SPURN. v. a. [rpopnan, Saxon, 
1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the 
foot. Shakeſpeares 
2. To reject; to ſcorn ; to put away with 
contempt ; to diſdain. Shakeſpeare, 
z. To treat with contempt, Locke. 
To SPUN. v. u. 
1. To make contemptuous oppoſition. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To toſs up the heels ; to kick or 
ſtruggle. Cay. 
SPURN. /. [from the verb.] Kick; inſo- 


lent and contemptuous treatment, 


Shakeſpeaare, 
SPU'RNEY. . A plant. 
SPU'RRER. .. [from ſpur.] One who uſes 


ſpurs. 

SPURRIER. /. [from ſpur.] One who 
makes ſpurs. 

SPURRY. /. [ ſpergula, Latin.] A plant. 


Mortimer. 

To SPURT. v. a. See To Ig] To 

ſty ont with a aick ſtream. Wiſmman. 
SPUR WAY. . 


{pr and way. ] A horſe- 


s 


way; a bridle- road; diſtin from a road 


for carrlages. 
SPUT'ATION. Je [ ſputum, Latin. ] The a0 
of ſpittin Harvey, 
To SPT ER. V.n. 


16 Fach Latin.] 


all flying N 


2. To fly out in ſmall particles with 7 
noiſe. Dryden. 
3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely. 
Congres . e. 
To SPU'TTTR. v. a. To throw out == 
noiſe, ift. 
SPU'TTERER. /. {from ſpurter.] wa af 
ſputters. 1 7 
SPY. io, We eſpion, Fren 
LEA Loſe, ſent to E the 22 
or motions of others. 
Clarendon. Atte rłury. 
To SPY. v. a. [See Sr v. /.] | 
1. To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance. 
Donne. 
2. To diſcover by cloſe examination 
Deca of Piety. 
3. To ſearch or diſcover by artifics 


: Numbers. 
To SPY, v. 2. To ſcarch narrowly. 
SPY'BOAT, 


Shakeſpeare. 
[. | ſpy and beat. ] A boat ſent 
out for intelligence. Arbuthnot. 
SQUAB. 8. 
1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched, Xing, 
2. Fat; thick and ſtout; ukwardly bulky. 
. 
SQUAB. g. A kind of ſopha or codch; 
vffed cuſhion. Swift. 
SQUAB. ad. With a heavy ſudden fall. 
L'Eftrange. 
SQUA'RPIE, . Lab and pie.) A pie 
made of many ingredients. irg. 
To SQUAB. v. n, To tall down plump or 
flat. 
SQUABBISH. a, [fiom ½ n .] Thick; 
heavy; fleſhy. 
To SQUA'BBLE. v. . [lialla, Swediſh.) 
1 0 . to debate pecviſhly; to wran- 
Cetlier. 
SQU 4 'BBLE. ſ. [from the verb.] A low 
brawl ; a pet: y quarrel. Arbuthnot 
SQUA'BBLER. 75 [from ſqrabb/e.) A quar- 
relſome fellow; a brawler. 
SQUA'DRON, 2 aden, Fr. ſquadrone, 

Italian.] 

1. A body of men draun up ſquare. 
Milton, 
K nolles. 
« certain number of 

Arbuthmot. 

SQUA/DR NED. a. {from ſquadron. ] Form- 
ed into ſquadrons. ilton, 
SQUA'/LID. 4. | ſqual:das, n 1 

naſty; filth J. 


1. To emit moiſture i 


2. Apart of an army ; a troop. 
ik Part ot a fleet, 


70 


8 2 


To SQUALL. Iv. . ſſuala, Swediſh.] To 
* out as Lale. woman frighted. 


Sift. 
SQUALL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Loud ſcream. Swift, 
2. Sudden guſt of wind, 
SQUALLER. /. {from ſqual/ ] Screamer; 


one that ſcreams. 


EQUALLY. a. [from ſquall.] Windy; 
S927 4LOR. . [Latin.] Coarſeneſs; naſti- 


neſs, Burton. 
S$QUA'MOUS. a. [ ſquameus, Lat.] Scaly 
Wn with ſcales. Woodward, 


To SQUA'NDER. v. 2. [werſchywenden, 
Teutonick.] 
1. To ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend . 


3 
2. To ſcatter ; to diſſipate ; to diſperſe, 
D, 2 


SUANDERER. ſ. [from ſquander. 1 
1 2 ; 2 gal. ; a walter, "Fa 


SQUARE. a. [ Mvar, Welſn; guadratus, 
Latin.] 


x. Cornered ; having right angles. Prior. 
2. Forming a right an Maxon, 
3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever 
content, Wiſeman. 


4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Strong; ddout; ; well ſer, 

6. Equal; exact; honeſt ; fair, Shakeſpeare. 
7. [In geometry. ] Square root of an 
number is that which, multiplied by itſelf, 
produces the ſquare, as 4 is the ſquare root 
of 16. 


$QU 184 7 — 


th right 2 and * 


Milton. 
2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on 
each fide. ” Addiſen. 
3. Content of an angle. Brown. 


4. A rule or inſtrument by which work- 
men meaſure or torm their angles, 
5. Rule; regularity; exact proportion, 
| Spenſer, 
6 Squadron; troops formed ſquare. 


Shake Co 
4 Quaternion ;; number four. — wk 


Level; equality. den. 
9. Quartile ; he aſtrological ſituation of 
planets, diſtant ninety degrees from each 
other. Milton. 
v4 Rule ; conformity. L'Eftrange, 
1. Sqvanres go, The game procecds. 
To SQU RE. Lanny, La 2 
0 A V. 4. atin. 
1. T form with right angles. Boyle. 
2. To reduce to a ſquare. Prior, 
43+ To meaſure ; to reduce to a meaſure. 
Shakeſpeare, 


4. To adjuſt ; to regulate ; to mould; to 


ſhape, Shateſpearc, 


| SQUAT. 2. 


SQU 
$- To accommodate; to fit. Hilton. 
To reſpect in quartile. South. 


To SQL ARE, v. n, 
1. Io ſvit with ; to fit with. Woodward, 
2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite ſides, 


. The 
1 1 1. [from ſquare.) The 
ſtate of being ſquare. Mexeon, 


SQUA3H. /, { frem quaſh. ] 
1. Any thing ſoft _ eaſily cruſhed. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2, [melopepo, Lat.] A plant. Boyle, 
3. Any thing unripe ; 2 thing ſoft. 

Shakeſpeares 
4. A ſudden fall. Arbuthnot, 
5. A {hock of ſoft bodies: Seoift, 


To SQUASH. v. a. To cruſh into pulp. 
* SQUAT, v. n, [gquatrare. Italian] To 
ſit cowering; to ſit cloſe to the ground. 

11 the verb. 

1. Cowering ; cloſe to the ground. Stoiſt. 
2+ Short and thick ; having one part cloſe 
to another, as thoſe of an animal contratt- 


ed and cowexing. a Grew. 
SQUAT. /. 

1, The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe. 

Dryden, 

2. A ſudden fall. Herberr. 
SQUAT. , A ſort of mineral. Weodward. 
TO SQUEAK. . . [ /qwate. Swediſh. 

1. To ſet up a ſudden olorous: cry. 


2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2 IP break Gar erat nes 
ryden, 
SQUEAK. . [from the verb.] A thrill 


uick c 

To SQUEAL. v. #n. | ſqwala, credit ] 
To cry ,with & ſhrill Iharp voice; to cry 
with pain. 

SQUEAMISH. . [ from iſþ or qualmi 
rom gualm. — bee 6. 115 
diſguſted; having the ſtomach eaſily — 
ed. Sidney. Soutbern. 

SQUEA'MISHNESS, * — camiſp. ] 


Niceneſs; delicacy; t * 
tilli 


To SQUEEZE v. a. [cpiran, Saxon. 
1. To preſs; to cruſh between two bodies. 
Dryden. 


To S EEZ E. v. 3. 
1. To act or paſs, in conſoquence of com- 
preſſion. Newton. 
2. To force way through cloſe bodies, 
3 EEZE. pee from the verb.] Compref- 
0 Pblllips. 


SIE Ie ws A re Ent waht 5 oa owt 


STA 


x. A ſmall pipe of paper filled with wild- 


fire. Bacon, 

2. Any petty ſellow. Tatler. 
SQUILL. / { ſquilla, ſcilla, Latin.} 

1. A plant, Roſcommon, 

2. A ſiſh. 

3. An inſect. Grezv. 


1 ſe [ ſquinanci:, Fr.] An in- 
ammation in the throat; a quinſey. 
Bacon. 
SQUINT. 2. | ſqzinte. Dutch.] Looking 
obliquely ; looking not directiy; looking 
ſuſpiciouſly. Milton. 
To SQUINT. v. n. To look obliquely; to 
look not ia a direct line of viſion. Bacon, 
Te SQUINT. . 4. 
1. To form the eye to obhque viſion, 
wget, 5/g 


. To turn the eye obliquely, acon. 


SQUI/NTEYED. a. f ſquint and eye, ] 
1. Having the ſight directed oblique. 


Knolls. 
2. Ind irect; oblique ; malignant. 
| Denham. 
SQUINTIFF/GO. a, Squinting. Dryden, 


_ Fo SQUUNY. v. n, Po look aſquint. 
Shakefpeare, 
EQUIRFE. /. [ContraQted of eſguire 3 eſcuyer, 
French. 
2. A gentleman next in rank to a knight, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. An attendant on a noble warrior. 
Dryden 
3. An attendant at court, Shakeſpeare. 
UVRREL. ſ. [eſcurucil, French; ſciurus. 
* 1A wal 3 that lives in — 
leaping from tree to tree. Drayton. 
To SQUIRT.w. n. To throw out in a quick 


ſtream. gArouthnot. 
To SQUIRT, v. n, Toprate ; to let fly. 
; L'Eftrange. 


SQUIRT: , { from the verb.) 
1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream 
is ejected. N Pope. 
2. A ſmell quick ſtream. 
SQUIRTER. /. [from ſ½uirt.] One that 
lies a ſquirt. Arbuthnot., 
To STAB. v. 4. { faves old Dutch. 
1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
S/ akeſpeare. 
2. To wound mortally or miſchicvoully. 
F billips. 
STAB. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A wound with a tharp pointed weapon, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. A dark injury; a fly miſchicf, 
3. A ſtroke; a blow. South. 
STA'BBER. /. {om tab.] One who ſtabs; 
a private murderer. 
STABI'LIMENT. f. [from fat ilis, Latin.] 
Support; firmneſs; act ot making firm. 
Dertam. 


Pacon.. 


STA 


STABILITY. /. [ flabilite, French.) 
1. Stableneſs; ſteadineſs; ſtrength to ſtand, 
Blackmore. Cotton, 


2. Fixedneſs; not fluidity. Boyle, 

3. Firmneſs of reſolution, | 
S1TA'BLE. a. [ Hal ils, Latin.] 

1. Fixed; able to ſtand. 

2. Steady ; conſtant, Davies, 

3. Strong; fixed in ſtate. Rogers. 


STA'BLE. . | fabuwm, Lat.] A hooſe for 


beaſts. Ezra. 
To STA'BLE, v. n. | flabulo, Latin. ] To 
kennel ; to dwell as beaſts. Milton. 


STA'BLEBOY, F ,. [| fable and bey, or 
STABLEMAN þ man. One who at- 
tends in the ſtable. Soift, 


STA'BLENESS. ſ. [from fable.] 
7. Power to ſtand. 
2. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; ſtability, 
Shakeſpeare, 
STA/BLESTAND. ſ. [In law.] Is one of 
the four evidences or preſumptions, where- 
by a man is convinced to intend the ſteal- 
ing of the king's deer in the foreſt > and 
this is when a man is found at his ſtemding 
in the foreſt with a croſs bow bent, ready 
to ſhoot at any deer; or with a long bow; 
or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with grey- 
hounds in a leaſh. 
To STA'BLISH. ©. n. [eflablir, Fr. 
eſtabliſh ; to fix; to ſettle. 
STACK. . | flacca, Italian.] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood. 
. Wittm. Newton. 
2. A number of chimneys or tunnels. 


Convel . 
To 
onmee 


| Wiſeman- 
To STACK. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
pile up regularly in ricks. Mor timer, 


STACTE. /. An aromatic; the gum that 
diſtils from the tree whieh produces myrrh. 


; Excdus. 

STA'DLE. ſ. [rradel, Saxon.) 

1. Any thing which ſerves for ſapport to 
another. | 
2. A ſtaff, a crutch. Spenſer. 
3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and 
common uſes, as poſts or rails. Bacon. 

ToSTA'DLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
furniſh with ſtadles. Tuſſer. 

STA/DTHOLDER. ſ. | fladt and beuden. 
Dutch.] The chief magiſtrate of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, 

STAFF. ſ. plur. ves, [rrz;, Sax. faff, 
Daniſh ; haf, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſtick with which a man ſupports 
himſelf in walking. =o | 

wr at 


L'Eftrange, 
4. Any long piece of wood. Addiſon 
5, An enign of an office. Hayward, 


6, [Stef,, Iſlandic.] A ſtanza; a _ 


— 


81 A 


e verſes regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, 
when the ſtanza 1s concluded, the ſame 


order begins again. Dryden. 
S TAF FISH. a. from f J.] Stiff; harſh, 
cbam. 


STAFF TREE. ſ. A ſort of evergreen pxi- 
vet. 
S TAG. .. The male red deer; the male of 
= hind, 101 Milion. 
STAGE. ſ. [age, French. - 
1. A 4 Ny to view on which any 
ſhow is exhibited. | 
2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick en- 
tertainments. 
3. Any place where any thing is publick ly 
tran ſacted or — Shakeſpeare. 
4. A place in which reſt is taken on a 
Hammond, 


_—_ 
5. A lingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. 
Rogers. 


To STAGE. », a, [from the noun.] To 
_ exhibit publickly. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'GECOACH. /. ¶ Hage and caach.] A 
coach that keeps its ſt-ges; a coach that 
paſſes and — on certain days for the 
accommodation of paſſengers. Cy. 
STA'GEPLAY. /. [Rage and play] Thea- 
trical entertainment. Dryden. 
STA'GER. /. [from flage.] 
1. A player. Ben. Jobuſon. 
2. One who has long acted on the ſtage of 
life ; a practitioner. Sꝛoift. 
STA'GEVIL. / A diſeaſe in horſes. 
STA'GGARD. ſ. [from flag.) A four years 
old (tag. Sinſaworth. 
To STA'GGER. v. n. Fare Dutch. ] 
1. To reel; not to ſtand or walk ſteadily. 
| Boyle. 
2. To faint; to begin to give way. 
Addiſon. 
3. To heſitate; to fall into doubt. Ea. on. 
To STAGGER. v. 4, 


1. To make to ſtagger; to make to recl. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ſhock; to alarm. L' Eftrange. 

- STA/GGERS. 1 [from the verb. } 
0 


1. Akind of horſe apoplexy. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Madneſs; wild conduct. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'GNANCY. /. [from fagnane.) The 


ſtate of being without motion or ventila- 
tion. 

STAGNANT. a. { flagnans, Latin.] Mo- 
tionleſs ; fill; not agitated; not flowing; 
not running. NM codruard. 

To STA GNATE. v. x, ſſagnum, Latin.] 
To iye motionleſs ; to have no courſe or 
ſtream, Arbutb not. 

STAG NATION. /, [from faguate.] Stop 
of courſe ; ceſſation of motion. Addiſon, 

.STAID, pert. adj. [from flay.] Sober. 
grave ; regular. Minton. 

STATDNESS. [. from faid.] Sobricty 
gravity ; regularity, Dryden, 


Knolles. . 


STA 


To STAIN.'s. a. [ yfaenio, Wel{t.] 
1. To blot ; to ſpot ; to maculate. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or in- 
famy, . Milton, 
STAIN. /. 
1. Blot ; ſpot ; diſcoloration. 
Addiſon. Pope. 
2. Taint of guilt or infamy. Broome. 
. Cauſe of reproach ; ſhame. Sidney, 
STAI'NcR, . [from ſtain.) One whe 
ſtains ; one who blots. 
STA/INLESS. a. from ftain.] 
1. Free from blots or ſpots. Sidney. 
2. Free from lin or reproach. Shakeſpeare. 


STAIK./. Irren, Saxon; „egbe Dutch. ] 


Steps by which we riſe an aſcent from the 
lower part of a building to the upper. 

Clarendon. Milton. 

STAIRCASE. { air and caſe.) The part 

of a fabrick that contains the ſtairs, 

STAKE. /. I aca, Saxon; fark, Dutch, ] 

1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 

Hooker. 

2. A piece of wood. Dryden, 

3. Any thing placed as a paliſade or tence. 


Milton. 
4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 
baited. Shaacſpeare, 


5. Any thing pledged or wagered, Cow/ry, 
6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, 
or wagered. Hudibrax 
7. The Pate is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands 
upon a {mall iron foot on the work-bench, 
to remove as occalion offers ; or elſe it hath 
a ſciong iron ſpike at the bottom let into 
ſome = tha of the work-bench, not to be 
removed. Mexon. 
To STAKE. wv. a. [from the noun.] : 
1. To faſten, ſupport, or detend with poſts 
ſet upright. Evelyn. 
2. Io wager ; to hazard; to put to hazusd. 
Jour'', 

STALACTVTES. /. ſfrom ax Ag.] Fra- 
lactites is only ſpar in the lhape of an jei- 


cle. Weondwward, 
STALA'CTICAL. a. Reſembling an icicle. 
Deirbam. 


STALAGMTTES. /. Spar formed into the 
ſhape of drops. 3 o.dward, 
STALE. a. [e. Dutch! 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. 
P, ier. Stedtator, 
2. Uſed till i: is of no uſe or eſteem. 
Hayward. 
STALE. /. {from p:xlan, Saxon, to ſtcal. ] 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpoſe. Sidney. 
2, In Shakeſpeare it ſcems to ſignify a pro- 
ſtitute. 
3. From ale. adj.) Urine; old urine, 
3. Old beer; beer ſomes hat acidulated. 
5. [Stats 


— D 9 * =_ 3 — - 


— — —— — » OS. 4 een. 


— — — 


| ST A 
5. [Stele, Dutch, a ſtick. ] A handle. 


Mortimer. 
To STALE. v. «a. [from the adjettive ] 
To wear out; to make old. SHakeſpeare. 
To STALE. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
make water. Hudibras. 
STA'LELY. ad. [from fale. ] Of old; long 
time. Ben. Jobnſon. 
$TA'/LENESS. ſ. [from flale.| Oldneſs; 
ſtate of being long kept ; ſtate of being 
corrupted by time. Bacen. 
To STALK. v. n, ſrrcalcan, Saxon. }] 
1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. 
Dryden. Aadiſon. 
2. To walk behind a ſtalking horſe or co- 
ver. Bacsn. 
STALK. /. [from the verb.] 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. 


Addiſon. 

2. The ſtem on which flowers or fruits 

grow. Dryden. 
3- The ſtem of a quill. Grew. * 

STA'LEINGHORS . [ flalking and 


horje.) A horſe either real or fictitious by 
which a fowler ſhelters himſelf from the 


ſight of the game; a maſk. Hakewill. 


 STA'LKY. a. {from alt.] Hard like a 


ſtalk, 


STALL. 1 I al, Saxon; Pall, Dutch; 
6 ta 


flalla, Italian. ] 
1, A crib in which an ox is fed, or where 
any horſe is kept in the ſtable. Chapman. 


2, A bench or form where any thing is ſet 


to ſale. Swift. 

3- A ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certain 

trades are praCtiſed. Spenſcr. 

4. The ſcat of a dignificd clergyman in the 

choir, Warburton. 
To STALL. v. 4, 

1. To keep in @ ſtall or ſtable. Dryden. 

2. To inveſt, Shakeſpeare, 
To STALL. VU, N. | 

1. To inhabit ; to dwell, Shakeſteare. 


2. To kennel, 
STA'LLFED. 2. [all and fed.} Fed not 
with graſs but dry feed, Arbuthnct. 
STA'LLION. ſ. { yſdakoyn, Welſh ; I- 
lion, French; flalbengſt, Dutch. } A horſe 


kept for mares. Temple, 
STAMINA. P Latin.) 
1. The firſt principles of any thing. 


2. The ſolids of a human body, 

3. Thoſe little fine threads or capillaments 

which grow up within the flowers of plants, 

encompaſſing round the ſtyle, and on which 

the apices grow at their extremities. 

STAMUNEOUS. 4. { famineus, Latin, ] 

1. Conſiſting of threads, | 

2. Stamineous flowers are fo far imperſect 

as to want thoſe coloured leaves which are 

called petala, and conſiſt only ot the ſtylus 
and the ſtamina ; and ſuch plants as theſe 


conſtitute a large genus of plants. 


STA 


To STA/MMER, v. . [pram2p. Saxon 3 
ftamelen, fiameren, to ſtammer, Dutch. ] To 
ſpeak with unnatural heſitation ; to utter 
words with difficulty. Sidney. Shakeſpeare; 

STA/MMERER. /. [from flammer.} One 
who ſpeaks with helitation. _ Taylor. 

To STAMP. v. a. | fampen, Dutch.] 

1. To ſtrike by g the foot haſtily 
downward. Dryden. 
2. To pound ; to beat as in a mortar, 

Bacon, 

3- To impreſs with ſome mark or _ 
; | South; 

4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. South; 
8 To make by impreſſing a mark. Locke. 
To mint; to form; to coin. Shakeſp, 

To STAMP. v. 2. To ſtrike the foot ſud- 
denly downward, 1 

STAMP. /. [| eflampe, Fr. fampa, Italian. ] 
1. 3 Lens a by which a hollow im- 
preſſion is made. Waller; 
2. A mark ſet on any thing; 2 * 

8 ke. 

3. A thing marked or ſtamped. Shakeſp. 

4. A picture cut in wood or metal. Addijor. 

5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſ- 

toms to the government. Swift. 
6. A charaQter of reputation good or bad. 

South. 

7. Authority ; currency ; value. L' Et. 
8. Make ; caſt ; form. Addiſon, 

STA'MPER. /. [from flamp.] An inſtru- 
ment of pounding. Carew. 

STAN, amongſt our forefathers, was the 
termination of the ſuperlative degree : fo 
Atheiflan, moſt noble; Bean, the beſt 3 
Wiften, the wiſeſt, Gib ſen. 

To STANCH. , a. [ encber, French. ] To 
ſtop blood; to hinder from running. Bacon. 


To STANCH. v. n. To ſtop, Lake, 
STANCH. a, 
1. Sound; ſuch as will not run out Beyl/e. 


2. Firm; ſound of principle; truſty ; 
hearty ; determined, A . 
3. Strong; not to be broken. Locle. 

STANCHION. /. [eflangon, French. ] A 
prop; a ſupport. x 

STA'NCHLESS. a. from fanch.] Not to 
be ſtopped. Shakeſpeare. 

To STAND, v. #. preterite I food, I have, 
Hood. (r an dan, Saxon; flaen, Dutch.} 
e eee noc to ſit or lie 


n. 
2. To be not demoliſhed or everthrown. 
Milton. 
3. To be placed as an edifice, Addiſen. 
4. To remain crect; not to fall. Milton. 
To become erect. Dryden. 
To ſtop ; to halt; not to go forward. 
y hake care. 
7. To be at a ſtationary point without pro- 
grels or regreſſion. — 
4 « 
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2, To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vacil- 


lation. Davies. 
To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or 
efence. Shakeſpeare. 


10. To be in a ſtate of hoſtility. Hayw. 
11. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give 
way. © Bacon. 
12. To Nays not ** * 
13. To be placed with regard to rank or 
— * Arbuthnot. 
14. To remain itr the preſent ſtate. 

1 Corinthians. 
15. To bein any particular ſtate. Milton. 
16. Not to become void; to remain in 
force. Hooker. 
17. To confiſt ; to have its being or eſ- 
ſence. ebrewws. 
18, To be with reſpeQ to terms of a con- 
tract. Carew. 
19. To have a place. Clarendon. 
20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 


rendon. 0 


21, To be in a permanent ſtate, Shakeſp. 
22. To be with regard to n for- 
23. To have any particular reſpect. arb. 
24. To be without action. 


25. To d; to reſt; to be ſ . 
eee 
26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 


Galatians. 

27. To ſucceed; to be acquitted ; to be 

ſafe. Addiſen. 

28, To be with reſpe to any particular. 

Shakeſpeare. 

29. To be reſolutely of a party. £#jains. 
30. To be in ho phed 3-0 be repreſenta- 

tive. Locke. 

31. To remain; to be fixed. Milton. 

32. To hold a courſe. Pope. 


33. To have a direction towards any local 


int. Boyle, 
= To offer as a candidate. 


35. To place himſelf; to be placed, 


Knolles. 
36. To ſtagnate; not to flow. . 
37. To be with reſpect to chance. Rowe. 
38. To remain ſatisfied. Shakeſp. 
39. To be without motion, Shakeh. 
40. To make delay. Locke. 


41. To inſiſt ; to dwell with many words. 


accabees. 


2 
42. To be . S cfPeAare. 
43- To 7 to perſevere. ayler. 


44. To perſiſt in a claim, Shakeſpeare. 
45- To adhere; to abide. aniel. 
To be conliſtent. Felton. 


« To SrAND by. To fupport ; to de- 

fend not to * 2 _ 

48. To STAND by. To be preſent with- 

out being an actor. Shakeſpeare. 

49. To STAND by. To repoſe on; to 
reſt in. | 


Vor., IL 


Pore. 


s STA 


| To STAnd for, To propoſe one's 

elf a candidate. Dennis. 
51. To STAxD for, To maintain; to 
profeſs to ſupport. Ben. Johnſen, 
$2. To STAND off, To keep at a diſtance. 
Dryden. 
53. ToSTaxp off, Not to comply. 
Shakeſpeare, 

54. To STAND off, To forbear friend(hip 
or intimacy. Alterbury, 
$5. ToSTAaxD off. To have relief; to 
vppear protuberant or prominent. Wotton, 
$6. To STAD out. To hold reſolution ;; 


to hold a poſt. Rovers, 
th To STAND out, Not to comply ; to 
Dryden, 


58. To STAND out. To be prominent ot 

protuberant, Pſalms, 

59. Te STAND to. To ply; to perſevere, 
D 


1 
60. To STAND to, To remain fixed in a 


pu . Herbert. 
61. To STAND ander. To undergo; to 
ſuſtain. — op 
62. To STAND up. To ariſe in order to 
gain notice. Art:. 
3. To STAND up, To make a party. 

Shakeſpeare. 
64. To STAND wpon, To concern; to 
intereſt. Hudibras. 
65. To STAND wpon, To valye; to take 
pride Ray. 


66. To STAND upon, To inſiſt. 


To STAND. v». a. 


1. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 
yielding. Smith, 
2. Toawait ; to abide; to ſuffer. Addiſon. 
3. To keep; to maintain with ground. 


Dryden, 

STAND. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſtation; a place where one waits 
ſtanding. Aaddiſn. 
2. Rank; poſt; ſtation. Daniel. 
3. A ſtop; a halt. Clarendon. 
& Stop; interruption. Woodward. 


FH The att of oppoſing Shakeſpeare, 
. Higheſt mark; ſtationary point. Dryden. 
7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ceed. Prior. 
8. Difficulty; perplexity; embarraſſment; 
heſitation. Locke. 
9. A frame or table on which veſſels are 

laced Dryden. 


placed. 
STANDARD. /. [eftandart, French. 


1, An enſign in war, particularly the en- 
ſign of the horſe Milton, 
2. That which is of undoubted authority; 
that which is the teit of other things ot ' 
ſame kind. Spratt. 
3. That which has been tried by the pro- 
per telt. Swift. 


4. A ſet:Icd rate. Bacon. 
5. A landing ſlem or tree, Eretyn, 
6 A STAN- 


\ 


STA 


TANDARDBEARER. f d and 
bear. |] One who bears a ſtandard or en- 


a ſigu. Spectater. 
STA'NDCRODP. ſ. An herb. 


STA'NDEL. ſ. I from land.] A tree of lon 
ſtanding 5 N Howel, 
T AN DER. ſ. [from fland.] 
1. One who ſands. 
2. A tree that has ſtood long. Aſcbam. 
. SrAN DUE by. One preſent; a mere 


ftator. Shakeſpeare. 

SſA'NDERGRASS. ſ. An herb. "ſav, 
SCAN DING. pare. a. [from fand.] 

1, Settled; cſtabliſhed. Temple, 

2. Laſting ; not tranſito ry. Addiſon. 

3. Stagnant ; not running. Milton. 

4. Placed on feet. Shakeſpeare. 


STA' NDING. /. [from fand. 
1. Continuance ; long poſſeſſion of an of- 
ſice. Wawdward. 
2. Station; place to ſtand in. Knolles. 
3. Power to ſtand. Pjalns. 
4. Rank ; condition, Shake pcare. 
5. Competition ; caudidateſhip. Walton. 
STA/NDISH. g. CL and difh.] A caſe 
for and in Addiſon. 


ST ANG. /. {3 ng, Saxon.] A perch, 


| Swift, 
STANK 2. Weak ; worn out. Spenſer, 
STANK. The preterite of flink.. Excdus, 


STA'NNARY. a [from furnm, Latin, ] 
Relating to the tin works. eto. 

STA NZA ſ. [flenza, Ital. fance, French. } 
A number of lines regularly adjuſted to 
each other ; ſo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meaſure or relation of 
rhyme. Dryden, 

ST A'PLE. /. ape, French ; flapel, Dutch. ] 
A ſettled mart z an eſtabliſhed emporium, 


Alrbuthnot. 
 6TA'PLE. a. [ from the noun. ] 
3, Settled ; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 
. Dryden, 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 
_ Swift. 
STA'PLE. g. Lrrapul, Saxon, a prop.} A 
loop of iron; a bar bent and driven in at 
both ends. | Peacham, 
STAR, , ſp eonpa, Saxon; ferre, Dutch. 


1. One of the luminous bodics that appear 
in the ncturnal (ky. Wares, 
2. The ſtar. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Configfiration of the planets ſuppoſed 
to influence fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A mark of reference. atts. 
S1AR of Betblebem, ſ. 1 wet 
A plant. It hath a lily lower, compoſe 
ot fix petals, or leaves ranged circularly, 
whoſe centre is poſleſſed by the pointal, 
which afterward turns to a roundiſh fruit. 


Aliller. 
STARAPPLE, ſ. A plant. Miller. 


STARBOARD. /. xc, bod, Saxon. ] 


STA'RCHLY, ad. 


+ ded vith ſtars, 


STA 


Is the right-hand fide of the ſhip, as lars 
board is the left. Harris. Bramball. 
STARCH. /- — Parc, Teutonick, ſtiff.] 
A kind of viſcous matter made of flower or 
potatoes, with which linen is ſtiſſened. 
Fletcher. 
To STARCH. v. a. {from the noun ] To 
ſtiffen with ſtarch. Gay. 
STA'RCHAMBER. f. [camera ſbellata, La- 


tin. ] A kind of criminal court of equity. 
Shakeſpedre. 
STA'RCHED. a. [from ftarch.] | 


1. Stiffened with ſtarch. 
2. Stiff; preciſe ; formal. Swift, 
STA'RCHER. /. (from ſlarch. ] One whoſe 


trade is to ſtarch. 
| [from flarch.] Stifly 3 
ST ARCHNESS. ſ. [from flarcb. ] Stiffneſs ; 
preciſcneſs. 


To STARE. v. . [praman, Sax. flerren, 
Dutch 


1. To bel with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, 
horrour. Spenſer. 
2. To STARE in the face, To be unde- 


preciſe 


niably evident. Locke. 

3. To ſtand out. Mortimer. 
STARE. /. 1 the verb] 

1. Fixed look. Dryden, 


2. | Sturnus, Latin.] Starling, 
STA'RER. /. 


from e.] One who looks 
with fixed { 2 
STA'R FISH. 


Pope. 
SH. /. [far and fb.) A f 
branching out into ſeveral points. Moadto. 
STARGA'ZER, /. [ far and gaze] An 
altronomer, or aſtrologer. « frange- 
STA'RHAWK. ſ. [aftur, Latin.] A fort 
of hawk. infworth . 
wy — a. [reepc, capie, Saxon; fterch, 
Dutch.] 
1. 005 ſtrong; rugged, Ben. Johnſon. 
2. Deep; full, Ben. Jobnſon. 
3. Mere; ſimple ; plain; groſs, er, 
STARK. ad. Is uſed to intend or augment 
the ſigniſication of a word: as flark mad, 
mad in the higheſt degree. Abbot. 


STA'RKLY. ad. [from fark. Stiffly 3 
{tron ly. | S keſpeare. 
ST A'RL.ESS. a. [from far.] Having ne 
light of ſtars, ES 1 Luſt 
STARLIGHT. f. Lu 
of the ſtars. 1 w_ * Milton. 


STA'RLIGHT. «. Lighted by the ſtars. 


STA'RLIKE. 4. [| far and like. ] 
1. Stellated 3 having various points reſem- 
blin 5 a ſtar in luſtre. Mortimer. 
2. Bright; illuſtrious. Boyle. 
STA'RLING. ſ. [piz,\l.nz, Sax.] A ſmall 
ſinging bird, Shakeſpeare. 
STA'RPAVED. . [Har and pave.) Stud- 
Milton. 
1 STA R- 


STA 


.STA'RPROOF. a. f far and proof.] Im- 
jous to ſtarlight, Milton. 
STAR-READ. /. { far and read.] Doctrine 


of the ſtars, 
STA'RRED. 2. [from "wh 
1. Influenced by the ſtars with reſpect to 
fortune, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Decorated with ſtars, Milton. 
STA'RRY. a. from far. ] 
1. Decorated with ſtars. 4 any 
2. Conſiſting of ſtars ; ſtellar. D . 
3. Reſembling ſtars. 
 STA'RRING. a. [from far.] Shining with 
ſtellar light. Craſhaw. 
STARSHOOT. . | far and et.] An 
emiſſion from a (tar. Boyle. 
To START. v. . [ fartzen, German.] 
1. Tofesl a ſudden and involuntary twitch 
or motion of the animal frame. Bacon, 
2. To riſe ſuddenly. Roſcommon, 
3- To move with ſudden quickneſs. 


Cleaweland, 
4. Ta ſhrink ; to winch, Shakeſpeare. 
+ To deviate. reech. 


Io fet out from the barrier at a race. 


Denham. 
7. To ſet out on any purſuit, Waller. 
To START, v. a. 
1. To alarm; to diſturb ſyddenly, Shakeſp. 
2, To make to (tart or fly haſtily from a 
hiding place. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To 8 motion; to produce to 
view or notice. Spratt. 
4. To diſcover; to bring within purſuit. 
Temple. 
5. To put ſuddenly out-of place. Wiſeman, 
START. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A motion of terrour ; a ſudden twitch 
or contraction of the frame. Dryden. 
2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement, 


Shakeſpeare. 
» Sally ; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
1 | L' Eftrange, 
4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 
A quick ſpring or motion. Grew. 
8. Firſt emiſſion from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. Bacon. 


7. To get the START. To begin before 
another ; to obtain advantage over another. 


Bacon, 

STARTER. f. [from flarr.] One that 
ſhrinks from his purpoſe. Hudibras. 
STA RTINGLV. ad. [from flarting.] By 


ſudden fits ; with frequent intermiſhon. 


ry Sate Are. 
To STA RTLE. wv. . [from ftart.] To 
. Hhrink; to move on feeling a ſudden im- 


reſſion. Addiſon. 
To STA'RTLE. v. a. To fright ; to ſhock; 
to impreſs with ſudden terrour. 


STAR'TLE. /. [from the verb.] Sudden 


STA 


alarm; ſhock ; ſudden impreſſion of ter 


rour. Srefator 
STA'RTUP. /. | fart and up.) One that” 
comes ſuddenly into notice, S/ ak:ſpeare. 
To STARVE. v. „ f[rrtean;an, Saxon; 


| fterven, Dutch, to die 


1. Toperilh ; to be de « Fairfax. 
2. To periſh with hunger. Locke... 
3. To be kilied with cold, Sandys. 
4. To fufter extreme poverty. Pope, 


5. To be deſtroyed with cold. V oodroard. 
To STARVE. a. 


1. To kill with hunger. Prior. 
2. To ſubdue by famine, Arbuthnet. 
3. To kill with cold. Milton. 
4. To deprive of force or vigour, Lech. 


STARVLING. /. [from ate] An 
animal thin and weak for want of nour- 
iſhment. Donne. 

STAR'WORT. /. [ afer, Latis.] Elecam- 

ane. 

STA'TARY, a. [ from farus, Lat.] Fixed; 
ſettled. 

STATE. /. [ fatzr, Latin. ] 

1, Condition ; circumſtances of nature or 

fortune. Milton. 

2. Modification of any 8 Boyle, 
eight. 


3. Stationary point; criſis ; 

W. ſeman, 
4. Eſtate ; figniory ; poſſeſſion. Danirt. 
5. The community; the publick ; the 
commonwealth. Shakeſpeare. 
6. A republick ; a government not mon- 
archieal. Temple, 
7. Rank ; condition ; quality. Fairfax. 
$. Solemn pomp ; appearance of greatneſs, 


Roſcommon. 

9. Dignity ; grande ur. Milton. 
10. A ſeat of dignity, Shakeſpeare, 
11. A canopy ; a covering of Ggatty. 
acon. 

12. A perſon of high rank. Latymer, 
13- The principal perfons in the govern- 
ment. + Milten, 
14. Joined with another word it fignifies. 
publick. Bacon, 


—_ nt, — — — — 


DO on ö th. 


To STATE. v. a. { conflater French. a © ö 
1. To ſettle ; to regulate, Collier. 
2. To repreſent in all the ci ſtances of 


modification. Hammend. 


guſt manner; dignity 


* * 


2. Appearance of pri 


STA'TELY, ad. [from flate.} 
1. Auguſt; giand ; lofty ; elevated. 


Ralci 5. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. Dryden, 


STATELY. ad. { from the adjeQive. } Bla- 
81 Ta [Hate and man. ] 
2 


1. A 


8 T A 


7. A politician ; one verſed in the arts of 
government. Ben Fobnſon. 
2. One employed in publick affairs, 
* South, 
. fate and * 
es with publick a 
Ben. Jonſon. 
Re- 


STAT ESWOMAN, 
A woman who me 
fairs, 

STA'TICAL, 

STA'TICE. 
weighing. Arbuthnot. 

STA'TICKS. / fc. ] The ſcience which 


a. | from the noun. | 


conſiders the weight of Latin] Bentley. 
STATION. . LESS Fm 

1. The att of ſtanding. Hecker. 

2. A ſtate of reſt. Brown. 


3. A place where any one is placed. 
Hayward, Creech, 


4. Poſt affigned ; office. Milton. 
5. Situation, poſition . Prior. 
6. Employment ; office, Sift. 
7. Chatatter ; ſtate. Milton. 
8. Rank; condition of life, Dryden. 


To STA'TION. v. a. from the noun.] To 
place in a certain poſt, rank, or place. 

STNTIONARY. a. [from flation.] J Fixed; 
not pr ęreſſive. 

STA TIONER. /. [from faticn.] 
1. A hookſcller. 


2. A ſeller of . 
[from flate.] A ſtateſman ; 
Milton. 


sT TIS T. . 
a politician. 
STA\TU ARY, : [from fatua, Latin] 
1. The art carving images or repreſen- 
tations of life, Temple. 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art 
of making ſtatues. Swift. 
STA'TUE. g. {| fatua, Latin.} An image; 
a folid repreſcntation of any living — 
eint 
To STATUE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
lace as a ſtatue. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'TURE. /. { fatura, Lat.] The height 
of any animal, rown, 
$STA'TUTABLE. 3. [from fatute.] Ac- 
cording to ſtatute. Adlliſon. 
S$TA'TUTE. / —— Latin.] A law; 
an edict of the legiſlature 
Shakeſpeare. Tillotſor., 
To STAVE. v. 4. from Ha.] 
1. To break in pieces. 
2. To puſh off as with a ſtaff, 


Dryden. 


Ben. Fobrſon. 

3- To pour out by breaking the . 5 
anays. 

To furniſh with rundles or q ſraves. 

Knolles. 

To STAVE. v. n=. To fight with ſtaves. 
Hudibras, 

To A. and Tail. v. 2. To part d 

dy interpoſing a ſtaff, and by ulling the 


tail. 
STAVES. The plural of . 
8 XVESA"RE, 1. — A — 1 


Newton. - 


STE 
To STAY. v. n. [ faen, Dutch. 
1. To continue a plare ; to forbear do. 


parture. 
2. To continue in a ſtate. 


Shakeſpeare. 


lating to the ſcience of To STAY. v. a. 


3- To wait; to attend. D : . 
4 To ſtop, to be long. acon. 
8 To dwell; to be long. Dryden, 

To reſt confidently, aiah, 
1. To ſtop ; to withold ; to repreſs. Ra. 


2. To delay; to obſtruct; to hinder from 


progreſſion. ere 
3- To keep from departure. - 


4. To prop; to ſupport; to hold up. 


W ſ. [eftaye, French. 
Continuance in a +; forbearance of 


dara ceſſation of progreſſion. =_— 
2 tan tion yu. 

A ſtop ; an obſtruction; a hindrance 

m progres, Fairfax. 
4. Reſtraint ; prudence ; caution. Bacon. 
5 A fixed ſtate, Donne, 

A prop; a ſopport. Milton. 
7. Tackhi ing. Pope. 
8, Boddice. 


| FN, one of conduct. 1 
YED. part. a. [from 
1. Fixed]; ſettled ; ore pM volatile, 


Bacon. 
2. Stopped. 

1 from fayed. 1 Compoſed- 

tly ; 


ly ; gravel ber] 
STA YEDNESS. 7 [from pal . 
5 — weight. 
ure; prudence vi 3 
r K I oy 3, 


e [rom Sup One who toys, 


holds Phillips. 
STA'YLACE. 7 N q and lace.) A lace 
with which women faſten boddice. Swift. 
PIER Without fin 
dice; a kind of 122 worn 
by . 
2, Ropes in a ſhip, to keep the maſt from 
falling. 4 Sidney. 
An t; any thing that E 
* 5 + al ts 


STEAD. /. Irre dd, Saxon. ] 

1. Place Spenſer. 

Room ; place which another had or might 
have, 1 Chronicles. 
3. Uſe ; help. Arrerbury. 
4. The 5. gba of a bed. Dryden. 

STEAD, r g in the name of a place 
that is diſtant from any river, comes from 
the Saxon prev, cry d, a place; but if it 
2 n a river or harbour, it is to be de- 
2 from rete, a ſhore or ſtation for 

PS» 


Gib 
To STEAD. v. a. 1 


1. To hel to ad van ; to ſupport; 
ts aſſt P35 * 


J. Rowe. 


2. To 


STE 


8. To fill the place of another. & 
STEA'DFAST, a. | flead and faft.] 
1. Faſt in place; firm; fi 3 
2. Conſtant ; reſolute. ccluſ. 
STEADFASTLT. ad. [trom 3 
Firmly N 3 1 1 
TEA DF ST NESS. . flead aſl, 
1. Immutabiliry ; label. Spenſer. 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy ; reſolution. 
STEA'DILY. ad. [from fe-dy.] 
1, Without tottering ; without ſhaking. 
| South, 
2. Without variation or irregularity, 
EA'DINESS. , [from fleady "ISR 
S. /. [from . 
1 State of 2 tottering nor eaſily 
ſhaken. 
2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy. Arbuthnot. 
3. Conſiſtent unvaricd conduft, Culler. 
STEA'DY. a. [rrœdiz, Saxon. ] 
1, Firm ; fixed ; not tottering. Pepe. 
2. Not waveriug ; not fickle; not change- 
able with regard to reſolution or attention. 
"PF dick.) * 
STEAK. /. >, Iſlandick.] A lice of 
fleſh elle fried; a collop. Swift, 
To STEAL. v. 4. preterite I ole, part. 
paſſ. Holen. [xe lan, Sax, felen, Dutch. ] 
1. Io take by theft; to take clandeſtine- 
ly ; to take without right. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To draw or convey without notice. 


Spenſer. 
3. To gain or effect by private _—_ 


To STEAL. . A, 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs ſilently. 
Sidney. 

2. To pradtiſe theft; to play the thief. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
STEA'LER. /. [from fteal.] One who ſteals; 
_ a thief. Shakeſpeare. 
STEA'LINGLY, ad. [from fealing. ] lay ; 
. by invilible motion. Sidney. 

STEALTH. /. [ from 2 

1. The act of ſtealing ; . Shakeſpeare. 
2. The thing ſtolen. 
3. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. 
D 


STEA'LTHY. a. [from fealth, — 
clandeſtinely ; performed by ſtealth. 
Shakeſpeare, 
STEAM. ſ. [preeme, Saxon.] The — 
or vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. 
yy | Dryden. Woodward. 
To STEAM. v. n. [y xe man, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 


Dryden. 

2. To God up vapours. Milton, 

. To paſs in vapours. Boyle, 
STEAN, for flone, F 


STEA'TOMA. /. [cidrwwa.] Matter in a 
wen compoſed of E : Sharp. 


Raleigh. | 


STE 
STEED. /. ſpre'va, Saxon. ] A horſe for 


ſtate or war. Pope. 
STEEL. /{. ſy xal; Saxon; fac, Dutch,}] 
1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and pu- 
rifed by the fire with other ingredients, 
which renders it white, and its grain cloſer 
and finer than common iron. Ster, of 
all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
greateſt degree of hardneſs, when well tem- 
pered ; whence its great uſe in the making 
of tools and inſtruments of all kinds. 
Chambers. 
2. It is often uſed for we:pons or armour. 
Dryden. 
3. Chalybeate medicines Arbuthnot. 
E 27 proverbially for hardneſs as 
s of feel. 
To STEEL, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To point or edge with ſteel. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To make hard or firm. iſon, 
STEEL. 3. 2 el.] 

1. Made of ſteel, Gay. 

2. Hard; firm. Sidrey. 


STEELYARD. / | fee! and yard.] A kind 
of balance, in,yhich the weight is moved 
along an iron rod, and grows heavier as it 
is removed further from the fulcrum. 


STEEN, or Stean. ſ. A fictitious veſlel of 


clay or ſtone. Ainſworth, 
STEEP . a. xe ap, Saxon. ] Riſing or de- 


ſcending with little inclination. Addiſon. 
STEEP. /. Precipice; aſcent or deſcent ap- 
proaching to perpendicularity. Dryden. 
To STEEP. v. a [pen, butch. P To 
ſoak ; to macerate ; to imbue ; to dip. 


STEF/PLE. ,. [pre opl, rx pel, Saxon. ] A 
turret of a church g y furniſhed with 
bells . Sha teſpeare. 

STEE/PLY. ad. [from fleep.] With preci- 

itous declivity. 

STEE'/PNESS. /. from fleep.] Precipitous 
declivity. 1 Havia Addiſon. 

STEEP T. a. from fteep ving a preci 
tous declivity. thy N = 

STEER. ,. [rryne, Saxon; flier, Dutch. 
A young bullock, Spenſer. 

To STEER. v. a, [rrzeopan, prynan, Sax. 
fricren, Dutch. ] To direct ; to guide in a 
paſſage. Spenſer. 

To STEER. v. 2. To direct a courſe. Lecte. 

STEE RAGE. /. { from feeer.] 

1. The act or practice of ſteering, 
2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. That by which anycovrſe is guided. 
4- Regulation or management — thing. 
Læt o. Ty 
1 The ſtern or hinder part of the Fea 
STEERSMATE. 2 , err ard man, or 
STEE/RSM AN, enate,] A pilot ; one 
who ſteers a ſhip- Ls 'frrange, 


SIE- 


To STENCH. v. a. 


8 T E 


* STEGANO'GRAPHY. 4 Iced and 
yedqe.] The art of ſecret writing by 
characters or cyphers. Bailey. 


' STEGNO'TICK., a. [riyvz/md;.] Binding; 
rendering coſtive. ailey. 
. STELE. J. |--elas, Sax. tele, Dutch.] A 
* , ſtalk ; a handle 
STELLAR. a. [from ſtella, Lat.] Aſtral; 
relating to the ſtars. Milton. 
STELLATE. 4. | fellatur, Latin. ] Point- 
ed in the manner of a painted ſtar. Boyle. 


STELLA'TION. , {from fella, Latin. ] 


Emiffion cf light as from a ſtar. 


STELLiFEROUS. @. | fella and ſerv 
Lat.] Having ſtars, i. 
STE'LLION. fa [ Felſio, Latin.] A newt. 


Ainſeoorth. 

STE'LLIONATE. ſ. [ ficllionatus, Lat.] 
A kind of crime which is committed by 

a deceitful ſelling of a thing otherwiſe 
than it really is: as, if a man ſhould {ell 
that for his own eſtate which is actually 


another man's. Bacon. 
» f. | femma, Latin, ] 
x. The ſtalk ; the twig. Waller. 


2. Family ; race ; generation. Shakeſpeare. 
» [Stammen, Swediſh. The prow or 
bre part of a ſhip. Dryden. 

To STEM. v. a. emma, Ilandick. 
I o oppoſe a current; to pafs croſs or for- 
ward notwithſtanding the ſtream. Dryden. 
STENCH. 50 [from pre nean, Saxon. A 
ſtink; a bad ſmell. Bacon. 
[from the noun.] To 
make to ſtink. * Mortimer. 
 STEN0/GRAPHY. /. Lcd and y$agw,] 
Short- hand. eaveland, 
STENT TORGPHONITCK. 2. [from Sten- 
tor, the Homerical herald.] Loudly ſpeak- 


ing or ſounding, Derbam. 
To STEP. v. 3. 172 æppan, Saxon; flappen, 


1. To move by a ſingle change of the 


phace of the foot. Wilkins. 
2. Ta advance by a ſudden progreſſion, 


3. To move mentally, 
4. To go; to walk, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To take a ſhort walk. Sbok pre 
6. To walk gravely and ſlowly. nolles, 
* STEP. ſ. [rr #p, Saxon; flap Dutch, ] 
2. Progreſſiou by cne removal of the foot, 
Addiſon, 
2. One remove m climbing. Knolles. 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by 
one removal of the foot. Arlbutbnot. 
4. A ſmall length; a ſmall ſpace. 1 Sam. 
N Walk; paſſage. Dryden. 
| Progreſſion ; act of advancing. Newer. 


Footſtep ; print of the foot. Dryden. 
9+ Action; inſtance of conduct. Pope, 


atts. 


Gait ; manner of walking. 


0 1 | 


x a 


STEP, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is 
related only by marriage. | 
den. Arbutbnor. 


Hooker. D 
STEPPINGSTONE. . [ and fone, ] 
Stone laid to catch the foot, and ſave it from 
wet or dirt. Swift . 
STERCOR A/CEOUS. a [ ferc orateus, Lat.] 
belonging to dung. Arbuthnot. 
STERCORA'TION. / [from flercora, Lat. ] 
The act of dunging. : phy oy Ray. 
STEREO'GRAPHY. T ſort and 384ts } 
The art of drawing the forms of ſolids 
upon a plane. Harris. 
STEREO'METRY, {. ſcide and e- 
reis. The art of meaſuring all forts of 
ſolid bodies. Harris. 
STERIL. 2. erile, Fr. fterilis, Latin. 
Barren; anf z not — 
wanting fecundity. 

Shakeſj are Bacon, Brown . More. 
STERVLITY. / ( ferilitas, Lat.] Barren- 
neſs; want of fecundity ; unfruitfulneſs. 

Bentley. 
To STERILIZE. v. a. [from feeril.] 
make barren ; to deprive of fecundity. 
Sava . 
STERLING. a. {from the Eafterlings, who 
were employed as coiners. ] 
7. An epithet by which genuine Engliſh 
money is diſcriminated. Bacen, 
2. Genuine; having paſt the teſt. 
dwift, 
STERLING. ,. ferlingum, low Latin. | 
1. Engliſh coin ; money. Garth. 
2. Standard ratc. 
STERN. a, [rryn, Saxon] 
1. Severe of countenance ; truculent of 


aſpect. K'nolles. 

2. Severe of manners; harſh ; unrelent- 

ing. Dryden, 

. Hard ; afflictive. Shakeſpeare, 
STERN. /- xe on, Saxon. ] 


1. The hind part of the ſhip where the 
rudder is ee . Watts, 
2. Poſt of management; direction. 


Skakeſpeare. 

3. The hinder part of any thing. Spenſer. 
STE'RNAGE. {? [from fern.] Ihe ſteerage 
or ſtern. Shakeſpeare. 


STERNLY. ad. [from fern.) In a ſtern 
manner; ſeverely. ton. 
STERNNESS. PE {from fern.] 

1. Severity of look. Spenſer, 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners, 

Dryden ; 

STE/RNON f. [iprovy.] The breaſt-bone. 

Wiſeman. 

STERNUTA'TION. , [ fernutatio, Lat.] 


The act of ſucezing. Quin 
STERNUTA'TIVE. 4. | fernutatif, Fr. 


from ffernuto, Latin.} Having the quality 
ot in cezing. | 


STER- 


STI 


STERNU'TATORY. /{. f fernutatoire, Fr.] 
Medicine that provokes tv ſneeze. 
Breton. 
STEVEN, ſ. [Irre pen, Saxon.] A cry, 
or loud clamour. | Spenſer. 
To STEW. v. N French ; foven, 
Dutch.] To any thing in a flow 
moiſt heat, ; Shakeſpeare. 
To STEW, . «=. To be ſcethed in 4 flow 
moiſt heat. 
STEW. /. [eftuve, French; fufa, Italian; 
eftufa, Spaniſh. ] 


1. A bagnio ; a hot-houſe. Abbot. 
2. A brothel ; a houſe of proſtitution. 
Aſckam. 


3. A ſtorepond ; a ſmall pond where fiſh 
are kept for the table, 
STEWARD. /. (pri; ano, Saxon, ] 


1. One who manages the affairs of ano- 


ther. Swift. 
2. An officer of ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 
STEWARDSHIP. /. [from _fleward.] 
The office of a ſteward. 
STVBIAL. a. {from flibium, _—_ An- 
timonial. arvey. 
STI/'CADOS, . [| Bicadis, Latin.] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 
STICK. ſ. [rxicca, Sax. flecco, Italian; 
feeck, Duch 14 piece of wood ſmall and 


lon . Dryden. 
To STICK. v. a. preterite fuck ; participle 
paſſ. Buck, [prtican, Saxon.] To faſten 
on ſo as that it may adhere. Addiſon. 


To STICK. v. n. 
1. To adhere ; to unite itſclf by its tena- 
city or penetrating power. Raleigh. 
2. |'o be inſeparable ; to be united with 
any 2 Sanderſon, 
3. To reſt upon the memory paintully. 


Bacon. 

4. To ſtop; to loſe motion. Smith, 
5. To reliſt emiſſion. Shakeſ ere. 
6. Io be conſtant; to adhere with firm- 
neſs. Hammond. 


7. To be troubleſome by adhering. a 


G. 
8. To remain; not to be loſt. Watts. 
9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. Locke. 
10. To cauſe difficulties or ſcruple, Sift. 
11, To ſcruple ; to heſitate. Bacon. 
12. To be ſtopped ; to be unable 10 pro- 
ceed. Clarendon. 
13. To be embarraſled; to be puzzled. 
| Watts. 
14. To STICK out, 
with deformity, Fob. 
15. To STiex out, To be unemployed, 
To STICK. v. 3. [rrician, Sax. fleken 
l | 
7. To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed in- 
ſtrument. Cretu. 


2. To fix upon a pointed body. 


To be prominent / 


871 


3. To faſten by transfixion. Dryden 
4. To ſet whh Gmethin g pointed, 
Dryden. 


STI'CKINESS. /. [from flicly.] Adhe- 
hive quality; vitcoſity ; glutinouſneſs ; te- 
nacity, 

To STI'CKLE, vv. a. 

1. To take part with one ſide or other. 
Hudibrat. 
2. To conteſt ; to altercate; to conrend 
rather with obitinacy than vehemence, 
Cleaveland. 
3. To trim; to play faſt and looſe. Dryden. 

STICKLEBAG. [Properly fickleback.} 
The: ſmalleſt of freſh-water bb. Walton, 

STICKLER. / [from ficke.] 

1. A ſideſman to fencers ; a ſecond to a 
2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 
Te 

STI'CKY. a. [from et.] Viſcous; ad- 

Mn glutinous. * 

IFF. 4. [rrtir, Saxon J, Dani 
177 1 | Fil. ; 


1. Rigid ; inflexible; reſiſting flexure 3 
not flaccid. | Milton. 
2. Not ſoft ; not giving way; not fluid. 

Burnet. 


3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. Denham. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn ; not caſily ſabducd. 


Shakeſpeare. 
5. Obſtinate ; pertinacious 2 
6. Harſh; not written with eaſe; con- 
ſtrained. 
7. Formal ; rigorous in certain ceremo- 
nics. Addiſon. 

To STTFFEN. v. a. [rrir:an, Saxon. 

1. To make ſtiff; to make inflexible ; to 
make unpliant. 
2. To make obſtinate. 

To STI'FFEN. v . 
1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to be- 
come unpliant. Drydepg. 
2. To grow hard; to be * 

en. 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; 
to grow obſtinate. Dryden. 

STIFFHEA'RTED, 2. [if apd pears. ] 
Obſtinate ; ſtubborn z contumacious. 


'FFLY. ad Fg 
STI'/FFLY, ad. [from ftir] Ripidly ; in- 
flexibly ; Find , of Bout 
STVFFNECKED. a, [i and d.] 
Stubborn ; obſtinatc ; contumacious. 
STI'FENESS. ,. [from fl.] 
1. Rig'dity ; inflexibility ; hardneſs 3 in- 
eptitude to bend, L" Eftrange. 
2. Inep titude to motion. enham, 


3. Tenſion ; not laxity, Dryden. 


4. Obitibacy z ſtubborn 1eſs ; contuma- 
ciouſneſs. Locke. 


5 Un- 


D —— Aa wont 2 See ' *- 


| 
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5. Unpleaſing formality ; conſtraint, 
| Atterbury. 
6. Rigorouſneſs ; barſhneſs. Spenſer. - 


7. Manner of writing, not eaſy but harſh 
and conſtrained, | Felton, 
To STVFLE. v. a. | eftoufer, French, ] 
1. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; 
to ſuffocate. Milton. Baker, 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſſion, 
Newton. 
3. To extinguiſh by hindering communi- 
cation. | 
4. 1ocxtinguiſh by artful or gentle means. 
Addiſon . 
5. To ſuppreſs; to conceal, Otrway. 
STI'GMA. / [ figma, Latin. 
1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 
2. A mark of infamy. 
IR, © a. [from ſigma] 
STVGMATICK, Branded or mark 
with ſome token of infamy. Shakeſpeare. 


To STYGMATIZE. . a. {| fligmati 
French] To mark with a Dre 
diſgrace with a note of reproach. Swift. 


STVLAR. a. [from file.] Belonging to 
the ſtile of a dial. 
STILE. 
to . 
1. A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one enelo- 
ſure to another. L'Eftrange. 
2. A pin to caſt the ſhadow in a ſun dial. 
Maxon. 
STILETTO. , I Italian; filee, French] 
A ſmall dagger, of which the blade is not 
edged but round, with a ſharp point. 
Hakewill. 
To STILL. v. a. [y villan, Saxon; len, 
—_—]} 
1. To filence; to make ſilent. Shakeſpeare. 


nN. 


1 (rrigelz, from prizany Saxon, 


2. To quiet; to appeaſe, acon. 

3. To make motionleſs. Woodward. 
STILL. a. [V, Dutch.] 

1. Silent ; uttering no noiſe, Aaddiſen. 

2. Quiet; calm. Donne. South. 

3. Motionleſs. Locke. 
STILL. /. Calm; filence. Bacon. 
STILL. ad. [ ullz, Saxon. ] 

1. To this time; till now. Bacon, 


2. Neverthelets ; notwithſtanding, Add. 
3. In an increaſing degre:. Atterbury. 
4. Always; ever; continually. | 
| . 
5. After that. itgift. 
6. In continvance. 
STILL. /. {from difil.]J A veſſel for 
diſtillation ; an alembick. Cleavl. Nervt. 
To STILL. v. a. from diftil.} To diſtil; 
to extract or operate vpon by diſtillation. 
To STILL. v. #. [ file, Latin. ] To drop; 
to fall in drops. Craſba to. 
STILLATITIOUS, 8. \ fillceitivs, Latin, ] 
Falling in drops; drawn by a ſtill. 


Shakeſpeare. 


STI 


STILLATORY. . [from fu or 


il} 
1. An alembick;” a veſſel 7 
lation is performed. 8 ch Hig 


2. The room in which 
r . da: — 
LBORN. 2 and born, 
lifeleſs ; dead in ry = 
STVLLICIDE. „ee, Latin. 
A ſucceſſion of- drops. Bacon. 
STILLICIDIOUS, 4. {from fiillicide.] 
Falling in drops, rotun. 


STTLLNESS. /. [from ill.] 

1. Calm; quiet. . 

, . J — 1 | Shalepeae 

» f. [Li and Ab- 
nn e * * 

STILL Y ad, [from fil. . 
1, Silently ; not loudly. Shakeſpeare, 

STILTS. 2 | Adee, Di 1 

a en, Dutch |] $ s on 

which boys raiſe — ies they 
walk More 


To STIMULATE, „. a. [ fimule, Latin. 


1. Toprick. . 8 
2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome 


pungent motive. 


— In phyſick ] To excite a quick ſen- 
fon, with 


a derivation towards the 
Arbuthbnot . 
STIMULA*TION, F/. [ Sumulatio, Latin, } 
Excitement ; pun Watts. 


To STING. ». . — I flung, par- 
ticiple ey Pang, and fung. [peingan, 


1. To pierce or wound with a point darted 
out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions, 


2. 0 n acut - ; bakeſpeare., 
STING. /. { from &s verb 

1. A — point with which ſome animals 

are armed, Drayton. 

2. Any thing that gives pain. Forbes. 


The point in the laſt verſe, Dryden, 
8 hana ad. [from flingy.] Covet- 

ouſly. | 
STVNGINESS. ,/. [from flingy.] Avarice ; 

covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſi. 
STI'NGLESS. a. [from fling.) Having no 
of Piay. 


ſting. 
STYNGO, ſ. Old beer, 


STVYNGY. a. Covetous; niggardly ; avari- 
Ccious. | Arbuthnot. 

To STINK. v. a. preterite I funk, o ft. 
Irrinian, Sax. fincten, Dutch.“ To e- 
mit an offenſive ſmell, co a ſmell 
of ö ion. P | Locke. 

STINK, /. [from the verb.] Offenfive 
ſmell. : | Dryden. 

STINKARD. /. [from flink.] A mean 
ſtinking paltry fellow. 


STVNKER. . {from flink.] Somethin 
intended to d by a inch. 1 p 


STI 


STINKINGLY. ad, [from Vini 
With a ſtiok. Shakeſpeare. 

STI/NKPOT. 74 [ fink and pet.] An arti- $ 
ficial eompoſition offenſive to ihe _ 


Hart 
To STINT. v. a. [| fiynta, Swediſh, To 
1 to limit ; to confine; to reſtrain ; 
2 thy | Hooker. Dryden, Addiſon. 
INT. : [from the — 
1. Lim . reſtraint. ut Fa 


2. A proportion ; W 11 
wn, enham. Swiſt, 


STI'PEND. ipendium, Latin. ] Wages; 
Aude pay. 1 U Ben. 22 Tay x 


STIPE/NDIARY. 6. [ fliperdiarins, Latin.} 


Receiving ſalaries ; pertorming any ſervice 


for a ſtated price. Knolles. Swoift. 
STIPE/NDIARY. i One who performs 
any ſervice for a ſettled payment. 2 
STVYPTICAL. Led. 21 
STVPTICK. 1 e power to ſtaunc 
blood; aſtrin gen Boyle. Wiſeman. 


To STIPULAYE. v. n. [ fipuler, Latin. ] 
To contract: to bargain; ; to ſettle terms. 
Arbuthnet. 
STIPULA'TION. /. [from flipulate.} Bar- 
gain, o7ers , 
To STIR. v. a. [priman, Saxon; ' ftcren, 
Dutch, ] 
1. To move; to remove from its place. 
Temple. Blackmore, 
2. To agitate ; to bring into debate. 
Bacon. Hale. 
3. To incite; to inſtigate; to animate; 
Slaleſpeare. 
4. To STR up. To incite ; to animate, 
to in ſtigate. Spenſer. 
. Te STIR up. To put in aftion. | 
Leiab. 


To STIR. v. . 
. . move one's ſelf ; to go out of the 
Clarerden. 


ce; to change place. 
2. To be in motion; not to be ſtill 
| 80 Addiſen. 
3. To become the object of notice, 
atts. 


1 To raiſe ip the worning. Stake ſpare. 
ST ur, Runick, a battle.] 

1. umult; ; buſtle. Bram. South. T1. Locke, 
2. Commotion ; ; publick diſturbance; 19- 


multuous diſorder. A: bet. Davies: Milton. 
3- Aeris conflicting paſtion 
Shakeſpeare. 
STFRIOUS. [from fliria; Latin. I Re- 
ſembli icicles. Brown. 
STIRP. $779 Latin. ] Race ; family ; 
eration. - _" Bacon, 
SIV'RRER, /. from fir. 18. 
1. One ho is in motion ; one who puts 
in motion. 
a= A riſer in the morping. Shakeſpeare. 


3- An i= ak an 


inſtigator. 
Vox. 1 


S TO 


4. Sr up. An inciter ; an inſti« 

tor. a 85 
IRRUP, 2 reer; Saxon. ] An'i 

* by a ſttap, in which the 

man ſets gt foot when he mounts or 

rides. Camden, 

To STITCH. wv. a. [ Alcon, Dutch. ] 

1. To few; to work on with a needle. 


2. To join ; to unite, Morton. 
3. ToST1ich wp. To mend What was 


rent. iſeniaus. 
To STiTCu. v. n. To praftice needle- 

work. 
STITCH. /. ſ from the verb.] 

1. A pa of the noedle and thread through 

any thing. 

2. A ber lancinating pain. Harvey. 
STITCHERY. / {trom fitch. Needle: 

work akeſpeartes 
$?I!'TCHWORT, / Camomile. n/worth, 
STIT HY. {[pr1”, hard, Saxon, } An 

anvil 3 the iron body on which the ſmkh 

forges his work. dbeheſpeare, 
To SIIVE. v. 2. A 

1. To tuff up cloſe, Sa 

2. To make * or ſultry. Warr 


STOAT. /. A ſwall ſtipking animal. 
S1O'CAH. . [Irich; Hela, Erte.] An 
attendant; a wallet-boy ; one who runs at 


a horſeman's foot. Ser ſer. 
$1 OCCA'DO, 6 from e, 2 rapier, 
Italian. ] A thruſt with the tapier. 


altes are, 
gTOCK. . (roc, Saxon; feck, utch ; 
25 French 

. The trunk ; the body of a plant. Jeb. 

2. The trunk into which a grate is in- 

ſerted. Hagon. Pape. 
3. Alog; a poſt. 

Spenſer, 


4. A man proverbially ſtupid, 
1 The handle of any Agr 

6. A ſupport of albip while it is building. 

den. 

7. A thruſt ; a ſtoceado. Shale fre: 


8. Something made of linen; a” cravat z 
a cloſe neckcloth. Anciently a flocking. 


Shake Mare. 
9. A race; a lineage; a family. 
Walter, Denlum. 
10. The principal ; copital ſtore ; fund 
by eady | ih yg 6 Ben. Jobnſon. Bacon. 
untit ore; 
2 — Arburbner, 


12. A fund eſtabliſhed by 1 government, 
of which the value riſes and fails by _ 
or chance. Pepe. 
To STOCK. wv. . {from the noun} 
a To ftore ; to fili fuffteientiy. South. 
P To hay in ſtore. 


ut in the ſocks. Shakeſpeare. 

4. 1. 207 o up. To oa oo | 
Decay of Pier. 
6B _ 


0 


$STO/CKDOVE. / Ringdove. _ Dryden. 
S OCK FISH. Fe; | fackeviſch, Dutch, ] 
- STO/MACHOUS, a. {from flemach.] Stout ; 


Dried cod, ſs called from its hardneſs, 
STOCKGIT'LLYFLOWER, { leucoium, 
Lat.] A plaut. The flowers are ſpecious, 
and ſweet ſmelling, They are commonly 
bicnnial plants, and ef many different ſpe- 
gies, including the various forts of wall- 
flowers, of which the common ſort grows 
on the walls of ruinous houſes, and is uſed 
in medi ine. Hill. 
STO'CKING, /. The covering of the leg. 
Clarendon, More. Swi, 

To STO/CKING. v. 3. [trom the noun. ] 
To dreſs in ſtockings. Dryden. 


 STO'CKJOBBER. / { fock and 74.7 A 


low wretch who gets money by buying and 
ſelling in the funds. ron Swift 


STO'CEISH, e. [from feck.} Hard; block. 
; | 


. Shakeſpeare, 
STO'CKLOCK. . [ fock and lock.) Lock 
fixed in wood. Maxon. 
STOCKS, /. Priſon for the legs. 
Peacham. Locke, 
STO'CKSTILL. 4. Motionleſs. Addiſen. 
STOVICK. /. (cane, froigue, Fr.] A phi- 
loſopher of the ſect of Zeno, holding the 


neutrality of external things. Shakeſpeare. 


STOKE, Neal, ſeem to come from the Sax, 
' Frocc.,, the body of a tree. Gib/en, 
STOLE. /. Lea, Latin.] A long velt. 
Spenſer. 
STOLE. The preterite of ftea/ Pope. 
STO'LEN, participle paſſive of fal. 
. | Proverbs. 
STOLTD TTV. . [ folidite, French.] Stu- 
pidity; want of ſenſe. Bentley. 
" fe {eflomach, Fr. flomacbus, 
tin. | 
1. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 
Pope. 
2. Appetite ; deſire of food. Shak. Ham. 
3- Inclination ; liking. Bacn. L'Eftrenge. 
4. Anger; reſolution. § me Butler. 
5. Sullenneſs; reſentment. Hooker, Locke , 
6. Pride; haughtineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To $1 O'MACH. v. a. { fomacher, Latin. 
To reſent ; to remember with * an 
malignity. Shakeſpeare. Hall. L'Eftrange. 
To STO'MACH. ©. . To be angry. Hooker. 
TO'MACHED. 2. Filled with paſſions of 
reſentment. Shakeſpeare. 
STO'MACHER. /. [from 2 An 
ornamental covering worn by woman on 
the breaſt. | ap Donne. 
STO'MACHFUL. a. { fomach and full. ] 
Sullen ; ſtubborn ; e. L'Eftra. Locke. 
STO'MACHFULNESS, ſ. Stubbornnels ; 
ſullenneſs ; obſtinacy, | 


STOMA'CHICAL. 1 a. { fomachique, Fr.] 


STOMA'CHICK. I Relating to the ſto- 
mach ; pertaining to the ſtomach. Ha. Floy. 
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sToMAchick. /. Tfrom flomach.)] A me 
dicine for the 2 ] 


angry; ſullen ; obſtinate, Spenſer. 
STOND. ſ. {for fand.] 
1. Poſt; ſtation. © Spenſer. 


2, Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. Bacon. 
STONE. /. [rran, Saxon; feen, Dutch. } 
1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not 
ductile or malleable, nor ſolu ble in water. 
f Miedtuard. 
2. Piece of ſtone cut for building. Zeab. 
3. Gem; precious ſtone. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any thing made of ftone. Shakeſpeare. 
5: Calculous coucretion in the kidneys or 
ladder. ; Temple. 
6. The cafe which in ſome fruits contains 
the, feed. Bacen. 
7. Teſtiele. 
8. A weight containing fourteen . 
WIFE. 
9. STONE is uſed by way of exaggeration ; 
as ſtone ſtill, ſtone dead. Shakeſpeare, Hud. 
10. To leave no STONE wnturned, To do 
every thing that can be done. Dryden, 
STONE. 2. Made of ſtone. Shahteſprare. 
To STONE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To pelt or beat or Kill with ſtones. 
tet bens Serm, 
2. To hardon. Shakeſpeare. 
STO'NEBREAK. , An herb. Ainjwerth. 
STO'NECHAT TER. {. A bird. 
Ain ſcuortb. 
ST'ONECROP. /. A fort of tree. 
* Mortimer. 
STO'NECUTTER. /. One whoſe trade is 
to hew ſtones. S$qwifts 
STO'NFEFERN. /. A plant, Ainſtocrib. 
STONNEFLY. , An inſect. Ainſeuorub. 
STO'NEFRUIT. /. e and fruit.] Fruit 
of which the ſced is covered with a hard 
ſhell enveloped in the pulp. Beyle. . 
STONEHAWE. /. A kind of hawk. 
; . Ain ſevortb. 
STO'NEHORSE. 4 Lene and berſe.] A 
horſe not caſtrat | imer. 
STO NEPIT. . ¶ fone and it.] A quarry; 
a pit where ſtones are wu Gr 
STO'NEPITCH, f. Har ag) wo 
| acon. 
STO'NEPLOVER. ſ. A bird. Ainſworth. 
STO'NESMICKLE. /. A bird. Ainſworth, 
STONE WORK, J. { fone and wwork.] Build- 
ing of ſtone. Mortimer, 
STONNINESS. /. {from fory.] The quality 
of having many ſtores. carne. 
STONY. . [from ffonc.] 
1. Made of fione. Milton. Dryden. 
2. Abounding with ſtones. illon. 
3. Petrifick. Spenſer. 
4. Hard ; inflexible; untelenting. 
Hooker, Swif? . 
ST0OD. 


\ 
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STOOD. The preterite of Te fland. Milton. 
STOOL. /. Ir rol, Saxon ; five}, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from a chair, Prior. 
3. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 
| Arbuthnor. 
2. SToot of Repentance, or cutty flcol, in 
the kicks of Scotland, is ſomewhat ana- 
logous to the pillory. It is elevated above 
the congregation. In ſome places there 
be a ſeat in it; but it is generally 
without, and the perſon ſtands therein who 
has heen guilty of fornication, for three 
Sundays in the forenoon ; and after ſermon 


\ 


is called ey . — and ſurname, the 


beadle or kirk officer bringing the offender, 
if refractory, forward to his poſt ; and 
then the preacher proceeds to admonition. 
Here too are ſet to publick view advlterers, 
in a coarſe canvas, analogous to à hairy veſt 
with a hood to it, which they cill the 
ſack or ſackcloth, and that every Sunday 
throughout a year. 
STO'OLBALL. /. [fool and ball.) A play 
where balls are driven from itovl to ſtool. 
Prior. 
To STOOP v. . [rrupian, Saxon; fuypen; 
N 
1. To d down; to bend forward, 
' Raleigh, 
2. To lean forward ſtanding 2 
. ' otillingflect. 
. To to bend ; to ſubmit, D ; 
4 Al from rank or dignity. _ 
Boyle. Bacon. 
5. To yield; to be inferiour. 
Milton. Addiſon, 
6. To link from reſolution or ſuperiority; 
to condeſcend. Hooker. 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon, 
8. To alight from the wing. 
Milton, Dryden, 
9. To ſink to a lower place. ' Milton. 
STOOP. /, [from the verb.] 
t. Act of ſtooping ; inclination downward. 
2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 


Fall of a bird Te 
3. a upon his . 
| 0 Walter? L' Eftrange. 
4. A veſſel of liquor. Shakeſpeare. Denh. 
STO'OPINGLY. 8 Hocping.] With 
1 downward. Motten. 
o STOP. v. a. [ foppare, Italian; feppen, 
2 | * * 
1. To hinder from progreſſi ve motion. 
Shak-ſpeare. Dorſet. 
2. To hinder from any change of ſtate, 
whether to better or worſe. 
3- To hinder trom action. 2 Cor. 
4. To put an end to the motion or action 
of any thing. Dryden, 
$. To ſuppreſs. | b. 


STO 


6. To regulate muſical ſtrings with the 
fingers. Bacon. 
7. To cloſe any apertus e. 
2 Kings. King Charles. Arbutkner. 
8, To ob{lruQt; to encumber. Milion. 
To STOP, v. n. To ceaſe to go forward. 


b Locke. Cay. 
STOP, F. [from the verb.] 
1. Ceſlation of progreſſive motion. 
Clrarelard. L'FEflrange, 
2. Hindrance of progreſs ; obſtruction. 


Hooker. Crane. 
3. Hindrance of action. Locke, 
4. Ceſſation of action. Shaleſſ eare. 
$. Interruption. * 
6. Prohibition of ale. e. 


7. That which obſtrects; obſtacle ; im- 
diment. Spenſer. 
. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of 
wind muſick are regulated. Shakeſpeare, 
Regulation of wulical chords by the 
ngers. acon, 
10. The act of applying the ſtops in mu- 
ſick, Danicl, 
11. A point in writing, by which ſentences 
are diſtingyiſhed. Craſhaw. 
STO'PCOCK, /. [I and cock.) A pipe 
made to let out liquor, ſtopped by a tun - 
ing cock. reto. 
STOPPAGE. {. [from ſſep.] The act of 
ſtopping ; the ſtate of being ſtopped, * 


Arbuthmor. 

STO'PPLE, or Stepper. ſ. That by which 
any hole or the mouth of any veſſel is filled 
Bacon, Ray. 


up. 
STORAXTREE. ſ. [ flyrax, Latin, ] 
1 A tree. 
2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. Eccluf. 
STORE. /. [ fir, Runick, much.] 
1. Large number ; large quantity; plenty. 
Bacon. Milton Dryden, 
2. A ſtock accumulated ; a ſupply hoard- 
ed. Dry n. Addiſon. 
3- The ſtate of being accumulated; heard, 
| Deuteronomy. Dryden. 
4. Storchouſe; pens. ilten. 
STORE, 2. Hoarded; laid up; accumu- 
lated. ; Bacon. 
To STORE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
x, To furniſh ; to repheniſh. 
2. To ſtock againſt a re time. 
: | Knolles. Locke, 
3. To 1&4 to hoard. Baces. 
STOREHOUSE., /. { fore and houſe, } Ma- 
gazine ; treaſury. | 
Hoaker. Geneſis. Davies. Saut h. 
STORER. /. | frum fore.] One who lays 


vp. 
STORIED. a. [from flory.] Adorned with 
biſtorical pictures. Milton. Pope. 
STOKRK. /. [r- e, Sax.] A bird of paſ- 
. 6B2 ſage 


* 


ST O 
fage famovs for the regularity of its 7-2 noi 


ture. 


85 rr . A Pp. herb. T 
* M. / { „*, Welh; rronm. Sax. 
„Dutch, 

* tem ; a commotion of the ele- 
ments. ,Stakeſpeare. Milton. 
2. Aſſault on a fortified place. Dryden. 
Vo — a ſedition; tumult ; cla- 
nour buſtle 8 
AMiQtion ; calamity; diffrets. * 

. Violence; vchemence; 


To STORM. ». 4. Thb dis aan} 1 


attack by open force. | Dryden. Pope. 
To STORM. v. n. * 7 
Spen ſer. 


1. To raiſe tempeſis. 
2. To tage; to fume; to * angry. 


MY. „ [from furn.] 1 
eee Phillips, 
2 aſſionate. Irene, 

STOR rrEn, Sax. orie, * 4 


1. Hind, ; account of 
4 1 Eſdras. Fee. South, 
2. Small tale; petty narrative. 
p An idle or tiflbig tale; a petty fiction. 
Fade Denbam. Swift. 
* A floor; a flight of rooms. 
orte. v. a. (from the houn. 
1. To tell in biſtory ; to relate. 
To range one under another. 2 . 
STORYTELLER. / [ fery and eel] One 
Who relates tales; an hi 


Wotton. 


1 ryden. Swift. 

STOVE. 1 Iflandick, = place ; 
ute 

A hot dad a place artificially made 

Widen, Carew, Woodward. 


2. A place in which fire is made, and by 

which heat is communicated. Ewdyn. 
To STOVE. v. a. [from the noun. To 

keep warm in a houſe artificially heated. 


Bacon. 


STOUND, 1 
d v. v. [ unde, ** 


2 2 in pain or ſorrow. 

or Runned Spenſer. 

STOUN D. J . the verb.] þ 

1. Sorrow; grief; miſha er, 
2. AſtonihSnt : seen. vel 


Hour; time; . 8 


Dutch 
80 _ 1 . Dryden. 


1. Strong; 


« Clarendon. 
3. Obſtinate ; pettnacin ; reſolute ; 
Proud. Daniel. 


nne. dap 


ſault Ree [or Jo — aſs | 


'$TOVUT. «. . 


FER 


RE 1 cane name for 2 


roh A . ad. {from Haut.] Landy, 


0 atel 
South = 77 — 


1. Strength ; valour. 


* Boldnefs ; fortitude. Aſcham, 

. Obſcinacy ; ſtubdornnefs., $h akeſpeare. 

16 STOW. . a. [pop en, Dur.) 

To lay up to repoſt nor — y in 

roper pl ACC, ape. 
7 7 from ftow.] 

" 384 K or 9 HY diſon. 

2. The ſtate of {os 6d up, ſpeare. 


STOWE, Jl. The 


ü ware, 7 


. 4 A of look 


0 A* the Saxon. 
Cibſon' s Cambden. 
þ. [ prabiſme, Fr. [qpaGope.] 


4 f 


d or walk 


with the feet removel far from each other 


to the 1 LE. left. Arbutbnat and ow 


N 


bogs — [from Braggle.] 


T. A wanderer ; «ome } * who 
faces his company wy. er, ho. 2527 ift. 
2. thing t 12 os reſt 
or ſtahds Bose. Dryden. 
hh gn — [fra ack, old Dutch.) 
Not crook right. Bacon. — 


. Narrow; doſe. This ſhould properly 
be rait. Bacon, 


STRAIGHT. ad. [ frax, Daniſh ; fracb, 


Dutch. ] Immediately ; directly. 
Sha re. Bacon. pgs. 
To STRAIGHTEN * trom be.] 


To make not crooked; to make W 
STRAPGHTNESS., . [from vgl — 
ookednefs, 


e; the contrary to cr 


STRATGHTWAYS. * 1 ns 
"S 17 S. Kale. Weodw. 


er. Shak 
To Fram, *. * [eftreind:e. French. 
1. To ſqueeze through a 
butl Not. 


by filtration, Bacon. 
5 'To een an embrace. Dryden. 
UE prain; to weaken by too much vi- 


Spenſer, 
5. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength, 
Dryden. Addiſon. 
6. To make ſtrait or tenſe. Bacon. 
7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 
N ift. 
» 10 


STR 


&; To foret; to conſttam; to make tn 


eaſy or wnhatoral. Shateſpeare. 
ToSTRAIN. v. 5. - f 
1. To make violent efforts. Dunicl. 


3; To be filtred by compreſion. Bacon. 
STRAIN. / {froth the verb. 
1. An injury by tov much vViolerite. Grew, 


2. Race; 1 lefcent E 
Heredttary diſpoſitio ulotſon. 
＋ An if aner of W 
on, 
8. Songs nate ; ſound. . 
6, 2 ; — wh E. 1 
- . urn ; ten . wur . 
{ Manner of — ſpeech or _—_ 
| con, 
STRAINER. /. [from rain.] An inftru- 
ment of filtration. Bacon. Blackmore, 
STRAIT. a. | fit, French; Fretro, Ttal.] 
1. Narrow; cloſe ; not wie. Hudibrat. 
2. Cloſe ; intimate. Sidney, 
3. Strict, rigorous. Pfau. Shateſptare. 
4. Difficot ; dittreſcful. Sade | groin 
8 It is uſed in oppoſition to erooked, but 
then more properly written alk, 


ewton. 
STRAIT. / 
1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 
H . Fudith, 


2. Diſtreſs ; diihculty. Clurenuon. 
To STRAIT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put to difficultics. SBakeſpeare, 

To STRATTEN. v. a. [from Pratt. | 
1. To make narrow. . Sandys. 
2. To contract; tb conflhe. * Claretidon, 
3. To make tight; to intend, Drygen. 
4+ To deprive of neceffary room. 


Clarendon. Addiſon. ' 
3, To diſtreſs ; to perplex. y 
STRATTLX. ad. { from frair.] 


1. Natrowly. 

2. Strictly; rigorouſly. Mother. 
3. Cloſely ; intimately, 
STR 


A ESS. ſ. [from frat. 
I, ae e = Charles. 


2. Strietneſs; rigdur. Hale. 

3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 

4. Want; ſcatcity. | Loc be. 
-STRATTLA'CED. a. ran and lace. ] Stiff; 

conſtraitied ; without freedom. Locke, 
STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of ſtyile. 


STRAND. Le rand, Saxon; Fal, 
Dutch. verge of the ſea or of any 
Water. Prior. 
To STRAND. v. a. {from the noun ] To 
drive or force upon the thallows. 
| Wodward. Prior. 
STRANGE. a. [efrange, French.] 
1. Foreign; of another country. 


Aſcham, Bacon. 
2. Not domeſtick. Davies. 


STR 


3. Wonderfub; cauſing wonder. Milton. 


add; irregular. Suckling. 

. Vaknown ; new. Milton, 
Remote. Shakeſpeare. 

7: 8 good or bad. Tithrſon. 

. Unacquainted, Bacon. 
STRANGE. inte7j. An expreſſion of wonder. 
Waller. 


To STRANGE. ». =. [hom the adjective.] 
To wonder ; to be aſtoniſhed, 


STRANGELY. ad [from lange] 
1. With fome relation to foreipners. 
whe fpetre, 
2. Wonderful; in a way to cauſe wonder. 
Spratt Calamy. 
STRAN'GENESS. / ſfrom flrange.} © 
1. Foreigneſs ; the ſtate of belonging to 
another country. rat. 
1. Uncommunicativeneſs; diſtance bf be- 
, havivur. Shakeſpeare. 
 Remoteneſs from common appretren- 
n. South, 

4. Mutual diflike. 


Bacon. 


2 — z powet of won - 
STRANGER. ſ. ranger, French] 2508 


1. A forcigner ; one of another country. 
Shakeſpeare. Swift, 
2. One unknown. Pope. 


3. A gueſt; one not domeſtick. Milam, 
4. One unacquainted. D. yden. 
5. One not admitted to any communica- 
tion or fellowſhip. Shake 
To STRANGER. v. a. [from the noun. } 
to eſtrange ; to alienate. Shakeſpeare. 
To STRA'NGLE. v. a. [ franyubo, Lat.] 
1. To choak ; to ſaffocate ; to kill by in- 
rercepting the breath. MNehbemiab. Ayliffe. 
2. To ſuppreſs ; to hinder from birth or 
appearance. | Shale ſpeare. 
STRANGLER, /. [from frangte.} One 
who ſtrangles. Shate 


Pearce. 


STRANGLES. /. [from ffrangir.] Swell 


ing in a horſes throat. 
STRANGULA'TION. /, [from frangle.] 
The act of ſtrangling ; fulfocation. 
Br:wn, 
STRA'NGURY. /. 4 la.] A dith- 
culty of urine atten &d \ with pain. | 
STRAP. FL. e, Dutch. ] A narrow 
long flip of cloth or leather. Aitliſen. 
STR APPADO. . Chaſtiſement by blows, 
1 Shakeſpeare, 
STRA'PPING. a. Vaſt ; large; balky. 
STRATA. ſ. [The plural ot frairin, Lat.] 
Beds; layers. Weedwward, 
STR A'TAGEM. / [c9alinur.} 
1. An aftifice in war; a ttick by which 


an enemy is dece'a ed. SL akeſpeare, 
2 ve 


n 
1 


CY 
nad df id cmd 


STR 


To STRA'TIFY. v. a. [ fratifier, Fr. from 
atum, Lat.] io range in beds or layers, 
SYRATUM. /. ¶ Latin. ] A bed; a layer. 
In crdward. 
STRAW. ſ. ſyrne oy, Saxon; fro, Dut. 
1. The italk on which corn grows, an 
from which it is threſhed. Boecor. Tickell, 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
Hudibras. 
'STRA/WBERRY, /. | froparia, Latin.] A 
plant. The ſpecics arc Keen. 5 
Ait. Dryden. 
STR A/WBERRY Tree /. It it ever green, 
the fruit is of a fieſhy ſubſtance, and very 
like a ſtrawbcrry. 
S1TRA'WBUILT. &. [fraw and Guile.) 
Made up of ſtraw. Milton, 
STRA'WCGCLOURED. -. [ froxw and co- 
lour.} Of a light ycltow Shakeſpeare, 
81RA 
A worm bred in ſtraw. 
STRA WI. 2. [trom ffraw.] Made of 
ſtraw; conſiſting of ſtraw, 
| Shakeſpeare. Boyle. 
To STRAY. v. 3. | fire, Daniſh, to ſcat- 


ter. ] 
1. To wander; to rove. Pope. 
Dryden, 


2. To rove out of the way. 
2 nſer. 
3. To err; to deviate from the right. 


Common Prayer, 


STRAY, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its li- 
mits; any „ by wandering. 
udibras. Dryden. Addiſon, 
3. Act of wandering. Shakeſpeare, 
STREAK. /. ry, Sax. trete, Dutch.] 
A line of colour different from that of the 
ground, Milton. Dryden. 
To STREAK, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtripe; to varicgate in hues; to 
dapple. Sandys. Prior. 
2. To ſtretch, Chap 
STREAKY. a. [from freak. ] Striped; 
variegated by hues. * 
STREAM. ſ. [rrnesm, Sax. from, Dut.] 
1. A running water; the courſe of run- 
ning water ; current, Raleigh. Dryden, 
2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, and 
moving forward with continuity of parts. 


Dry der. 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. 

Shakeſpeare. 
To STREAM. +». „. [{ fireyma, Ilandick. ] 

1. To flow; to run in « continuous cur- 

rent. 

2. To flow with a current; to pour out 

water in a ſtrcam. Pope. 

3. To iſſue forth with continuance. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To STREAM. v. 2. To mark with colours 
or embroidery in long tracks, Bacen. 


Miller. 


W WORM. / { fraw, and warm.] 


may, 


STR 


STREAMER. /{. [from Sens 
a flag ; a pennon 

STREAMY. a. | from ftream.] 
1. Abounding in running water, 


An enſign ; 
Nen. Prur. 
2. Flowing with a current. 


Prior. 
| 2 
STREET. FIrrpær, Sax. froct, Dutch.] 
1. A way, properly a paved way. Sandys. 
2. Proverbially, a public place. 
f Aaddiſen, Regers, 
STREETWALKER, /. [ ſtreet and call. 
& common proſtitute that offers herſelf to 
e. 
STRENGTH. ſ. [rrnenz, Saxon.] 
1. For ce; vigour ; power of the body. 


| FR 
2, Power of endurance ; firmneſs; dura- 
bility. Milten. 
3- Vigour of any kind. Addiſon. 


4. Power of mind; force of any mental 
faculty. Locle. 
86. Potency of liquors. 
6. Fortification; forireſs. Ben. Jobnſon. 
7. Support; maintenance of power, 
Spratt. 
8. Armament ; force; power. Clarenden. 
9. Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative 
force. Hooker, 
To STRE'/NGTH. v. a. To ſirengthen, 
| Daniel. 
To STRENG THEN, ». a. | from ſtrengtb.] 
1. To make ſtrong. 
2. To confirm ; to eſtabliſh. Temple. 
3. To animate; to fix in reſolution. | 
Deuteronomy. 
4 To make to increaſe in power or ſecuri- 
ty. —4 — 
To STRENGTHEN, v. . To grow ſtrong 
STRE'NGT 2 
HEN ER. 
STRE/NGTHNER. [I [from ſtrengebev-] 
1. That which gives ſtrength ; that which 
makes ſtrong. Temple. 
2. [In medicine.] Strengtheners add to 
the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids. Quincy. 
STRENGTHLESS. a. 
1. Wanting ſtrength ; deprived of ſtrength. 
v Shake re. 
2. Wantin ency ; weak. le. 
STRE'N VOU 2 1 = Latin} 
1. Brave; bold; active; valiant, Milton, 
2, Zealous; vehement. Swift, 
STRE'NUOUSLY. ad. ¶ from ſtrenuous. ] 
1. Vigorouſly ; actively. Brown. 
2. Zealouſſy; vehemently ; with ardour. 


Swift. 

STRE'PEROUS. @. [ ſtrepo, Lat.] Loud; 

__ noiſy. | rown. 
STRESS. /. Irene ce, Saxon. ] 

1. Importance ; important part. Locke. 


2. Violence, force, either acting or ſuffering. 
To STRESS. v. 4a. To diſtreſs; to put to 
hardſhips. Spenſer. 

\* 


S TR 


To STRETCH. v. . Irene can, Sax. free- * 


ken, Dutch. ] 
1. To extend: te ſpread out to a diſtance. 
Exodus. 


2. Toclongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace. 


3. To expand; to diſplay. Tillotſon. 
4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To make tenſe. Smith. 
6. _ carry by violence farther than is 
right. 

To STRETCH. VU, 1. 
1. To be extended. Whitgifte. Cooley. 


2. To bear extenſion without rupture. 


Boyle. 
3. To ſally beyond the truth. 
Government of the Tongue, 
STRETCH, /. {from the verb. 
1. Extention ; reach; occupation of more 
ſpace. Ray. 
2. Force of body extended. Dryden, 
3. Effort ; ſtruggle; from the act of run- 
ning. Addiſen. 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. Artterbury. 
5. Utmoſt reach of power. Granville, 
STRE'TCHER. /. from ftretch.} 
1. Any thiug wed for extenſion. Moxon. 
2. The timber againſt which the rower 
plants his feet. Dryden. 
To STREW. VU. 4. 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. 


| Sg enſer Pope. 
2, To ſpread by ſcattering. Shakeſpeare, 
3- To ſcatter looſely, Exodus, 


STRE'WMENT. /. [from ſtrew.] Any 
thing ſcattered in Cecoration. SH. 
STRIZ. ſ. [ Latin.] Small channels in the 
ſhells of cockles and ſcollops. Boyle. 
STRVATE. a, (from ſtrie, Latin. ] 
STRTATED. 5 Formed in ſtriæ. 
Ray. Woodrward, 
STRVATURE. /. from ſtriæ; ftrieure, F a, 


Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. Wredward, 
STRICK. /. [ce f.] A bird of bad omen, 
| Spenſer. 
STRICKEN, The ancient participle of 
rike. Sidney. Geneſis. 


STRICKLE, or frickleſs. ſ. That which 
ſtrikes the corn to level it. Ainſworth, 
STRICT. a. [ ftrifus, Latin.] 
1. Exact; accurate; rigoroully nice. Milt. 
2. Severe ; rigorous ; not mild 


Milton. Locle. 
3. Confined ; not extenſive. Hooker, 
4. Cloſe; tight. Dryden, 
5. Tenſe ; not relaxed. Arbuthnet, 


STRI'CTLY. ad. from ict. 
1. Exattly ; with rigorous accuracy. 


Burnet. 
2. Rigorouſly ; ſeverely ; without rewiſ- 
"n Rogers, 


3. Cloſely ; with tenſeneſs 
STRI'CTNESS. /. from ftrie.] 


STR 
1. ExaQtneſs; rigorous accuracy ; nice te- 
gularity, South, Rogers. 
2. Severity ; rigour. Bacon, 
3- Cloſeneſs ; tightneſs 3 not laxity. 

STRICTURE. / [from ftrifura, Latin. 
1. A ſtroke; a touch, Hale. 
2. Contraction ; cloſure by contraction. 

Arbuthnat. 
4 A flight touch upon a ſubject j not a ſet 
iſcourte. 

STRIDE. , ſprrna*> +, Saxon. ] A long ſtep; 
a ſtep taken with great violence; a wide 
divarication of the legs. 

Sbake/prare. Milton. Swift. 

To STRIDE. . n. preter. I ſirode or ſtrid; 
part. paſſ. ſtridden. | 
1. To walk with long ſteps. Dryden. 
2. To ſtand with the legs far from each 
other. b 

To STRIDE. v. a. To pals by a ſtep. Arb. 

STRVDULOUS. a. | fridulus, Lat.] Mak- 
ing a ſmall noiſe, EZrawn, 

STRIFE. /. [from ftrive ] | 
t. Contention ; conteſt ; diſcord. Fudges. 
2. Oppoſition of nature or appearance, 

0 L*L/trange. Bin. Velnſen. 

STRVFEFUL. a. [ Kite — fall. | 2 
tious ; diſcordant. Dr. Maine. 

STRIGMENT. „ | frigrentim, Latin ] 
Scraping ; recrement. Bravn, 

To STRIKE. v. a. preter. I firuck or firovk ; 
part. pall. truck, ſtrucken, ſtricken, [aprua- 
can, Saxon; ſericker, Danith. | 
I. To a(t upon by a blow; to hit with a 


blow. Szakeſpeare. 
2. Toda?.; to throw by a quick motion. 

Exodus. 
3- To notify by the ſound of a hammer oa 
a bell. Ce. lier. 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs. Locke. 


5. To puniſh; to afftlict Proverbs. 
6. To contract ; to lower ; to vale : as, 
to ſtrike ſail, or to ſtrike a flap. 
7. Tre alarm; ng Ace . 

"7 6 Waller. 
8. To make a bargain. Dryden, 
9. To produce by a ſudden action. Bacon. 
10. To affect ſuddenly in any particular 
manner. Collier. 
11. To cauſe to ſound by blows. Knoles, 
12. To forge ; to mint. Arbutbnet, 
13. It is uſed in the participle for acvarced 


in years, Shakeſpeare, 
14. To Srl of. To cralc from 4 
reckoning, or account. Pope 


Is. ToSTrixE of, To ſeparate as by a 
blow, Hooker, Knolles. Hakew. Purner. 
16, To STRIKE out. Lo produce by col- 


liſion. D den. 
17. 7 STzIxx out, To blot; to efface. 
Bravn, 


18. To STRIKE aut. Tobiing to light. 
19. To 


STR 


19+ To * aut. To form at once by 

a quick e Pope. 
To STRIKE, v. . 

1. To make a blow. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 

2. To collide; to claſh. Bacon. 

3. To act by repeated percuſſion. Waller. 

4+ To ſound by the ſtroke of a gar cl 


;. To make an attack. 55 — 
6. To act rrp influx, 2cke, 
7. To ſound with blows. Shakeſpeare. 
8. 10 be daſhed upon ſhallows z to be 
ſtranded. Knelles. 
9. To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect, 


5 * W's Dryden. 
10. To pay homage, as by lowering the 
fail. b [ts Sheheſpeare, 


11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or mo- 
tion into any ſtate, Gov. of the Tongue. 
12. Yo STRIKE in with. To conform; 
to ſuit itſelf to. Norris. 
16. To STRIKE out. To ſpread or rove ; 
to make a ſudden excurſion. Burnet. 
STRIKE. /. A bulhel; a dry meaſure 
Capacity. T; 
STRUKEBLOCE. /, Is a plane ſhorter t 
the joint, uſed for the 2 a hore 


joint. 

STRIKER. /. [from firite. 
ſtrikes. hr. Dihy. 

STRIKING. fart» 4. | from fte ] 
ing ; ſurpriling, 

STRING. J- [r-pmng. Saxon; ftreng, Ger- 
man and Daniſh, } 
1. A ſlender rope; a ſmall cord; 
der and flexible band. —_ 
2. A thread on which many things are 
fled. Sulling Joe. 
3. Any ſet, of nn ES. 
4. The chord of a muſical inſtrument. 


Rawe. 

A ſmall fibre. Bacon. 
8. A verve; a tendon. . Mark. 
9. The nerve of the bow, Pſalms, 


8. Any concatenation or ſeries, as @ ſtring 
ofations. 

4 nag Sen inse to the bow. To 

* two views or two expedients. 
Hudjbras. 


To STRING. v. 4. Preterite I frung, part. 


ſerung. | from the noun. 
2 — with ſtrings i 


2. To put a ſtringed in — 4 


Addiſon. 
3. To file an a ſtring, ; 
4. To wake tenſe. 
STR VINGED. 4. [from firing; 
rings ; produced by ſtrivgs 
STRI'NGENI. a. 


; contracting. 


frringens, 


STR\'NGHALT. A 
ſudden — 11 mou 


axon. 4 
that STRIPLING , [Of uncertaiv etymology. ] 


$:/DR 
Linder lg of 6 harſs mach higher dn Ao 


nn 4. [fom 4 0 Hering 
no ſtrings * 
STRI'NGY. 3. [from flring.} ravs z 
cor fiſting of ſmall threads, Grews 
To STRIP. v. 4. { freepes. Dutch. ] 


«uy make en, of uae 
Haytoar 
2. To deprive ; to diveſt. wor Dagpa. 


3. To rob; to plunder ; to pillage. 


Saut h. 
4+ To peel; to decorticate Bragon. 
To * of all. 


South. 
. To take 4 covering. Watts. 
7. To caſt Shak . 
8. To ſeparate from ſomething 22 


con 


Locke. 
STRIP. J. ¶ Probably Ng A e 


* dog? v. 4. 1 
ate with lines o N 

STRI Arete. D 
1. A A ld —— of colour. Bacon. 
2. A (hred af à different colour. Arbuth. 
. A weal, or made by a 
or blow. Thomſon . 
4. A blow ; 3 a laſh. H. 1d. 


A youth; one in the ſtate of adoleſcence 
To STRIYE. 2. n. Preterite J N 
ciently 1 rived ; part. paſl. Aren. L 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an 
eſſort. Hooker, 52 Ns. 
tion to another. L'Eit. Tillatſoy. 
a: to he comparable to; to emy- 
STRIVER. /. [from frive.] One who la- 
bours ; one who conten 
makers. ailey. 
STROKE, or Gough. Old preterite of frike, 
STROKE. / {from get, the preterite gf 
A blow; a kpock ; 2 ſudden act of one 
Shake 
1 A Foſtile blow. 
A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. 


Dryden. 1 
ven, Duich 
2. To conteſt ; to contend; to fru in 
Milton. 
STRO'K AL. /. An inſtrument uſed by glaſs- 
now common | Co ſtruck, 
homes er. 
4 The ſound af the * Shake 


res 


The touch of 
A touch ; 8 r 
_ YR.” >. 


1. Po Power 3 efficacy. Haywgrd. 
To STROKE. v. a. [rEenacan, Saxqn. 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
kindneſs or endgarment. 
Ben. Johnſon. Sms. 
2. 10 


STR 


. To tub gently in one direction. 5 
To S TROLL. v. 2. To wander ; ti ramble; 
to rove. Pope. Swiſt. 
$TROLLER. /. [from froll.] A * 
a wadderer; a vagabond. Sift, 
$T ROWE: . {from ſrand.] The beach; 


. Shakeſpeare, 
STRONG. a. Irrnanz, Sax.] ; 
1. Vigorqus ; forcetul ; of _— 
body. s, 
2. Fortified ; ſecure from attack. 


. | Bacon. Locke. 


Bacon. South. 
4- Supplied with forces. Bacon. Tickell. 


„Hale; healthy. Eecluſ. 
K Forcibly acting in 2 
Ace. 


7. Ardent; eager; poſitive; zealous. 
Fi 


$. Full; having any quality iti a great de- 


gree. Newton. 
- Potent ; intoxicating. Swift. 
10. Having à deep tincture. King Charles, 


11. Affecting the ſmell powertully. 


udibras. 

12. Hard of digeſtion z not kaſily nutri- 
mental. Hebrews. 
13- Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. 
| Dryden. 


15. Violent; vehement; forcible, 


J. Corbet. 

16. Cogent; concluſive, Shakeſpeare. 
17. Able; ſkilful: of great force of mind. 
| | _ Shakeſpeare. 

18. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 
Pope. 

19. Forcibly written, 
STED. 2. 


STRONGLY. ad. (from Hong. 
I, Powerfully ; forcibly. Bacon, 
2+ With ſtrength ; with firmneſs ; in ſuch 
a manner as to Ja(t, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

| | Shakrſpeare. 
STRONG WATER. . [eng and water. ] 
— Diſtilled ſpirits; 


acon. 


STROOK. The preterite of ile, uſed in 


for firuck. Sandyt. 
8 Mobile. . [59961 ] A ſtanta, "9 
STROVE. The preterite of five. Sidney. 


To STROUT.. v. 2. [rasen, German.] 
To ſwell with an appearance of greatneſa; 
to walk with affected dignity. 


To STROUT. . =. To ſwell out; to puff 

out. Bacon. 
To STROW, v. n. [ See to STz ew.] 

1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. Milten. 

2, To ſpread by ſcattering ; to 3 

en. 

3. To ſpread. Kaff. 

vel. II. 


b bd Abd Der the verh.] An affectation 
n 


STU 
4. To ſcatter ; to throw at random. 


Mahr. 
To STROWL. v. . To range] to wander. 


| p Car. 

To STROY. v. a. | for deftr:y. } 72108. 

STRUCK. The preterite and participle paſ- 
five of ftrite. 


. epe. 
STRUCKEN. The old participle oaſſive'of 


— Fairfax. 
8 — . [ ſtructusc, Fr. 9 
tin. | 
1. Act of building; practice of building. 
D As 
2. Manner of building; form 3 make. 
Woaward, 


3. Edifice ; building, Pope, 


To STRUGGLE. v . 
1. Tolalour ; to act with effort; * 
2. To ſtrive; to contend ; to conteſt, 
Tem - 
3. To labour in difficultics ; to be in ago- 
nies or diſtreſs. Dryden. 
STRU'GGLE. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Labour; effort. 
Atterbury. 


2. Conteſt; contention, 
2. Agony 3 tumultuous diſtreſs. 
STRU'MA. ſ. [Latin.] A glandular ſwell- 
ing ; the king's evil. Wiſeman, 
STRU'MOUS. =. {from firuma.) Having 
ſwelling in the glands. Wiſeman. 
STRUMPET. / A whore ; aproſtitute. 
L' Eftrange. Dryden, 
To STRU'MPET, v. a, To make a whorez 
to debauch. Shakeſpeare 
STRUNG. The preterite and participle paſf; 
of ſtring. Gay. 
To STRUT, v. n. [ fruſen, German. | 
1. To walk with affected dignity, B.Yohnſ. 
2. To (well , td protuberate. Dryden. 
of ſtatcline(s in the walk. $wift. 
STUB. / [rreb, Saxon; fob, Dutch.) 
1. A thick ſhort ſtock when the reſt is 
cut on. Si . D yden, 
2. A log $a block. "_ Milton. 
To STUB. v. a. [ from the noun.] To force 
up ; to extirpate, Crew, Swift. 
STU'BBED. a. (from t:b,) Truncated; 
| ſhort ind thick. Drayton. 
STUBBEDNESS. /. [from ſtubbed.] The 
(tate of being ſhort, thick, and truncated. 
STU'BBLE. ſeſtouble, Fr. ſeoppe!, Dutch. ] 
The ſtalks of coru left in the field by the 


reaper. acon. 
STU'BBORN. a. [from ſtub. ] 
1, Obſtioate ; inflexible ; contumacious. 
Shakeſpeare. Clarendon « 
2. Perſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady. Locle. 
3. Stiff; not pliable; inflexible, Dryden. 
4+ Hardy; firm. Sævift. 
. Harſh ; rough ; rugged. Burnet. 
STUSBORNLY. ad. [from fegte No- 
ſticately z contumaciouſly ; * 


f arthe 
. 6 STU'B« 


— lv 
"I 


— 
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— 


A 


— 
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STUBBORNNESS. /. [from ful bern. ] Ob- 
ſtinacy; vicious ſtoutneſs ; contumacy. 


| Locle. Swift. 
STUBBY. @. [from b.] Short and 
thick; ſhort and ſtrong. Grew. 


STU/BNAIL. /. { ſrub and nail.] A nail 


broken off, 

STU'CCO, . eres A kind of fine 
platter for walls, Pope. 

STUCK. The preterite and participle paſl, 
of flick. Al ſon. 

STUCKLE. /. A number or ſheaves laid 
together in the field to dry. 


STUD. ſ. [rzu:u, Saxon. ] 
1. A po 3 2 ſtaks. 
2. A nail with a large head driven for or- 
nament. 
5 ſ Oe, Fax.] A collection of breed- 
ng 


To STUD. v a. [trom» the noun. ] To ad- 
orn with ſtuds or knobs, Shakeſpeare. 
STU'DENT. /. ¶ fudens, Latin. ] 
given to books z a bookiſtr man. Mats. 
STU/DIED. a. [from fady.] 
1. Learned; verſed in any ſtudy ; qualified 
by ſtudy. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
2. Having any particular inchnation. 
Shak re. 


Ms a . [from nuch. One who ſtu- 


'STU*DIOUS. ſ. [ fudieux, French; fudio- 
ſus, Latin, ] 
1. Given to books and contemplation 
given to learning, Locke. 
2. Diligent ; buſy. Tickell, 
3. Attentive to ; careful, Dryden, 


4. Contemplative ; ſuitable to meditation 
STU'DIOUSLY. ad. [from fludious 

1. Contemplatively; with — 

to literature. 

2. Diligently; carefully ; attentively. 

Atterbury. 

STUDIOUSNESS. /. [from fludious.]. Ad- 

diction to ſtudy. | 
STU'DY. /. { fudium, Latin. ] | 

* Application of mind to books and learn- 


g- , Temple. Watts. 
2. Perplexity; La. cogitation. Bacon. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
| N Shakeſpeare, 
4. Any particular kind of learning. 

A ſet off for li _ 
. * ct 0 Nera em w 
3 — 


To STU DT. v. #. | ftudeo, Latin io | 
plication ; 


1. To think with very cloſe ap 
to muſe. 

2. To endeavour diligently. 
To STU'DY. V. 4. 

1. To apply the mind to. 

2. To conſider attenti vely. Dryden. 

3+ To learn by application. Sbateſſ care. 


wift. 


1 Theſjal, 


* ſpiration - 


Locks, 


STU 


STUFF. 144 2 Dutch.] 


1. Any matter or body. Da biet. 
2. Materials out of which thing is 
_— 1 1 

Furniture s. Hayward, Cowley. 
- That whic To thing. Shale A 
5. Eflence 5 — +» Shakeſpeare. 
6. Any mixture or medicine. Shak . 


7. Cloth or texture of any kind, 

8. Textures of wool thinner and lighter 

than cloth, Bacon, 

9. Matter or thing. Dryden. 
To STUFF. v. a. [from the noun.] 

r. To fill very full with any thing, Gay. 

2. To filf to uncaſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3 To thruſt into any thing. con. 

4+ To fill by being put into any thing. 

D 


5. To ſwell out by ſomething thruſt in. 

D , 
6. To fill with ſomething improper X ſu- 
perfluous. Clarendon. 
7. To obſtruct the organs of ſcent or re- 
Shake res 


8, To fill meat with ſomething of high 
reliſh. | X 


9. To form by ſtuffing. Swift. 
To STUFF. v. . To feed 1 
I 

STUFFING. ſ. [from flu 1 .. 


1. That by which any thing is filled. Hale. 

2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 
| Mortimer. 
STUKE, or Stzck. ſ. | ffuccs. Italian.] A 
compolition of lime and marble, powdered 
very fine, commonly called plaſter of Paris. 


Bailey. 

STULTVLOQUENCE. /. 1 ˖ by 
gquentia, Latin.] Fooliſh t 

STUM. f. [ fum, Swediſtr.] 
1. Wine yet unfermented. Addiſon. 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation 
in dead and vapid wines. Ben. Jobnſon. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 


Hudibras. 
To STUM. v. a. {from the noun.) To re- 


new wine by mixing freſh wine and raiſing 


a new fermentation. Floyer. 
To STU'MBLE, vn. [from tumble.] 
1; To trip in walking. Prior. 
2. To ſſip; to err; to ſlide into erimes or 
blunders: . Milton. 
3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to light 
on by chance. R. . 
To STUMBLE. v. a. k 


1. = obſtruct in progreſs; to make to trip 
or OP. « ; 
2. To makea boggle ; to offend. Locke. 
STUMBLE /. {from the verb.] 
1. A trip in walking, 
a 7 — pad: failure. L' Eftrange. 
| ER. . from fumble. One that 
ſtumblers, / l } Hrbert. 
ST'UM- 


* 4 m 


1 
STUM'BLINGBLOCK. ? £ wm fumble.) 
STU'MBLINGSTONE. uſe of ſtum- 


bling ; cauſe of offence. 1 Cor, Burncr. 


STUMP. /. [ fompe, Dutch.] The part of 


any ſolid body remaining after the reſt is 
taken away, Drayton, 
STU'MPY. 2. [from fump.] Full of (temps; 
hard; ſtiff. : Mortimer, 
To STUN. v. a. [rtunan, Saxon. 
1. To confound or dizry with noiſe. 
| Cheyne, Swift, 
2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy with 5 _ 


ryden. 
STUNG, The preterite and participle paſt. 


. The preter a. 


To STUNT. v. a. { flunta, Iſlandick. I To 
hinder from growth. I 
STUPE. f. [fupa, Latin.] Cloth or flax 
dipped in warm medicaments, and applied 
to a hurt or ſore. Wiſeman, 
To STUPE. ©. 6. [from the noun. ] To fo- 
ment ;z to dreſs with ſtupes. Wiſeman. 
STU'PEFACTION. /. Leier Latin.] 
In ſenſibility; dulneſs ; Nupidity. 
| South. Pope. 
STUPEFA'CTIVE. a, {from fupefattus, 
Latin.] Cauſing inſenſibility ; dulling ; ob- 
ſtructing the ſenſes. Bacen, 
STUPENDOUS, a. { fupendus, Lat.] Won- 
derful ; amazing; aſtoniſhing. Clarendon. 
STU PID. a. [ fupidus, Latin. 
1, Dull; wanting ſenſibility ; wanting ap- 


—— ; heavy; fluggiſh of underſtand- 
ng. | Dryden, 


2. Performed without (kill or genius. Seviſ7. 
STUPUDITY, , [fepiditas, Latin,] Dul- 
neſs ; heavineſs of mind; fluggiſhnzſs of 
underſtanding. Dryden. 
STU'PIDLY. ad. from ſtupid.] 
1. With ſuſpenſion or inactivity of under- 
ſanding. ; Milton. 
2. Bully ; without apprehenſion. Dryden. 
STU'PIFIER. /. [from fupify.} That which 
cauſes tupidity. 
To STU'PIFY. v a. | fupifacio, Lat.] To 
make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibility. 
Bacon. South. Collier. 
STOPPOR, , [Latin.] Suſpenſion or dimi- 
nution of ſenſibility. Arbutbnot. 
To STU PRAT E. v. a. | fupro, Lat.] To 
raviſh ; to violate. | 


STUPRA'TION. . . [ fupratio, from ſlupr o, 
tion. 


rown, 


Latin.] Rape ; vio 
STURDILY. ad. from fturdy.]. 
1, Stoutly ; hardily. 
g —  Obſtinacely ; reſolutely. 
RDINESS, . from 4 . 
1. Stoutly  aneſs fag] 
2. Brutal ſtrength. 
STURDY. 2. [eftourdi, French. 
1. Hardy; ſtout ; brutal; vbſtinate. Dryd. 
2. Strong; farcible, Sidney, 


% 


Donne, 


Locle. 


SUB 


Stiff; ſtout. Wotton, 


STUR'GEON. J A fea Sh. Preuss. 


STURK, / [pzync, Saxon.] A young ox 
or heif 


er. 
To STUT. v. n. [ gion, to hinder, 
To STU'TTER. F Dutch. ] To ſpeak with 
heſitation ; to ſtammer. Bacon. 


STU'TTER, } 4 from Hut.] One that 

STU'TTERER. J ſpeaks with heſitation ; 
a ſtammerer, Bacon. 

STY. .. Irre, Saxon] 
1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. Gay, King. 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery, Milten. 

To STV. v. a. {from the noun.) To ſhut 
up in a ſty. Shakeſpeare, 

To STV. v. . To ſoar; to aſcend. 

STY'GIAN, a. [LH riot, Latin.) Helliſh ; 
infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the 

Mi 


T rivers. ilton. 
STYLE. /. 22 — b 

1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 

guage, Swift, 


2. Manner of fpeaking appropriate to par- 


ticular characters. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Title ; appellation, Clarendon. 
4. Courſe of writing. Dryden. 


5- A pointed iron uſed anciently in wri- 
ting on tables of wax. 
6. Any thing with a ſharp point, as a gra- 


ver; the pin of a dial. Brown, 
+ The ſtalk which riſes from amid the 
eaves of a flower. Ray. 


8. STYLE of Court, is properly the prac- _ 
tice obſerved by any court in its way of 


proceeding, Ayliffe, 
To STYLE. v. 4. To call; to term "oP 
name. Clarendon. Locke. Swift. 


STYP'TICK, a. [cone] The ſame as 
aſtringent; but generally expreſſes the moſt 
c—_ ſort 2 thoſe which 
are applied to æmorrhages. 

. r J. Wing, 2. The 

8 « þ+ pticity. } T 

r of ſtanching {ow A de 
oSTY'THY. v. a. [SeeSTiTay.] To 
forge on an anvil. Shakeſpeare. 

SUA'SIBLE. a. {from ſuadeo, Latin.] Eaſy 
to be perſuaded. 

SUA'SIVE. a, [from ſuades, Latin.) Hav- 
ing power to per ſuade. South. 

SUA'SORY. a. I ſuaſorius, Latin,] Having 

| tendency to perſuade. 

SUA'VITY. , [ ſuavitas, Latin.] 
1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. 

2. Sweetnels to the mind. 
SUB. in compoſition, fignifies a ſubordinate 


Brown, 


— — | 
. SUBA'CID. 4. [ ſub and acidus, Lat.] Sour 


in a ſmall degree. Arbuthnot. 
SUBA'CRID. 2. | ſub and acrid.} Sharp 
and pungent in a ſmall degree. Flyer. 
To SUBA'CT. v. a. [ſubatus, Latin. ] To 
reduce; to ſubdue. Bacon, 
6C 2 SL B» 
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To SUBDIVE/RSIFY. v. a. 


SUB 


sur oN. , [ fuboAus, Latin.] The 
act of reducing to any ſtate. Bacon. 
SU'BALTERN. 2. { ſubalrerne, 24 Infe- 
riour ; ſubordinate; that which in different 
reſpects is both ſuperiour and inferiour. 
| Prior, Swift. Watts. 
SURALTERNATE. a. L fuSolternus, Lat. 
Succeeding by turns. Die. 
SUBASTRUNGENT. 2. { ſub and aftrin- , 
ent.] Aſhingent in a ſmall degree. 


SUBBEADLE. . [ ſub and beadle.) An un- 


der beadle. Ayliſfe. 
SUBCELF/STIAL. 3. [ſub and celeftial.] 
Place beneath the heavens, Glanville, 
SUBCHA'NTER. ſ. { ſub and chanter 53 ſuc- 
centor, Latin.] I he deputy of the precen- 
tor in a cathedral. | 
SUBCLA'/VIAN. a. [ ſub and clavus. Lat.] 
Under the armpit or ſhoulder, | 
Ruincy. Brown. Arbutbnot. 
SUPCONSTELLA'TION. /. | ſub and con- 
Hella. ion. ] A ſubordinateor ſecondary con- 
ſtellation rown . 
SUBCO'NTRARY, a. Contrary in an infe- 
riour degree. Matte. 
SUBhCON TRA“ CT ED. part. a. | ſub and 
contracted.] Contracted after a former con- 
tract. Sbaleſpeare. 
SUBCUTA'NEQUS. a. [ and cutancous .] 
Lying under the ſkin. | 
SUBDEA CON. 4 [ ſubdeaconus, Latin.] In 
the Romith church, is the deacon's fcr- 
vant. | Ayliſfe. 


SUBDEAN. ſ. ¶ ſuodecanus. Latin.] The 


vicegerent of a dean. Ayliffe. 

SUBDECU/PLE. a. [ and decup us, Lat.] 
Containing one par; ot ten. 

SUB DER VSORIOUS. a. ab and deriſar. ] 
Lat.] Scoffing or ridiculing with tender- 
neſs. More. 

SUBDITPFTIOUS. a. [ ſubdititizs, Latin.] 

Put ſecretly in the place of ſomething elſe, 

ſub and di- 


wer/ify.] 1 o diverſify again is already 
diverſthe | Hale. 


To SU BDIVIDE. v. 4. | ſth and div de.] 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 


| 2 2 
SU BDIVVSION, 7 [ ſubdit iſon, Trench ; 
from ſubdivide. i 


1. The act of ſubdividing. Watts. 
2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecand di- 
viſion. Azdiſon. 
SU BDOLOUS. 4. [ ſubdolus, Latin. ] Cun- 
* ning ; — * ly * 
To SUBDUCE. 7 v. 3. bduco, ſubduc- 
Jo SURUU'CT,S tus, LA ; 


1. Towiffiiraw ; to take away, Wilton, 
2. To ſubſtract by arithmetical operation. 
12 , Hale. 
SUBDU/CTION. from ſubduct᷑. ] | 
r. The act of taking away 
2. Arichmetical ſubſtradtion. 


Hab. 
Hale. 


SUB 


To SUBDU'E. . 2. 


1. To cruſh ; to oppoſe; to ſink. Mile. 
2. To conquer; to reduce under a new do- 


minion. Geneſis, att. 
3. To tame; to ſubact. * 


7 May, 
SUBDUER, / [from ſubdue.] Conquerour ; 
SUBDU'MENT, J Conqueſt.  Shakeſpeove 
"= * heſpeare. 

SUBDUPLE. - } a. | ſab and —— 
SUBDU'PLICATE. $ Latin. ] Containing 
one part of two, Newton, 


SUBJACENT. e. L hae, Latin.] Ly- 


n r. 

To 0 er. v. 4. | ſuljettus, Latin 7 
1. To put under. ope. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſũb- 
ordinate ; to make ſubmiſſive. D . 
3. To enſlave ;to make obnoxious. e. 
4. To expoſe ; to make liable. Arbutb. 
5. To ſubmit ; to make accountable. 


3 Locke, 
6. To make ſubſervient. Milton, 


SUBJECT, a. | ſubjeftus, 1 
are. 


1. Placed or ſituated under. 

2. Living under the dominion of another. 
* Locke, 

3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. Dry ien. 

4. Being that on which any action operates, 


Dryden. 

SU'BJECT. /. [ ſujet, French. ] 
1. One who lives under the dominion of 
another. Shakeſpeare. 
2. That on which any operation either 
mental or material is performed. More. 
3. That in which any thing inheres or 
exiſts. Bacon. 
4. [In Grammar.) The nominative caſe 
to a verb, is called by grammariavs the 
fubze# of the verb. Clarke, 
SUBJE'C TION. / {from ſubje&.] - 
1. The act of ſybduing. Hale. 
2. The ſtate of being under 83 
Mer. 
SUBJECTIVE. 4. Relating not to ob- 
ject, but the ſubject. Watts: 
SUBINGRE/SSION. Y. [| ſub and ingreſſus, 
Latin. ] Sceret entrance. Beyle. 
To SUBJOIN. v. a. [/ unge, Lat.] To 
add at the end; to a ter ward. South, 
SUBITA'NEOUS, a. [ ſubitarezs, Latin. ] 

Sudden ; haſty. 


To SUBJUGATE. v. a. [ ſubjuge, Latin.) 
z to 


To conquer ; to g under 

dominjon by force. K * 
SUBJUGA'TION, /. {from ſuljugate. 

act of ſubduin J Hale. 


SPBJUNCTION. . [from ſubjungo, Lat. 
r e ſtate of — A "ho act 4 
NN Clarke, 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 4. [ fubjunfiors, Latin, ] 
Subjoined to ſomcthing elſe. 
SUBLAPSARY. 4. { ſub and lapfer, Lat.] 
Done after thy fall of man. SUB 


SUB 


e ſ. [ fublatio, Latin, ] The 

at of takin 

SUB BLEVA'TION.”j . [ ſubleve, Lat.] The 
act of raiſing on hi 


SUBLIUMABLE. 0. {from 1 Poſſible | 


CO MABLENESS. J {from Kagel! 
SURLUMAB 
uality of x. 7. [tm « ber"oy Boyle. 
SU INATE. ublime.] 


1. Any ing Re rat. 


ckſilver raiſed in the retort. Mer, 
To SUBLIMATE. v. a. from ſul lime. 
1. To raiſe by the force of chemical 
2. To exalt ; to heighten; to elevate. 
Decay of Piety. 
SUBLIMA/TION. . J er rench.] 


Bacon. 


1. A chemical operation which raiſes bodies 


in the veſſel by the force of fire. Subli- 
mation differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation, only the uid 

arts of bodies are raiſed, but in this the 
Fend and dry; and that the matter to be 
diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, but 
ſublimation is only concerned about ſolid 
ſubſtances. Quincy. 
2. Exaltation; elevation; act of height- 
enining or improving. Davies. 

SUBLIME. 4. { ſublinit, Latin. ] 

1. High in place; exalted aloft. Dryden. 
2. High in excellence ; exalted by — 


3. High in ſtile or ſentimęnt; lofty; rd: 


4. Elevated by joy. —— 
5. Haughty ; proud, Wotton. 
SU BLUME. . The grand or lofty ſtile. P 
To SUBLIME, v a. | ſublimer, French vl 
1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. 
2. To raiſe on high. — 4 


3. To cxalt; to heighten ; to improve, 


Glanville. 
To SUBLIME. wv. . To riſe in the che- 


mica] veſlel by the force of fire. Arbuthnet, 


SUBLI . [from ſublime.] Levy 3 


Arr. , [ſublimitas, Latin. 

1. Height of place ; elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence. Rall 

3. Lottineſs of ſtile ar ſentiment. Addiſen. 
SUBLVUNGUAL. a. | ſub and /ingus, Latin.] 

Placed under the 22 Harvey. 
SUBLUN'AR, fub and luna, Latin. ] 
SU'BLUNARY. 14 aka beneath the 

moon; carthly ; terreſtrial. Swift . 
SU'BMARINE, 4. [ ſub and mare, Latin.] 
Lying or acting u the fea, Wilkins. 

To SUBME/R . [ fi , Latin. ] 

To drown ; to — under water. " Shake 
SUBME/RSION. / [ ſubmerſus, Lat.] 1 

aft of drownipg ; ſtate of being 16: Boon 


8 UB 
To SUBMIUNISTER. v. 4. 
To SUBMINISTRATE. { te. <) Ts 
2 gy to afford. 
To SUBMUNISTER. . . To ace 
L 1 
SUBMT Ss. . ſho, Lav, 
Humble ibm ve; obſeq Miran. 


SUBMISSION, bmiſſut, Lat 
1. * { [from ab 2 55 


2. — of nero oe 
allifax. 


ance, 


3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour, are. 


T 
SU BMI'SSIVE. 2 a. | ſabmiſfus, Lat.) Hamlle" 
teſtifying ſubmiſhon or inferiority Pris. 
SUBMISSIVELY. ad. | from e 1 
Humbly ; with confeſſion of mn, 


SUBMI'SSIVENESS. /. [from e. Move. T2 
Humility ; confeſſion of ow — = 5A 


SUBMISSLY. ad. from ſabmiſi.] 0 ; 
with ſubmiſſion. 

To SUBMYT. v. 4. [ ſubmitte. Lala. 
1. To let down ; to link. K 


2, To ſubject; to reſign to —— 
ilton, 


3- To leave to diſcretion ; ane 
ment. Swift. 
To SUBMIT. v. =. To be fubjett ; to ac- 
quieſce in the authority of another; to 
yield, Rogers. 
SUBMULTIPLE. /. A ſubmultiple number 
or quantity is that which is contained in 
another number, a certain number of times 
axaCtly ; thus 3is ſubmultiple of 21. 
t. 
SUBOCTAVE. a. [ and claus, 
SUBOCTU'PLE. 10a. and cciuple.] 
Containing one part of ei ght. Arbutbnot. 
SUBO'RDINA'C g J. [from ſuberdi- 
SUBO'RDINANCY. rate.] 
1. The ſtate of being cabject * 
2. Series of ſubordination. Temple. 
SUBOR/DINATE. a, | ſub and ordinatus, 


Lo 
1. In feriour in order, Addiſon. 
2. Deſcending in a regular ſcries. Bacon. 


To SUBORDINATE. v. 4. [ ſub and ordi- 
no, Latin, ] To range under another. 


Watton. 
SUBO'RDINATELY. m ſubordi- 


nate.) In a ſeries regularly iy acting 
SUBORDINA'TION, . [ Te 
French. 
1. The ſtate of being inferiour to * 


2+ A ſeries regularly deſecnding, . 
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To SUBO'RN. v. 4. 7 French ; 
ſuborno, Latin. ] 
1. To procure privately ; to procure. by 
ſecret colluſion. Hooker, Prior. 
2. To procure by indirect means, 

SUBORNA/TION. I; ¶ ſubornation, French ; 
from ſuborn.] The crime of procuring an 
to do a bad action. penjer . 5 

SUBO'RNER. /. [ . from ſu- 
born. 1. One that procures a bad action to 
be don 

SUBPOE'NA. JS. [and 
A writ commanding attendance in a court 
under a 8 

SUBQUADRU'PLE. a. [a and guadru- 
ple.) Containing one part of four, 

Wikins. 

SUBQUINTUFLE, a. [ Fang and guintuple. 
Containin t of Wilkins. 

SUBRECT. R. N. F [ſub an and rector.] The 
rector's vicegereut. Walton, 


\ SUBREPTION. / [ fubreptur, Lat The 


act of obtaining a favour by ſurprize or 

unfair repreſcatation, 
SUBREPTPTIOUS. a. [ ſurreftitious, Lat. | 

Fraudulently obtained. Baih. 
To SUBSCRIBE. 2, 4. Lebe, Latin. ] 

1. To give conſent to, 

the name. Clarendon, 

2. To atteſt by writing the name. 

Whitgifte. 

3. To contract; to limit. 

To SUBSCRIBE. v.n 


1. To give conſent. Heooker. Milton. 


2. To promiſe a 2 ſum for the 


promotion of any undertuking. 


SUBSCRIBER. /. [ from fubſcriptio, Latin.] 


1. One who ſubſcribes 
be One who contributes to any undertak- 


ing. Swift, 
SUBSCR 7 TION. A [ from ſubſcriptio, 
Latin. | 
1. Any thing underwritten. Bacen. 


2. Conſent or atteſtation given by under- 


writing the name. 


5. The act or ſtate of contributing to any 
P 


undertakin g. 


4. Submiſſion; obedience. | Shateſperre. 


| SUBSE CTION. J. [ ſub and fie, Latin.] 


A ſubdiviſion of a larger ſeftion into a 
leſſer. A ſection of a ſection. Lic. 


SU'BSEQUENCE. /. [from ſubfeguor, Lat.] 
anne "= 


The ſtare of following; not p 
SUBSE'CUTIVE. 4. [from ſubſequor, 7-9 x} 


Following in train. 


SUBSEPTU'PLE. 2. [a and ſeptuplus, 
Latin. ] Con taining one of ſcven parts. 
Wilkins, 


SU'BSEQUENT, a. [ſubſequens, Lat ] Fol- 
lowing in train; not preceding. 
8 "Bacon, Prior. 


ena, Latin. 


y underwriting | 


Shakeſpeare. 


8 U B 
SU'BSE VENTLY from ſubſequent. 
Not 1 to go dare cy as 2 Allos 1 
train. 4 
To SUBSE/RVE. v. a. [ ſubſervio. Latin. ] 
To ſerve in ſubordination to ſerve inſtru- 


mentally. Walp. 
SUBSE'R mnares-2 / 7. 2 2 


SUBSERVIENC x. 
nefs or uſe. — 
oy > = gg a. [ n 
Subordinate ; 
Newtox. 


SUBSEXTUPLE, a. { ſub and 2 
Latin. ] Containing one part of fax. 
Wilkins, 
To SUBSIDE. v. n. [ ſubſido, _— To 
ſink ; to tend downward. — 
SU BSI 1BSUDENCY. ſ. [from ſubſide.] he 
SUBSUDENCY. of Jaan ten- 
dency down ward. — 
SUBSI DIARY. 4. , * 
Aſſiſtant brought in aid Arbuthnot 
W 5 45 [ ſubſidinm, Latin] Aid, 
uch as is given in money. 
Tab 
To SUBSI'GN. v. 4. ubfigno, Latin 
To ſign under. Au Camden. 
To SUB8I'ST. v. 2. [ ſub{fo, Latin.] 
1. To contigue ; to retain the rt any ſtate 
or condition, ilton. Swift. 
2. To have means of living; to be main- 
tained, - 
- TH adhere: to have exiſtence, South. 
SUBSI'STENCE. or Subfiftency. . [from 


ubſ; 
4 elde x Seilling Heer. 
1 . means of ſupporting kite. 


SUBSISTENT,. a, [ ſubſfiens, Latin. ] Hav- 


ing real being. entley. 
wy STANCE. / [ ſubBartia, Latin, ] 
end z ſomething exiſting ; ſomething 
we can fay that it 1s. 


Davies, 

That which . 
Watts. 
3. The eſſential part. Addiſon. 


4. Something real, not imaginary ; ſome- 


thing ſolid, not empty. Dryden, 

* Body ; corporecal nature. Newton, 

Wealth ; tn means of life. Scoift. 
sUBSTANTIAIL. a. _ ſubſtance. 

1. Real ; aftually exiſt ing. entley. 
2. True; ſolid; real; not merely | ſcem- 
ing. bam, 

3. Corporeal ; material, "Watts, 
4 Strong; ſtout; bulky. Milton, 


5 Reſponlible ; moderately * 


SUBSTA'NTIALS. /. [Without Grp r.] 
Eſſential 


SUBSTANTIA'LITY. / [from jute. LT 


SUB 


1. The ate of real exiſtence, _. 
2. Corporcity ; materiality. - Clanville. 
* TIALLY. ad. [from ſubſtan- 
tial. | 
1. In manner of a ſubſtance; with re- 
_ of exiſtence. Milton, 
* 8. Srongly; ſolidly, Clarendon. 
3. Truly; folidly ; really; with fixed 
purpoſe. | Tillot ſon. 
ith com t wealth. 
e ALNESS. /. [from ſubſtan» 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. 
2. Firmneſs; ſtrength; power of hold- 
ing or laſting. Morton. 
To SUBSTA'NTIATE. », a. [from ſub- 
WU. To make to exiſt, Ayliffe. 
'BSTANTIVE. . [ ſubſtantivum, Latin. | 
A noun betokening the thing, not a qua- 
lity. Dryden. 
SU'BSTANTIVE. 4. [| ſubfantivus, Latin. ] 
1. Solid; depending only on itſelf 
Bacon, 


2. Petokening exiſtence. Arbutbnet. 
To SU'BSTITUTE. v. a. [ ſubſtitutus, Lat.] 
To put in the place of another. 
Government of the Tongue. 
SU'BSTITUTE. /. One placed by another 
to at with delegated power. 
. Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
- SUBSTITUTION. /. [from ſub/tiute.] The 
act of placing any perſon or thing in the 
room of another. Bacon. 
To SUBSTRACT. v. a. | ſubſtrafien, Fr.] 
r, To take away part from the whole. 
2 TONS - number from another, 
BS CTION. . oubſtraire, ſul- 
Araction, French.) * L 1 


1. The act of taking part from the whole. 
Denbam. 
2. The taking of a leſſer number out of 
a greater of like kind, whereby to find out 
a third number, Cocker. 
SUBSTRUCTION, /. [ ſubftru@is, Latin. ] 
Underbuilding. orten. 
SUBSTYLAR. 4. [ ſub and flylus, Latin.] 
Subflylar line is, in dialing, a right line, 
whereon the on or ſtyle of adial 
is ereCted at right angles with the plane. 


Moxon. 

SUBSU'LTTVE. } 4 [ fubſukrus, Latin. ] 

SUBSU'LTORY, Bounding ; moving 
by ſtarts, 


SUBSULTORILY. ad. [from ſubſultery.] 
In a bounding manner. | acon, 
SUBTA'NGENT, /. In any curve, is the 
line which determines the interſection of 


the tangent in the axis prolonged. 
8 5 Dic. 
To SU'BTEND. v. a. { ſub and tende, Lat.] 
To be extended under. ; eech, 


SUITE NSE. J. Li and renſus, Latin. ] 


SU'BTER. 


SUB 


The chord of an arch; that which is ex- 
tended under any thing. 
[Latiu.] In compoſition, ſig- 


nifies under. 


SUBTERFLUENT. 22. ebene, Lat. 
SUBTERFLUOUS. & 1 


3 ” unning — 
SUBTERFU GE. ſ. | ſubterfuge, French. 
A ſhift ; * Fad. 
Glanville, Watts. 


SUBTERRANEAL, [ ſub and 


a 
SUBTERRA/NEAN. terra, Latin. ] 
SU'BTERRANEOUS. Lying under 
SUBTERRANY. the earth; 

placed below the ſurface. 

5 Bacon. Milton. Nerris. 
SUBTERRANNITY. ſ. { ſub and terra, 

Latin.] A place under ground. Breton. 
SU'BTILE. a. [ ſubtilis, Latin. 

1. Thin; not denſe ; not groſs, 


j Newton. 
2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 


Davies. 
3. Piercing ; acute. Prior. 
4. Cunning ; utful; fly ; ſubdolous. 
Fairfax. Proverbs. Milton. 
. Deccitful. Shakeſpeare . 
- Refined; acute beyond cexattneſs. 


SU'BTILELY, ad. {from ſubtile.] 
1. Finely ; not groſel). 
2. Artfully z cunningly. 
SU'BTILENESS. / l ſrbtile.] 
1. Fineneſs; rarencis. 
2. Cunning; art fulneſs. 
To SUBTTLIATE. v. 4. {from fubtile.] 
To make thin. Harvey. 
SUBTILIA'TION, , | ſubtiliation, Er.] 
The act of making thin. Boyle. 
SUBTILTY g. [ ſubtilief, French.) 
1. Thinneſs ; fincneſs ; exllity of parts. 
Davies. 
2. Nicety. Bacon. 
3. Refinement ; too much n. 6 
eyle. 
4. Sunn ing: artifice ; flyneſs X. Charles, 
SUBTILIZA'TION, /. {from ſubtilize.} 
1. Subtizil.tion is making any thing to 
volatile as to riſe readily in ſteam or. va- 
pour. Cbeyne. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
To SU'BIILIZE. v. 3. | ſubtilizer, Fr.] 


Bacone 
Tillotſon 


1, To make thin; to leſs groſs or 
coarſe, ' a . 
2. To refine; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 

Glanville. 


To SU'BTILIZE. v. n, To talk wich too 
much refinement. Digiy. 
SU'BTLE. @. Sly; artſul; cunnin 


Spenſer,  _ 

SU'BTLY. ad. ¶ from ſubrie, | 
1. Slily; art ully; cunningly, Miltens 
2. Nicely ; delicately, —_— 


- 


SUB 


To SUBTRACT. v. a. | ſubratth, Lat.] 
To withdraw part from Hale. 
ung N. ſ. See $SUBSTRAC- 


SUBTRAHEND. 1. Ker [ S 
The number to 
TRIPLE. . ib and ve, Latin,] 

SUBTRI 4 a 
Containing a third or one part of three. 

SUBVENTA/NEOUS. 
Latin. ] Addle ; win 

To SU'BVERSE. v. a. ſubverſur — ] 
To ſubvert. ach; 

SUBVE/RSION, f. [ ſubverfion, Fren 

rſus, Latin, ] Overthrow 3; ruin; de- 
ſtruction. Shakeſpeare, K. Charles. Burnet. 

SUBVE'RSIVE. a, [from 5 Hay- 

ing tendency to overturn. 

To SUBVERT. v. 4. | ſubverto, 
1. To overthrow; to overturn ; to deſtroy; 
to turn upſide down. Milton. 
2. Tocorru 5 to confound, 2, Timothy, 

op deb 4 [from Tus Over- 


thrower ; 3 eſtroyer. Dryden. 3 
_ SUBURB. 5 [ ſuburbium, Latin. 
1. Building without the walls of a city. 
Bacon. 


2. The 1 the out part. Ceaveland. 


SUB URBAN. 2. ET Latin. ] In- 
habiting the ſubur Dryden. 
SUBWORRKER. ſub and worker.] 


Underworker ; ſubordinate helper. L 


SUCCEDANEO US. 2. Tn 
Supplying the place of ſomething elſe, 
ä Breton. Boyle. 
SUCCED 'NEUM, . — 0 
which is put to ſerve for gelt 
To SU'CCEED., v. 3. ¶ ſucceder, rench; 
cedo, Latin.] 
1. To follow in order. Milton. 


2. To come into the place of one who 
has quit ted. Digby. 
3. To obtain one's wiſh; to terminate 
an undertaking in the defired eſſect. Dry. 
4. To terminate according to wiſh, 2945 
s. To go under cover, 
To SUCCEED. v. a. 
1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or con- 
t to. Brown; 


er 
To to make ſucceſsful. 
2. To proſper z 8 


J 
WCCE'EDER, from ſucceed. } One 
who a pan Gn 50 Ce ds the 
lace of ano Daniel. Sackling. 
ors. 7. 7. FT ſucceſs Latin.] 
The termination of any affair happy 


a unhappy. Milton. 
2.8 Spenſer. 
CCE ssl. a, + Proſperous; happy; for- 
tunate. South, Prior, 


Li 


SU c 
SUCCESSFULLY. ad. 2 1 f. 1 
unately. 


Proſperouſſy; luckily 2 
401 from e 1 


SUCCE'SSFULNESS. 
1 W 2 
CCE'SSION. .. [ foceofe, : 
one ere thing or 
pet ſon followin another. | pe. 


1. Conſeeutio! 

2. A ſeries of or perſons following 

one another, Bacon. Newton. 

3+ A lineage; an order of . 
Iten. 


+ The power ot right of coming to the 
__— U French. i 
4. | Jace ren 
1. Following ko 5 continuing # 
courſe or conſecution uninterrupted. 


Daniel. 
2. Inherited b . „ 2 
SUCCE'sSIVELX. ucceſſovement, 


from ucceſſeve. ] "4 


errupted . 
one after another. 


Bacon. Newton, © 


SUCCE'SSIVENESS. from eee, 
The ſtate of being deceive / : 
SUCCE'/SSLESS, 1. [from es] Un: 
lucky; unfortunate; failing of the event 
deſired. D den, 
SU'CCESSOUR. { H eur, French ; 
ſucceſſor, Latin. that follows in 


the place or character of another; cor- 
relative to ay ne Clarendon. Dryden. 
SUCCI'NCT. a. | ſuccinfus. Latin. 


1. Tucked of girded up; 9 the 
clothes drawn up. Pope. 


2, Short; conciſe ; brief. 
Ben, Johnſon. Roſcommon. 
SUCCFNCTLY. ad. [ from ſuccinct. ] Briefly ; 


conciſe Byle. {57 gn 
SU'CCORY. fe [cichorium, Latin.] A plant. 
| iller . 
To SU'CCOUR. 2. a. [ ſuccurro, Latin. ] 
Toes to aſſiſt in di or diſtreſs ; 
to rel ie ve. LErange. 
SU'CCOUR. . [from the verb.] 
1. Aid; aſſiſtance; relief of any kind; 
help in diſt-eſs. | Shakeſpeare. 


2. The perſon or things that Wing o'p help, 


 SUCCOURER. /. [from ſuccour.] ae, 


affiſtant ; reliever, Romans. 

SUCCOURLESS. a. from ſuccour.] Want- 
ing relief; void of fricnds or help, 

Thomſon. 

SUCEVEENCT: 4. {from ſucculent.] Juici- 


SU'CCULENT. a. ſucculent, French ; ſuc- 
culentus, Latin.] Juicy; moilt. 
More. Fs 
To SUCCU'MB, v. a. [ ſuccumbe, Lat. 
Veld; z to fink under wy difficulty. 


360. 


SUD 


SUCCU'SSA TION. /. [ fuccnſſo, Latin. ] A 
CCUSSION Sh Lie} 

SUCC * #+ cc i 0 
2: In ph . a t 
e as is procured by ſtrong ft. 

muli. 

SUCH. 
Saxon. 
1. Of AR 3 Sg like _— 

. tegie. Stilling fleet. Tillotſon. 
„ 
N ded under the term 


4. A manner of expreſſing a particular 
or thing. Shak . Clarendon. 


To SUCK. v. a. rucan, Saxon ute 
2 , ſugo, 


South. 


1. To draw by making a rarefaction of 


the air. 
_ s. To draw in with the mouth, 


3- To draw the teat of a female. 2 
4. Tous br the milk. wg 
8. To emp ucking. . 
8. To — or drain. N 
To SUCK, VU, . 


1. To draw by rarcfying the air. 


2. To draw the breaſt, 

To draw; imbibe. 

CK. EN the verb.] 

1. The act of ſucking. 

2. Milk given by females. 

SUCKER, FL. ¶ ſocewr, French. ] 
1. Any thing that draws. 

' 2+ Theembolus of a Boyle. 
3- A round piece of leather, which laid 
wet on a ſtone, and drawn up in the mid- 

dle, rarefiesthe air within, which preſſing 


y_ ies edges, holds it down upon the 
e. Greco. 
eee any thing 1s 

Phillips, 


5. A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock. 
g Bacon. Ray. 

SUCKET, /. {from juck.] A ſweet meat. 
. Cleaveland. 
SUCKINGBOTTLE./. [ ſuck and ber.] A 
bottle which te children ſupplics the _ 


To 80ER. „ «. {from To nurſe 
0 v. 4. 1 o nurſe 
ut the breaſt. 0 8 en. 

. [from fuck.) A young 


2. 
1. 

I le. 
v0. 


SU'CKLING. 
exeature = fed by the pap. Arbutbnct. 


$UC'TIO from ſuck ; ſuccion Fr. 
The act of A 1 Je B ] 


(ei, Dutch; 'rpile 


premi- 


Burnet, 


{ fue, Latin.) Hot 


SUF 


1. Happening without pre:ious notice 3 
coming without the common preparatives. 
| | Shakeſpcare. Milun, 
2. Haſty violent 3 raſh ; paſſionate z pro- 
cipitate. | Shakeſpeare. 
SU'DDEN., . k; 


1. Any unexpected occurrence ; ſurpriſe. 


clots 
— On a Supden. Sooner than was expect - 


. ; Baker. 
SU'DDENLY, ad. [from ſudden.| In an 


unexpected manner ; without preparation z 
haſtil en. 


. ** 
SU'DDENNESS. . [from ſudden. State 
of being ſudden ; unexpected preſence z 
manner of coming or happening unexpect- 


Te ple. 


edly. . 
SU DORIFICK. 4. | fudor and facio, Latin.] 


a or cauling ſweat, Bacon. 
SUDORFFICK. /. A medicine promoting 
. ſweat. : Arbutbr ot. 


SUDOP.OUS. a. [from ſucor, Latin, ] 
Conſiſting of ſweat. Breton. 

SUDS. {: from rcoran, to ſeeth, ] 

1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 
2. To be in the Su ps. A familiar phraſe 
for being in an rage) 

To SUE. v. a. { ſuiver, French.] 
1. To . by law. 
2. To gain rocedure. 

To SUE. wm Te bes 


Matthero. 
To beg; to catreat ; to pe- 
tition. Knakes. 

SU'ET. ſ. [an old French word.] A bard 
fat, particularly that about the kidneys, 

Wijeman. 

SU'ETY, 2. [from fuer.) Conſiſting of 

ſuct ; reſembling ſuet, 

To SU'FFER. v. a. [ ſuffers, Latin.] 
1. To beir; to undergo ; to fecl with 
ſenſe of pain. Mark. 
2. To endure; to ſupport ; not to fink. 
under. Iten. 
3. To allow; to permit ; not to hinder. 


Loc te. 

4. To paſs through ; to be aſſected by. 
Mutom. 

To SU*FFER. v. *. 

1. To undergo pain or ra. 
g he. 
2. To undergo puniſhment. Clarendon. 
J- To be injured. emple. 
SU'FFERABLE. 2. [ from * Toler- 
able ; ſuch as may be endured. tte. 


SUFFERABLY. ad. {from Fu, } 

Tolerably ; fo as to be endured. Addiſon. 

SU'FFERANCE. /. [ fouffrance, French- 
1. Pain ; inconvenicnce ; miſery. + 

| Locke. 

. 3. Patience $ moderation. Taylor Orquay. 

3. Toleration; permiſſion ; dot hiberance. 


Hoc ber. 
SU'FFERER, /. [ * ſuffer.) 


1, One 


S UF 


t, One who endures or undergoes pain or 
| Inconvenience. Addiſon. 
2. One who allows ; one who its, 
8U'FFERING. /. [from ſuffer.} Pain ſuf- 
! fered. : Atterbury. 
To SU/FFICE. ».n. [ {officio Latin.] To 
be enough; to be ſufficient ; to be equal 
to the end or purpoſe. Locke, 
To SU'FFICE. v. a. 
1. To afford; to ſupply, Dryden. 
21. To ſatisfy. Ruth. Dryden. 
SUFFTI' CIENCY. [. [from ſ-fficient.] 
1. State of being adequate to the end pro- 
poſed. Boyle. 
2, Qualification for any purpoſe. Temple. 
3- Competence ; enough. 
4 Supply * to want. 
5. It is uſed by Temple for that conceit 


which makes a man think himſelf equal to 
things above him. 


SUFFFCIENT. a. [ ſuffrciens, Latin. ] 
1. Equal to any end or purpoſe ; enough; 
competent not deficient. Lecke. Swift. 


2, Qualified for any thing by fortune or 


otherwiſe, | 
SUFFICIENTLY. ad. [from 
To a ſufficient degree; enough. Rogers. 
SUF'ISANCE. French. ] Exceſs; poo 
| n/er. 
To SU!'FFOCATE. v. a. ¶ ſuffece, Lan. 
To choak by excluſion, or interception of 
air. b Collier. 
SUFFOCA'T 20, + [ ſuffecation, French; 
from ſuſfſocate. The act of choaking z the 
ſtate of being choaked, Cheyne. 


"SU'FFOCATIVE. a, [from ſuffecare.] 
1 11 power to choak. Arbuthnet, 
SU F FR N. ſ. ſuffragunens, Latin. 
A biſhop — Ne 
tropolitan, 
To SUFFRAGATE. v. 2. [| ſuftrager, 
Ln] To vote with; to agree in voice 
witn. 


Shakeſpeare. 


voice given in a coutroverted point. 

| Ben. Jobnſen. Atrerbury. 

' SUFFRA'GINOUS. a. © { ſuffrage, Latia. ] 
Belonging to the knee joint of beaſts. 


| Brown, 
' SUFFUMIGA'TION. /. [ ſufumige, Lat. 
Operation of fumes rail 29 a 
SUFFU/MIGF. f. Þ ffumigo, Latin.] A 
medical fume. Harvey. 
To SUFFU'SE. v. a. [| fuffuſus, Lat. To 
ſpread over with ſomcthing expanſible. as 
with a vapour or a tinture 
SUFFU'SION. /. [from ſ+Fuſe.] 
5 The act of. overſpreading with any 
- thing, 
* W 


* 


SU/GARY. 


ſufpcient.] 


SUING. /. 
SUIT, F. I fvite, French, ] 


as ſubject to his me- 
Ayliffe. - 


0 Hale. | 
SUFFRAGE. /. [ ſofraginm, Lat.] Vote; 


Pepe. 


8 UI 
$UG. J. A kind of worm like a clove o 


pin. Wotton. 
SU'GAR. ſ. ¶ fucre, French. | 
1. The native ſalt of the ſi 
tained by the expreſſion evaporation 
ol its juice,  Craſhaw., 
2-+Any thing proverbially ſweet. Stakeſp. 
J. A chemical dry chryſtallization. Boy/a. 
To SUGAR. v. a. {from the — 7 
1. To] ate or ſeaſon with ſugar. 
par Crafbow. 
. © Fairfax. 
a. [| from ſugar. ] Sweet; 
taſting of "Ag , Spenſer, 


To SU'GGEST, v. a. [ fuggefum, Latin. 
3, To hint; to intimate; to inſinuate 
good or ill. , 4% +2, hoes. 
2. To ſeduce to draw to ill by inſinuati- 
On. 4 Shakeſj eure. 
3. To inform ſecretly. ee 

SUGGE'STION /. [from ſuggeſt. } Private 
hint; intimation ; inſinuation; ſecret no- 
tification, Shakeſpeare. Locke, 

To SUGGILATE,. v. a. { ſuggills, Latin. ] 
To beat black and blue; to make livid by 

a a bruiſe. 2 iſeman. 

SUICIDE. ſ. ¶ ſuicidium, Lat.] Self- mur- 
der; the horrid crime of deſtroying one's 
felf, _ $554 Savage. 

SUTILLAGE. ſ. I ſovillage, French. ] Drain 
of filth. #061 ron. 

The act of ſoaking through arty 


thing. Bacon. 


ne, ob- 


2. To ſweeten, 


1. A ſet; a number of things correſpon- 
dent one to the other. 0 ; 
2, Cloaths made one part to anſwer -an- 
other. - | Donne, 
3- Conſecution; ſeries; regular order. Bac, 
Out of Svits, Having no correſpon- 
= ce. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
5. Retinue; company. Sidney. 
6, A petition z an addreſs of entreaty. 
ery 8 Shakeſpeare. Denne. 
. Courtſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
4 Purſuit; proſecution. Spenſer. 
o. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for 
the inſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes 
for the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 
| 1.» Ayliffe, Taylor. 
To SUIT. v. a. [from the noun. _ 
1. To fit ; to adapt to ſomething elſe, 
. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To be fitted to; to become. ryden. 
3 To dreſs; to clothe. Shakeſpeare. 
To SUIT. . n. Toggree ; to accord, Dryden. 
SUVTABLE. a. [from ſuit.] N a- 
cording with 3 agreeable to. lle ſan. 
SUT TABLE — {from ſuitable.] Fit- 
neſs; a bleneſs. lan ville. South. 
SUI'TABLY, ad. from ſuitable.) Agrec- 
ably; according to, b. — 5 


SUL 


SUTT Covenant, [In law.] is where the 
anceſtor of one man has covenanted with 
the anceſtor of another to ſue at — 

5 ailty. 

SUIT Court. [In law.] Is the court in 
which tenants owe attendance to their 
lord. Bailey. 

SUIT Service. [In law.] Attendance which 
tenants owe to the court of their lord. 


Bailey. 
SUVTER. a 
50 7T OR. 4. 2 25 
1. One that ſues ; a petitioner ; a ſuppli- 
cant. Hooker . Denham. Rowe. 
2. A wooer ; one who courts a miſtreſs. 
Morton. Pope. 
SUUTRESS. ſ. [from ſuiter.] A female 


ſupplicant. Retro. 
SU'LCATED. 2. | ſulcus, Latin] Fur. 
rowed. Mocdabard. 
SULL. ſ. A plough. Ainſworth. 
ns uggiſhly diſcontent 
I, an z Hu neon - 
ed. 8 ! Clarendon. 
2. Miſchievous ; malignant. Dryden. 
3. IntraQable ; obſtinate. Tillotſon. 


4 Gloomy ; dark ; cloudy; diſmal. Pope. 
5. Heavy z dull; forrowtul. Shakeſpeare. 
SU'LLENLY, ad. {from 2 Gloomi- 
ly; malignantly ; intractably. Iere, 
SULLENNESS. . [from fallen.] Gloo- 
mineſs ; moroſcaeſs ; Guggiſh anger ; ma- 
Erd 55 ; Donne. 
SU'LLENS. ſ. Moroſe temper; gloomineſs 
of mind; Shakeſpeare. 
SULLIAGE. Ff. {from fully.) Pollution; 
filth ; ſtain of dirt; foulneſs. Gov. of T. 
To SU'LLY. v. a. { ſeuiller, Fr.) To foil ; 
to tarniſh ; to dirt; toſpot. Roſcommon. 
SU'LLY. /. {trom the verb.] Soil ; tarniſh; 
ſpot. b « Addiſen, 
SULPHUR. ſ. [Latin.] Brim one. Milten. 
SULPHU'REQUS. 2 2. | ſuiphureus, Lat.] 
SU'LPHUROUS, Made of brimſtone ; 
having the qualities of brimſtone ; con- 
taining ſulphur. Newton. 
SULPHUREOUSNESS. ſ. [from ſu/phu- 
reous.) The ſtate of being ſulphureous, 
SU'LPHURWORT. /. The ſame with 
HoGsFENNAL. 
SU'LPHURY. a. [from fu{pbur.] Partaking 
of ſulpbur, 
SU'LTAN. /. [Arabick.] The Turkiſh 
emperour. Shakeſpeare. 
SU'LTANA. / {from ſultan. } The 
SULTANESs. | queen of an Eaſtern em- 


perour. Claveland. 
SU'LTANRY. . [from ſultan.} An Eaſt- 
ern empire, | 


N ; — Bacon. 
SU'LTRINESS. J (from ſulry ] The ſtate 
funny alone ny, | 


3 


SUM 
SULTRY. 4, Hot without ventilation: 
hot and cloſe ; hot and cloudy. San. Add, 
SUM. J. [ ſumma, Latin.] ? 
1. The whole of any thing ; many par- 


ticulars aggregated to a total. Hooker. 
2. Quantity of money, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Compendium; abridgment ; the whole. 
i bltrafted, Hooker. 
4. The amount; the reſult of reaſoning ot 


computation. Tillotſon. 
5. Height ; completion. Milton. 


To SUM. v. a. | ſammer, French. 
1. To compute; to collect particulars in- 
to a total. Bacon, South, 
2. To compriſe ; to comprehend ; to col- 
left into a narrow compals, Dryer. 
3. To have feathers full grown, Miter. | 

SU'MACH-TREE. /. The flowers are uſed 
in dying, and the branches for tanning, in 
America. ler. 

SU MLESS. a. [from ſum.] Not to be 
computed. Pope. 

SUMMARILY. «ad. [from ſummary. J 
Briefly ; the ſhorteſt way. & . 

SUMMARY. a. Short; brief; compendi- 
ous. Sift, 

SUMMARY. /. [from the adj.] Compen- 
dium; abridgment, Repers, 

SUMMER. /. ſrum?n, Saxon; ſemer, 
Dutch.] 3 | 
1, The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at 
the hither ſolſtice, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The principal beam of a floor. 


Motten. Herbert, 
Ta SUMMER. v. . [from the noun.} 
To paſs the ſummer. Tſaiab. 
To SUMMER, v.a. To keep warm. 
Shakeſpeare. 

>dUMMERHOUSE. . [from ſummer and 
Fouſe.) Anapa:tment in a garden uſed in 
the ſummer. Watt:. 
SUMMERSAULT- N J [ ſerbreſout, Fr: 
SU'MMERSET, $ Ahighlcapin el. . 
the heels are thrown over the head. | 
E Walton, 
SUMMIT. / [| fummitas, n! The top; 
the utmoſt height, bakeſpeare, 

To SU'MMON. v. a. [| ſummonee, Latin] 
1. To call with authority ; to admonilh 
to appear; to cite. Bacon. Pepe. 

2. To excue; to call up; to raiſe, 
| Shake 

SUMMONER. ſ. [from ſummon;} Ong 
who cites. | Shakeſpeare. 
SU'MMONS. g. A call of authority; 75 
monition to a ; citation, Hayw. Mit. 
SUMPTER. /. | formier, French ; ſomare, 
Italian.} A horſe that carries the clothes 
or furniture. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
6U'MPTION. '2 {from ſumgtus, Latin. 
| 6p 22 SU'MP-. . 


SUN 


SUMPTUARY, a. [ ſumptuar ius. Latin. 


Fra; had expence; regulatlngehe colt 0 5 


SUMPTUO'SITY. from 22 
2 re 27 ; dena. ws. 

SU'MPTUOUS, a. | ſumptuous, 
tus, Lat. Us, «ng, From fr pA 

SUMPTUOUSLY. ad. from —.— 
Expenſively; with coſt Bacon. 

SU'MPTUOUSNESS. 2 
Expeaſiveneſs, coſt bel. 

_ « [:unn-, Saxon 3 ſon, Dutch, 

he luminary that makes the day. 

: . A ſunny place; a place — 
warmed by the ſun. Milton. 
3- Any thingeminently ſplendid. . Charles. 
4. Under the Sun. In this world. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion, Eccluſe 

To SUN. v. a. | from the noun.] To inſo- 
late 3 to expoſe to the ſun. Dryden. 

SUNBEAM. . L fun * * Ray of 


the ſun. == — 

1 part. a. [fun and 
the ſun. 10 4 bright, 2 

SU 10H T. a. | ſun an e- 

ſembling the ſun 1 rightneſs. 1 
SUN BURNING. /. fun and burning, ] The 

effect of the ſun upon the face. Boyle. 
SU'NBURNT. part. a. | ſun and burn.] 


-Tanned ; diſcoloured Low the ſun. Cleave, 
SU'NCLAD. fart. a. [ * and clad.] Cloth - 


ed in radiance; bri 
SUNDAY. /. The y 3 dedicated 
to the ſun ; the Chril tian ſabbath. Shak. 
To SUNDER. v. a [ryn'v;1n, Saxon. ] To 
art; to ſeparate ; to divide, Donne, Gran. 

8 NDER. 7. Ii unden, * 
4 4. 

«hip 'NDEW. /. An herb. * Ainſworth, 
SU'NDIAL. 15 [ Ho dial.) A marked plate 
on which the — che hour. Donn. 
SUN DRV. 2. (runven, 5x. Sax.] Several; 


2 


more than one. 2 
SUNFLOWER, /. [corova ſalis, 4% 
lant. iler, 


FLOWER, Lite. /. {beliantbemum, 
Latin.] A plant. Miller. 


* T he preterite and ien 


of 
SUNLESS. a. * ſun.] Wanting 6 8 ; 


wanting warmth, 
SUNLIKE. 3. [fun and Ke) 1 
bling the fun — 
8 . for. 2 
25 e. bright with ahh he 
fon . 
. Coloured b * 21 Shakeſpeare. 
i dds 2 
2 of the ſun. th, es Bentley, 


wo The preterite and participle pa ive | 


SUP 
SUNSET. , [ fun and i Cloſe of the 


SU” e { ſun and 1 of 


the ſun ; place where 2 — and luſtre 

of the ſun are powerful. Clarenden, 
SUNSHINY. @. 

1. Bright with the ſun. Boyle. 

2. Bright like the ſun, Spenſer , 


To SUP. wv. a. II upan, Sax. ſeepen, Dut 
To drink by mouthfuls; to drink * 2 
tle at a time. Craſhow, 

To SUP. v. 3. [ , French.] To cat 
the evening meal. She . Tob. Dryd. 

To SUP. v. 4. To treat with ſupper. 

8 are. Cha man. 


SUP. /. [from n _ mal draught ; 
a, mouthful of Swift. 


SUPER, in com ion, notes either more 


than another, or more than enough, or 
on the 


' SUPERABLE. a. { ſuperabilis, Lat.] Con- 


querable ; ſuch as may be overcome. 

SU'PERABLENESS. from ſuperathe. ] 

vality of bein conquerable. 

To SUPER ABOUND. v. . N and 2 
bound.) To be exuberant; to be mary 
with more than enou ugh. 

SU'PERABUNDANCE. /. [ Ee and ce 
dance,] More than — 


9 a. [ ſuper — — 
"IE Being more than enough Swift. 
SUPERABUNDANTLY. ad. [from ſu- 


perabundant.] More than wee A 


To SUPERA'DD. v. . [ , Latin, F 
To add over and above; to join anthing 
ſo-as to make it more. Su 

1 . [ ſuper and addi- 
t 

1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. 

More, 
2. That which is added. Hammond. 

3 2 ENT. a. ¶ ſuperadveniens, 
Latin 
1. Coming to the inereaſe or aſſiſtance of 
ſomcthing. Mere. 
2. Coming unex 


To SUPERA'NNUATE. v. @. | faper and 
annus, Lat. 1 or —_—y fy by 


age or le 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. », ». To übe. 
. yond the Bacon, 
SUPERANNUA'TION. /. { from ſuperan- 
nuate.} The ſtate of being diſqualited by 


SUPERB.” a. 4 Latin. ] Grand; 


pompous ; ; Nately. 
„ "ani fa [mecdeniony Latin.} A 
er. 


SUPERCA/RGO. /. { ſuper and gung.] An 
officer in the el re ma- 


nage the trade. ated = Þ 


SUP 


SUPERCELE'STIAL. 8. - ] 
Placed above the Raleigh. 
SUPERCTLIOUS. . f 3 ſupercilum, 


Lat.] Haughty z dogmatical apes 
SUFERCTL LIOUSLY. ad ——_—— 1 
Haughtily; dogmatieally 


e 
$UPERCTI'LIOUSNESS. /. [from ſ 23 
tineſs ; FA ann, neſs. 

E'PTION. / er and con- 
made atter another 


Brown. 


[ ſuper and 


equence. } Remote conſequence, — 
— eas“ SCENCE. /. | er and 


That which 42 upon — 


hn * 
SUPERE MINENCE. JS. | ſuper bees $a 
SUPEREMINENCY, 4. Lalla. Un- 


$VPERCON 
ception. JA 


SUPER /PERCONSEQUENCE. 4 


common degree of eminence. Me. 
SUPERE MINENT, a. [ "OKs - ] 
Eminent in a high de _ Hooker, 
To SUPERE'ROGAT and 
 erogatio, Latin. } To do more than Ne 
requites. 
SUPEREROGA'/TION. 5 
wegate.] ] Performance or 4 by "thas 
Tiller, 
SUP 


REROGATORY. 4. [ from ſuper 
er gute.] Performed beyond the dart de- 
mands of duty. Heowel. 
SUPERE/XCELLENT. . [ ſuper and er- 
ccllent.] Excellent beyond common 
of excellence. Decay of Fiery. 
SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. /. f {ſuper and ex- 


erence. Something fuperfuouly grow- 


To RENDERED v. u. 1 
ere. 
SUPERFETA!TION “ [ fperftaton, Fr. 


One conception followin — ſo that 
both are in the womb t — "Brews. 


1 1 Fr. Joh, 


SUPERFICIAL =. { fuperficio!, Fr. Tron 
ies, Latin. 10 


ying og the furface ; not reaching 


* the ſurface. Burnet. Bentley. 
2. Shallow j contrived to cover ſomething. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3 be not profound ʒ 2 


not 
SUPEREFI {from 
The quality Ret being ee Preton. 
SUPER ICIAL 21.9 cial. 
1. On the ſurface; not ow — urface, 


2. Without penetration ; without cloſe 
heed. Milton. 


3: Wichour gung deep; without ſearch- 
SUPERFICIALNESS. / [from ſuperficial. | 


al SUPERIO/RITY. 


SUP 


ition „ the 9 
lea. 13 ſur- 
[ ſuper and 2 Ei- 


* FLUTTAN = 7 
_ The all or et 22 4 fur 


F 1 T. ere T. La- 


tin. ] Floatin 
Y. FT free, French } 


SUPER FLU 
More than enough Jew to 1 1 . 
Kc - 


1. Shallowneſs ; 
2. Slight nd 
e le i. 


ME. "Pp E. 4. 
nently fine. 


neceſſi 


SUPERFLUOUS. , Lat. 
I 2 


Exuberant ; more 

! SUPERFLUOUS R ——— 
8. 8 

The ſtate of bein h 7 


SU'PERFLUX. /. 3 


is wanted. Shakeſpeare. 
SUPERHUMAN. a. [ ſuper and bumanus, 

Lat. ] Above the nature or power of man. 
SUPERIMPREG NATION. 1. { ſuper and 


impreg nation. W aces wo, uperte- 
tation, 


SUPERINCU/MBENT, / þ. { ſuper and in- 
cumbem, Lat.] Lying on the top of ſome- 
thing elſe. 


ood<vard. 
"my SUPERINDUCE, v. a. and in- 
duco, Latin. ] [oper 


1. To bring in as an addition to ſome- 


thing elſe. Locke. 
2. To bring on as a thing not t originally 
der to that on which it is brought. 


South. 
SUPERINDUCTCUON. /. from ſuper and 


induce.) The act of ſuperinducing. South. 
SUPERINJECTION. : [ ſuper and in- 
— — ] An injection ng 1 27 — 
SUPERINSTITU'TION. /, 5 Low owed in- 
irutiom.] | In law One inſtitution upon 
another, Bailey. 


To SUPERINTE/ND. v. a. [ ſuper. and in 
tend] To overſee ; to oy k ; to take 
care of others wich authority. 


Bacon. Watts. 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 


17 ſtrom ſuper 
SUPERINT UN DENCY, und inte nd 


. care; the act of overſccing wit 
authori G reto. 


SUPER T ENDENT. . ſuperintendant, 
Fr. from ſuperintend. One who overiorks 
CC — Stillins j* 

Pre-eminence ; tho 
quality of being greater or higher chin 
another in any reſpect Still ng f. 2 

SUPERTOUR. 4. Fr. 
1 [ ſupericur, 

1. Higher; greater in dignit 


or c:ycele 


lence ; preferable or peter to ar. 
r 
2. Upper; higher locally. A en. 


3 Free 


SUP. 


3. Free from cmotion or concern; un- 
conquered. Milian. 
SUPFRIOUR. 
digniſied than another. Addiſon. 
6UPERLA'TION. , [ ſuperlatis, Latin. ] 
Exoltation of any thing beyond truth or 
propriety. * Ben, Job ſen. 
SUPERLATIVE. . | ſeperlatieus, Lat.] 
1. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt de- 
gree. . Warts. 
2, Riſing to the * degree. 2 
acen, Glanville. South, 
SUPE'RLATIVELY, ad. (from ſuperla- 

tive. | 
1. In a manner 


of ſpeech expreſſing the 


bigheſt degree. Bacon. 
2. In the lycheſt degree. Courh, — 
SUPERLATIVENESS. ſ. frem ſuper/a- 


tive.) The ſtate of being in the higheſt 
degree, 
SUP ERLUNAR . a. | ſuper and luna, Lat.] 
Not, ſublunary ; placed above the = : 
0 pe. 
SU PERNAL. a. | ſupernus, Latin. )] 
1. Having an higher polition ; locally a- 
bove us. Raleigh. 
2. Relating to things above; pl:ced above; 
celeſtial. | 
SUPERNA'TANT. a. [ ſufernatans, Lat.] 
Swimming above. Bey le. 
SUPERNATA'TION. /. [from ſrpernars, 
Latin.) The act of ſwimming on the top 
of any thing. Bacen. 
SUPERNA'T URAL. a. | ſuper and natural. ] 
Being above the powers ot nature. 
Tillotſon, 
SUPER N&A/TURALLY. ad. [from ſuper- 
natural.) In a manner above the courſe or 
wer of nature, South, 
SUPERNU'MERARY. a. [ ſuper and nu 
merus, Lat.] Being above a ſlated, a ne- 
cellary, an uſual, or a round number. 
Helder. 
SUPERPLANT. ſ. | ſuper and plante.] A 
plant growing upon another plant. Hacen. 
To SUPERPO'NDERATE. v. a. | ſuper 
and pondero, Latin.) To weigh over and 
above. Dif. 
portio, Latin. } Overplus of . 
E55. 
SUPERTURGA'TION. . | ſuper and ur- 
gatien.] Moe purgation than enough. * 
- Viſeman. 
SUPERREFLF/XION. . | ſuper and re- 
lexien.] Reflexion of an image reflected, 
Bacon. 
SUPERSA'/LIANCY, /. [| ſuper and ſalio, 
Latin.) The act of leaping upon any thing. 
| Breton. 
To SUPERSCRI'BE. v. 3. | fuer and ſcri- 
bo, Latin.) To inſeribe upon the top or 
outſide. | Addi en. 


1. One more excellent or 


Shakeſpeare, 


SUP. 
N. FO Je L ſuper and ſtriftis, 
Latin. | 
1. The att of ſuperſeribing. | 
2. That which is written on the top or 
outhde, Suckling« 
To SUPERSE'/DE. v. @. ¶ ſuper and ſedeog 
Latin.) To-make void or inefficacious by 
ſuperiour power; to ſet aſide. Pentley. 


SUPERSEZDEAS. IIn Law.] Is a writ 


which lieth in divers and ſundry caſes ; in 
all which it ſigniſies a command or requeſt 
to ſtay or forbeor the doing of that which 
in appearance of law were to 'be done, 
were it not for the cauſe whereupon the 
wri: is granted : for example, a man regu- 
larly is to have ſurety of peace againſt him 
of whom he will ſwear that he is afraid ; 
and the juſtice required hereunto cannot 
deny him : yet if the party be formerly 
bound to the peace, in chancery or elſe- 
where, this writ lieth to ſtay the juſtice 
from doing that, which otherwiſe he 
might not deny, Cowel. Carew, 
SUPERSE'RVICEABLE. a. | ſup.r and ſer- 
þ vicealle.] — — officious. Shakeſpeare. 
UPERSTITION. /. itio, Latin. 
1. Unneceſſary read, SF was ys — 
religion without morality. Dryden. 
2. Folic religion ; reverence of beings not 
proper objects of reverence. Atts. 
2. Over-niccty; exaQneſs; too ſcrupulous. 
SUPERSTVTIOUS. a. { 2 Lat.] 
1. Addicted to ſuperſtition ; full of idle 
fancies or ſeruples with regard to religion. 
Milton, 
2. Over accurate ; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPERSTVTIOUSLY 44. [from ſuperſti- 
. tieus.) In a ſuperſtitious manner. — 
To SUPERSTRA“IN. v. a. ¶ ſuper and 
rain.] To ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtretch, 
Bacon. 
To SU PERSTRU CT. v. a. [ ſupcrfiruftus, 
Latin.] To build upon any ching. 
Ha . 
SUPERSTRU'CTION. /. [from *2.] . 
An edifice raiſed on — — | 
SUPERSTRU'CTIVE. 8. [from Fee. 
Built upon ſomething elſe. ammond. 
SUPERS AN and ftruc- 
ture. ]. That which is raiſed or built upon 
ſomething elſe. Tillatſon. 
SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL. 4. | ſuper and 
ſulRantial More than ſubſtantial. - 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS. 4. | ſuperwaceneus, 
Lat. ] Superfluous; needleſs ; unneceſſary; 
ſerving to no purpoſe. - - Di&. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY, ad. [from the 
adjective.] Needleſsly. 7 
SUPERVACANEKOUSN Ess. /. { from the 
adjective.] Needleſſneſs | 
To dUPERVENE, v. . ¶ ſupervenio, Lat] 
To come as an extrancous addition. | 
Bently. 
SUPER» 


SUP 


SUPERVENIENT. a. ¶ ſapervenient, Lat.] 
Added ; additional. Hammord. 
SUPERVENNTION . (from ſupervene. 
T be act of ſupervening. 
To SUPERVISE. v. 2. To overlook ; to 
overſee ; to intend.. Con 5 — 
SUPERVISOR. S - - wg ways. 
- overſeer; an in 
To SUPERVTVE. v. =. . | ſuper 
Latin.] To rv g = — 
SUPINA' TION. 
act of lying wi Er em 
SUPINE. = [ pry Lat 
1. Lying with the face atm Dryden. 
2. Leaning backward with expoſure to 
the ſun, IS * 21 
- Negligent ; indolent ; drouſy 
£2 yeh Tatler. Weodward. 
SUPINE. — [ſupinum, Lat. ] In Grammar, 
a term ſignifying a ar kind of ver- 
| — ad. (f 3 
SUPPNEL rom 2 
1. With the face up 
2. Drouſily; thoughtleſaly ; indolently. 


ro 
and iro, 
Clarke. 
— F 1 The 


n Sa . 
SUPINENESS. /. i” ſupine. — = 
1. Poſture with 
2. Drouſineſs; . 
Sauift. 
SUPUNITY. /. : [from ſu ſupine.] 


I. Neef lying wick the face upward. 
2. Carelellneſs 3 2 thoughtleſs- 
neſs. Brown, 
SUPPEDA/NEOUS. [ ſub and pes, Latin, ] 
Placed under the fect. tt. 
SUPPER. /. [ ſeufer. Fr. See Suy.] The 
laſt meal of the day; the evening repalt. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 


SU'PPERLESS. a. [from ſupper. Want- | 


ing ſupper ; faſting at night. ope. 

To SUPPLANT. v. 4. | ſub and 9/anta, 
Latin. 

1. To trip up the heels. Milton, 
2. To diſplace by ſtratagem; to turn out. 


Swift, 
3. To diſplace ; to overpower; to foice 
awa Shakeſpeare. 


SUPPLA/NTER. / [from ſ» plan. One 


that ſupplants ; one that ditp 


* 


SUPPLE 2. r ple, French. | 
1. Pliant; flexible. Milton. 
2. Yieldiog; ſoft ; not obſtinat&. Dryden. 
3. Flattering ; fawning ; bending. Addiſ 
4. That which maxes ſupple. Shalsſpeare. 

To SUPPLE. v. a. 

1. Tomakepliant; to make oft; to make 
flexible. Arturbner, 
2. To make compliant. Locke. 

To SUPPLE. v. n. To grow oft ; . grow 
pliant. den. 

SUPPLEMENT, 1 { ſupplementum, wr 
Addition to any thing by which its defects 
are ſupplied, Rogers. 


ron. 


SUPPORTER, F; [from fuppore, ] | 


8S UVP 


SUPPLEKMEN TAL. a. [from ſu E 
SUPPLEMENTARY. \ t.] Addit 
nal; ſuch as * ſupply the place of what 
is loſt renden. 


r 0 7 [VYiaſe, Fr. from ſup- 
1. Pliantneſs; flexibility ; readineſs to take 


any form. Bacon, 
2. Readineſs of compliance z facility. 


SU'PPLETORY. /. That which is to fill 
up deficiencies. Hammond. 
SU'PPLIANT. a. | ſufpliant, Fr.] Entreat- 
ing; beſceching ; precatory, D * 
SU'PPLIANT. / [trom the adjective. 
humble petitioner, Shkakeſpeare. 2 
SU'PPLICANT. / [from ſapplicate.] One 
that entreats or implores with great ſub» 
miſſion. Rogers. 
To SU/PPLICATE. 2. 3. [ ſuppl co, Lat.] 
To implore ; to entreat ; to petition ſub- 


miſlive Y; Adcet/on. 
SUP PLICA'TION. /. {frem ſupplicate, | 


1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Petitionary worſhip ; the adoration of a 
ſuppliant or petitioner. ' 
Stilliny fleet. Tille:\c ot 
To SUPPLY. v. a. | ſarplco, . ] 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 
er. *. 
2. To give ſomething wanted ; to yield ; 
to affor Dryden, 
3- To relieve. Shake care. 
4. To ſerve inſtead of. N aller. 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 
Prior. 
6. To fill any room made vacant. Dryden. 
+ To accomodate ; to furniſh, otten. 
SUPPLY/. . Relief of want; cure of defi- 
ciencies. 2. Corinthians, 
To SUPPORT, v. a. [ ſupporter, French; 
ſupportare, Italian.) 
1. To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear up. Dryd. 
2. To endure any thing painful withour 


being overcome. Milton, 
. To endure, Dryden. 
4+ To ſuſtain ; to keep from fainting. 
Milten., 
SUPPORT, / (ſupport, French. 
1. Actor power of ſaſt:ining. Locke. 
2. Prop; — power. 
3. Necellaries of li 
4. Maintenance; ſuppl 
SUPPO/'RTABLE. 4. . Fr.] 


Tolerable; to be endured. Pope, 
SUPPO'R TABLENESS. /. [from ſupporta- 

be.] The ſtate of being tolerable 
SUPPO'R TANCE. } « { from ſupport. 
SUPPORTA' TION. aintenance ; ſup- 

Lake, 
2 Props 


1. One that ſupports. 


Temple. | 


SUPPRE'SSION. . 


su RE SSOR. /. 


SUP 


2. Prop; that by which any thing is borne 


9 from falling, Camden. 
3. Snſtainer ; comforter, South. 
4. Maintainer; Kg wy South, 
SUPPOSABLE. a. [from ſuppoſe.] That 
may be ſuppoſed. 7 Hammond. 
SUPPOSAL. /. — fuppoſe.] Polition 
without proof ; imagination ; belief, 


Sha 
To SUPPO'SE. v. a. [ ſuppono, Latin, "ig 
1. To lay down A proof; to advance 
by way of argument without maintaining 


the ſition. Locke, 

2. To admit without proof. Tillotſon. 
3- To imagine; to believe without exami- 
nation, Milton, 


4. To require as previous to itſelf, Hale. 
SUPPOSE. ſ. Suppoſition ; poſition without 
proof ; unevidenced conceit. Dryden. 
SUPPO/SER. /. [froni ſappeſe.] One that 
ſuppoſes. Shakeſpeare, 
SUPPOSI'TION. J. | ſuppoſition, French. ] 
Poſition laid down; ; imagina- 
tion yt unproved. Tillotſon, 
SUPPOSIT 'TIOUS, a. f ſuppoſititivs, Lat.] 
Not genuine; nh e — — ace 
or n 7 15 72 
SUPPOSITI USNESS. from 
fititious. ] State of being — * 


n 2 {from fend 
5 


Upon ſuppoſition 
SUPPOSITORY. F. 

A kind of ſolid cly 
To SU'PPRESS. v. a. ¶ ſuppreſſir, Latin. j 

1. To cruſh; to wer ; to over- 

whelm ; to ſubdue ; to reduce from any 

ſtate of activity or commotion. Davies. 

2. To conceal z not to tell; not to reveal. 


ö Broome. 
3. To keep in; not to let out. 


reſſo, Latin. 
: Tl 


4. Not publication. Pope. 
from ſuppreſs. } One 

that ſu or — 
To SU'P ATE. v. 4. { from pus purit, 


Latin.) To generate pus or matter. 
J * — 


SUPPURATIVE. . lh fuppurate.] Di- 


we; matter. 

SUPPUTA ION, , French ; 
Jupputo, Au ] Reckoning account; ; 
3 computation, Wie. 
To SUPPU'TE. v. a. [from ſupputo, Lat. ] 


To reckon; to culculaic, 


[ ſuppreſſor, Fr r- 


8 UR 
In compoſition, ſignifies 


SUPRALA'PSARY. 2. f ſupra and 
for, Latin. ] 1 the fall Be 


SUPRAVULGAR. a. ra and wulgar, 
Above the vulgar. 5 — 

SUPREMACY. . {from ſupreme.] Hi gheſt 
—.— higheſt authority; ſtate af being 
ſupreme. | Hooker. Rogers, 

SUPRE'ME. a. ¶ fupremus Latin. ] 


1. Higheſt in dignity ; higheſt in authority. 


Hooker. Milton. 

2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. Dryder.. 

SUPREMELY. ad. ¶ from the abjective 72 

In the higheſt degree. 
SUR. [ ſur, French. ] In compoſition, 22115 
n, or over and above. 

SU'RADDITION. . { fur and addition.] 
Something added to the name, 

re. 


SU'RAL. 2. {from ſura, Latin. ] g in 
the calf of the leg. | Wiſeman, 
SU'RANCE. . {from ſure. ] Warrant ſe- 
curity. Shakeſpeare. 
To SURBA'TE. . a. I ſolbatir, French] 
To bruiſe and batter the feet with travel; 
to harraſs ; to fatigue. a — 
SURBET. The r paſſive of — 


To SURCE ASE. v. 5. | [fur and po, Fr.] 


Latin. | 
1. To be at an end; to ſtop; to ceaſe ; 
to he no longer in uſe. Donne. 


2. To leave off 3 
doler. 
SURCEA'SE. v. 6: To ſtop ; * 


rs 
SURCEASE. { 7 z ſtop. Tt by 
SURCH c , Fr. from the 
verb.] — 2 can be 
well borne. L'E 


ſtrange. 

To SURCHARGE. v. 4. L ſurcharger, Fr. 
to overload ; ESE + cans 
Knolles. Milton. 


from 
— — 
17332 24 7 * e. ares bog) 


. upon a 1 


2. The girdle of a caſſock. Marvel. 


| SURCEE. HAT PF. fares, Latin] A ſhoot ; 
a ſucker 


a twig 2 Ls. 
*. SURCOAT, ſurcot, old Fren 
ſhort coat W [fr the reſt of the ads 
Camden. Dryden. 
SURD., 3. [ ſurdus, Latin.] 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
2. Unheard; not 2232 by the car. 
3. Not expreſſed 
Sure. 4. | ſeure, Fren 5 
1. Certain; unfailing z infallible. 1 


SUR 


. Cettalnly doomed. Locke. 
| 7. undoubting; 2 


2 — ; firm ; certain; 2 
5. Hm ; flable l not liable to Failure. ; 


12 


W lee 
. Ain 
1027756755 12 5 

RE 4. 

ing Semby « wor ſivecdita * Ide. 
SURELY. ad. from ſure. 

1. Certainly ; without doubt. 


red: 7 [from fre] Ceri 
F [from ure. Certainty. 


SURETISHIP, /. [from 2 
of a ſurety or 1 Tr 


bound for another. 
SU ETY. , [ ſerex, French. ] 
Certain undubitablen Afi 
2. 1 of ſtability; ſupport. 
3. Evidence; n ; confirm 
= 
4- Security againſt loſs or 


CA adore 1 Pe 

Ho 2 n * £ — 
Zeurity another. Herbert. Hammond, 
SURFACE. / N ace, French, ] Su- 


South, - 


perficies Newton. 

To SURFEIT. v. 4. [from ſur and faire, 

— To feed meat or drink to 
uh ſickneſs. Shake} 

To SURFEIT. v. a. Tobefedto latiety 

Luke. Clarendon. 


SURFEIT 7 . 5 One ng 
riots; a — 11 


WRTEIT! ATER. /. ¶ ſurfeit and woter.] 
Water that cures de Locle. 


above the general nene 


To SURGE, from Array > 
0 ROT. ».n. [ IKE 


GEON, Corrupted b erſation 
NT od ap One 22 


nual auler 
= c he 
Men * eee by Ee 


r a. [froth ſurge.] Rin nigng 
„Nur. ad. | from ſurſy.] In a thy 

ESS. f , Gloom 
SURLINESS /. Gur ge, Ry 


oL, ! 


P . 


ankes >= 


SURGE. /. A ſwellin Et wave rolling 


SUR 
SURLING. /. [from ſurly.] A fonr me- 


SU'RLY. . [from run, ſour, 8 
r rough cr 42 


I e ee * [ fred . 9 15 
o iu ; to ne mperfectl to 
imagine without — knowledge. fl 
SURMPSE. / [ furniſe, F ory op on 
urmiſe, Frenc mper- 
feſt notion; 2 oy Milton, 
To SUR MO/UN” v. 4. | ſurmonter, Fr.] 
1. To rife above. Raleigh. 
2. To conquer; to overcome. Hayward, 
. To ſurpaſs; to Pons, Milton, 
SURMO'UNTABLE. [from ſurmount.] 
Conquerable ; ſaperable. 


SURMULLET, J Lei, Latin. A fort of 


Ainſworth, 

SURNAME. /. { furnom, French.) 
1- The name of the family; the name 
which one has over and above the Chriſtian 


name. Knoles, 


2. An appellation added to the original 
nme. Shakeſpeare, 
To SURNAME. . 2. | furrommer, Fr. 


from the noun. ] To name by an «Mie 


lation added to t al _ 
To SURPA'SS. v. "1" 

. To excel; to exceed; to $Þ a 

cellence. 
SURPA'SSING. 73 a. om £720 
2 in an high degree 

RPLICE. /. [ ſurpeſi — 
CR La: 5 4225 white garb 2.8 Br Joe the 


clergy wear in their acts of miniſtration. 
SU'RPLUS. fe (| fur aud plus, Fr.] 
SURPLU'SAGE.F A ſupernumary part? 
overplus ; what remains when uſe is [art 
| 71. 
SURPRISAL. 
SURPRISE. | L, Freach.] 
1. The act of taking unawares; the ſtate 
of being taken unawares. Witten, 
2. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 
To SURPRISE. w. 4. { 2 French.] 
1. To take unawares ; to fall upon une x- 


F. Tele by e e : 


fr 
7 To confuſe or perplex by — 
zdden. Milton. 
SURPRI'>ING. part. 4. Wonderful ; 5 raiſ- 
ing ſudden wonder 2 concern. Aduſſen. 
SURPRISINGLY. ad. (frem ſwrprijing.] 
To a depree that raiſes wonder; in a man- 
ner that raiſes wonder. Addiſer . 
SURQUEDRY. / — pride. 


« Dorne. 
SURRESU'TTER.. / [ta . A ſecond 
1 When 
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| 
' 
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SURREJOI'NDER. * [ ſarrq̃vindre, Fr. ] 
In law] a ſecond defence of the plaintiff 's 
action, oppoſite to the rejoinder of the de- 


_ fendant. * 
To SURRENDER. v. a, | ſurrendre, 
French. | 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. Hooker, 
2. To deliver up an enemy. Fairfax, 
To SURREN'DER. v. a. To yield ; to give 
one's ſelf up. Clanville. 


sURRENDER. | 
SURRENDRY, | + [from the verb. 
1. The act of yielding, Woodward, 
2. The act ot religning or giving up to 
another. Ciarendon. 
SURR'EPTION. /. [ ſurreptus, Lat. ] Sur- 
priſe ; ſudden and unperceived invalion. 
Hammond. 
SURREPTT'TIOUS. a. [ ſurreptitivs, Lat.] 
Done by ſtealth; gotten or produced frau- 


dulcnel Brown, 


SURREP TI "'TIOUSLY, ad. "yg ſurrep- 
titious.] By ſtealth; fraudulent 
Government of 2 Tongue, * 
To SURROGATE. Ve. Qs [ ſurrege, Lat.] 
Jo put in the place of anot 
SURROGATE. "RT [ ſurrogatus, Lat. 114 
deputy; a delegate; the deputy of an 
* Judg 4 
To SURROU'ND. v. a. | ſurroider, Fr. 
. To environ; to encompals ; to encloſe 
on all ſides, Milton. 
SURSO'LID. [In algebra.] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number 
whatever taken as the root, 
SURTO'UT., 
Vorn over al the reſt. Price. 


* To SURVENE. v. a. | ſurvenir, Fr.] To 


ſupervene z to come as an addition. Harv. 
To SURVE TV. v. 4. { ſurvecir, old French. ] 
6. overlook z to have under the view. 
Milton, Denbam. 

2. To overſee as one in authority. 
3. To view as examining, + Drydes, 
3 . [from the verb.] View; 
Milton. — Dryden. 

SURVEY'OR ſ. [from wes 

1. An overſcer ; one p to ſuperiateud 


. _ Bacon. 

A meaſurer of land. Arbuthner. 

SURVEY'ORSHI P. .. [from | ſurweyor.] 
The office of a ſurveyor. 


To SURVVEW. v. 4. | ſurveoir, old Pe] 


To overlook ; to have in view. 5 
To SURVIVE. v. #.{ ſupervive, Latin. 
25 To live after the of another. 


2 To live after = thing. 
Spenſer. Dryden. Watts, 
Ts SURVIVE. u. & Tg outlive. L 
g 49 Slaleſpeare. 


[French.] A ye. coat 


8 


SUS 
SURVTVER. 4 ſurvive, 2 One wha 


outlives ano m. Swift. 

SURVIVERSHIP. /. (wok) ſurviver.] The 
ſtate of outlivin ng el; | 2 

SUSCEPTIBPLITY. /. [from ae 
Quality of admitting; tendency to a 22 

Hale. 

SUSCE'/PTIBLE. 2. Ga pable of admitting. 

SUSCE/PTION. . Cen Latin. ] Ac 
of ad liffe. 

SUSCE/PTIVE. . [from ſuſceptus, Latin, J 
Capable to admit, Watts, 

SUSCI'PIENCY l [from ſuſcipient.] Re- 

ception ; admi 
SUSCUPIENT. 2 ſuſcipiens, Latin. | One 
| who takes admits. or receives. 

To SU'SCIT TE. v. . ¶ ſuſciter, French; 
ſuſcito, Lat.] To rouſe; to excite, 

Breton. 

SUSCITA'TION, 15 [ ſuſtitation, Fr, from 
— ſuſcitate.] The act of rouling or . 
ing. 

To Sl PE!CT. v. K. petto, Latin. 
1. To imagine vich a degree of feat an 
jealouſy what is not i... 4 ' Milton, 
2. To umagine guilty without proof, 

| Locte. 
3. To hold uncertain, Addiſon. 

To SUSPECT. v. 2. To imagine guilt, 

Shakeſpeare. 

SUSPE'CT, part. a, | ſuſpe#, Fr.] Doubt- 
ful. Glanwille, 

SUSPECT. od Suſpicion. _ Sidney, Suckli ing. 

To SUSFEND. v. a. [ fuſpendre, French ; 

A Latin.] 

To hang; to make to hang 7 wy 


thin 
ig, make to depend upon, 
; Tor interrupt; to m 
time. 
4. To delay; ; to hinder from Yay a 
a Shakeſpeare. ws 
$5. To debar for a time from theexecfitida 
of an office or enjoyment of a revenue. 
Sanderſon. Swift. 
SUSPE!NSE. 1 e Latin, ] 
I, Uncertainty ; 3 delay o f certainty or de- 
termination. Hooker, Locke, 
2. Att of wiholding the judgment. 


72 for a time: ; impediment for 
| 4 Stop. in the hiſt of twp oppoſites. 

dünn a. [ ſuſpenſu, Latin} * 
1. Held from pr Milton. 
2. Held in doubr ; delle expectation. 


Milton. 
SUSPENSION. 1. 1. ſuſpenfin, Fr. from ſ- 


. Act of making to hang on any thing. 
z. Act of making to depend on any Pg. 


3. A 
3 


one . 
Tillotſon. 
to ſto op or for a 


8 Ur 


J. ARt of delaying, aks. 
c.- Act of withholding or — the 
t. eee edu. 


5: Interruptions ; temporary ceſſation 
SUSPENSORY, , Le Fr. 
SUSPE/NSORY, a. * fu 5 r. Tuj- 
«2 penſus, Lat.] That by which a thing 
bangs. N 
SUSPFCION. 


8USPI/CIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from ſuſpiciuos.] 
1. Wich ſuſpicion. 

2. 80 as to raiſe ſuſpicion, | . 
SUSPICIOUSNESS. , [from ſ»ſpicious. ] 
2 — — ſuſpieion. Sidney. 

SUSPIRA'TION. . | ſuſpiratio, from ſuſ- 

Piro, Lat.] Sigh ; act of fetching the 7 

a , ; ore. 

To SUSPVRE. v. a. [fs piro, Latin. ] 

1. To ſighz'to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to mean only, 

to begin to breathe, | 

To SUSTAUN, v. a. | ſuftineo, Latin.) 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold * More. 

' 8. To ſupport ; to keep from hn ing un- 

der evil. | Haller. Titlertſon, 

3. To maintain :; to Recp. Davies. 

4. To help; to relieve; to aſſiſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 

To bear to endure, Milton. 

FI To bear without yielding. Waller, 
7. To ſuffer ; to bear as inflicted. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


SUSTAV/NABLE. a. {| forflenable. Fr. from 
ouftain.) That may be ſuſtained, 

 SUSTAFNER. ſ. [from ſuftain.] 

1. One that props ; one that ſupports. 

2. One that ſuffers ; a ſufferer. Chapman... 

 SU'STENANCE. f [ ſouftenance, French.] - 

1. Support; maintenance. Addiſon. 

2. Neceſſaries of life; viftuals. TFemple. 

SUSTENTATION. /. [from ſuftents, Lat.] 

1. Support; preſervation from falling. 


| * Support of life; uſe of viduals, 


Sidney 


CY 


Breton. 
3. Maintenance. „e. L 
 SUSURRAFION, n {from elne, Lat.) 
Whiſ 


= 
o 
- 


7 [ ſuſpicio. Lat.] The 200 | 


of ſuſpecting; imagining of ſomething ill 
without proof. Mios. 

SUSPICTOUS. a. ¶ ſuſpicieſus, Latin. 

* x. Inclined to fi ht - inclined to ima- 
gine ill without proof. Froift. 
2. Liable to ſuſpicion ; giving reaſon to 
imagine ill. Hooker. Prown. 


ry. 
oY A paſtoral youth. 


oyle. 


S8 WA 


SWAB. /. [ fcoabb, Swediſh.] A kind of 
mop toclcan floors, , 
To SWAB. . a. \rpe bban, Saxon.) To 

clean with a mop. Shebvock, 
SW A'BBER. /. ¶ u ber, Dutch. ] A ſweeper 
of the deck. * Demir. 
To SWADDLE. v. a. {[rye*tan, Saxon. J 
1. To ſwathe ; to bind in clothes, gener- 
ally uſed of binding neu- bon children. 
Sandys, 


2. To beat; to cu Huditras. 


agel. 


SWA DDLE. /. [from the verb.] Clothes 


bound round the body. Addiſen. 
SWA DDLINGBAN PD. ſ. [from ſrvad- 
SWA'DDLINGCLOTH. T l.] Cloth 
SW A'DDLINGC LOUT. ]) wrapped round 
a new born child. Shaleſpeart. 
o nk 


To SWAG, v. ach 17an Saxon. ] 


down. by its weight; to lay heavy. Orrey, 


To SWA/GGER. » ». [rpe zan, Sax.] To 


bluſter ; .to-bully ; to be turbulently and 
tumuſtuoully proud. Tilletſen , Czllier . 
SWA'GGERER.. . [from Cate A 
biuſterer ; a bully; a turbulent — fel- 


low. Shakeſpeare, 


SWA'GGY. a. from g.] Dependent 


by its weight. Brown, 
SWAIN. / [ypain, Saxon and Runick.] 


1. A young man. Sperjer, 
2. A country ſervant employed in huſband- 
Sbateſ care. 


ALTNMOT E. /. A court touching — 
ters of the , kept by the charter of 
the foreſt thrice in the year, Corel, 

To SWALE. 2 v.. [p lan, Saxon, to 

To SWEAL. Lade To waſte or blaze 
away; to melt. 

SWALLET. {. Among the tin-miners, 
water breaking in vpon the miners at their 
work, 

SWA'LLOW. , [rale pe, Saxon.] A ſmall 
bird of paſſage, or, as ſome ſay, a bird 
that lies hid and ſleeps in the Winter. 


0 oe. 
To SWALLOW. . a. [rpel;an, Saxon; 
ſabelgen, Dutch. ] , 
1. To take down the throat, Locke, 
2, To receive without examination. Locke. 
3. To engrols ;tq appropriate. Pope. 
4. To pad take in ; to link in any 
abyſs ; to engulph;. '* Shakeſpeare, 
10 devour ; to deſtroy, ; 9b, 
. To be loſt in any thing; to be given up. 


* 


3 


3 foft murmur. 2 aiah, 
SUTLER. f. | focteler. Dutch; ſutfer, SWALLOW. , {from the verb.) The 
German.] A man that ſells proviſions. throat; —— | Ken th. 
| 2 Dod. SWN'LLOWTAIL. J A ſpecies of willow, 
SU'TURE. /. [ ſutura, Latin. | | wo 7 Bacon. 
1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, per- SWA'LLOW WORT, /. a plant. £ 
ticularly wounds. ' Sharp. $SWAM. The preterite of fin... 
2. Suture is a particular articulation. SWAMP. J np, Swedith.] Amarth ; 
ate Quin. a bog; fen. 


b E 2 SWA Mer. 


S WA 


8 #. [from p.] 5 
SWAN. ſrran, Saxon 3 


I 


— feocen, Dutch.) The fwa 
_ mon has a agate ight neck, 
3 white, en it is 


Ful and feet are black as js 
bi which like that of a but 


ſomething rounder, and a little ed at 


the lower end of it. Swan: uſe wings like 


fails, which catch the wind, fo that they 
arc driven along in the water. — 
ſecrated to Apollo the god of muſick, be- 

cauſe it was Cad to ſmg melodiouſly — 


it was near n 1 W 
received, any 


SWA'NSKIN. |; Hua and 705 ] A ind 


SWAP. ad. Haſtily; with haſty violence; 
as, he did it ſwap. 
* RD. ard. 8 
2. Th Th in 4 
4 The ſurface of t 
SWARE. The 6 2 
SWARM. /, {rp anm, Sax. ſtuerm, Dutch. ] 
1. A * W 
ſmall animal D 
2. A — 3 a crowd, Sbal . 
To Former Dir * n. [rpeapman, 


: To riſe as bees in a body, Po oy phe 


*. 


2. . to 
throng. ilton. 


| Sw > a to be over · run; tobe 


Heawel. 

SWART. 7 Gothickz — 

T. a s, Got rp- ant 

san l u.] An:, „Dutch. ) 

1. Black; darkly br brown 3 tawney. Spenſer. 
a. In Milion, 3 malignant. 


ToSWART. v. a. the naud.] * 
3 [ _ "AER ] Black. 
x 4 - 
; duſkily; 

SWIRTHINESS. 

Narkneſs of 


SWA'RTHY. 2. {See —.— Datk of 
SED 3 black; (duly ; — 


frcnars wor run EOS. BE 
ot at 

— ng eg 

SH. ax . Fo make a great clutter 


To Swag. 


— 84 


valour or 2 Shakeſp, 
A (wathe. 


[fruede, Dutch. ] 


2 A Ten 
SWATH. . 


Cay. | 


A cant word.] Fi qr 


SWE 


To ar bythe waver 
2. A continued — 


3. A bond; « „ 


To SWAT HE. v. 4. 
with bands and rollers, Abbe. Prior. 

To SWAT. v. 4. { ſchxythey, German, to 
move. 


1. To wave in the hand ; to move or wicl 
2. To biaſsz to direct to either ſide. 


* N - Shakeſpeare, 
0 5 5 won ers to 
govern ay 


uence. 
To SWAY. V, . 


1. To hang heavy; be drawn by weight, 


acow. 
2+ To have weighty to han inlonce 


\þ To bear rule3 to Aion 
SWAY. /. [from heh 


1. The ſwing or II > any, 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and pow- 


4. Influence; 
To SWEAR. v. . 


Pu S — 


3. To give evidence upon oath. Shake 
4. To obteſt the great 2 


Tillegſon. 
To SWEAR. . 4. 
1. To put to an oath. Dryden, 
2. To upon | 
8 
; A wret 
8 . IS 


fanc 


85 . 1. l —— 
1. 


fm fog 


| WF: preterite "Why ne 
part 


1. Ft. poll, news: body with heat or 

Jabour, .(Caguley. 

3. To tail; to labour; to Waller. 
- To emit maiſture. 


To SWEAT. v,4 To cmit as ſweat. : 


2 SWEATER. /. [from fue] One who 


SWEATTY, 4. [from ſeocar. 
11. Covered vith Fre gi 1 


2. Can- 


SWE 


„„ To make grateful or pleaing. 


6. To ſoſten 3 to delicate. Dryden, 
To SWEE/TEN. 2 To grow ſweet. 


Bacon. 
. from ſeverten. 
1 — 2 — 


— 
. en enge? 42 and be 


lover or miſtreſs 
dla {nay 8 — pj" 
. [from ; — 
swr v. ad. 8 In «fre 


 FEETMEAT. and meat 
licacies made le ebene preſerved w 


2. a To r to . 


2 15. 7" - lien 
The act of ſweeping. 


| % The e ee 


4. Direction of any motion not olige. $WE 


Vi age 
ji 
F/T NESS. ſ. [from feu. ] The qua- 
luy of being ſweet in any of Fin Nr 
Alban. Roſcompron. 
is Fae aw Swift. SWEE'T WILLIAM. F A plant. It is 


W BNET d ſ 1 
e Ef 


= A Toi Y. n, | | 


SWEE/PSTAKE. 
man that 


SWEE'/PY . Nr mn fee] Paſlin 


£ . 

n 1 — > ſort, — 
1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. . 
8. Luſcious to the taſte, i 


3. — — to the ſmell. 


UTE 


Err — 
5 4 upon the view. 
den. 12 &. 4. 0 
I. E ee 605 ay mann 4 ap wage 


* £ - . 6 
2. 0 j on t 

43. To 13G to Clarendon. 
* . [from ved] Extenſion of 


Dryden. 


„regten 4 2215 


Raps: Tas., TopuP in lee 


1 ES ot „ ra n. To be 2 
. Latin 
To SWE'LT To d 
SWEE/TEN 6. [fam fe aan 


Swift. k- 4. [from ſavelter.] Suffocat- 
jſp. ver. Th The participle and preterite of 
To 


S WI 


To SWERD. v. u. Teo bheel e ech tark, 


1 | Akon ina 
T 0 SWERVE. w. * . Saxon 
Dutch. * 9 

"23. To wander ; to rove. . Dry * 


Fo 


2. To deviste; to depart from rule, N 
tom or dent y. » «+ Hooker, Common Pra 
tt hoe © Milter., 
To climb on a narrow body. Dryden. 
SWIFT. a. [Tir x, Saxon. ] 
- 1. Moving far in a ſhort 21 
flert; N ; nimble; 
"a; Ready. 2 7. 


* Milton. 
Wik T. 
| me.; 
1. A bird like a fallow 53 martinet, 
- 5 Der am. 
2. The cyrrentof 2 ren - Wikhon, 
SWHF — oa bly Low favi ”; Fleetly ; 
rap idly ; acon. Prior. 
SW they T. from ' ſwo ft.) Speed; 
© nimbleneſs ; rapidity ; A 56 velo 
K. celerity 
10. v. 1. ¶ fwiga, 19:ndick. “ To 
drink by latge draughts: | 
To SWILL. v. a. | rpilzan, prays | 
Me ie drink luxuriouſly and groſsly, 


DShake 
2. To waſh; to drench. 5”. 5 


3.10 inebriate. Dryden. 
$WILL. Je (from the verb. Drink, uxu- 
riouſly poured down. Aferrimer. 
SWIILLER. a [from froill.} A luxurious 

drinker, 

To SWIM. v. u. preterite ſwam, ſewom,” or 


forum. . Sax. ſtuemumen. Dutch. |] | 


"PAO toat on the water; not to ſink. 
Bacon. 
2. To move rogreſſ vely jn PO water by 
the motion of the linths, Kndlles. 
3. To be conveyed by the ſtream, Dryden. 
4. To glide along with a ſmooth of dizzy 
motion. Smith, 
q. To bedizzy; to be vertiginous. S. 
6. To be floated. * Addiſon, 
7. To r abus dance of any quality ; to 
flow. | Mil ton. 
To SWINMI. v. 4. . To aſh by ſuimmin 955. 


SWIM. /. [from the verb.] Abe rn 


of fiſhes by which theyare ſupported'i in the 
Water. 

SWI'MMER, F Tfrom fein.] 
1. One wd Laine. Ea - Baton 
2. The ſtoimmer is ſituated in 1 fore legs 
of a horſe, above the knees, and upon the 
inſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of 


the hind legs, a little below the ham: : this N 
part is without hair, and reſembles apiece + 


of hard dry horn. Forrest Di, 
SWITMMINGLY, ad. from ſeoineriing.] 
© Smoothly ; without obſtruction. Ar buthn, 


. [from the viren of their 


Crew. 


SW O 
— UP, Saxon 3 


„Dutch. ] 


SWI/NEBRE 45. 1 A kind o f plant; 
truffles. 
SW INEHERD. 


S- try and bins, Sax. ] 
A keeper of hogs, ' * Broane. 
SWYNEPIPE. . A bjrd of the throſh kind. 
To SWING: -v. u. [rpinzan Saxon, ] 
1. To wave to and fro hanging looſely, 
1 Boyle. 
=O «To ward'and forward on Jars, 
To SWING. v. a. preterite ſavang ſevtng.” 
1. To make to play looſely on ſtring. 
2. To whirl round in the air, 


T , "Col Baton, Milton, 
2. To wave loo D . 
SWING. .. [from 4 verb. 1 
1. Motion of any thing hanging Ray 
ke, 
2. A line on which any thipg hangs looſe. 
3. Infivence or power, of a body put in 
R motion. roton. 
4. Courſe; unreſtrained liberty. Chapman. 
- "ge, Unreſtrained tendency. Glanu, South. 
To SWINGE, v. g. [rein an, Saxon. ] 
: 1. To whip; z to | baſtinade z to yuh 


14 1 


12 To move as a lsb. 

SWINGE. /. [from the verd. A fwa 

ſweep of 7M thing in — 21 Ne 

SWUNGEBUCKLER. 7 ( froinge and buck- 
Le.] A bully ; a man who pretcnds to feats 


of arms, Shakeſpeare. 
SWINGER.” . [from feing.} He He whe 
ſwings ; a hurler. | 
SWINGING. @. "{from Feoinge. Great; 
hu | 'Eftrange. 
SWI NGINGLY. ad, [from ſwinging.] 
Vaſtly ;- greatly. - | Senfft. 
To SWIN GLE. v. n. [from ſeving.] a 
1. To dangle ; 3 to wave hanging. 
2. To ſwing in pleaſure. 
SWINISH. a. (from ſcoine.] Befiting 


-- ſwine; reſembling ſwine ; groſs. - Mitten, 
To SWINK. v. . [ry1ncan, Saxon.}'To 
labour ; to toil ; to drudge. 8 


To SWINE. v: 2. To over labour. Mitten. 


| php bo }. (74 nc, Saxon, ] Labour ; 3 toil ; 


ere 
WII. 1. A ſmall Acxible twig. 2 2 


*1+ < Shakeſpeare, Zddiſen, 
To SWITCH. . 4 Lem the noun. F To 
laſh; to jerk. - | py Late 
SWPVEL. h mething 'fixed in an cr 
© body ſoas 725 va in it. 3 
$WO'BBER: . T8ee Swan, * 
A ſweeper of the deck. en. 
Four privfleged cards W only in- 
edema 15 in betting at the game ot 


SW ON. 38 a A K penſer, 
$WOM. The preterite of feria. . 


10 


. 


8 VI. 8 1 


To WON. v. a. {arpun an.,Saton.] To z. As much of 2 word as isuttered by the 
oug 


. - ſuffera ſuſpenſion he and ſenſation ; help of one vowel or one articulation. 
to faint. | Baron. Prior. H 
SWOON. / INES: the verb. e 3 2. Any thing un conciſe. 
a fainting Shakeſpeare. 
4 3 OOP. v. 4. (1 ſuppoſe from the To SY!LLABLE, v. a. {from the noun. }] 
found. ] To utter; to pronounce j to articulate. 
11. To fall et once, as a hawk upon hus . Milton, 


Dryden. SY!LLABUB, [Rightly $ttLABU, 
o prey upon; to catch up. Glanville, which fee. ] Milk and acids, © Beaumont. 
8Woor. 7. [ from the verb. Fall of a bird SYLLABUS. . (cuαν. ] An abſtratt ; 2 


pt n his quarry. -- | L'Eftrange, a compendium containing the heads of . 
Tot 8 p.. 4. T To change; to exchange _ diſcourſe 
one thing for oder, Dryden. $VLLOGISM. . | ovnMNo94-pade,] An argue 
8 2 2 e Sax. ſwcerd, Dureb.] ment compoſed of three propoſitions; as, 
uſed: either in cuttin ever man thinks ; Peter i is @ man; therefore 
ar Sy the uſual weapon of fights ind Pater thinks. 
to hand, 1 Broome. SYLLOGTUSTICAL-F 6. [evdanrint. ] 
8 2. Peſtruction by war. Deutermenty, SYLLOGUVSTICK. ; Retaining to a ſyl- 
Vengeance of juſtice, ../ | lotiſmz conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm. Waters. 
- '4 Emblem of authority. Hudibrat. SYLLOGI'STICALLY. — [ from ſyllogiſ- 
SWO/RDED. a. (from 1 Girt with ical. In the form of a ſyllogiſm. Locke, 
- a (word, Milton. To SY'ELOGIZE. v. n, [cv\oy/guv.] To 
SWORDER. . [from fwd] A A cut- reaſon by ſyllogiſm. 21... 
throat; a dier keſpeare. SI LVAN. a, Woody ; ſhady. Nen. 
SWO/RDFISH- /. A fiſtr with a long ſharp SY!/LVAN. . [Hui, "French. ] A wood- 
- bone iſſuing from his head, fe tr. © god, or ſatire Pepe. 
SWO'RDGRASS. f. A kind _—_ SY!'MBOL /. f Hel, French; eV oN. ] 
glader. . An abſtract; a compendium ; a com- 
SWO'RDKNOT. /. [ frood and 2 IA. prehenſive form, . Biker, 
band tied to the hilt of the ſword, Pepe. 2. A type; that which comprehends in 
SWO'RDLAW- /. Violence. Milton. its figure arepreſentationof ſomethiag elſe, 
SWO/'RDMAN. J{. [ fevord and man.] Sol- Brown, South, Addiſon, 
lier; fighting man. ' , Shakeſpeare. SYMBOYLICAL. . [eovpbininig.] Repre- 
SWORDPLAYER. 5 * fevord und play.] ſentative; typical ; expreſſing by ſigns. 
Gladiator; In - Hakewill, Brown. 155 ay lor. 
SWORE. The..p or. Mitten, SYMBO'LICALLY. ad. {from ſymbelical. ] 


' SWORN. The park p paſſive of favear. Typically; by repreſentation, Tay 54 
Y Shakeſpeare. SYMBOLIZA'TION, 1. The act of ym- 
won. Preteriee and participle paſſive of bolizing ; repreſentation ; reſemblance, 
Milton, Brown. 
8 JUNG. Preterite and participle paſſive of To SYMBOLVZE. v. „ [from ſymbel.] To 
owing Addiſon. have ſomething in common with another 
SYB. a. [i 2 b; pib, Saxon. ] Related by repreſentative qualities. 


+ by blood. Spenſer. Bacen. Beyle. Hervel, Mere. Seuth, 
SY!'CAMINE. 2 J, Atree. To SYMBOLUVZE. v. a. To make repreſen- 
SYCAMORE. 5 -* tative of ſomething. Brown. 


* Malton. SYMMETRIAN. 7 yon ſymmetry. ] One 
SY'COPHANT. £ [Tuxopar, ne.] A flatter- eminently ſtudious of proportion. Sidney, 
er; aparaſite. Sidney. Sewrh. SYMMETRICAL. 4. (rom mmetry. 
To SY!/COPHANT. v. n fun.] To Proportionate; having — well adapte 
play the ſycophant. Gow. of the Tongue. to cachiothet. + 
SYCOPHA'NT.CK. 4. (from fyeophanr.| SYMME!TRIST. /. [from ſymmetry. ] One 


- Flattering; paraſitical. _ very ſtudious or obſervant of proportion. 
To SY'COPHANAIZE, v. . [from 5 71 Morten. 
t.] To play the flatterer. SYMMETRY, 5 [oiv and wirper Adap- 
5 LLABICAL 4. {from fllable,} Relat- tation of parts to cach other; proportion; 
ä wow ſyllables ; conſilting of ſyllables. harmony; agreement of one part to ano- 
SYLLA'BICALLY. ad. [from Jyllabical.] ther. Donne. Waller, Mere. Dryden. 
lu a ſyllabical manner. . SYMPATHE/TICAL. z a. [ eee 
SY'LLABICK. a: ¶Hlaligue, French; from SYMPATHE/TICK. - French. ] Having 
1 ſyllable.] Relating to {yllables. | mutual ſenſation ; being en by what 
8 Ad ſo Lovanateg happens to the other, -» _ » Roſcommon, 


SYM- 


SYMPATHY, 7 


| 118 


SYN . 


SYMPATHETICALLY. 4d. . fees ſympea- 
thetich.)} Wien fympathy; N 8 


To ee vp, #. ſ * Fr. 

from ſympathy.) To feel with another; to 
feel in uene of what another feels; 
to fee! matt Milton. Locke. 
[copwribue.] Fellow- 


feeling ; aul lack, 20 of 
— —e — 


of another. 
SYMPHONIOUS. 8. from 


South. Locke. 

Har- 

| mon f g in ſound. . 
SY!MPH JS. [e and _ 

of inſtraments ; — mingled 

forinds. Dryden. 

SY!MPHYSIS. /. 1 and 1 Sympbyfis 

is meant of did fun in young 


children are diſtin, but after ſome years 
unite and conſolidate into one bone. 


SYMPO'SIACK. #. IH . 7 Ra 
gw merry makings; — 
ern; TOM. *. 2. 


happens concurrent! 
a l elſe, not as the ori 


2 N 
2. A ſign ; a token, 


SYMPTOMA'TICAL. Kr 
enn. 2 ＋ — 


currently, 
ad. ſ 44 Sar. 


STM TO 10 Tie. V. 
tamatleal.] In the nature of a bay 


SYNAGO'GICAL. 4. [from ſynagogae. ] 
Pertaining to a f 

SYNAGOGUE. 1 An aſſem- 

A the 2 to worſhip. Goſpel. 

ALEPHA. ſ. Need. ] A contrac. 

tio or excifion of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, 

f joining together two vowels in the 2 

g or cutting off the ending vowel ; 


3 SYNAR 
RTHRO'SIS. oy and 2 
K* cloſe conj 1 8 Lo bones. 5 
ane. 0 led and xD 
bondrofis is an by gies of * 

— to A ribs. Wiſeman. 
SYNCHRONICAL. #. I- and x 27h. 


Happening together at the ſatne time, 


SYNCHRONISM. /. Le, and er 
curtence of events W 
nenen oiy and bs 5 
4. 
an 2 


— J 


. Fair 


eine. ſ. [froth ſyncepe. ] — 


tor of words, 
To SY'NDICATE- v. nt. * md ws 


= Yr CK. @- 2 Conjoin- 


of a word by cutting off SYRINGE. 


SYR 
F To To jedge 3 to paſs judgment on; to cen- 
STNDROME: ſ. Teure, ] Concurrent 
concurrence. 1 
SYNECDOCHE. ſ. IL,] A figure 


which part is _—_— . 
whole for 
SYNECDO/CHICAL. « s. [from 
— Aer — 
SYNNEURO'SIS. oly and Sg 


W. SYNOD. J. I. = 
1. aſſembly, pony eccleſiaſ- 
ſpeare. Cleavelond, 


ticks, 
+. Conjundtion of the heavenly bodies, 


SYNODAL. A 
SYNO'DICAL. 4. [ nodigue, Fr. from 
SYNO'DICK. ſed. 8 
1. Relating to a ſynod; tranſacted in a ſy- 
eon, from vd wich 
2 one con 
Fa. ſun to another. [from 
O'DICALLY, ad. ſynodical. 
— authority of a ſynod or 3 — 


bly. 
12 [Lt. meg. Names 
which ſigni CS * 


To SYNONOMISE. . a. [from ſynonyma.] 


Toexpreſs the ſame ching in different words. 


Camden. 
SYNONYMO'US. «a. [ , French ; 


Expreſling the ſame thin by 
Rs RIP, 2 
NO'NYMY. ity 
— expreſſing — words the ſame 


neben 7. [ [ovvobig.) A general view 
all the under one 
SYNO'PTLICAL.: a. pe ſynopfis. ] FTA 

ing a view of parts at once. 21221 
SYNTA'CTICAL. 3. "from Hager 

1. Conjoined ; waa to cach other. 

2. Relating to the conſtruction of Wh 
SYNTAX. 
SYNTA'XIS, 1 J. Leurakic. 

i. A ſyſtem 3 a number of . 


2. That of grammar which teaches 
— of wands. Swift. 
SYNTHE'SIS. /. [toe] 5 act £4 


ing z compounding z —— 
S8Y'PHON. /. 8 
] A pipe through 


which — * 
To ST ARI v. a. [trom . 
1. To — by a ſyringe. Wiſeman, 


„To waſh with 1 a 
2. To with a ſyringe. 7 . 


2. 
vt INGOTOMY. /. [ovpt abd arena. 
* or — 2 Fa Gſtules 2 


hollow ſores. 
SYRTIS. ſ. [Latin.] A quick ſand; # bog: 
= 4 0 


SYSTEM. . [ovpnua 1 8 | 

1. Any complexure of combination of ma- 
ny things acting together. 
2, A ſcheme which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-operation. 
3: A ſcheme which unites many things in 
order. Baker, 


SYSTEMA/TICAL. a. [ournuaruxt.] Me 
thodical ; written or formed with regular 
ſubordination of one part to another. 


Bent. . 

SYSTEMA'TICALLY. ad. Inform of a 

ſyſtem. Boyle, 
SY'S 


TOLE. , [ fyftole, French; ovroni. | 
I. [ In anatomy. ] The contraction of the 
heart, _ Ray, 
2. In grammar] The ſhortening of - 
long ſyllable. 


* 
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* A conſonant, which, at the be- 
ginning and cud of words, has 

| always the ſame ſound, nearly 
aproaching the 4; but before 
an i, when followed by a vowel, has the 
ſound of an obſcure 5: as, nation, ſalvation; 
except when / precedes 7 : as, chriftian, 


TIBET. / Lali, tabino, Italian; rabis, 


French. ] A kind of waved ſilk. So,. 
TA'BBY. 4. Brinded ; brindled. Aadijon. 


TABEFA'G& TION, /. Crab efacio, Latin. ] I he 
act of walling away. | 
To 'FA*BEFY. v. n. [r:befacio, Latin.] To 
waſte ; to be extenuated by diſcaſe. Harv. 
TA'BARD. /. [taberda, low Latin,] ra- 
TA'BERD. ; tard, Fr.] Along gown; a 
herald's coat. 
TA'BERDER. {. [from taberd.] One who 
wears a lon wn. | 
TA'BERNACLE. /. [rabernacle, Fr, taber- 
naculum, Latin. } 
1. A temporary habitation ; a caſual dwel- 
ling. 0 Milton. 
2. A ſacred place; + proce of wer 
x iſon. 
To TA'BERNACLE. v. . [from the noun, ] 
To enthrine ; to houſe, obn . 


TA'BTD. a. [rabidus, Latin.] waid by 


diſeaſe ; con ſumptive. 
TA'BIDNESS. /. from tab id.] Conſump- 
ti ; ſtats of being waſted by diſcaſe. 
TABLATURE. , {from able. Painting 
on walls or ceilings. _ 
TA'BLE. /. [rabu/a, Latin. ] 
1. Any flat or level ſurface. 


Arbuthnot. 


2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 
x IP 
jon. 


xc und, uſed for meals and other pu 
LES Liecte. 


Sandys: 


TAB 


3+ The perſons ſitting at table. Shaleſprare. 
4+ The fare of entertainment itſelf: as, be 
keeps a good table, 
5. A tablet ; a ſurface on which any thing 
is written or engraved, 
Hooker, Davies. Dryden. Bentley. 
6. A picture, or any thing that exhibits a 
view of atiy thing, Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
7. An index; a collection of heads. 
Evelyn. 
8. Aſynoplis ; many particulars brought 
into onc view. Ben. Jobnſon. 
9. The palm of the hand. Ben. Johnſon. 
10. Draughts ; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted 
on ſquares, Tayler. 
11. To turn the TAI EGS. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending 
parties. L' Eftrange, Dryden. 
To TABLE. v. n. {from the noun.} To 
board ; to live at the table of another. 


South, Felton, 
To'TA'BLE. v. a. To make into a cata- 
logue; to ſer down, Sbaleſpcure. 


TA'BLEBEER. ſ. [cable and ber.] Beer 
uſed at victuals; ſmall beer. 
TA'BLEBOOK. /. table and btok.} A bobk 
on which any thing is graved or written 
without ink. Shakeſpegre. 
TA'BLECLOTH. ſ. [table and chtb.] Linen 
ſpread on a table. mbden, 
TABLEMAN. /. A man at draughts. | 
Bacen. 
TA'BLER. ſ. [from tal li.] One who boards, 
| Ainſeverth, 
TA'BLETALK. /. [tatle and talk. ] Con- 
verſation at meals or entertainments. 


A Shakeſpeare. Dryden. Atrerbu. y. 
TABLET. / N table.] | 
| 6 F a. A 
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2. A medicine in a ſquare form. Bacon. 
3. A ſurface written on or painted. Dryd, 
TA'BOUR. f. [rabourin, tabour, old Fr.; 
A ſmall drum ; a drum beaten with one 
ftick to accompany a pipe. Shakeſpeare, 
To TA/BOUR. v. a. [tavorey, old French. ] 
To ſtrike lightly and frequently. MNab. 
T A'BOURER. /. (from 7ahoxr. ] One who 
beats the tabour. hakeſpeare. 
TABOURET. /. | from talour.] A ſmall 
drum or tabour. Spettator. 
TA BOCUR INE. ſ. French. ] A tabour; a 


ſmall drum. 1 
TABRERE. ſ. Tabourer. = 
TABRET. /. A tabour. | cneſis. 


. TA'BULAR. ſ. [rat»laris, Latin. ] 


1. Set down in the form of tables or ſy- 
nopſes. 

2. Formed in ſquares; made into laminz. 

N bodab ard. 

To TABULATE. v. a. [rabula, Lat ] To 
reduce to tables or ſynopſes. 

TNBULATED. a. [tabula, Latin, ] Having 

. a flat ſurface, Grew, 

TACHE. ſ. {frow tack.) Any thing taken 

hold of; a catch; a loop; a button. Ex:dus. 


' TACHYGRAPHY. J (vg and yg49w.] 


The art or practice of quick writing. 
TA'CIT. 8. | tacite, Fr. tacitut, Latin. ] Si- 
lent ; implied; not expreſſed by words. 

acor. Locke 
TA'CITLY. ad. [from tacit.] Silenthy; 
without oral expreſſion. Addiſon. Rogers, 
TACITU'RNITY. . [raciturnizas, Latin. ] 
Habitual ſilence, Inne. Arbutk not 
To TACK. v. 4. ſracher, Breton, ] 
1. To faſten to any thing. 
| Herbert. Grew. S$evift. 
2. To join; to unite ; to ſtitch together. 
Dryden. Soift. 
To TACK. v. n. [ probably from zackle.} To 
turn a ſhip. Breton. Temple, Addiſon. 
TACK. ſ. from the verb.] 
1. A {mall nail. 
2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. Dryden. 


15 3. To bold Tacx. Io laſt; to hold out. 


1 Tuſſer. Hudibras, 
TACKLE. /. [tacel, Welſh.] 


1. An arrow. 
2. Weopons; inſtruments of action. Putler. 
3. The ropes of a ſhip. 
Spenſer. Shakejp. Milton. Dryden. Addiſon. 
TA'CKLED. 3. {from tackle.] Made of 
ropes tacked together. Shakeſprare. 
TA'CKLING. / {from tack/c.] 
1. Furniture of the maſt . 
Abbot. Bacon Garth. 
2. Inſtruments of action. Walton. 
TA CTICAL. } 4. [Taxlut;, T4rry ; rack- 
TA'CTICK, tigue, French.) Relating 
to the art of ranging a battle. 
TA'CTICKS. ſ. [Taxkxi.] The art of rang- 
ing mea in the ficld of battle, Dryden, 


TAI 


TACTILE. a, [radilis, tactum, Latin. 
Suſceptible of touch, Hale. 

TACTPLITY. /. [from ta#ile.} Percepti- 
ox by the touch. | 

TA'CTION. / [ra#ion, Fr. tactio, Latin} 
The act of touching. 

TA'DPOLE. /. [(d, trad, and pola, a young 
one.] A young ſhapelefs frog or toad, con- 
1 ny of a body and a tail; a por- 
wigg Shakeſpeare. Ray 

TA*EN, The ical contraction of taken, 

TA'FFETA. /. | rafferas, Fr. taffetar, Span. 
A thin ſilk. yl 22 

TAG. /. tag. Iſlandiſn.] 

. point of metal put to the end of a 
ring. 
2. = —_ paltry and mean, 2 
bitgifie. Shakeſpeare, L'Eftr ange. 

To TAG. v. on Ihe N 
1. To fit any thing with an end: as, te 
tag a lace. 

2. To append one thing to another. Pryden. 
To join: this is properly to rack. Swift. 

TAGTAIL. [tag and rail.] A worm 

which has the tail of another colour, 


- Carew. Walter. 
TAIL. ſ. [#7], Saxon. ] 
1. That which terminates the animal 
behind; the continuation of the vertebrz 
of the back hanging looſe behind. 
5 Waller, More. 
2. The lower part. Deuteronomy. 
3- Any thing hanging long; a cat 2 


arvey. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. Butler, 

5. To turn Tarr, To fly; to run 3 
Si 


To TAIL. v.n. To pull by the tail. 


Hudibras. 
TATLED. a. [from 7ail.] Furniſhed with a 
tail. * Grew, 


TAVLLAGE. ſ. [railer, French.] A piece 
cut out of the whole ; a ſhare of a man's 
ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. Cxvel. 

TAILLE. The fee which is oppoſite to 

fee ſimple, becauſe it is ſo minced or pared 
that it is not in his free power to be diſ- 
poſed of who owns it; but is, by the firſt 
giver, cut or divided from all other, and 
tied to the iſſue of the donee, | 

TAFLOR, ſ. [ railleur, French.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to make clothes. 

| Shakeſpeare. Camden. Hotel. Collier, 

To TAINT, v. a. [tcindre, N 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 


| Thomſon. 
2. To ſtain ; to ſully. 
Shakeſpeare. a Milton. 
3. To infect. arvey. Arbuthnot. Pepe. 
4. To corrupt. Swift, 
5. A corrupt contraction of attain? 
To TAINT, v,n. To be infected; to be 
touched. | Shakeſpeare, 


TAK 


TAINT. /. inte, French, ] 
1. A tincture; 4 ſtain. 
2, An inſect. Brown. 
3. Infection. Locke. Frier. 
4. A ſpot; a ſoil ; a blemiſh. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
'TAINTLESS, a. [from taint, ] Free trom 
infection. Sift. 
TAIN TURE. ſ. [trinture, French. ] Taint; 
tin ge; defilement, Shakeſpeare. 
To TAKE. v. a. preterite col, part. pal. 
taken, ſometimes 7cok. | :aka, Iſlandiſh. 
1. To receive what is offered. 
Dryden. Phillips. 
2. To ſeize what is not given, Dryden, 
3. To receive. Deuteronomy. 
4. To receive with good or il] will. 
Shakeſpeare. Xnolles. Clarendon. Swift. 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurprize 
or artifice. Eccluſ. Clarendon. Pope, 
6, To ſnatch ; to ſeize. Hale, 
7. To make priſoner. Shakeſpeare. Kncller. 
8. To captivate with pleaſure ; to deliglit; 
to engage. Shakeſpeare, Decay F Piety. 


Locke, Wake. 
9. To ſurprize ; to catch, 
10. To entrap; to catch in a ſnare. 
2 Canticles. 


11 To underſtand in any particular ſenſe 


or manner. Raleigh. Bacen. Wake, 
12, To exact. Leviticus, 
13. To get; to have; to * P 
206. 
14. To uſe; to employ. Warrs. 
15. To blaſt 3 to infect. I ateſ car. . 
16. To judge in favour of, Dryden. 
17. To admit any thing bad from without. 
Hudil ras. 
18. To get; to procure, 2 Mac, 
19. To turn to; to practiſe, Bacon, 


20. To cloſe in with; to comply with. 

Dryden. Rowe. Like, 
21. To form; to fix. Clarendon, 
22. To catch in the hand ; to ſeize 


Exekiel. Dryden, . 


23. To admit; to ſuffer. Dryden. 
24. To perform any action. 

2 Sam. Bacon. Hakewill. Dryden. Pricr. 
f Addiſon. Tathkr. Soift. 
25. To receive into the mind. 


Bacon, Watts, 

26. To go into. Camden. Hate. 
27. To go along; to follow; to purſue, 

Dryden. 


28. To ſwallow; to receive. 


Bacon. Brown. 
29. To ſwallow as a medicine. 


South. Locke, 
30. Tochooſe one or more. Milion Locke. 
31. To copy. Dryden. 


z to tranſport. 


bakeſpaare. Judges. 


3a. To convey; to 
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33. To faſten on; to ſeize. 

Mark. Temple Dryden: 
34. Not to refuſe ; to accept. 

Dryden. Locke, 

35. To adopt, Exodus. 
36. To change with reſpect to place. 
Luke Ray. Addiſ:n. 
37. To ſeparate. Locke. Blackmore. 
38. To admit, 1 Timothy. Swift, 
39- To purſue; to go in. Milten Dryden. 
40. To receive any temper or diſpolition 


of mind, MED Dryden. 
41. To endure ; to bear. L'#ftr. Szuift. 
42. Todraw ; to derive. Tillotſon, 
43- To leap; to jump over. Shakeſpeare. 
44. To allume. as 20'S: ke, 
45. To allow; to admit, ocke. Boyle, 


40. To receive with fondneſs. Dryden, 
47. To carry out for uſe. Mark, 
48 · To ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought; 
to entertain in opinion. 
Bacon, Clarendon. Tate. Locke. Pope, 
49. To direct. D- yden. 
co. To ſeparate for one's ſelf from any 
quantity. Iſaiah, Geneſis, Dryden, 
51. Not to leave; not to omit, 
Locke. Arbuthnot. 
52. To receive payments, Shakeſpeare, 
53. To obtain by menſuration, 
Can den. Serif?, 
84. To withdraw, Spectater. 
55. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe. 
Arbutlret. 
56. To comprize ; to comprehend, 
 Atterlury. Lecke, 


7. To have recourſe to. L'Eftrange. 

53. To produce; or ſutter to be produced, 

Spenſer, 

59. To catch in the mind. Locke, 

60. To hire; to rent. Pope, 
61, To engage in; to be active in. 

Shakeſpeare, 


62. Toſuffer; to ſupport. 


Addiſon. Dryden. 
63 To admit in copulation. Sandys. 


64. To catch eagerly. Dryden. 


65. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. £x:d. 
66. To ſeize as a diſcaſe, Bacon. Dryden. 
67. To TAKE away. To deprive ot. 
Clarendon. Dryden. 
68. To TAx E away, To ſet aſide; to re- 
move. Lecke. 
69. To Taxz care. To be careful; to 
be ſolicitous for ; to ſuperinteud. 1 Corin, 


70. Toa Taxs caurſe. To have recourſe to 


mcaſures, Bacon. Hammond. 
71. To Tast down, To cruſh; to re- 


duce : to ſuppreſs. Spenſer, Addiſon. 
72, To TAK A down. To ſwallow; to 
wy the mouth. 1 how 
73. To Taks from, Toderogate ; to 
tract. / N — 9 
6 F 2 74: To 
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74. To TAx from. To depriveof, 
Locke. Shakeſpeare. 
75. To Tax hied, To be cautious; to 
beware, Milton, Dryden. 
76. To TAx t beed to. To attend. 
Eccluſ. 
77. To TAxz iin To compriſe; to com- 
prehend. Burnet. Addiſon. Derbam. 
78. To TAN in, To admit, 
Sidney. Bacon. Wotton, Dryden. Locle. 
79. To TAxzZ in, To win, 
Knolles, Suckling. 
80. To TAx E in, To reccive. 
Aets. Tillotſon. 
$r, To Taxt in. To receive - wig 


Hale. Watts. 
82. To Tax E oath. To ſwear. 
Exehicl. Bacon. 


$3. To TAX H off. To invalidate ; to de- 
ſtroy ; to remove. Shakeſpeare. Sanderſon. 
84. To Tart of. To withhold ; to wich- 
draw. Bacon. Wake. 


8 4 To TAKE eff. To ſwallow. Locle. 
86. To TAKE of. Jo purchaſe. 

Loc te. Swift, 
87. To TAxE of. To copy. Addiſon. 


88. To Taxr of, To find place for. 


Bacon. 

89. To TAKE off. To remove. 
Bacon. Male. 
99. To TAxx order with. To check; to 
take courſe with. Bacon. 


91. To TAKE cut. To remove from with- 


in any place. Shakeſpeare. 
92. To Tax x part. To ſhare, Pere. 
93. To TAR E place, To prevail; to have 
etlect. Dryden. Locke. 
94. To Taxx . To borrow upon credit 
or intereſt, Shakeſpeare, Swift. 
95. To TAKE up. To be ready for; to 
engage with, * 
96. To TAX E Ap. To apply to the uſe 
of Addiſen. 


97. Jo TAK up. To begin. Excl. South. 
98. To Ta «up. To faſten with a liga- 


ture paſſed under. | Sharp, 
99. To TAKE wp. To engroſs; to en- 
gage. ryden. Duppa. 
100. To TAxz uf, To have final recourſe 


to. , Addiſon. 
101. To TAKE. To ſeize; te catch; 
to arreſt, 


Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
102. To TAK GU up. To _ c kg 
103. To TAKE up. To anſwer by reprov- 


ing; to reprimand. ' L"Eftrange. 
104. To Ax E wp, To begin where the 
former lett off. Dryden. Addiſon. 
Tos. To Tart wp. To lift. Shakeſp. * 


106. To Taxes up. To occupy. 


Hayward. Hammond. Clarendon. South. 
107% To TAKE up. To accommodate ; to 


odjuſt. Shakeſpeare, L'E, fra e. 
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108. To TAK up, To compriſe. Dryden. 

109. To TAK vp, To adopt ; to allume. 

Hammond. Temple. Sauth, Atterbury. 

. 110; To TAKE up. Io collect; to exact 

a tax. K nolles. 

111. To TAxz pen. To appropriate to 
to aſſume ; to admit to be impured to. 

Shakeſpeare. Hebrews. Bacon. Dryden. 

112. To TAx E upon, To aſſume; to claim 


authority. Shakeſpeare. Felton. 
To TAKE. v. . 

1. To direct the courſe ; to have a ten- 

dency to, Bacon, Piyden. 


2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. 
South. Bentley. 
3- To have the intended or natyral effect. 
Bacon. Dryden. 
4. To catch; to fix. Bacon. 
. ToTaxrs after, To learn of; to rc ſem- 
ble z to imitate; Hudibras. £tterbury. 
6. To VAR in. To incloſe, Mortimer. 
7. To TARA in. To leſſen ; to contract: 
as, he took in his fails. | 
8. To TAxE in, To cheat; to gull. 
9. To TAxz in hand. To undertake. Clor. 
10. To TArz in with. To reſort to. Zac. 
11. To Taxx oz. To be violently aſſeci- 
8 Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
12. To TAKE on; To grieye; to pine. 
1 ee 
13. To TAE E to. Toa 3 to be fon 
of. FER Locks 


14. To TArz te. To betake to; to have 
recourſe. Lryden. 
15. To TAXI . To ſtop. Glapy. Svuth. 
16. To Tart up. To reform. Locle. 
17. To TAKE up with. To be contented 
with. South. Bentley. 
18. To TAKE up with, To lodge, to 
dwell. L'Eftrange. South. 
19. To Tax E with, To pleaſe, Bacon. 
TA'KEN, the participle pal. of tale. 
Soutb. Denbam. 
TA'KER. ſ. {from tale.] He that akes 
enham, 


TAKING. J [from take. ] Scizure ; fill ela 


* 


Butler. 
TALE. ſ. [: al', Saxon.] | |, 

1. A narrative ; a ſtory. Watts. 

2. Oral relation. Selen.. 

3. Number reckoned. ooker, 
4. Reckoning; numeral account. 

— Carero. Bytkr. 

5. Information; diſcloſure of any thing 

ſecret. Shakeſprere.” Bacon. 


TALEBE'ARER. /. Cale and bear, ] One 
who gives officious or malignant intelli- 
gener. L' Eftrange. South, 

TALEBEARING. / Lale and lest.] The 
act of in forming. Artuthnet, 

TALENT. /. [ calentur, Latin. 


1. A talent ſigniſied ſo much weight, or a 
| ſum 


T AL. 


ſum of the yalue diffecing accord- 
ing to the di crent ages and countries. 
W Shakeſpeare, 
2. Faculty; power ; gift of natute. 
larendon. Dryden. 
Quality; nature. Clarendon. Swift. 
T \'LISMAN. /. A magical ay 


TALISMA/NICK. 
Magical. 
To TALK. v. . t Dutch.) 


1. To ſpeak in converſation ; to 
fluently and familiarly. f ** 


Shake; 4/peare. Waller. Addiſon. 
2. To earl to ſpeak impertinently. 
Mi 


[from tali Ls ] 
Addiſon 


3. To give account. Milton. Addijon. 
4. To {peak ; to reaſon; to confer, 
Jeremia b. Callier. Watts. 
N [from the verb.] 


converſation 3 flaent and familiar 
Kinolles . Locke. 

eport ; rumour. Locke. 
ns tel of diſcourſe. Milton. 
71185 . Lale, Fr.] Stones compoſed of 
plates generally parallel, and . and 
elaſtick. Wiwdward. 
TA'LKATIVE. a, [from #a/k.] Full of 
rate; Joquacious, Sidney. Addiſon. 
TA'LKAT \ — ſ. [from talkarivs. | 
Loquacit arrulity. Gov. 7 Swift, 
TATKER 71 [from 101% ne 
1. One who talks. Watts, 

2. A loquacious perſon ; a prattler. 

Shake eſpear e. Locle. 


e 


A boaſter ; a bragging fellow. Taylor. 
TA'LKY. a. [from tals.) Conſiſting of 
talk. Noadiuurd. 
TALL. a. ral, Welſh.] 

1. High in ſtature. Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
2. High ; lofty. Milton. 
3. Sturdy . Shkteſpeare. 
TA'LLAGE. /. taillage, French. ] Impoit; 
exciſe. Bacon. 


TALLOW. J. [talge. Daniſn. ] The greaſe 
or fat of an animal; ſuet, Abber. Swift, 
To > TALL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
to ſmear with tallow, 

ALTA NI. Eu. . [rallew_ and 
5 . Fr.] One who makes candles 
of tallow. arvecy. 
TA'LLY. 1 [from taller, to cut, French.] 
1. A lick notched or cut in conformity to 
another ſtick. Garth. Prior. 
2. Any thing made to ſuit another. D. yd. 
To TA'LLY; v. a. [from the noun.) To 
fit; to ſuit; cut out for any thing. 
Prior. Poge. 


o TA'LLY. 7 n. 10 con- 
1775 ; to be ſuitable. be Gd; 7 Fi 


Fe 


LMO D 


he book con win 
THYLMUD. ng 


the _ Jewilh, traditions, 


TAN 
the rabbinical conſtitutions and expliea- 


tions of the law. 


FRG Sf 1 * Height of ſta- 


ture ; 4 er. Hayward. 
TALON. 71 e Fren 2 claw of 
a bird o Baton. Prior. 


TA'MARIND. tree. ſ. [tamarindus, Latin. J 
The flower of the tamarind tree becomes 

a flat pod, containing many flat angular 
ſeeds ſurzounded with an acid blackiſh pulp. 
Milter. 

TA'MARISK. /. [tamariſce, Latin.] The 


flowers of the tamariſt are roſaceous. 


Miller. 
TA'MBARINE. 1 [tambourin, _— A 
tabor ; a ſmall drum 


TAME. a. | came, Saxon; taem, 1 ] 
1. Not wild; domeſtick. — 
2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued ; depreſſed ; dej 

Shakeſ eſpeare. Roſcommon, 

3. Spiritleſs; unanimated. 

To TAME, v. (tem an, Saxon.] 

1. To reduce from wildneſs ; to reclaim ; 
to make gentle. SLakeſpeare. 
2. To ſubdue; to cruſh ; to depreſs ; to 
conquer. Ben. Yobnſun, 

TA'ME APE. 4. [ from tame. ] Suſceptive 
of tamin Wilkins. 

TA'ME LY. a. from tame.] Not wildly ; 
meanly ; ſpiricleſly, b 

Shakeſpeare. Swi 

TA'MENESS. /. por —_ . 

— quality of being tame; not wild- 


2. Want of ſpirits; timidi R 
TA'MER. /. [from tame. * r ; 
ſubduer. ope. 
TA'MINY. /. A woollen ſtuff. 
TA'MEKIN. J. The ſtopple of the mouth 
of a great gun. 
To TA'MPER, v. a. | 
1. To be buſy with phyſick. | 
L'Ffrange. 
To meddle; to have to do without 


fiineſs or neceſſity, = Roſcommon. Addiſon. 

3. To deal; to practiſe with. Hyd! ras, 
To TAN. v. 4. [tanven, Dutch | 

1. Toi impregnate or imbue with bark. 


Grew, Sift, 
2. Toimbrown by the ſun. 


Donne. Cleaueland. 
TANE for taken, ta'en. May. 
„ Langbe, Dutch, ] 

(ſtrong talle; a taſte left in the 
2, _— taſte, Atterbury, 
3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain 
behind it. - oP 
4. Sound; tone. Helder. 


. To TANG. v. a. To ring with, Shakeſp, 
TANGENT. . ſſtangent, French ; tang-ns. 
Lat.] 1s a right line perpendi icularly raiſed 
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on theextremity of a radius, which torches 
a Circle ſo as not to cut it, 
TANGIBULITY. /. [from tangible. ] The 
quality of being perceived by the touch. _ 
TANGIBLE. 4. [from tango. Latin.] 
- Perceptible by the touch. Bacon. Lecke, 
To TA'NGLE. v. a. [See EX TANGf E.] 
1. To implicate ; to knit together, 
2. To enſnare ; to entrap. 
| Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
3. To embroil; to embarrals. 
To TA\NGLE. . „. To be entangled. 
TANGLE. ſ. [from the verb.] A knot 
of things mingled in one another. 
Milton, 
TANISTRY. /. The Iriſh hold their lands 
by taniſtey, which is no more than a per- 
* 2 N 
ſonal eſtate for his life time that is taxi, 
by reaſon he is admitted thereunto by 
election. . Spenſer . 
TANK. ſ. [rangre, French.] A large ci- 
' ſtern or baton. Dryden. 


TANKARD. ſ. [rarkaerd, Dutch. A 
large veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong drink. 

Ben. oy or" Swift . 

TA'NNER. ſ. [from ran.] One whoſe 
trade is to tan leather. Maxon. 

TA'NSY. g. A plant. Miller. 


TA'NTALISM. ſ. [from tentalize.] A 
puniſhment like that of Tantalus. 
Auadiſin. 
To TA'NTALIZE. v. 4. To torment by 
the ſhew of pleaſures which cannot be 
reached, Addiſon . 
TA/NTLING. ſ. [from Tantalns.] One 
ſerzed with hopes of pleaſure unattainable, 
dSLakeſpeare, 
TANTAMOUNT. ſ. [French.] Equiva- 
lent. ocke, 
To TAP. v. a. ſtapfen, Dutch.] | 
1, To touch lightly ; to ftrike gently 
2. To pierce a vellel ; to broach a veſſel. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
TAP. ſ. [ from the verb. 
1. A gentle blow, Addi en. Gay. 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a vellcl 
is let out. Jer am. 
TAPE. ſ. [-zppan, Sax.] A narrow fillet 
or band. Gay. Fope. 
TA'PER. ſ. [rape n, Sax.] A wax candie ; 
a light. Taylor. 
TA'PER. a. Regularly narrowed from the 
bottom to the top; pyramidal ;z; conical. 
Dryden. Grew, 


To TA'PER. v. a. To grow ſmaller. 


TAPESTRY. /. [:apefterie, tapiſſerie, I. 
. French ; raperum, Latin.] Cloth. woven 
in regular Ggures. Dryden. Addi ſen. 
TA PET. f. {rapetia, Latin | Worked or 
figured ſtufl. | S enſer. 


T AR 
TA'PROOT. / The principal ſtem of the 


root. Mertin.er. 
TA'PSTER. ſ. [from tap.) One whoſe 
buſineſs is to draw beer in an alehouſe. 


Shakeſpeare. Howel. Swift. 
TAR, ſ. [rane, Saxon; tarre, Dutch.| 
Liquid pitch. Cantden. 
TAR. /. A ſailor; a ſeaman in mon 
Sift. 
To TAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmear over with tar. 
2. To teaze ; to provoke. are. 
TARANTULA.. f. [Italian.] An infe&t 
whoſe bite is only cured by muſick. 
Sidney, Lecte. 
TARDA'TION. F. [tards, Latin.] The 
act of hindering or dela ing. 
TA'RDIGRADOUS. 2. f: gradus, Lat.] 


Stake 


Moving ſlowly. Brown, 
TA'RDILY. ad, {from tardy,] Slowly ; 
Nuggiſhly. Shakeſpeare. 


TA'RDINESS. . [from tardy.] Slownefs ; 


Nuggiſhneſs ; unwillingneſs to aftion or 

motion. Shakeſpeare. 
TARDITY. g. [rarditas, Latin,] Slow- 

neſs ; want of velocity, Digby. 
TA'RDY, a. [rardus, Latin. ] 

1. Slow; not ſwiſt. Sandys. 


2. Sluggiſh ; unwilling to action or mo- 


tion. Dryden. Prior. 

- Dilatory; late; tedious. 
: IE F Waller. Dryden. 
4. Unwary. Huditra:s 
$5. Criminal; —_— Coliter, 
To TA'RDY, v. a, [tarder, Fr.] To delay; 
to hinder, Sl akeſpeare, 


TARE. /. [from teren Dutch.] A weed 
that grows among corn, 
1iooker, Decay of Piety. Liele. 
TARE. /. [Fr.] A mercantile word denoting 
tlic weight of any thing containing a com- 
modity ; alſo the allowance made for it. 
TARE. preterite of tear. Dryden. 
TARGE. 7. (72038, xy, A kind 
TA'RGET. | of buckler or ſhield born 
on the left arm. Spenſer. Milton, 
TA'RGUM. ſ. A paraphraſe on the penta- 
teuch in the Chaldee language, 
TA'RIFF, ſ. A cartel of commerce. Addeſ. 
TARN. /. A bog; afen; a marſh. 
To TA'RNISH. v. a. [rernir, French. ] 
To ſully ; to ſoil ; to make not bright. 
Cullier. TL anſor.. 
To TA'RNISH. v. a. To loſe brightneſs, 


| ier. 
TARPAWLING. /. from tar. 

1. Hempen cloth ſmeared with tar. Dryd. 

2. A ſailor in contempt. Dennis. 


TA'RRAGON. . A plant called herb- 
dragon. | 
TA'RRIANCE. ſ. [from tarry.] Stay; 
delay; perhaps ſojourn. hake * 

AK - 


TAS 


TA'RRIER. . 

1. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts the 
fox or otter out of his hole. Dryden. 
2. One that tarries or ſtays. 

To TA'RRY. v. », [targir, French.] 
1. To ſtay 3 to continue in a place. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. 
Pſalms. Dryden, 
To TA'RRY. v. 2. Teo wait for. 


Shakeſpeare. 
TARSEL. ſ. A kind of hawk. 
Shakeſpeave. Prior. 
TA'RSUS. ſ. The ſpace betwixt the lower 
end of the focil bones of the leg, and the 
beginning of the five long bones that are 
jointed with and bear up, the toes. 
Wiſeman. 
TART. a. [reahr. Sax toertig, Dutch, ] 
1. Sour ; acid; acidulated ; "(harp of 
taſte. 
2. Sharp ; keen ; ſevere, 
Shakeſpeare. Wotton, 
TART. ſ. [tarte, French; tara, Italian. ] 
A ſmall pie of fruit. Bacon, 
TARTANE. f [rartana, Italian.) A veſ- 
ſel much uſed in the Mediterranean, with 
one maſt and a three-cornered fail. 


Ad.!iſen. 
TA'RTAR, /. [rarrarus, Latin. ] 

1. Hell. S/ akeſpeare. 
2. Tartar is what- ſticks to wine caſks, 
like hard ſtone, either white or red, as 
the colour of the wine from whence it 
comes: the white is preferable, the beſt 

is the tartar of the rheniſh wine. 
Quincy. Boyle. 
TARTA “REAN. 2. [tartarus, Latiu.] Hel- 


lith, ' Milton. 
TARTA'REOUS. /. [from tartar. | 

1. Conliſting of tartar. Grew, 

2. Helliſh. Miltzn. 


To TA/RTARIZE. v. a. [from tartar.) 
To impregnate with tartar, 

TARTAROUS. a. [from rartar.] Con- 
taining tartar; conſiſting of tartar. 

TA'R} LY- ad. { trom ta- r. 

1. Sharply ; ſourly ; with acidity. 

2. Sharply ; with poignuncy; with ſe- 
verity. Walker. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpect. SIA pe. 

TA*RTNESS. ,. {from art.] 

m. Sharpneſs ; ſourneſs; acidity, 

| Mortimer. 
2. Sourneſs of temper. ; poigrancy of 
language Lale te. 

TASK. /. [ra/che, French ; taſſa, lcalian. ] 
1. Something to be done impoulcd .b an- 
other, Milton. 
2. Employment; buſineſs. 


Atterl un Pepe 


TAS 


3- To take to Tasx, To reprove ; to re- 


primand. L' Eftrange. Addiſch... 
To TASK, v. 3. [from the noun.] Te 
burthen with ſomething to be done. 
Gate are, Dryden. 
TNSKER. ſ. La and maſter.} 
TASKMASTER. 1 One who impoſes 
taſks, Milton. South. 
TA'SSEL. f. La. French.) An orna- 


mental bunch ot lilk, or r ſub- 
a 


ſtances. Spenſer. . 
TA SSE... A * 55 | 
TAZEL. 5 . N herb. Ainſworth. 


TA'SSELLED. /. {from taſſel,] Adorned 
with taſſels. Milton. 
TA'SSES, ſ. Armour for the thighs. 
| Ainſworth, 
TYSTAPLE, a. That may be taſted ; ſa- 
voury. ns. oy 
To TASTE. v. a. [rafter, to try, French.] 
1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the pa- 
late. on. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in 
a ſmall ts Milton. 
3. To eſſay firſt. Knelles. Dryden. 
4. To feel; to have perception of. 


Hebrews, 
To TASTE. v. „. 
1. To try by the mouth; to eat. Milton, 
2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the 
palate a part cular ſenſation, 
Bacon, Swift. 
1. To diſtinguſh intelletually. Swift. 
4. To reliſh intelt-Qually; to approve. 
Milten. 
To be inſtructed, or receive ſome qua- 
lity or character. Shakeſpeare, 
6. To try the reliſh of any thing. 


| Darin. 

7. To have perception of. "iſdom. 

8. To take enjoyment. Milten. 

9. Jo enjoy ſparingly, Dryden, 
TASTE. /. {trom the verb.) 

1. The act of tuſting ; gnſtation. Milton. 


2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 
thing on the palate is perceived. 
| Bacon. Waller. 
3. That ſenſation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue. Locke, 
4. Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 
Het ler. Dilton. 
5. An eſſay ; atrial ; an experiment. 


Shakeſpeare, 
6. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. 
Bacon. 


TA'STED. a. [from taſfe.] Having a par- 
ticular reliſh. Bacon. 
TA'STER ,. ſrafterr, French.] | 
1, One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
Craſhaw. 
2. A 


TAU 


2. 4 dram cup. | | Ain . oth. 
TA'STEFUL. a. [:afte and full.] High re- 
; ſavoury. Pope. 


TA'STELESS. a. {from tafte.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 
4. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulat- 
ingthe palate, Boyle. 

Having no power of giving pleaſure ; 
wapid. | Fr; 
4. Having no intellectual guſt. iſon. 

T\STELESWNESS. ſ. [from raftcleſs } 
1. Infipidity ; want of relith. 

2. Want of perception of taſte. 

. Want of intellectual reliſh. 

Fe TAT TER. v. a. [totægan, Saxon.!] 

To tear; to rend; to make ragged. 


g Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
TA'TTER. /. [from the verb.] A rag; 
a fluttering ra  L'Eftrange. 
TATTERDEMA'LION. /. A ragged el. 
F L*Eftrange. 


low. 
To TATTLE. D. N. 


= 


[rateren, Dutch. To 


prate;z to talk idly. 
— 2 Spenſer. Locke, Addiſon. 
TATTLE. /. [from the verb.} Prate ; 
idle chat ; trifling talk. Sorft, Watts. 
TATTLER. /. {from tatth.} An idle 
talker ; a prater, ler. 
TATTOO. /. The beat of drum, by which 
ſoldiers are warncd to their quarters. 
ier. 
TAVERN. /. [raverne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] 
A houſe where wine is fold, and drinkers 


are entertained, Shakeſ} eare. 
TAVERNER. . [ from tævernmi n 
TA'VERNKEEPER. 5 or keep ; tavernier. 
TAVERNMAN. Fr.] One who 
keeps a tavern. Camden. 


TAUGHT. preterite and part. paſſive of | 


teach. Milton. 
To TAUNT. v. a [tanſer, Fr. tanden, 
Dutch. } | 


1. To reproach ; toinſult; to revile; to ri- 


dicule. Sbateſpcare. Rowe. 
2. To exprobate; to mention with up- 
draiding. Shakeſpeare. 
TAUNT. . 1 the verb.] Inſult; 
ſcoff ; reproach, Shakeſpeare. Prior. 


TAVUNTER. /. [from raurt. 
taunts, reproaches, or inſults. 

TA'UNTINGLY. ad. [from taunting. ] 
With inſult ; ſcoffingly; with contumely 
and exprobation. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 

TAU&ICO'RNOUS. 4. [raurus and cernu, 
Latin. ] Having hotns like a bull. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL. . | from tautolegy.] 
Repeati:1g the ſame thing. 

TAU 1 O'LOGIST., 4 [from tantology.] 
One who repeats tediouſſy. | 

TAUTO'LOGY. [. [ raulexoyia. ] Repetition 
of the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe 
in difference words, Dryden, Addiſen, 


3 


One who 


To TAW. ». 4. 


„ TA'WDRY. 4. 


T E A 
towen, Dutch; ray lan, 
Saxon. ] To Leg ron leather * 
called alum leather, in contradiſtinction 
_ tan Icather, that which is dreſſed with 
rk. 
TAW. J. A marble to play with. Szoift. 
TA'WDRINESS. /. [ from tacudry.] Tin- 
ſel finery ; finery too oftentatioas. 
| [from Saint Awdrey; or 
Saint Etheldred, as the things bought at 
Saint Etheldred's fair.] Meanly ſhewy ; 
ſplendid without coſt, 
Spenſer. L'Eftrange. D » Addiſon. 
WER. 5 (ooo T le of 
white leat cr. 3 it 
TA'WNY. a. [tane, tanne, Fr.] Yellow, 
like things tanned 
Peacham. Milton. Brown, Addifot:. 
TAX. ſ. [taxe, French ; raxe, Dutch, ] 
1. An _ ; A tribute impoſed; an ex- 
ciſe ; a tallage. Dryden. Arbuthnot. 
2. Charge; cenſure, Clarendon. 
To TAX. v. a. taxer, French. 
1. To load with impoſts. 2 Kings. 
2. 1o charge; to cenſure 3 to accuſe, = 
Shakeſpeare. Raleigh. Milton. Decay of 
Piety. Dryden. Addiſon. 
TANAILE. 4. from tax.] I hat may be 
taxed, , . | 
TAXATION. 1 [raxation, French. ] | 
1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt; 
tax. Situncy. 
2. Accuſation; ſcandal. Stakeſpeare, 
TA'XER. . [from tax.] He who taxes. 
| Bacon. 
TEA. /. [French,] A Chineſe plant, of 
which the infuſion has lately been much 
drank in Europe. 
Walter. Audiſon. &pect. Arbuthn. Sxvift. 
To TEACH. v. a. pt. ter. and part. paſſ. 
taught, ſometimes reached, which is now 
obſolete. [+ æcan, Saxon. 
1. To inſtruct; to inform. 
2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or 
words to be learned. Milton. 
3. To ſhow ; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs” 
upon the mind, Shakeſpeare. South. 
4. To tell; to give intelligence. Tuſſer. 
To TEACH, v. a. To perform the 


of an inſtructor. bakeſpeare. Micah, 
TEACHABLE. 4. [from teach.] Docile ; 

ſuſceptive of inſtruction. Watts. 
TEACHABLENESS. / — reachable.) 


mg willingneſs to learn; capacity to 
Ea 


rn. 

TEACHER. , from teach. 
1. One who teaches; an inſtructor z pre- 
ceptor, Heoler. Milton. South. Blackmore. 
2. A preacher; one who is to deliver dog- 
trine to the people. South. 

TEAD, 'or Tede, A torch ; a flambeau. 


TEAGUE, 


Iſa. Milton. 


T ED 


Te A name of contempt, uſed 
for an Iriſhman. 
TEAL. . [reelingb, Dutch.] A wild fowl. 


TEA 5 [ ; 8 yok Carew. 
M. ,. Ie me, Saxon, a yoke. 

1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at 

once the ſame carriage. | 

Spenſer. Roſcommon. Dryden. 

2. Any number paſſing in a line. Dryden. 
TEAR. /. [t+ ap, Sax taare, Daniſh.] 

1. The water which violent n forces 

from the eyes. acon. Alton. 
2. Any moiſture tickling in drops. 


N * . [from the verb.] A rent; « 
ure. 
To TEAR. pret. tere, aneiently part. paſl, 
torn. [ æ an, Saxon.] 
1. To pull in pieces ; to lacerate; to rend. 
Sbaleſteare. Geneſis, Arbut l ret. 
2. To laniste ; to wound with any ſharp 
point drawn along, Shakeſpeare, Jeremiah. 
3. To break by violence. Dryd. A. Phil. 
4. To divide violently; to ſhatter. Locke. 
* pull with violence ; to drive vio- 


uy. Dry . 
6. To take away by ſudden violence. 
Waller. Addiſon. 
To TEAR. v. #. | tieren, Dutch.] To fume ; 
to rave; to rant turbulently. L'Efrange. 
TEARER, . [from t tear. w 
trends or tears. 
TEARFALLING. 2. [rear and fall] Ten- 
der; ſhedding tears. Shakeſprare. 
TEARPUL, a, [tear and full] Weeping ; 
full of tears. teſſ care. Pete. 
To TEASE. v. a. [Kran, Saxon.] 
1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the 
nap. 
3. To torment with importunity. 
of 1 4 La] 
TEASEL. ſ. [rerl, Saxon; dipſacus, Lat. 
A plant 4 — 3 uſe in — 2 knap 
upon woollcn cloth. M. Ar. 
TEASER. / [from teaſe.] Any thing that 
torments by inceſlaut importunity, - 


TEAT, ſ. [teth, Welſh; tir, Sax, terte, 
Dutch.] The dug of a beaſt, 
Breton. Lecke. Prior. 
TECHNICAL. a. [t1i«;.] BEelonging to 
arts j; not in common or popular uſe. Lecke. 
TECH. 2. Peeviſh ; tretful ; irritable. 
Sl akeſpear e. 
TECTO'NICK, 4. [reg.] Pertaining 
to building. 
To TED. wu. a. [rea an. Saxon.] To lay 
aſs newly mown in rows. Milt. Mortimer. 
TEDDER, e [rudder, Dutch. 
1. A rope with which a horſc is ticd in 
wa field * he may not paſture toad wide. 
ot. II. 


T EL. 


8. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 


Bacon, Child. 

TE DELM. An hymn of the church, 

ſo called from the twv firſt word: ot the 

Latin, Slateſpeare. Bacon. 

* 4. [tedieux, French ; radium, 
tin. * 

1. Weariſome by continuance; trouble- 


ſome ; itk ſome. Alion. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity. Jooler. 
7. Slow. Ain worth, 


TEDIOUSLY, ed. [from t:dious.} in ſuch 
a manner as to wrary. 
TE/DIOUSNESS. f from rediour.] 
1, Weariſomeneſs by continuance. 
2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity, ieler. 
3+ Prolixity ; length. Sbikeſpe. re. 
4- Vneaſineſs ; tireſomeneſs ; quality of 
wearying, Hooker. Donne. I avies. 
To 1 EEM. v. a. [re am, Saxon, offepring. ] 
1. To bring young. Shakeſneare, 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
den. 


3- To be full; to be charged as a Lreed- 


ing animal, Addiſon, 
To EEM. © 4, 
1. To bring forth; to produce, Sbaleſp. 


2. To pour. Swift. 
TEEMER, . [from reem.) One 

brings ing 
TEEMFUL. 2. [reamrul, Saxon.] 

1. Pregnant ; prolifick, 


2 Brimtul. An ſtoortb. | 
TEEMLESS. 3. {from zeem.] Untruitful : 
not pr olifick. Dryden. 


16 V.x 


To TEEN. v. a. | from inan, to kindle, 
_} 10 excite ; to provoke to do a 
thing. 

TEENS. /. [from zeen, for ten.] The years 
reckoned by the termination teen : as, 
thirteen fourteen. Glanvilk. 

TEETH, the plural of roorh. Job. 

To TEETH. v. n. {from the noun.} To 
breed reeth. Arbutbn, 

TEGUM NT. Ff. [regumentum, Latin. ] 
Cover; the outward part, 

— Brown. Wiſeman. Ray. 

To TEH-HE. v. x. To laugh; to titer. 

Hugibres 


TEIL tree. {. Linden or lime tree. Iſeiab. 
TEINT. . { reinte, French,] Colour 
touch of the pencil, Dryden. 
TE LARY, ds [ela a web, nne 
ning webs. recun. 
Ti/LESCOP®. / f. and te.] A 
long glaſs by which diſtant objects are 
viewed, Watts. 


TEEN. | [Tinan, Saxen; teren, Flemiſh, 


TELESCO'PICAL. a. [from releſcope.] Be- 
longing to a teleſcope ; ſecing at à di- 


ſtance. 


6G Te 


Sorrow; grief, Spenſcr. Shale p. 
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T E M 


Te TELL. . v. 4 preterite and part. paſl, 
told. ¶ ve Nan, Saxon; taclen, teller, Dutch; 
talen, Daniſh. } — 
x. To utter ; to expreſs ; to ſpeak. 

Milton. 
2. To relate; to rehearſe; to ſpeak, 

Milton. Dryden. Pepe. 
3. To teach; to inform. 

Shakeſpeare. Sanderſon. 
4. To diſcover ; to betray. Numbers. 
5. To count; to number. Waller. Prior. 
6. To make excuſes, A low word. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To TELL. v. 2. 
1. To give an account; to make report. 
0 Pſalms, Milton. 
2. To TE II on. To inform of. 1 Samucl, 
TELLER. /. [trom ell. ]. a. 
1. One who tells or relates, 
2. One who numbers, 
3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of 
which there are tour in number : thei: bu- 
ſineſs is to reccive all monies due to the 
king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill 
to charge him therewith : they alſo 
erſons any money payable to them by the 
Ling, by warrant from the auditor of the 
reccipt. Coel, 
TE'LLTALE. ſ. cell and tale.) One who 
gives malichus information; one who car- 
ries officious intelligence. 
Shakeſpeare, Fairfax. Milton, 
TEMERA'RIOUS. a. | temeraire, Fr. teme- 
rarius, yarns 
1. Raſh ; heady. L'Eftrange. 
| 2. Careleſs ; heedleſs. Ray. 
TEMERITY. /. [temeritas, Latin. Raſh 
neſs ; unreaſonable contempt of danger, 
Croley, 
To TEMPER, v. a. [tempero, Lat in.] 
1. To mix ſo as that one part qualifies the 


other, Milton. 
2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 

; —＋7 
3. To mingle. Ezekiel. Addiſon. 
4. To beat together to a proper conſiſt- 
ence. FE: Wiſdem. 


5. To accommadate; to modify, 
6. To ſoften ; to mollify ; toaſſuage; to 
ſooth. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. Otway. 
7. To form metals to a proper degree of 
hardneſs. Milton. Beyle. Dryden, 
8. To govern, Spenſer. 
TEMPR. /. [from the verb.] 

I. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

A Raleigh Artnuthnot, 
2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium, 


Seviſt. 

3. Conſtitution of body, Burnet, 

4. Diſpoſition of mind. Locke, 
5. Conſtitutional frame of mind; 

Shakeſpeaper 


© pay all 


TEM 


6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 
Ben. Jabnſon. 
7. State to which metals are reduced. 
N Shakeſpeare. Sharp. 
1 4. 1 
tin. ] 
1. Conſtitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the 
predominance of any quality. Locle. 
2. Medivm ; due mixture of oppoſites. 


Hale. 
TEMPERAMENTAL. a. [from tempera- 
ment.] Conſtitutional. Brown, 


TE'MPERANCE. /. [tempcrantia, Latin, ] 
1. Moderation; oppoſed to gluttony and. 
drunkenneſs. Milton. Temple. 
2. Patience; calmneſs z ſedateneſs; mo- 
deration of paſſion. Spenſer. 

TEMPERATE, a, [remperatur, Latin.} 
1. Not exceſſive; moderate in degree of 
any quality. Bacon. 
2. crate in meat and drink. 

Wiſeman. 
3. Free from ardent paſſion. 6 
Shakeſpeare. Brown. 

TEMPERATELY. ad. from temperate. ] 
1. Moderately ; not exceſſively. Addiſon, 
2 . Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. 

with | Shake 4 
Without gluttony or luxury. Taylor. 

TEMPERATENESS. {: [from 1 . 
1. Freedom from exceſſes; mediocrity. 

2. Calmneſs ; coolneſs of mind. Daniel. 

TE'MPERATURE. g. [temperatura, Lat.] 
1. Con ſtitution of nature; degree of any. 
qualities. Abbot. Waits, 
2. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrari-. 
eties. J Davies. 
3- Moderation; freedom from predomi- 


nant paſſion, Spenſer. 
TEMPERED. a. [from temper. ] Diſpoſed 
with regard to the paſſions, keſpeare, 


TEMPEST. ſ. [| rempecſtas, Latin. ] 
1. The mt ello, of 2 wind. 
Abbot. Donne, 
2. Any tumult ; commotion ; perturba- 
tion. | 
To TEMPEST. 2. a. {from the noun,] Te 
diſturb as by a tempeſt. Million. 
TEMPEST-BEATEN. 3. [tempeſt and 
beat.] Shattered with ſtorms. ryden. 
TEMPEST-TOST. a. [eme and rofti J 
Driven ahout by ſtorms. Shakeſpeare. 
TEMPESTVVITY. g. [rempeftivus, Latin. 
Seaſonahleneſs. 


roW#nls 

TEMPF/STUOUS. a. [tempeftueux, Fr. from 
tempel. Stormy ; ar" 8 rom f 

Milton. Collier. - 


TEMPLAR. /. [from the Temple.] A ſtu- 
dent in the law. Pope. 
TE'MPLE. ,. {remple, Fr. templum, Lat in.] 
1. A place appropriated to acts of religion, 

| Shakeſpeare, 

2. The 


TEN 


2. The upper part of the ſides of the head, 
Arbutbnet. Pepe. 
TEMPLET. / A piece of timber in build- 
in  Moxen. 
TEMPORAL. a. ten peralis, Latin, ] 
1. Meaſured by time; not cternal. 


Hooker. 
Ws Secular ; not eccleſiaſtical. 

Shatleſprare, Sift. 
3. Not ſpiritual, Tayſor. Rogers. 
4. Placed at the tergples. A, uit not. 
TEMPORA'LITY. 7 /, Cnperalite, Fr. 
TE'MPORALS. 1 from temporal. ] Se- 

cular poſſeſſions; eecleſiaſtick rights. 


Cexvel. Bacen. 


TE'MPORALLY. ad. [from temporal. 
with reſpect to thiz life, South, 
TE'MPORALTY, /. [from temporal. ] 
1. The laity; ſecular people. Albbot, 
2. Secular poſſeſſions. Ay life, 
TEMPORA'NEOUS. 2. [tempeoris, Latin. ] 
Temporary. 5 
TEMPORMA'RINESS, /. [from temporary. ] 
The ſtate of being temporary. 
TE'MPORARY. 2. | tempus, Lat.] Laſting 
only for a limited time. Bacon. ON. 
To TE'MPORIZE. v. n. [temperiſcr, Fr.] 
1. To delay; to procraſtinate. Skakeſpeare, 
2. To comply with the times or occalions. 
TEMPORTVZER. . N Fr. from 
temforize, } One that complies with times 
or occaſions ; a trimmer. Shakeſpeare. 
To TEMPT. v. a. [tento, Lat. center, Fr.] 
x. To ſollicit to ill; to entice by preſent- 
ing ſome pleaſure or advantage to the 


mind. Shakeſpeare. 1 Cofinibiars. Taylor. 


2. To provoke. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To try to attempt. Dryden. 
TEMPTABLE. a. [from tempt.] 
I. One who ſollicits to ill; an enticer. 
Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon. 
2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 


Hammond. 


TEMPTATION. ſ. Lentatien, Fr. from 


t. 

gs act of tempting ; ſolicitation to 
ill ; enticement. Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being tempted. Dita. 
3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
 TEMSE BREAD, ? Je [temſen, tems, Dut. ] 
TEMSED BREAD. { Bread made of flow- 

er better ſifted than common. 
TEMULENCY. ſ. [temulentia, Lat.] Inc- 

briation ; intoxication by liquor, 
TEMULENT. a. { temwulentuz, Lat.] Ine- 
briated ; intoxicated, | 

TEN. a. [ein, Sax. tien, Dutch.] The 

decimal number; twice five. 
Brown. Dryden. 
TENABLE. @. [tenable, Freuch.] Such as 
may be maintained againſt oppoſition; 


TEN 
ſuch as may be held againſt attacks, 
Bacon. Clarendon. Addiſon. 
TENA'CIOUS, 2 Latin. ] 
1. Graſping hard ; inclined to hold faſt ; 
not willing to let go. South, 
2. Retentive. Locke, 
3- Having parts diſpoſed to adhere to each 
other; cohelive. Newton. Arouthbrot. 
TENANCY. /. Temporary poſiciſon of 
what belongs to another, Witten, 
TENANT. /. ſrenart, French. | | 
1. That holds of another; one that on 
certain-cond tions has temporary po ſſaſſion 
and uſes the property ot another 
| Pe Swiſt, 
2. One who reſides in any place. 7% 5. 
To TENANT, v. &. {tiom the noun.| To 
hold on certain conditions, Addiſon, 
TENANTABLE 2. from tenant.) Such 
as may be held by a tenant, 
Suchling. Decay of Pietys 
TENANT Ly SS. a. [trom tenant, | Unoce 
cupied ; unpoſſeſſed. S hakeſpeare, 
TENAN T-SAW, /. [corrupted from tenon- 


1 
ENCH. 1 {:1nce ; Saxon; tixca, Lat.] 
A pond ſh, Hale. 
To TEND. v.a. [contracted from attend, ] 
1. To watch; to guard ; to accompany as 


an aſſiſtant or defender. Sper ſer. Pope, 
2. To attend; to accompany. Milton. 
3. To be attentive to. Hilton, 


To TEND. v. n, (tends, Latin.] 
1. To move toward a certain point or 


place. Wotton. Dryden. 
2. To be directed to any end or purpoſ:. 
Temple. T illetſon. 
3- To contribate. Hammond, 
4. To wait; to expect. Shakeſpeare. 


To attend; to wait as depengants or 


ervants. Shake tar... 
6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable, 
Shakeſpiares 


TEN DANCE. /. from zend.] 
1. Attendance; ſtate of expectation. 


Spenſer. 

2. Perſon ; attendant, Sale ſpeare. 
3. Attendance; act of waiting. 

Shakeſpeare. 


4. Care; act of tending, 
TENDENCE Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
TENDENCY, | J. [from rend.] 
1. Direction or courſe toward any place or 
object. | \ -» Taylor. 
2. Direction or courſe toward any in fer- 
ence or reſult ; driit. * Lacke, 
TENDER, . tendre, French. ] | 
1, Soft ; calily imp e ſled or injured, 
. | ates Hilton, 
2, Senſible ; calily pained ; ſoon fore; 
TL Eftranee. 
6 2 3 K 
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T EN 

3. Eff-minate ; emaſculate; delicate. 

| Spenſer. 
4. * xciting kind concern. Cl akiſpeore. 
5. Compaſſionate; anx ous for another's 
goo. Iloc-r. Tillotſon. 
6. Suſec pt ible of ſoft paſſions. Spenſer. 
7. morons; Laſcivions. Hudibras. 


8. Expreſlive of the ſofter paſſions. 


9 Carctul pot to hurt Tillotſon, 

10. Gcnile ; mild; unwilling to pain. 
Shakeſpeare. 

11. Apt to give pain. Lacon. 


12. Young ; weak; as, tender age. 
EREFSPOATE, 


To TENDER, v &. [terdre, French. ] 
1. To offer; to exhibit ; to propoſe to 
acceptance. Hether, Milton. 
2. To hold; to eſteem. Stakeſp care. 
. o regard with kindneſs. State ease. 
TENDER, /. [trom the verd.] 
t. Offer ; propolal to acceptance. 


Dryden. South, Addifon. 


2. [from the adjective.] Regard ; kind 
concern. Shoke rare. 
TENDER-HEARTF D. 2. {render and 
heart.) Of a ſoft compaſſionate diſpoſi- 


tion. 

TENDERLING. /. [from tender. ] 

1. The firſt horns of a deer. 
2. A fondling. 

TENDFRLY. ad. [from vender.] In a ten- 
der manner; mildly; gently ; ſoftly ; 
kipdly ; without harſhneſs. | 

 Shaheſpeare., Milton, Garth, Pope. 

TENDERNES . /. [tenarefſe, French; from 
tender. 

1. 751 ſtate of being tender; ſuſceptibility 
of impreſſion. 
2. State of being eaſily hurt; ſoreneſs. 
Locke. Addiſen. Bentley. 
3. Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 
Ta leſpcare. Addiſon. 
4. Kind attention; anxicty for the good of 
another. Bacon. 
g. Scrupulouſceſs ; caution. 
Watton, South. 


6. C2utious care. Governm. of the Tongue, 


7. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 
TE NDINUQUS. 3. {tendinis, Lat.] Sinewey; 
containing tendons; conſiſting of tendons. 


Wiſeman. 

TENDON. FJ. ſnd, Latin.] A ſincw; 
a ligature by which the joints are moved. 
Bluctmore. 


TENDRILL. ſ. {rendrillen, French. ] 1 he 
claſp of a vince, or other climbing plant. 


Milton. Dryden. Ray. 
TENE/BRICOSE. } & | tencbricoſus, tene- 
TENE'BRIOUS. $ Zroſus, Lat.] Dark; 
loomy. 
TENEBSOSITY. ſ. [tenebre, Lat.] Dark- 
neſs ; gloom. 
TENEMEN T. /. [tenement, Fr. tencmentum, 


Bacon. Artkutbnot . : 


TEN 
law Latin.] Any thing held by a tenant 


Locke, Pope. 
TENENT. /. See TEN. 
TENERITY. ſ. | reneritas, tener, Latin. ] 
Tenderneſs. Ainſaorth, 
TENE'/SMUS. / Needing to go to ſtool. 
Arbvtbne! . 
TENET. /. [from tenet, Latin, 5 folds. It 
is ſometimes written tencnt, or they bold.) 
Poſition ; principle; opinion, 
Decay of Piety. Sou:b. Pri. 
TENNIS. ſ. A play at which a ball is 
driven with a racket. Shakeſpeare. Howelb 
To TENNIS. v. a. from the noun.] To 
drive as a ball. Sper ſer. 
TE'NON. ſ. \ French.) The end of a timber 
Cut to ba fitted into another timber. 
Nexon. 
TENoUR. tenor, Latin; tencur, Fr.] 
1 Continuity of ſtate ; conſtant mode; 
manner of continuity, 
Siancy Craſpacu. Spratt. 
2. Senſe contained; K ſep or deiſt, 
Shakeſpeare. Locke. 
3. A found in mufick. Pacon. 
TENSE. a. [:enſus, Lat.] Stretched ; Riff ; 
not lax. Tad: r. 
TENSE. [. [temps Fr. tempus, Lat.] A varia- 
tion of the verb to ſignify time. Clarke. 
TE'NSENESS. ſ. [from terſe, ] ContraQtion; 
tenſion ; the co tra / y to laxity. 
TENSIELE 4. [tenſus, Latin.] Capable 
of being extended. Bacon. 
TENSILE. a. [terfilis, Latin.] Capable of 
extenſion. Bacon. 
TE'NSION. /. [tenfion, Fr. tenſus, Latin. ] 
The act of ſtretching ; not laxation ; the 
ſtate of being ſtretched ; not laxity. 
B bor. 
TENSIVE. a. ſtenſut, Latin] Giving a 
ſenſation of ſtiffneſs or contraction Foyer. 
TENSURE;*f. Itenſus, Latin. ] I he adt of 
ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched ; the 
contrary to laxation or laxity. Bacon. 
TENT. ,. tente, French; remtorium, Latin. ] 
1, A ſoldicr's moveable lodging place, com- 
monly made of canvas, extended upon 
poles. | Knelles, 
2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 
Milton. 
3. [Tente, French. ] A roll of lint put in- 
to a fore. Shakeſpeare. Wiſeman, 
4. A ſpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spai 


in. 
To TENT. v. [from the noun.] To 


lodge as in à tent; to tabernacle. 


To TENT. v. 4. To ſearch as with a me- 
dical tent. St aleſpeare Wiſeman. 
TENTA“TION. / [zentatio, Lat.] Trial; 
temptation. Bren. 
TREAT IVE. a.[ ey French; tente, 
| Try! ellaying. 75 
Ts ein TEN TED. 


* 


hs 
TEN'TED. a. {from tenr.] Covered with 
tents. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
TENTER, tende tentus, Latin. } 
1. A hook on which things are ſtretched. 
2. To be on the TenTzrs, To be on 


the ſtretch ; to be in difficulties. Hudibr2:. 
To TENTER. v. @, ¶ from the noun. | To 


ſtretch by hooks. Bacen, 
To TENTER. v. . To admit extenſion. 
Bacen, 
TENTH. a. {teo;a, Saxon.) Firſt after 
the ninth ; ordinal of ten. Boyle, 
TENTH. /. 8 the adjective.] 
1. The tenth. Dr yden . Locke. 
2. Tythe. Phillips. 


3. Tenth: are that yearly portion or tribute 
which all livings eceleſiaſtical yie!d to the 
Kg Convel. 
TENTHLY. ad. [from tenth. In the tenth 


lace. 
TEN TV'GINOUS. a. [rentiginic, Latin.] 
Stiff ; ſtretched. 
" TENTWORT. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth. 
TENUIFO'LIOUS, @. ({renuiz and folium, 
Latin. ] Having thin leaves. 
"TENUITY. ſ. [rervyitas, Lat.] Thinneſs; 
exility ; ſmallneſs; minuteneſs; not groſſ- 
neſs. ; King Char/es. Bentley. 
TE'NUOUS. a. | tenwis, Lat.] Thin; (mall; 
minute. Breton. 
TENURE. tenure, Fr.] Tenure is the 
manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. Ralcigh. Dryden. 
TEPEFA'CTION,. ,. [repefaio, Lat.} he 
act of warming to a ſmall degree, | 
TE'PID. a. (ius, Latin, ] Lukewerm 


warm in a ſmall degree. Milton. 
TEPUDITY. 1. [ from tepid] Lukewarm- 
neſs. | Ainſroo' th. 


TEPOR. /. [repor, Lat.] Lukewarmneſs; 
gentle heat. Avbuthnor. 

TERATO'LOGY, ſ. [riese and new. | 
Rombaull. 

TEKñ CE. f. [tiere:, Fr.] A veſſel contain- 
ing forty two gallons of wine; the third 
part of a hutt or pipe. Ainſworth. 

TEREBIUNTHI 2432S 4. [ rerebintbine. 

TEREBVNTHINE. Fr. terebinthum, 
Latin.] Conſiſting of turpentine ; mixed 
with turpentine. Fly:r. 

To TEREBRATE. v. a. [terebro, Latin. ] 
To bore; to perforate; to pierce. 

Brown. Derbam. 

TRREBRA!TION. / [from terebrate.] The 
act of boring or piercing. Lacon. 

TERGE'MI:. OUS. . (tergeminus, Lat.] 

_ Threefo14, 

TERGIVERSATION, /. "rergum and werſo, 
Ly 
1. Shift ; ſubterfuge ; evaſion, Bramhall. 
2. Change; ficklenefs. Clarcrdon, 

TERM. /. {rerminus, Latin, ] 


TER 


1. Limit; boundary. Vacon. 
2. The word by which a thing is expreſſed 
ws Bacon. Burnct. — 
3. ; language. Sbaleſpcarc. Milton, 
4+ Condition; ſtipulation. | 
Dryden. Bentley. 
$5. Time for which any thing . 
6. [In law.] The time in which he e. 
bunals, or places of judgment, are open 
to all that liſt to complain of wrong, or to 
ſeek their right by courſe of law or action; 
the reſt of the year is called vacation, Of 
theſe terms there are four in every year, 
during which matters of juſtice are diſ- 
atched : one is called Hillary term, which 
gins the twenty-third of January, or if 
that be Sunday, the next day following, 
and ends the twenty-firſt of February; 
another is called Eaſter term, which begins 
eighteen days after Eaſter, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion day ; the 
third is Trinity term, beginning the Friday 
next after Trinity Sunday, and ending the 
Wedneſday- fortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the ſixth ot 
November, or, if that be Sunday, the next 
day after, and ending the tweaty-cighth of 
November. Hale. 
To TERM. v. a. [from the noun. J lo 
name; to call. Locle. 
TE? MAGANCY. F[. [from rermagant |] 
Turbulence ; tumultuouſneſs. Parker. 
TERMAGANT. a. | -yn and ma an, Sax. ] 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent. Sage. 
2. Quirrelſome ; ſcolding ; furious. s. 
TERMAGANT. J. A ſcold; a brawl np 
turbu ent woman. Hudilras. Torr. 
TERMER. ſ. [from term. ] One who tr 1- 
vels up to the term. Ben. Fohhn. 
TFEAMINABLE. a. [ from terminate.) IL 
mitabhle ; that admits of rounds 
To TERMINATE. v. a. [termino, La in; 
terminer 4 French, | 
1. To bound; to limit. Lacke. 
2. To put an end to. 
To TE'/RMINATE. v. n. To be limited; 
to end ; to have an end; to zttain its end. 
Scuth. Dryden, 
TERMIN N from terminate. | 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 
2. Bound ; limit. Þrawn, 
3. End; concluſion. 
4. End of words as varied by their fignin- 
cations, Ir atts. 
Word; term. Shakeſpcare. 
TERM/UNTH(Us. /. LA.] A tu- 
mour. Miſcmas. 
TERMLUESS. a. {from term.] Unlimited; 
boundleſs. | Raleigh. 


TERMLY, ad. \from term,] Term by 


term. Bo con, 


1'ER-» 


TER 


TFE'RNARY. 1 /. [rernarins, Tirnie, Lat.] 
TERNION, The number three. 
olds Helder 
TERRACE. /. [terrace, Fr. terraccia, Ital.] 
A ſmall mount of earth covered with graſs. 
Ter ple. Dryden. 
TERRA/QUEOUS, 2 pb and agus, Lat. 
Compoſed of land and water. Wedtocrd. 
TERRENE. 2. [terrenus, Lat.] Earthy; 
terreſtrial. Hooker, Milton. 
TE'RRE-BLUE. /. [terre and blew, Fr.] A 
ſort of earth. W::diward. 
TE'RRE-VERTE. /. [| French.] A fort of 
earth. Dryden. 
TERRFOUS. a. [rerreus, Lat.] Earthy; 
conſiſting of earth. Glanville Brown, 
TERRF'S} RIAL. a. 185 Latin. ] 
1. Earthly; not eccleſtial. 
Spenſer 0 Dr yden. 
2. Conſiſting of earth; terrcous. 
; Woodward. 
To TERRE/STRIFY. v. a. [ terreſtris and 
facis, Latin.) To reduce to the ſtate of 


carth, Brown, 
TERRE*STRIOUS. 2. terreftris, Latin.] 
Terreous ; carthy ; conſiſl ing of earth. 


Bron. 
TE'RRIBLE. a, [terrille, Fr. from teribi- 
lis, Latin.) 
1. Dreadtul ; formidable; cauſing fear. 
Milton. 1 ricr, 
2. Great, ſo as to offend ; a colloquial hy- 
_ perbole. Clarendon. Tilla: ſon. 
TERRIBLENESS, ſ. [from 7erible.] For- 
midablenefs ; the quality of being terrible; 
dreadfulneſs. Sidney. 
TERRIBLY. 4d. [from rerril le. | 
1. Dreadfully ; for midably; ſo as to raiſe 
feac, | , Dryoen. 
2. Violently ; much, Swift, 
EEE: J- terrier, Fr. from terra, Lat. 
curth 
1. A dog that follows his game under 
ground. Dryden, 
2. A ſurveyor or regiſter of linds Ayliſte. 
1. A wimble; auger or borer. Ainſworth, 
TERRIFICK. 4. | terrificus, Lat.] Dre. d- 
ful; cauſinę terrour. Milton. Phillips. 
To TERRIFY. v. a. [terror and facio, 
Lat.] To fright ; to ſhock with fear ; to 
make afraid, Kunelles. South. Blackmore, 
TERRITORY. /. [territoriam, law Latin. | 
Land; country; dominion ; diſtrict. 


7 Hayward. Denham. 
TERROUR. f. [terror, Lat. terrcur, Fr.] 


1. Fear communicated. Milton. 

2. Fear recei ved. Xrolles. Blackmore. 

3. The cauſe of fear. Prior. Milton. 
T ERS E. a. [::rſus, Latin. ] | 

1. Smooth, , Brown. 


2. Cleanly written; neat, Dryden. Swift, 


T ES 


TERTIAN. / tertiana. Lat.] is an ague 
intermitting but one day, ſo that there are 
two fits in three days. Hervey. 
To TERTIATE, . a. [tertis, tertius, Lat.] 
To do any thing the third time. 
TESSELLATED. a. [, Lat] Varie» 
gated by ſquares. I codtward. 
TEST. /. [%, French; teſta, Italian. 
1. The cupel by which refiners try their 
metals. 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. 
Shakeſpeare Clarendon. 
3. Means of trial. Ben. Fobnſon. 
4. That with which any thing is compared 
in order to prove its genuinencſs. Pope. 
. Diſcriminative characteriſtick. Dryden. 
b. Judgment; diſtinction. Dryden. 
7. It ſeems to ſignify any veſſel that Bots 
fire, Oryden. 
TESTA*CEOUS. a. [ teflaceus, Latin. 
t. Conſiſting of ſhells; compaſed of ſhells. 
2. Huving continuous, not jointcd ſhells; 
ozyoſed to cruſtaceous. Ncodeuard. 
TESTAMENT. fe Lia ment, Fr. tamen 
tum, Latin.] 
1. A vill; any writing directing the diſ- 
poſal of the polleſſions of a man deccaſed. 
Hooker. Dryden. 
2. The name of each of the volumes of 


the holy ſcripture. 
TESTAMENTAR NY. 2. [?eftamentarius, 
Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. 
Atterbury. 


TESTATE. a. [teftatus, Latin.] Having 
made a will. Abylifſe. 
TESTA'TOR. / Lato, Lat.] One who 
leaves a will. Hooker. Taylor. 
TESTATRIX. ſ. [Latin.] A woman who 
leaves a will, | | 
TE'STED, a. {from f.] Tricd by a teſt. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
TESTER. /. cee, French, « head.] 
1. A ſixpence. | Lotke. Pope, 
2. he cover of a bed. | 
TE'STICLE. .. {refliculys, Litin. ] Stone. 
Brogun. Wiſeman, 
TESTIFIC'ATION. / [reſtificatio, Latin; 
from i.] The act of witneſling, 
Looker, South. 


'TESTIFICA'TOR. J. [from reflificor, Lat.] 


One who witneſſes , a 
TOES IER. /. [from teffify.] One who 
te itihes. 
To TE'STIFY. v. . Cceſtiſcor, Latin. ] To 

witneſs ; to prove ; to give evidence. 
: © Fob, Milton. 
To TESTIF T. v. a. To witneſs; to give 
evidence of any point. 2 on. 
TE'STILY: ad. from y.] Fretfully ; 
eviſhly ; moroſcly, N 
TESTINMONIAL. / [2eflimonial, Fr. 0 li- 


moni, 


TEX 


nim, Latin.) A writing produced by any 
one as an evidence {or himfelt, 
Burnet. Aylife. 
TESTIMONY. /. [reftimen.um, Latin. 
1. Evidence given; proof Spenſer. Dt den. 


2. Publick evidence. Milton. 
3. Open atteſtation; profeſſion, Milton. 
To TESTIMONY. v. 4. To witneſs. 
— 
TE/STINESS. ſ. [from .] Moro _ 
| OCKCs 
TESTU'DINATED. 4. [rrfuds,. Latin. ] 
Roofed ; arched. 
TESTU'DINEOUS, 4. {teftrdo, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 
1 a. [rofl Fr. reſturdo, Italian.] 
Frerfu iſh z apt to be angry. 
N Ta Tatler. 
TE'TCHY. a. Froward; peeviſh. 


Shakeſperr. 
TETE A TETE. g. French. ] Cheek by 
jowl, a Prior. 


TETHER, /. [See Tzporn.] A ſtring 
by which horſes are held from paſturing 
too wide. Shakeſpeare, Sift. 

To TE' THER, v. a. [from the noun] To 
tie up. 

TETRA'GONAL. . I Ae] Square. 

Breton. 

TETRAPE TALOUS. a. [Tiooags and 

rar] Are ſuch flowers as conſiſt of 


four leaves round the ſtyle Miller. 
TETRARCII. / [retrarcha, Lat.] A Ro- 


man governor of the fourth part of a pro- 


vince. Ben, Joh n ſon. 
TETRA'RCHATE, 5 [ Tieaprin] A 
TETRARCHY, ' oman government, 
TETRA'STICK. , | Th;agrze;} An epi- 
gram or ſtanza of four verſcs. . 
TETRICAL. a. ¶ tetricus, Latin, ] Fro- 
TETRICOUS, | ward; perverſe ; ſour. 
Kno/les. 
TETTER. /. [treren, Saxon. ] A ſcab; 
a ſeurf; a ring-worm, Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


TEW / | row? a hempen rope, Dutch. | 
1; Materials for any thing. Skinner, 
2. An iron chain. Ainſworth, 


To Tew. v. 3. [e nn, Saxon.] To work, 
TE WEL. /. {rmyau or twyal, French.] In 
the back of the forgc, againſt the fire- 
lace, is fixed a taper pipe in it above five 
nches long, called a rave}, which comes 
through the back of the forge. Aen. 
To TEWTAW. v. a. To beat; to break. 


Mortimer. 
TEXT. ſ. [textus, Latin. 
1. That on which a comment is written. 


Waller, 
2; Sentence of Seripture. Serth, 


TEXTILE, a. {rexilir, Latin.] Woven; 
capable of being woven. Wilkins, 
TEXTMAN. / ſexe aud man] A man 
ready in quotation of texts. Sanden on. 


A 


T HA 
T'EXTRINE. @, ſrext+ina, Lat.] Relating 
to weaving. Derbam. 
TE'XTIUARY, 2. [from text,] 
1. Contained in the text. Brown, 
2, Serving as a text; authoritative, 
Glanville. 
TEXTUARIST. } ſ. [rextuaire, Fr. } One 
TEXTUARY, I readyinthetext of ferip- 


ture ; a divine well verſed in ſcripture. 
TEXTURE. /. [| rextus, Latin. ] 


1. The act of weaving. Brown. 
2. A web; a thing woven, Thom ſon. 


3. Manner of weaving with reſpect ei- 
ther to form or matter. Milton. Pope. 
4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies. 


Milton, Noten. 


THAN. ad. (ann, Saxon.] A particle 
placed in compar:ſon after the compara- 
tive adjective, Ben. Tobnſon. Congreve. 

THANE. /. [Sen, Saxon. ] An old title 
of honour perhaps equivalent to baron. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To THANE, v, a. [*anctan, Sax. dancken, 
Dutch 
1. to return ack no ledgments for any 
favour or kindneſs. Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
2. It is uſed often in a contrary or ironical 
ſenſe, Milton. Dryden. 

THANE. . [Fanear, Saxon; dance, 

THANKS. De Acknowledgment 

aid for favour or kindneſs; expreſſion 
of gratitude. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Milton. 

THA'NKFUL. a. [Sancpul, Saxon. } Full 


of pratitude ; rcady to acknowledge good 


reccived, Baczn, Dryden. 
THANKFULLY. ad. [from thankful. } 
With lively and grateful ſenſe or ready ac- 
knowledgment of good received. | 
Shakeſprare, Taylor. 
THA'NKLESS, a. [from | iGax4,] 
1. Unthankful; ungrateful ; making no 
acknowledgment: Spenſer. Pope, 
2. Not deſerving, or not, likely, to gain 
thanks. Wien. Crafbanv. 
THA'NKLESSNESS. /. [from tharkleſs. 
Irpraticudez failure to acknowledge g 
received Donne. 
THANKOFFFRING, , [1b:nk and fer- 
ing.] Offiring paid in acknowledgment 
of mercy. | Watts. 
THANKS'GIVING. -t and give] 
Celebration of merey. 
Homer, Neherrich. Tillatſen. 
THA*NNEWOR!YHY, a and and per- 
iy. Deſerving gratitude. 
THARM. /. [am, Sax. darm, Dutch, 
the l 
uſes, 
THAT, frown. rata, Gothiek; Far, 
Saxon ; vat, Dutch, ] 
x. Not this, but the other. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
Sbokeſpeare. Coley, 
CO Whoz 
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3- Who relating to an nn 

| ickell. 

4. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repctition 

of a word or words foregoing. Cœsoliy. 
5+ Oppoſed to this, as ihe other to one, 

| Cooley. 

6. When this and that relate to foregoing 

words, bis is referred like hic or cecy to the 

latter, and cet like ille or cela to the for- 


mer. 
5 Such as. Tillotſon. 
« That which ; what. Shakeſpeare. 
9. The thing, Numbers. 


10. the thing which then was. Cotoley. 


11. By way of eminence. Cowley. 
12. In TuaT. As being. Hooker, 
THAT. cdnjundion. 
1. Becauſe. Waller. Ceaoley. 
2. Noting a conſequence. Locke. 
3. Noting indication. Bacon. 
4. Noting a final end. Convicy . 


THATCH. /. Face, Sax. ffrat, Skinner |] 
Straw laid upon the top of a houſe to keep 
out the weather. Swift. Watts. 

To THATCH,. v a. [Zaccian, Saxon ] To 
cover as with ſtraw. Bacen Dryden. 


' THA'TCH:R ſ. [from thatch.] One whoſe 


trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw, Szoift. 

To THAW. v. n. [*a;an, Saxon ; depen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to 


melt. Donne. Milton. Boyle. 


2 remit the cold which had cauſed 
To THAW. VU, 4, To melt what was con- 
ed. Shakeſpeare, Glanvile., 
THAW. F. [from the verb.] LiquefaQtion 
of any thing congealed ; warmth, ſuch as 
liq 3 * 
Hale peare. ilhins. Dy yden. 
THE. article. | de, Back.) 
1. The article noting a particular thing. 
S akeſpeare. Couplc . 
6 rs ens is commonly cut off in 
3. Sometimes be is cut off, Cooley. 
THEA'TRAL. 2. [rheatral, Fr. theatrals, 
Latin 4 Belonging to a theatre. 


= [RE. /. [: „French; thearrum, 
tin 
1. A pac in which ſhews are exhibited ; 
a playhouſe. Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 
2. A place riſing by ſteps like a theatre. ' 
; ilton, Dryden. 
THEA'TRICK. 4. [ theetrum, Latin. ] 
THEA'TRICAL, 5 Scenick ; ſulting a 


theatre; pertaining to a theatre, 
Decay of Picty. Pepe. 

THEA'TRICALLY. ad. ¶ from theatrical. | 

In a manner — the ſtage. Swift, 
THEE, the oblique ſingular of the. Conley. 
THEFT, .. [from h. 

1. The act of ſtealing. Convel, 

g 3 


THE 


2. The thing ſtolen. Exodus. 
THEIR, 22 ora, of them, Saxon. 

Lo j the pronoun poſſeſſive from 

1 . Dryden, 

2. Theirs is uſed when anything comes be- 

tween the poſſeſſive and ſuloſtantive. 


THEM, the eblique of they. 
THEME. ſ. ſrheme, French; Siua.] 
1. A ſubject on which one ſpeaks or writes. 
Shakeſpeare. Roſcommin. 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on 
any topick. 
The original word whence others are 
derived, | Watts. 
THEMSE/LVES. / [See Tazy and Sz T.] 
1. Theſe very perſons. Heoker . 
2. The oblique caſe of tic and ſelves. 
1 " Locke. 
THEN. ad. [rtan, Gothick ; San, Saxon; 
dan, Dutch. 
1. At that time. Clarendon. 
2. Afterward; immedi:tely afterward ; 
ſoon afterwards. Bacer. 


3. In that caſe 5 in conſequence, Dryder.. 
4. Therefore ; for this reaſon. ilten.. 
5. At another time: as, now and then, at 
one time and other. Milton. 
6. I hat time. Milton. 
THENCE. 1 | 
1. From that place. . Milton, 
2. From that time. Taiah. 


3. For that reaſon, Milton. 
THE'/NCEFORTH. ad. [thence and forth. ] 
From that time. Spenſer. Milten. 
THENCEFORWARD. ad {thence and 
forward.) On from that time. 
THE'OCRACY. f. {theocratie, Fr. Sich 
and x. Government immediately ſu- 
perintended by God, Burnet. 
THEOCRA/TICAL. 4. [theocratique, Fr. 
from theocracy.] Relating to a govern- 
ment adminiſtered by God. Burret . 
THEO DOLITE. /. A mathematical inſtru- 
ment for taking beights and diſtances 
THEOGONY. /. Fuat; The gene- 
ration of the gods. 
THEOLO'GIAN. /. [theologur, Latin] A 
divine; a profeſſor of divinity. Milron. 
THEQLO'GICAL. 3. | theolegia, Latin.} 
Relating to the ſcicnce of divinity. Swife. 
THEOLO'GICALLY.. ed. {from theelegi- 
cal.) According to the principles of theo- 


Ic * 

THEOLOGIST. . [rhrologns, Latin. ] A 

THEO LOGUE. bi divine; one ſtudious in 
the ſcience of divinity. Bacon, Dryden. 

THE'OLOGY. /. [ebeologie, Fr. Sronoyin. ] 
Divinity. Hayward. Tillotſon. 

n . He who fights againſt 
tae 8. 

THESMACHY. 4 [2{/@- and waxi.] 
The bght againſt the gods by the 1 


THE | 


1 — [tiorba, Italizn.] A large 
ute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by 


the Italians, Bailey. 
THE“ OREM. JF. IS. Na.] A poſition laid 
down as an acknowledged truth. 
Hooker. Graunt, 
THEOREMA'TICAL. a. [from theo- 
THEOREMA!TICK. rem. ] Com- 
THEORE'MICK. priſed in the- 
orems; conſiſting in theorems. Grew, 
THEORETICAL. [theoretique, Fr. 
THEORE'TICK.: — ] 
THEO'RICAL. 4.) ſcheorique, Fr. 
THEO RICK. * from Stgla.] 


Speculative; depending on theory or ſpecu- 
lation; terminating in theory or ſpecula- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. Boyle. Burnet. 

THEORE'TICALLY. a. [from theoretick. ] 
Speculatively ; not practically. 

THEO'RICK. , (from the adjeftive.] A 
ſpeculatiſt ; one who knows only ſpecula- 
tion ; not practice. Shahteſpeare, 

THEO*RICALLY, 2. [ſrom theorick. } Spe- 
culatively ; not practically. 

THE'ORIST, g. from theory. ] A _ſpecula+ 

tiſt ; one tiven to ſpeculation. - Addiſon. 

THE'ORY.,ſ. [theorie, Fr. Dewglz.} Spe- 

culatidn; not practice; ſchemez plan or 
ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only in the mind. 

Hooker. Bacon Sauth. 

THERAPE'UTICK. . ¶ Srgamwiines, ] Cu- 
rative; teaching or endeavouring the cure 
of diſeaſes, Watts, 


THERE. ad. {[thar, Gothick; Ban Sax. 
daer, Dutch. ] | 
1. In that place. Pope. 


3- An exclamation direQing ſomething at 
D 


a diſtance, + N 
THE'REABOUT. 7 ad. [there and about; 
THE'REABOUTS. tberen bout is there- 


. ſoreleſs proper. ] 
1. Near that place. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, 
. or ſtate, Davies. Suckling. Newton. 
3- Concerning that matter. Luke. 
THEREA'FTER. ad. [there and after.] Ac- 
cording to that z accordingly.  Peacham, 
THEREA'T. a. {there and at.] 
1. At that; on that account, Moder. 
2. At that place, Matt heco. 


THEREBY”. ad. {there-and by.] By that; 


by means of that. Herbert. 
THEREFORE. ad, [there and for.] 
1. For that; for this; for this reaſon ; 
in conſequence. ' * | Lucas, Weſt. 
2. In return for this; in recompenſe for 
b this or for that, Matthew. 
THEREFROM. ad. [there and from.] From 
that; from this. : 
THERETN. ad. [there and in.] In that; 
in this. | Bacon. 
THEREINTO/, ad. [there and into.] Into 
that ; into this, Luke, Bacon, 
Vos, I 


TH I 


THEREOF. ad. {there and f.] Of that; 
of this, Hooker, Swift. 
THEREON ad. [there and on. } On that. 


Mark Woodsvard. 
THEREO'UT, ad. [there and out.] Out of 


that. ſer. 
THERETO. ad. | there 8 or 
THEREUNT O. wnto. | To that, 


H: cher. Tillo:ſen, 
THEREUPON, od. [there and upon. ] 
1. Upon that; in conſequence of that. 
 Hocker, Shakeſp. Davie, Locke, Swift. 


2, Immediately. 
THEREUNDER, ad. [there and under. 
a Kealeigb. 


Under that. 
THEREWITH, ad. [there and with.] 


1. With that, Hooker, Davies, 
2. Immediately. 


THEREWITHA'L. ad. [there and wwithal.] 


1. Over and above, Daniel, 
a. At the ſame time. Shakeſpeare, 

. With that. Spen er, 
THERTACAL. 2. [Ingaxs Medicinal; 
phyſical. acon, 
THERMOMETER. /. [thermometre, Fr. 


Izgadg and Argen] An inſtrument for 
meaſuring the heat of the air, or of any 
matter. ; Breton. 
THERMOMF'TRICAL. 2. [from therme- 
meter, ] Relating to the meaſure of heat. 


| Cheyne. 
THE'R MOSCOPE, ſ. [rthermoſcope, Fr. 
Suga; and oxewiv, | An inftrument by 
which the degrees of heat are diſcovered. 
2 * e. Arbutbnot. 
H . pronoun. The ural this. 
1, Oppoſed to thoſe. : Dryden, 
2, Theſe relates to the ns or things 


laſt mentioned; and zLoſe to the firſt. 
Woodward. 
THE'SIS. /. [theſe, Fr. Sire] A poſition ; 
ſomething laid down affirmatively or ne- 
gatively, Prior, 
THESMOTHETE, ſ. [OH, A 
| lawgiver, 
THE*URGY. ſ. [S. Sa.] The power of 
doing ſupernatural things by lawful means, 
as by prayer to Cos. i 
THEW. , [Sep, Saxon. 
1. Quality; manners. Spenſer. 
2. — Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify drawn, 
or bulk. - ' 805 
THE“ WED. 2. \ſrom thero.] Educated ; 
ha bituated) | _ Spenſer. 
THEY. {. Ia the oblique caſe them, the 
plural of be or He. [Si, Son.) 
I. The men; the women; the pgrſons- 
| * * Shakeſpeare, Benz Fobnſon, 
2. Thoſe men j thoſe women: oppoſed to 
ſome others. | Prior. 
THICK. . {S:cc*, Saxon; dick, Dutch, ] 
1 Not thin. ; n 
2+ Denſe; not rare ; groſs; cra's. 
Ralle b. Arbuthret. 
3. Not 


6 H 


— 


= 
——— 


THI 


* Not clear ; not tranſparent z 2 


ulent. 
4. Great in circumſetence; not flender, 
Deuteronomy, 
5 Frequent; in quick ſucceſſion; with 
itile intermiſſion. 
Knolles.\ Wotton. Spelman. Roſcommon. 
6. Cloſe; not divided by. much ſpace ; 


THI 
1. One who takes what belongs to anothers 


John, 
2. An excreſcence in the ſnu of a 9 


TH IEF-CATCHER. * bief & _ 

THIEF-LEADER. 127 & lead, 

THIEF-TAKER. thief & rake. 
One whole buſineſs is to detect thieves. 


crowded, ryden. Addiſon. LEA. > logics 
7. Not eaſily pervious ; = with things To THIEVE. v. n. [from chic 1] To ſteal : 
cloſe to each other, Dryden. to practiſe theft. 
8. Coarſe z not thin. Bacon. THVEVERY. . [from thieve. ] 
9. Without proper intervals of articula- 1. The practice of ſtealing. 
tions Shakeſpeare. er. South. 
THICK. /. [from the adjedtive, ] 2. That which is ſtolen. Shakeſpeare, 
1. The thickeſt part or time when any THIEVISH, @. [from thief, 
ing is thickeſt, * Knolls, 2. Given to 5 gn theft, 
« I m1cx and thin, Whatever is in the — — 
wa Hudibras, 2. Secret; ly. 
THICK. ad. THEVISHLY. ad, ¶ from thieviſs.) Like 
1. Frequently ; faſt, Denham, a thief. 
2. Cloſely. Dryden. Norris, THVEVISHNESS. /. [from thievifs.] Diſ- 
3. Toa great depth, Addiſon, poſition to ſteal ; habit of Realing, 
4. Twicx and threefold, In quick fuc- THIGH. J. [Seoh, Saxony die, Dutch.] 


ceſſion; in great numbers. L . 
To THYCKEN. v. a. {from 2 $4 
1. To make thick. 
2, To make cloſe; to fill up interſtices. 
Mood ward. 


3. To condenſe; to concrete.  Arbuthnet, 


4. To ſtrengthen; to confirm. Shakeſpeare. 
To make frequent. 


To make cloie or numerous. 
To THI'CKEN, V. ns 
1. To grow thick. 
2. To grow denſe or muddy, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. Privy. 
2 To grow cloſe or numerous. Tatler. 
. To grow quick. Addiſon. 
THICKET. ſ. [S:eceru, Saxon. ] A cloſe 
knot or tuft of trees; a cloſe wood. 


Chapman, Releigh, 
THI'CKLY, ad. [from thick, ] Deeply; to 
a great quantity, Boyle, 


THYCENESS. /. [from thick. ] 
2, The ſtate of being thick; denſity. 


1. Quantity of matter interpoſed; ſpace 
taken up by matter interpoſed, Boyle, 


3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome con- 


liderable depth, Bacon. 
4. Conſiſtence; groſlneſs z not rareneſs; 
ſpiſſitude. Bacon. 


5. Imperviouſneſs; cloſeneſs. Addiſon, 
6. Want of ſharpneſs; want of quickneſs. 


THI'CK SCULLED. «. Dull; ſtupid. 


THICKSET. a. {thick and ſer.] Cloſe 
planted. Dryden. Grew. 


THICKSKIN, fe. [thick and ſkin. } A coarſe 


Shakeſpeare, 
AY; lde. 5. Sason; dig, Duich. * 


The thigh includes all between the buttocks 
and the knee. The — bone is the 
longeſt of all the bones in the body. 


Quincy a) The 
THILK, pronoun. [bilc, Savon. T 
ſame. Obſolete, f Spen ſer. 
— — [Sillz, Savon. ] The Mafia « of a 
Mortimer. 
TRILL-HORSE, ſ. [thill and bor 6] The 
THILLER, laſt horſe ; horſe 
that goes between the ſhafts, 
Tuſſer. & 
THUMBLE, ſ. [from thumb bell.] A metal 
cover by which womea ſecure their fingers 
from the needle. Shakeſpeare. heyne. 
THIME, {. [thymus, Latin; bm, — ] 
A fragrant herb from which the bees are 


ſuppoſed to draw honey. Spenſer, 
THIN. a, [Bin, — dunn, Dutch.] 

1. Not thick. Exodus. 

2. Rare; not denſe, Wiſdom. Bacon. 


3. Not cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 


Roſcommon. 
4. Not 1 compa or — 
Mi 
- Not —_ not groſs i in ſubſtance. 
7 Not abounding. Bacon. 
3 not bulky; lean; ſlim ; flen- 
* © L"Eftrange. 
T Alx. ad. Not thickly. Milten. 


To THIN. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 


Arbuthnot. 

2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous, Dryd. 

. To attenuate. Blackmore. 

4 not cloſely, Brown. 


THINE, 
6. d Furs 


T H 1 


_—_— (bein, Gothick ; Sin, 
Dutch ] Belonging or relat- 


THINE. 


2. It is uſed in contempt- 

It is uſed of perſons} in contemor, or 

imes with pity. Shakeſp. Congreve. 

4+ It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once in a ſenſe 
of honour. 


To THINK, v. . preter- 2 [$6n- 
can, Saxon z dencken, Dotch. : 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or 

things; to reaſon ; to cogitate. -. + 

Locke Dryden, 

2. To judge; — 


ne. 

„ not iel. 

3 = intend, £ are. 

9. a1 I I? to ancy, a ur net. 
5. Towels to meditate, Dryden. | 

6. To recolle&; to obſerve.” . 

7 To judge; to conclude, \ Sawoift, 

To conſider ; to doubt. Bentley. 

To THINK. v. a. 


2. To imagine; to image in the mind; to 


conceive. — 
2, To believe; to eſteem, idney, 
3. To Tminx nuch. To gru 


dge, 
| Milton, Tillotſon. 
| + To Tuth x ſcorn, To diſdain. Eſther. 
'NKER. .. [from thimk.] One who 
_ thinks in a certain manner. Locte. 
TH#NKING. /. [from 4bink,] Imagina- 
tion; cogitation ; judgment. 
Shakeſpeare, Addiſcn. 
THINLY: ad. from thin. } | 
2 Not cloſely | erouſly. Dryden. 
2. Not cloſely ; not num 7. 
THI'NNESS, 1. [from _ | 
1. The contrary to thickneſs z exility ; te- 
nuity. | Danne, Newton, 
2. Paucity ; ſcarcity. Dryden. 
3. Raveneſs; not ſpiſſitude. uth, 
THIRD. @. [85u$$a, Saxon. ] The firſt af- 
ter the ſecond. Shakeſpeare, 
THIRD. . {from the adjeQtive. ] 
1. The third part. | | _ 
2. T be fixtieth part of a ſecond, Halder. 
THI'RDBOROUGH. /. [third and borough. ] 
An under conftable. x 
THIRDLY, ad. [from third.] In the third 
place, Bacon. 
To THIRL. v. 3. [ml, Savon. ] To 
pierce ; to perſorate. Ainſworth, 
THIRST. /. [Syppr, Sax. der, Dutch, ] 
1. The pain ſuffered for want of drink; 
want of drink. Denham. Arbuthnet. 
2. Eagerneſs ; vehement deſire. Fairfax. 
3. Draught, Milton, 


Dutch. 


1. e to be thirſty or 
athirſt, Exodus, Milton. 


THO 
2. To have a vehement deſire for any thing. 


Pfau. 


To THIRST. 4 a, To want to drink. Prier. 


THIRSTINE 


88. /. [from 7birf.] The ſtate 
of being 


thirſty. Motton. 


THVRSTY, a. [Fun v, Saxon, ] 


1. Suffering want of drink; pained for 


want of drink. Shakeſpeare. et. Rowe. 
2. Poſſeſſed with eee as, 
bloed thirſty, = 
THIRTEEN, . [Sneo-1ne, Saxon,] Ten 
and three. Bacon. 
THIRTE'ENTH. 2. [from thirteen ; Be- 
oreoSa, Saxon. ] The third after the tenth, 


Graunt, 
THVRTIETH, a. [from rhirty 5, Inte- 


zoba, Saxon.] The tenth thrice told. 


Hale. 
THIRTY, a, [SN, Saxon.) Thrice 
ren, Shakeſpeare, 
THIS, n. [S, Saxon.] 
1. That which is preſent; what is now 
mentioned, Sbaleſ ares 
2, The next future, ene /s. 
3. This is uſed for this time. Dryden, 
4. The laſt paſt. Dryden. 


8 It is oſten oppoſed to that. Pape. 
» When this and that reſpeft a former 
ſentence, this relates to the latter, that to 
the former member. Hooker, 


7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to rhe other. 
D 


ryden, 

THI'STLE, ſ. [S rel, Sax, diefte!, Duich; 
carduus, Latin. ] A prickly weed growing 
in corn fields, Miller, Shakeſpeare, 
THISTLE. . A plant, Her. 
THI'STLY. 3. [from thiftle.} Overgrown 
with thiſtles, Tbomſon. 
THUYTHER. ad. [Strhen, Saxon. ] 
1. To that place: it is oppoſed to bither, 


a Denbam, 
2. To that end; to that point. | 
THPFTHERTO. ad. [thither and te.] To 
that end; ſo far. 
THITHERWARD. ad, [thither and ward. 
Toward that place. Milton, 


THO. ad. [ Bonne, Saxon, ] 
8. Then. Spenſer, 
2. Tho" contracted ſor though. 
To THOLE. v. =, To wait awhile. 
Ainſeoorth, 
THONG, ſ. [Snanx, Shonz, Saxon.] A 
ſtrap or ſtring of leather. Addiſon, Dryden. 
THOR A'CICK. 2. [from thorax, Belong- 
ing to the breaſt. Arbutbnot. 
THO/RAL. 8. [from brut, Latin.] Re- 
lating to the bed. ißt. 
THORN, /. [thaurm, Gothick.] 
1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds, Genefis, 
2, A'prickle growing on the thora buſh. 
Milior. 


Father n. 
Motive , 


THORN. 


3. Any thing troubleſame, 
4. 


THORNV. a. [from thorn.] 


THOROUGHSTI'TCH. ad. [oborengh and 
e. 
THOR es 


— 


| * 


T HO 


THORNBA'CK. .. A ſea-fiſh,. Arbuthnet. 


'THO'RNBUT, . A fort of ſea-fiſh, 


Ainſeoorth, 


1. Full of thorns ; ſpiny; rough;-prickly. 
Rando/pb, Dryden. 
2. Pricking ; vexatiovs., Shakeſpeare. 
3. D fficult ; perplexing. Spenſer, 
THO'ROUGH. prepoſ. {the word threugh 
extended into two ſyllables, ] 
1. By way of making paſſage or penetration. 
2. By means of, SEakeſpeare. 


: THOR OUG H. 4a. 7 K 


2. Paſſing through. Bacon, 


 THOROUGHFARE, . {through and 


fare.] A paſſzge through; a paſſage with- 
out any ſtop or let. _ Shakeſpeare. 


 THO'ROUGHLY, ad [from thorwugh.] 
: Sbateſpear. Dryden. 


Completely ; fully. 
THOROUGHPA'CED. &@. |ihorough and 
pace.] Perſect in what is undertaken; 
complete, Swift, 


'THO'ROUGHSPED. a, [thor2ugh and ſped. ] 


Finiſhed in principles; thoroughpaced, 
FIR Swift. 


 flitch.] Completely; fully. L 
f J. . From che Saxon Bohp, Len 
a village. Gibſon, 


'TROSE. pron, The plural of that. 


| Shakeſpeare, Denham, 
THOU, ſ. [Fu, Saxon; du, Dutch; in the 
oblique caſ-s fingnlar hee, Se, Saxon; in 
the plural ye, ze, Saxon; in the obliqu 
caſes ren] you, Eop, Saxon. | 
1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal, Sbaleſy. 
2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. | 
To TROVU, v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
treat with familiarity, Shakeſpeare. 
-THOUGH. conjunction. [Seah, Sax. tbaub, 
Gothick. ] 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although. 
| Waller. Watts. 
2. A Touch, As if; like as if. 
43+ It is uſed in the end of a ſentence in fa- 
miliar language : however; yet, Dryden, 
THOUGHT, che preterite and part. paß. of 
_ think, Addiſon. 
THOUGHT. /. [from the preterite of to 
think.) * 


1. The operation of the mind; the act of 


thinking, 

2. Idea ; image formed. Milton. 

3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery. Dryden. 

4. Reflection; particular conſideration. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

$: Conception; preconceived notion. Milt. 


Opinion; judzment. J, Dryd, Pepe. 


THR 
-7: Meditation; —— 


H Roſcommow. 
8. Deſign; purpoſe, eremiab. 
9. Silent contemplation. Sbaleſpeare. 
10. Solicitude; care; concern, Milton. 

11. Expectation. | Sbaleſpeare. 
12. A ſmall degree; a ſmall quantity. 
| Swift. 


4. Anxious ; ſolicitous. Prior, 

THO'UGHTFULLY. ad. {from thougbt- 
ful.] With thought or confideration ; with 

ſolicitude. f 5 


THOUGHTFULNESS. f, [from thought- 


ful. | 

1. Deep meditation. 

2. Anxiety; ſolicitude. 
THO'UGHTLESS. a. {from th be.] 

1. Airy; gay; diſſipated. 

2. Negligent ; carcleſs. — 

3. Stupid; dull. D 


THOUGHTLESSLY. ad. {from 22.1 


Without thought ; careleſſy; _—_ < 
Arth. 


THO'UGHTLSSNESS. /. [from thoughr- 
leſs. ] Want of thought; abſence of thought. 
THO/UGHTSICK. a. {[thought. and fel. j 
Uneaſy with reflection. Shakeſpeare. 
THO'USAND. 2. or ſ. [Surend, Saxon; 
duyſend, Dutch. } 
1. The number of ten hundred. 
2, Proverbially, a great number. $ = 
THO*'USANDTH. . {from * he 
hundredth ten times told ; the ordinal of a 
thouſand. | Dryden. Swift. 
THOWL. ſ. A piece of timber by which 
oars are kept in their places when a-row- 


ing. Ainſcuorib. 
THRALL. ſ. [ö nel, Saxon.] 
5 A ſlave; one who is in the power of 


another. Shakeſpeare. Davies. Milton, 
2. Bondage ; ſtate of ſlavery or confine- 
ment, Hudibras, 


To THRALL. v. 4. To enſlave; to bring 
into the power of another | 
Shak: ſpeare. Donne. 


THRALDOM. ſ. {from throll.} Slavery ; 
tervitude, 2 Sidney. Sandys. 


THRA*PPLE. . The windpipe ot any ani- 
mal. | 
To THRASH, v. 2. [Fanrcan, Saxon 
derſcben, Dutch. 
1. To beat corn to free it — chaff. 
3 7 Shakeſpeare. Ray. 
2. To beat; to drub, Shakeſpeare. 
To THRASH, v. . To labour z to _ 


tyden, 
THRA'SH- 


THR 


"THRA'SHER. ſ. [from thraſh.] One who 
thraſhes corn. | ©. Locke. 
THRA'SHING-FLOOR, . An area on 
which corn is beaten. Dryden, 
NT a. [from Thraſo, a boaſt- 
er MH old comedy.] Boattful ; bragging. 


THRAVE. . nar, Saxon. ] Yoga 
1. A hands ford Our of uſe. 
2. The number of two dozen. - . 
THREAD. ſ. [IS æd, Sax. draed, Dutch. ] 
1, A ſmall line; a ſmall twift. 
. Boyle. South, 
2. Any thing continued in a courſe ; uni- 
form tenour. 
To THREAD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To paſs through with a thread, Sharp, 
2. 'To paſs through; to pierce through. 
; . | Shakeſpeare. 
THRE'ADBARE. 4. [thread and bare. ] 
1. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked 
threads, Spenſer, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Worn om; trite. Swift, Child. 
THRE'ADEN,. 3. {from thread. } Made 
of thread. Shakeſpeare. 
To THREAP. v. a. A country word de- 
noting to argue much or contend. Ainſe, 
THREAT. ſ. [from the ve:b.] Menace 
denunciation of ill. 4 
To THREAT. v. a, [Sheaxun, 
To THRE “ATEN. Sxon.] 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. Milton. 
2. To menace ; to terrify or attempt to 


e. 


terriſy. Milton. * 
To menace by action. Dry | 


THREATENER. [from threaten, } Me- 
nacer z one that threatens. 
1 * Milton. 


$ 

THRE/ATENINGLY. ad. {from threaten, ] 

With menace; in a threatening manner. 
Shakeſpeare. 
THRE'ATFUL, @. [threat and full. } Full 
of threats z minacious, R 
THREE. 2. [Sp:e, Saxon 2 ] 
1, Two and one, b. Pope. 
2. Proverbially, 4 ſmall number. Sbateſp. 
THREEFOLD. a, [Sneopealy, Saxon. ] 

Thrice repeated; conſiſting of three. 

: Raleigb. Pope. 
THRE'EPENCE. ſ. [three and pence.] A 
Small ſilver coin valued at thrice 2 
Jſeman. 


THRE'EPENNY, a. [triebolaris, Lat. ] Vul- 
gar; mean. 
THRE'EPILE. ,. [three and pile.) An old 
name for good yelvet. Shakeſpeare, 
THREEPULED. a. Set with a thick pile; 
in another place it ſeems to mean piled one 
on another. Shakeſpeare. 
"THREESCO'RE. 8. [three and ſcore ] Thrice 
twenty; fixty. Shakeſp. Brown. Dryden. 
THRENO'DY. . IN.] A ſong of 
lamentation. 0 


Burnet. Arbuthnot, | 


THR 


THR 
THRE'SHER. /. properly thraſver, 


THRESHOLD. , [Spepcpaty, Saxon. ] 


The ground or ſtep under the door; en- 
trance; gate; door. Shakeſpeare, Dryden 


"THREW, preterite of throw. Pope. 
THRICE. ad. [from three. ] 
1. Three times, Spenſer. 
2. A word of amplification. | 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


To THRID. v. 2. ſthis is corrupted from 
thread. ] To ſlide through a narrow paſ- 
ſage. | Pope, 

THRIFT, g. [from tbrive.] 

1. Profit; gain; riches gotten, 
| Sidney. Shake 
2. Parſimony; frugality ; good huſbandry. 
eb. D 
A plant. Miller. 
THRUFTILY, ad. [from thrifty.] Fru- 
pally; parſimoniouſly. Sevi 
FTINESS. J. [from thrifty. ] Fru- 
gelity; huſbandry, Spenſer. Wotton, 


- THRI'FTLESS. 4. [from thrift. Proſuſe 


extravagant, Spenſer, 
THRUYFTY. a, [from thrift] * 
1. Frugal; ſparing ; 7 proſuſe. 
bakeſpeare. Swiſts 
2. Well huſbanded. Pr 5 


Shakeſ; are. 
To THRILL. v. a. [Synlian, S. x0. To 


pierce ;z to bore; to penetrate, 
Spenſer, Milton. 
To THRILL, v. n, 


1, To have the quality of piercing, 
Spenſer, 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ſound. | Spenſer, 
3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
To THRIVE, . n, pret. throve, thrived. 
part. thriven, To proſper; to grow rich; 
to advance in any thing deſired. 
Sidney. Watts. 
THRI'VER. f. [from thrive.] One that 
proſpers; one that grows rich. Hayward. 
THRIVINGLY, ad. {from thriving.) Ia 
a proſperous way. 
THROAT. . (Snore, Saxon. } 
1. The forepart of the neck. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The main road of any place. 7bomon. 
| 3: To cut the TuRoaAT, To murder; to 
ill by violence. L' Eftrange. 
THRO'ATPIPE. /. [throat and pipe. } T 
weaſon ; the windpipe. 
THRO'ATWORT. /. [throat and wort. ] 
A plant. 
To THROB. v. . 
1. To heave; to beat; to riſe as the breaſt. 
Addiſen. Smith, 
2. To beat; to palpitate. Wiſeman. 
THROB. /. [from the verb.] Heave ; beat; 
| troke ot palpitation. Addiſon. 
THROE, 


1 
\ 
p 
' 
! 


THR 


THROE. ſ. {from $nop:an, to-fuffer; Senon. | 
I, Naa of travail ; the - anguiſh of 


bringing childien. Milton. Dryden. Ragers. 
2. Any extreme gn. the final and mor- 


tal ſtrugtzle. 8 | 
To THROE. », 6. [ſrom 22 To 


in agonies. | Shakeſpe 

THRONE. ſ. [thronus, Latin; 9g1@-, ] 
1. A royal ſeat ; the ſeat of a king. 

ve. Milton. Dryden. 

2. The ſeat of a biſhop. Ayliffe. 

To THRONE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 

-ehtbrone z to ſet on a royal ſeat. 
' Shakeſpeare, Milton, Pope. 


THRONG. /. IS anz, Saxon.] A croud; 


a multitude preſſing agai 75 each other. 


1 — aller. 

To THRONG. v. . [from the noun. ] To 

croud ; to come in tumultuous multitudes, 

OI RTE - Shakeſpeare. Tarler. 

To THRONG. v 2. To oppteſs or incom- 
mode with crouds or tumults, _ 

| Shakeſpeare. Locle. Milton, 

THRO'STLE. / [Spoptle, Saxon,] The 

thruſh ; a ſmall ſinging bird. 


Shakeſpeare. Walton. 
THRO'TTLE. /. [from threat. ] The wind- 
: pipe. Brown, 


To THRO'TTLE. wv. 4. [from the noun, ] 
To choak; to ſutfocate; to kill by ſtopping 

the breath. Dryden. Swift, 
THROVE, the preterite of thrive, Locke. 


THROUGH. prep. [Suph, Savon; deer, 


Dutch. ] f 
1. From end to end of. Dryden. 
Dryden. Newton, 


2, Noting paſſage, 

3. By tranſmiſſion, Temple. Cheyne. 
4+ By means of. Eccluſ. Whirgift. Prior. 
THROUGH. ad... | 
1. From one end or fide to the other. 

Bacon. Oldbam. 

2. Tothe end of any thing. Fauth. 

THRO"UCHERED. a. [:brough and bred.] 
Completely educated ; completely taught. 


| Grew, 
THROUGHLIGHTED. a. L. 


b and 

habe.) Lighted on both fides, otton. 
THRO'UGHLY,. ad. [from through. ] 

1. Completely; fully; entirely z wholly. 

| Spenſer. Tillotſon. 

2. Without reſerve; fincerely. Tilloſor. 
THROUGHO'UT. prep. [through and cut. ] 
| Quite through ;' in every part or, 
THROUGHO OUT. ad. Every where; in 
every part. Dryden 
THROUCHPA'CED. a. [through and pace. ] 

Perfect; complete. More, 
To THROW. v. . prefer. threw. part. 

paſſive thrown, [Spapan, Saxon,]J 

1. To fling; to caſt; to ſend to a diſtant 

place by any projectile force. Knolls; 


— 
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2. To toſa; ta put with violence or 
2. 4 3 ta put 4 ence 


tumult. | .. Berkley. 
3. To lay carelefly, or in haſte. Clarendon. 
4+ To venture at dice. , Shakeſpeare» 
. To caſt ; to ſtrip off. Shakeſpeare. 
- To emit in avy manner. 
| | ſon. Watts, 
7. To ſpread in haſte. Peer. 
8. LL, age in wreſtling. South, 
9. To drive; to ſend by force, . 
OE ART Dryden. Addifon, 
io. To make to act at e r 
* .. 
11, To repoſe... F Taylor. 
12. To change by any kind of violence. 
13 To turn. n 
14% % Tua away, To Joſe ; to ſpend 
In vain, 


| Otway. Denbam. 
15. To Tux ow away. To rejert, Tayhr. 
16. To Tyzow by. To rejet; to lay 


ahde as of no uſe. Ben. Jobnſen. Locke. 
17. To Tusow down. To ſubvert; to 
overturn. Addi 


18. To Tun o.] of. To expel. Arbuthnet, 
19. To Tuxow of. To Ttejeft; to re- 


nounce. Dryden. Spratt. 
20. To Tuxow out, To exert; to bring 
forth into act. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
21..To Tnkow out, To diſtance; to 
leave behind, | Aliſan. 
22, To Txzow cut. To eject; to expel, 
23. Je Tnurxow out, To reject; to ex- 
clude. | | Swift, 
24+ To Tuxow wp. To refign angrily. 

' der. 


26. To Thxow up. To emit; to eject; 


to bring up, * - Ardutbuet. 
Ta THROW, v. . KA | 

1. To perform the act of caſting, 

2. To caſt dice. ; 

3. To Tuxow about, To caſt about; wo 


try expedients | Spenſer. 

THROW. J. from the verb.] * 
1. A caſt; act of caſting or cs. 
iſon. 


2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which 
the dice fall when they are caſt. 

* Shake peare, Seuth, Bentley, 
3+ The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 


: Shakeſpeare, Addifen. 
4. Stroke 3. blow. 1 8 ſer. 
| by Effort; violent ſally. 2 

» The agony of childbirth : in this ſenſe 
it is Written throe. Seuth, Dryden. 
THROWER. . [from throw, } One that 
throws - Shakeſpeare. 
THRUM. .. [thra:zm, Iſlandick.] 
1. The ends of weavers threads. 
2. Any coarſe yarn. 


c 


THU 
To THRUM. . a. To grate - play 


coarſly, - 
1. A ſ ] ſinging bird, Carew. 0 
=» Small, round, ſuperficial ulcerations, 
which appear firſt in the mouth; but as 
they proceed from the obſtruction of the 
emiſſaries of the ſaliva, by the lentor and 
viſcoſity of the humour, they may affect 
every part of the alimentary duct except the 
thick guts: the nearer they approach to a 
white colour the leſs dangerous. Arbuthnee, 
To THRUST. v. a. [trufito, Latin. ] 
1. To puſh any thing into matter, or be- 
tween hodies, Revelations. 
2+ To puſh; to remove with violence; to 


drive. S . Shake Dryden, 
3+ To tab. * 3 
4. To compreſs, 


8 To impel; to urge. 
- To obtrude ; to intrude. Shakeſp. he: 
To THRUST. VU, . 
1. To make a hoſtile puſh. | 
2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any 
place by violence. | Dryden. 
3. To intrude. | Rowe, 
4. To puſh forwardz to come violently ; 
to throng. a 
THRUST, /. [from the verb. 


I, Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 
. en. 


2. Aſſault; attack. | e. 
THRU'STER. /.: from traf.] He that 
_ thruſts, Gay. 
To THRYFA'LLOW. v. a. [thrice and 
fall.] To give the third plowing in ſum- 
mer. Tufler, 
THUMB. ſ. [Suma, Saxon,] The t 
ſtrong finger anſwering to the other four. 

. Broome. 

THU MB BAND. ſ. [thumb and band.} A 

twiſt. of any materials made thick as a 

man's thumb. Mortimer, 

To THUMB, v. =. To handle aukwardly. 

THU'MBSTAL. ſ. {[rbumb and fall.] A 
thimble. 


THUMP. 1 [tbombo, Italian. ] A hard hea- 
vy dead dull blow with ſomething blunt. 
 Hudibras. Dryden. Tarler. 
To THUMP. v. 4. To beat with dull hea- 
vy blows. Shakeſpeare. 
To THUMP. . n. To fall or ftrike with 
a dull heavy blow. Hudibras. Swift. 
THU'MPER. f. | from thump. ] The perion 
or thing that thumps. 
THUNDER. F. 3 Sunon, Saxon; 
- donder, Dutch, 
1. Thunder 1s a moſt bright flame rifing 
on a ſudden, moving with great violence, 
and with a very rapid velocity, through the 
air, accoiding to any determinstion, and 
. commonly ending with a loud noiſe or 


rathling. & 
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2; Any loud noiſe or tumultuous viotences 
Spenſer. Rowe, 


To THU'NDER: v. n. [from the noun. 
make thunder. Shake . Sidney . P o 
THUNDER. v. 84. Ip by 
1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 


THUNDERBOLT. /. . 
1. Lightening ; the arrows of heaven. . 
King Charles. Denham. 
2. Fulmination z denunciation properly ec- 
eleſiaſtical. Hatezvill; 
THU'NDERCLAP. ſ. [thunder and clap. ] 
Exploſion of thunder. Spenſer, D 
THU*NDERER. /. [from thunder.} The 
power that thunders. Waller. 
THU”"NDEROUS. a. [from thunder.} Pro- 
ducing thunder, ilton. 
THUNDERSHOWER, . [thunder and 
ſhower. ] A rain accompanied with thunder, 
Stilling fleet. 
THUNDERSTONE. . A ſtone fabulouſly 
ſuppoſed to be emitted by thunder; thun- 
derbolt. Shak + 
To THU'NDERSTRIKE, . . [ under 
and frile.] To blaſt or hurt with lighten- 
Si . Addiſon. 


ing. 
THU'RIFEROUS, a, [thburifer, Lat.] Bear- 
[thuris and facio, 


ing frankincenſe. 
THURIFICA'TION, Fl 

uming with incenſe ; 

incenſe. Stilling fleet. 


Latin. ] The act of 
the act of burning 
THURS DAV. ſ. [thorſgday, Daniſh. Thor 
was the ſon of Odin, yet in ſome of the 
northern parts they worſhipped the ſupreme 
deity under his name. Scilling fleet. ] The 
fiſth day of the week. 
THUS. ad. Fur, Saxon, ] 
1. In this manner; in this wiſe. 
Hooker. Hale, Dryden, 
2. To this degree; to this quantity. 
Bacon, Tillotſon. Wake. 
To THWACK. v. a. [Saccian, Saxon. ] To 
ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy; to 
threſh; to bang. Shakeſpeare, Arbuthnei, 
THWACK. ſ. [from the verb.] A heavy 
hard blow, Hudibras. Addiſon. 
THWART, 2. [Spyn, Saxon; dars, 
Dutch. } 
1. Tranſyerſe; croſs to fomething elſe. 
Milton. 
2. Perverſe ; inconvenient ; miſchievous. 
To THWART. v. a. 
1. To crols;z to lie or come croſs any 
thing. Milton. Thomſen, 
2. To croſs; to oppoſe; to traverte. 
I bateſpeare. South. Addiſon. Pope. 
To THWART. v. n. 19 be G_—_— 
fo 


THWA'RTINGLY. ad. [from' thwarting. ! 
Oppolirely ; with oppulitiva, 


THY, 
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THY. pronevn. chen, Saxon. ] Of thee ; be- 
longing (o 24 Coley, Milton. 
THYSE'LF. pronoun reciprocal. [thy and ſelf. ] 
1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique 
caſes, or following the verb, Shakeſpeare, 
2. In poeticalor ſolemn language it is ſume- 
times uſed in the nominative. Dryden. 
THYINE «wood. ſ. A precious wood. 
- , 915 ay 
THYME, ſ. [t Fr. thymus, Lal. I A 
plant. þ Lene, Miller. 
TI'AR. 7 /. ſtiara, Latin. ] A dreſs for 
TIARA, t the 9 wg rn - 
lon. . . 
To TICE. v. @. [from entice. }] To Falk ot 
to allure, Herbert, 
TICK. /. 
1. Score 3 truſt. Hudibrat. Locke, 
2. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. Shakeſpeare. 
Drag caſe which holds the feathers of a 


To TICK. v. . [from the noun, ] 
1. To run on ſcore. aA JN, 
2. To trnſt; to ſcore, Arbutbnet. 


TI'CKEN. 7 { The ſame with tick. A 
TYCKING, S fort of ſtrong linen for bed- 
ding. Bai 


TICKET. ,. [etiquet, French.] A token of 
any right or debt vpon the delivery of 
which admiſſion is granted, or a claim ac- 
knowledged. Spenſer. Collier. 

To TFCEKLE. . . [ricillo, Latin. } 

1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 
light touches. Pacon. Dryden. 
2. To pleaſe by light gratifications. 
Sidney Dryden. Loc le. 
To TI'CKLE. v. n. Io feel titillation. 


Spenſer . 
TICKLE. a. Tottering; unfixed 4 unſtable, 
Spenſer. . 


TVFCKLISH, 2. [from tickle. ] 
1. Senſible to titillation; eafily tickled. 
Bacon, 
2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. J/oodao. 
3. Difficult; nice Swift. 
TICKLISHNESS. /. [from tickifo.) The 
ſtare of being tickliſh. 
TVCTACK. |. [trifac, French.] A game 
at tables. Bailey. 
TID @. ſrytve n, Sax ] Tender; ſoft; nice. 
To TVDDER., 5 v. 4. [from tid.] To uſe 
To Tl'DDLE. tenderly; to fondle. 
TIDE. ſ. {cyt Saxon; jd, Dutch and If- 
landick.] | 
1. Time; ſeaſon; while. Spenſer. J/ton. 
2. Alternate ebb and fluw of the ſes. 
That motion of the water called tides is a 
riſing and falling of the ſea: the cauſe of 
this is the attraction of the Moon, where- 
by the part of the water in the great ocean 
which is neareſt the Moon, being moſt 
ſtrongly attroQed, is reiſed higher than the 
reſt ; and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt 


TIG 


attraded, is alſo higher than the reſt; and 
theſe two oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of 
the water in the great ocean following the 
motion of th: Moon from eaſt to weſt, and 
' Nrikiag againſt the large coaſts of the con- 
tinents, from thence rebounds back again, 
and ſo makes floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas 
and rivers, Locke. 
3. A od. 0 8 Bacon. 
4. Stream; courſe. Shakeſp. Milt. Philips. 
To TiDE. v. a. {from — To drive 
with the ſtream, Dryden. 
To TIDE. wv. . To pour a flood; to be agi 
tated by the tide. Philips. 
TVDEGATE. ſ. [tide and gate.] A gate 
- through which the tide paſſes into a baſon. 
TI'DESMAN. ſ. [tide and man.] A tide- 
waiter or cuſtomhouſe officer, who watches 
on board of merchantſhips till the duty of 
goods be paid. Bailey. 
TVYOEWAITER. ſ. [tide and wait.] An 
officer who watches the landing of goods 
at the cuſtomhouſe. Swift, 
T1'DILY. ad. ¶ from tidy.] Neatly ; readily. 
TIDINESS. /. [from tidy.] ' Neatneſs ; 
readineſs. 
TIDINGS.. ſ. [ridan, Saxon, to happen. ] 
News; an account of ſomething that has 


bappened. 5 » Milton. Rogers. 
TVDY. a. [tidt, 42 ll ** | 

1. Seaſonable. 7 
2. Neat; ready. ay. 


To TIE. v, 8. —_ £13an, Saxon, ] 
1. To bind; to faſten with a knot. Knolles, 
2. To knit ; to complicate. Burnet. 
3. To hold; to faſten. Fairfax. 
4. To hinder ; to obſtruct. Shak, Waller, 
5. ho Yang conſtrain; to reſtrain; 
to confine, H. . Stilling fleet. Autterbury. 

TIE. 0 [ from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faſtening. N 
2. Bond; obligation. Bacon. Waller. 

TIER. ſ. {tiere, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch. A 
row; a rank. ; Knolles. 

TIERCE, ſ. [tiers, tiercier, French.] A 
velTel holding the third part of a pipe. 

Een. Jobs „ 

TIERCET. ſ. Iſrom tiers, Fr.] A triplet; 
three lines. 

TIFF. /. FI 
1. Liquor; drink Philips. 
2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſullenneſs; a pet. 

To TIFF. v. 2. To be ina pet; to quar- 
rel, | FRE aur 

TI'FFANY. /. [tiffer, to dreſs up, old Pr.] 
Very thin ſilk. B p 

TIGE. ſ. [In architefture.] The ſhaft of a 
column from the aſtragal to the wag wel 

Raitey. 

TVGER. ſ. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.} A 

fierce beaſt of the leouine kind, 
Shakeſpeare. Peacham. 

TICHT. 2. [Acht, Dutch. Wk 

| 1. Teaſe 


Til 


1. i not looſe. Noxon. Swift. 
— _— m fluttering! rags; leſs than 


Sai 
To TEOHTEN, 9. E bg To 
ten; to make clog 
TIYGHTER: ſe — A ribband 


by - frag. a wh h women — their 
TIV'GHTLY. ad [from m right ] 
2. Cloſely ; not 3 


- Neatly; not id] Dryden. 
'GHTN 8. |. 70 right] —_— 
not looſeneſs. Weeogwagr 


by from f "The female of 
Taps. 4 e. 


11 I ſts Dutch Dutch.] 


ay 3.1 It is in Shake — 2 — «ie of 5g pion 
zle; yah 5 t in 

— of bake my vet cover houſes. 

:- © Milton. Maron. 

Er TUE. v. 4. [from the noun] 

1. To cover with tiles. Baton. Scpiſt. 
4. To cover as tiles. Donne. 
TL ER. ſ. ſtuilier, Fr., from tile.] One 

whoſe trade 10 fe covet houſes with tiles, 


. oo» £ with 


Bacon 
— . [from fle.] The roof covered 
tiles. . a. 


Luke, 


TILL, prep. fu Seron . ] To the time of, 


Cow!ey, 
Tit now. To the preſent time. Milton. 
-T1LL then. To that tima. Milton. | 
TILL. com uncꝭ ion. f 
1. To the time. 133 5277 
2. To che that. * 
To TILL. v. al frylum, Sax. 42 4 ] 
To cultivate; to fufband; commonly uſed 


. ofthe huſb of the plough- ” ton, 
TILLABLE. 4. from ell] Arablej'fit for 
the plough, © Catow. 
TVLLAGE. . {from till.) Huſbandry z the 

act or RW Rang or cu ure. 
Bacon. | award: 

TYLLER. , loom IL] * 
1. Huſbandman; ploughman. 


111 0 "Cartew. S Prior. 


2. A till; a ſmall drawer, 
＋ PLLYFALLY. 5 
Mirren. 


en. 
4, A word 7 
i meyly when any thing 


ſaid was daes as as trifliog or impertinent. 
Shaheſpeare. 


IMA. FP rin 2nd man. ] Ove who 
TT: an —— ad ] ; Teftr. 
. ax 
* * en covering over head, 
Denham, 


2. The cover of a boat, Sand. Ga. 


A tame at which the comba- 
— 22 againſt ove other with lances on 
horſeback, | re, Knolles, 


"Vot. I, n 


TIM 
4. A thruſt; 

To TIL T. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
t. To cover like a tilt bf a boat, 
2. To carry as if tilts of tournaments, 

| Pbilipt. 


a 3. To point as in tilts, Pbil ps. 


4. [Tillen, Dutch, 1 To turn up fo as to 
ow out, 


Ad liſen 


To TILT, . Ni, 

— "= run in tilts, Mitten 
To fight with fapiers: A 
Sbale iers 
| 4 To ruſh as in combat. Jnr Colliers 
o play unſteadily, Milton, Pope. 
$ To all on one fide. Grews . 

TILTER. 4 [from file.) One who tilts; 
one who fights, .Hudibras. Glanville, 


— Ie [from till. ] Huſbandry ; culture, 
Shakeſpeare 
TILTH. a. [from till. } Atable; ville. 
Milton. 
TYMBER. 4 1 tymbmian, Saxon, t bd. 
1. Wood ft for building. Bacon. M vodtu. 
2. The main trunk of a tree. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materials ironically. P acons 
To TI'MBER. v. . (from the noun.] To 
light on a tree. L'Eftrange. 
To TI'MBER, v. a. To furniſh with beams, 
or timber. 
TV/MBERED. . [from timber ; timbrꝭ, Fr. ] 
Built; formed ; contrived. 
W.tton. Br eu. 
TI'MBERSOW, /. A wot in woot, 


Bacon. 


TYMBREL, . [timbre, Fr.] A kind of 


muſical inftrument played by pulſation. 

Sardy:. Popes 

TIME. /. [rima, Saxon; tym, Eile. 
1. The meaſure of duration, Locke, Grew, 
2. Space of time. Daniel. Miiton. Swift, 
*2 Interval. B icon, 
- Seaſon; proper time. Eccluſ. 
5. A confiderable ſpace of duration; con- 

tinuance; proceſs of time. 

Dryden: Wedward, 
6 Age; particular part o time 


Braun. Dryden. 
7. Paſt time. Shake Fe. 
8. Early time. Bacon. Rogers. 
9. Time conſidered as affording opportu- 


nity - Clarendon, 
10. Particular quality of the preſent. _ 
11. Particular time. Dryden. Addiſcn, 


12. Hour of childbirth, Clarendon, 
13. Repetition of any thing, ot mention 
with reference to repetition. 


ilon, Bentley. Swift. 
14. Muſical meaſure. oy. Swift 


Shakeſpeare. Waller. Denham, 
To TIME. v. 4. 54 the noun, ] 


1, To 


TIN 


1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do 


at a proper time. L'Eftrange. Addiſon. 
2. To regulate as to time, Aller 
3- To meaſure harmonically. Shakeſpeare. 


TI'MEFUL. a. Seaſonable z timely; early. 


TIMELESS. 4. [from time.] . 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper time. 


2, Untimely; immature ; done before the 


proper time. Shakeſpeare. 
TIM Wt. a. {from time.] — 
ſufficiently early. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
TIMELY. ad. [from time.] —1＋ ſoon. 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
TI'MEPLEASER. g. [time and pleaſe.] One 
who complies with prevailing notions 
whatever they be. Shakeſpeare. 
TI'MESERVING, 2. [time and ſerve.] 
Meanly complying with preſent * . ; 
outD. 
TVMID. 3. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fear- 
ful; timorous; wanting courage. Teens 
TIMIDITY, . [timidice, Fr, trom timid.] 
Fearfulneſs ; timorouſneſs ; habitual cow- 
ardice, Brown, 
TVYMOROUS. 4. [timor, Latin] Fearful ; 
fall of fear and ſcruple. Brown, Prior. 
TI'MOROUSLY, ad. [from timorous:] 
Fearful ; with much fear, 
| Shakeſpeare, A. Phillips. 
TI'MOROUSNESS. ſ. [from timorons. ] 
FearfuJneſs. Swift, 
TVMOUS.s. {frog time.] Early; timely. Bac, 
TIN. ſ. Iten, Dutch. ] ; 
1. One of the primitive metals called by 
the chemiſts Jupiter. Woodward. 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To TIN, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with tin, ; le, 
TINCAL. 7. A mineral; what our borax 
is made of, Weeodward. 


To TINCT. v. 4. [tinftus, Lat, teint, Fr.] 


1. To ſtain; to colour; to ſpot ; to dye. 

| Bacon. Boyle, 
'2, To imbue with a taſte, Bacon, 

TINCT. , from the verb.] Colour; ftain; 
ſpot. Shakeſpeare. Thomſon. 

TI'NCTURE. ſ. [teinture, Fr. tinsura, 
from tinctus, Latin. | 


1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 


Witten. Soutb. Dryden. Prior. Pope. 


2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits; 
an infuſion. Boyle, 
Fo TYNCTURE. v. 4. [from the noun. 
x, To imbue or impregnate with ſome co- 
lour or taſte. Blackmore. 
2, To imbue the mind. Atterbury. 
To TIND, v. 4. [ „„ Gothick; ven- 
dan, Saxon, ] To kindle ; to ſet on fire. 
TI'NDER. /. nde, Saxon. ] Any thing 
eminenily in able placed to catch fire, 
| Altterbury, 


£ * feel either pain or pleaſure 


| | J 
4. To 1 


TIPPET. /. 


TIP 


TIT. [tinne, Iflandiek.] 
1. The tooth of a harrow; the ſpike of 4 
fork Mortimer, 


2. Trouble; diftreſs. Spenſer, 


To TINE, V. 4. [tynan, Savon. J 
1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire, 


2. ¶rinan, Saxon, to ſbut.] To ſhut, 
2. To fight, 


To 9 NE. V, . 4 
To TINGE. v. 4. [tingo, Latin.) To im- 


1. To rage; to ſmart. 
pregnate or imbue with a colour or taſte. 


Addiſon. 
TINGENT, a. [tingen:, Latin,] Having the 


power to tinge. Bey lx. 
TINGLASS. ſ. [tin and glaſi.] Biſmuth, 
To TI'NGLE. v. n. [ti „Dutch. © 

1. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of 

Aa ſound, 


Brown. 
2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſa- 


tion of motion. Pope. 
4 a 
ſation of motion. Arbutbnot. 
To TINK. v. s. [tinnio, Latin; tincian, 
Welſh.] To make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 
TI'NKER. ſ. [from tink.] A mender of 
To —_— v. n. [tinter, French; timnis, 
Latin. N 
1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe; to clink. 
iab. Dryden. 
Dryden. 
TYNMAN. ſ. [tin and man.] A manufac- 
turer of tin, or iron tinned over. Prior. 


' TI/NPENNY, ſ. A certain cuſtomary duty 


anciently paid to the tithingmen- Bailey. 
TVYNWORM. ſ. An inſet. - Bailey. 
TINNER. ſ. [from tin; vin, Saxon. ] One 
who works in the tin mines. Bacon. 
TI NSEL. fetincelle, French. ] | 
1. A kind of ſhining cloth. Fairfax. 
2, Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre ; any 

thing ſhewy and of little value. | 
Dryden. Norris. 


To TI/'NSEL. v. a. [fron the noun.} To 


decorate with cheap ornaments; to adorn 
. with luſtre that has no value. 


TINT. /. [teinte, Fr: tinta, Italian. A dye; 


a colour. 
TINY. 2. [tint, tind, 
ſmall 


P 2 
Daniſh.] Little; 
Shateſpeare. Swift. 


| 3 puny- 
TIP, /. [rip, tiplen, Dutch.] Top; end; 


point ; extremity. "Sidney. South. Pope. 
To TIP. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 1 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 

| Milton, Mudibras. Pepe. 

2. To ftrike lightly ; to tap. $wif 

[xepper, Sazon.] Something 

worn about the neck. Bacon. 

To TIPPLE. v.n. To drink luxuriouſ'y ; 

to waſte life over the cup. .. * 

9 
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To TI'PPLE. v. s, To drink in — ber 
excels, * Cleaweland. 
TIPLE. /. [from the verb.] Drink; li- 
qunr. L' Eftrange. 
TI'PPLED. a. {from ripple.) Tiply ; 1 
ryecn, 
TVPPLER. /. [from ripple.] A ſottiſh drun- 
kard, 
TYPSTAFF. f. [rip and faff.]J 
1. De. with me- 
tal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt. Bacon, 
TIPSY. 3. [from tipple.] Drunk, 
e Milton. 
TI PTOE. /. [tip and toe.} The end of the 
toe. Shakeſpeare, Herbert, 


1. Rank; row, 


2. A head-dreſs. Shakeſpeare, — Us 


To TIRE, v. a. [t1nan, Saxon. ] 
: 8 fatigue; to make weary; » har- 


2. It has often ant added to intend the fig- 
nification. Bacon, Tickell, 
3. To dreſs the head. 2 Kings. 

To TIRE. v. . To fail with wearineſs. 

TVREDNESS. /. {from tired.] State of be- 
ing tired; wearineſs. Hakewe!l, 

TI'RESOME. a. {from tire.] Weariſome ; 
fatiguing ; tedious. Addiſon, 

TI'RESOMENESS, /. ang] AR 
or quality of being tireſome. 

TV/REWOMAN. ſ. A woman whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to make dreſſes for the head. Locke. 

TI RINGHOUSE, 7 / [tire and heuſe or 

TIRINGROOM, room. ] The room in 
which players dreſs for the ſtage, | 

Shakeſpeare, Wotton, 

TYRWIT. ſ. A bird, 

"T1S, contraſted for it it. Shakeſpeare. 

TVYSICK. . {corrupted from phtibifick. ] 

onſumption. f 

TI'SICAL. 3. [for pbebiſcal.] Conſump- 
tive. 

TISSUE. f. [rifſue, Fr. dran, to weave, 
Norman Saxon.] Cloth interwoven with 
gold and filver. Dryden, 

To TI'SSUE. v. a. [from the noun,] To 


interweave; to variegate. Wetton. 
TIT. . | 

1. A ſmall horſe; generally in * 

| m. 

2. A woman: in centempt. Dryden, 
Tirerr. 7 bans 2 * bi 

1 . [properly tidbit. ice bit; 

nice food, 2. Arbutbnot. 
TVTHEABLE. 4. I ſrom tithe.] Subject to 

the payment of ti Swift. 
TITHE. ſ. [reoba, Saxon.] 


2, The tenth part; the part affigned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry. Shakeſpeare. 


a. The tenth part of any thing. Sbaleſp. 


TIT 


3. Small part; ſmall portion. Baton. 
To TITHE, v. 4. [teob1an, Saxon. 'I's 
tax; to pay the tenth part, 
Spencer. Deuteronomy, 
To TITHE. ©. n, To pay tithe, Tuer. 
TVTHER, /. [from tithe.] One who ka- 
thers tithes. 
TITHYMAL. /. [tichymalle, Fr. tithymallut, 
Latin.] An . Alinſeoorth. 
TYTHING. / 
1. Tithing is the number or company of 
ten men with their families knit together 
in a ſociety, all of them being bound to the 
king for the peaceable and good behaviour 
of each of their ſociety: of theſe compa- 
nies there was one Chief perſon, who, from 
his office, was called tithingman. Cove. 
2. Tithe; tenth part, due to the prieſt. 
Tuſſer, 
TVTHINGMAN, ſ. [rithing and mn. A 
3 officer. Spenſer. 
To TITILLATE. », . [titillo, Latin.] To 
tickle, Pope. 
TITILLA'TION, ſe [ritillation, French; 
 ritillatio, Latin. ] 
I. The act of tickling, Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being tickled. Arbutbrct. 
3. Any light or petty pleaſure, Glanville. 
TITLARK, . A bird, Walton. 
TITLE. /. [ticulus, Latin.} 
1. A general head compriſing particvlare. 
Hale. 
2. Any appellation of honour. Milken, 
3- A name; an appellation. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ The firſt page of a book, telling its name 


and generally its ſubject. Sevife. 
5. A claim of right, South, 
To TFTLE, v. a, [from the noun.] To 
entitle; to name; to call. Mikcr. 


TVTLELESS, 2. [from title.] Wanting 2 
name or appellation, Shakeſpeare. 

TI'ILEPAGE, /. [tirleand page.] The pay 
containing the title of a book. Dryden. 

TI'TMOVSE, or tir. ſ. ſtize, Dutch.]. A 


ſmall ſpecies of birds, Dryden. 


To TUTTER. v. 3. To laugh with re- 
ſtraint. Pepe. 
1 ſ. [from the verb.] A reſtrainec 
augh. 
TVTTLE. /. II ſuppoſe from tic. ] A ſmall 
icle;z a point; a dot. 
En Clarendon, Milton. South. Swift. 
TVTTLETATTLE. /. Idle talk; pratile ; 


empty gabble. Prior 
To TVITLETATTLE, v. . [from 47 . 
To prate idly. Sidney. 


oF 
TITUBA'TION, /. Cie, Latin.] The 
act of ſtumbling. 
TI'TULAR, 2. {titulaire, Fr.] Nominal z 
having only the title, Bacon. 
TIruLARIT V. . [from titular.] The 
ſtate of being titular. 
TITULAR. 4, [ titulgire, French.] 
612 1. Com 
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1. Conſiſt ing in a title, Barvn. 
2. Relating to a title, . ._ -» Bacon. 
FVTULARY. / {from the 28j.] One that 

has a title or right, Ayliffe. 
TY/VV. 2. [A word expreſſing ſpeed, from 

zantivy, the note of a hunting any 


TO. ad. Iro, Saxon; te, Dutch.) 


1. A particle coming between two verbs, 


and noting the ſecond as the object of the 
firſt. | Smalridpe. 
2. It notes the intention: as, ſhe rais'd a 
war 10 call me back. | Dryden. 
3. After an adjeftive it notes its object: 
as, born to beg. andys. 
4. Noting ſuturity : as, we are ſtill co ſeek. 


q Bentley. 
; To and again. T Backward and for- 
8. To and fro, 


ward, 
TO. prepoſit ion. | 
x. Noting motion forwards ; oppoſed to 
rom, Sidney, Smith, 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. Milton. 
. Noting addreſs or compellation: as, 
| Peres ts you all, | Denbam, 
4. Noting attention or application. 
5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Ra Denbam. 
5. Noting a ſtate or placę whither any one 
goes: as, away to horſe, Shakeſpeare. 
7. Noting oppoſition ; as, foot to foot. 
Dryden. 
$. Noting amount ; as, to the number of 
three hundred. Baton. 

. Noting proportion; noting amount: as, 
hot 'o nine. Hooker. 
20. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 
I1. Noting perception; as, ſharp te the 

ſte, 

2. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation: 
as, oath to the contrary, Shakeſpeare. 
13 In compariſon of; as, no fool te the 

nner. ber. 
14. As far as. Arbuthnot. 
55. After an adjecti ve it notes the object. 


Shak peare. 

16. Noting obligation. den. 
37. Reſpecting. Shabeſptare 
28. Noting conſequence. Dryden. 
9. Towards. Dryden. 
= Noting preſenee. . Swiſs 
21. Noting effect. Wiſeman. Clarendon. 
22. After a yerb to notes the object. Shakeſ. 
23. Noting the degree. Boyle. 


TOAD. [rose, Saxon.] An animal re- 
ſembling a frog; but the frog leaps, the 
toad erawls: the toad is accounted veno- 
mous. Boron. Dryden, 

TO'ADFISH. /. A kind of ſea-filh, 
OA'DFLAX. /. A plant. 
'O'ANSTONE, /. [toad and flone.] A con- 

cretion loppoſeg to be found in the head of 
diol. en. 


T OK 
roa bSTOOL. /. [toad and A plant 
\ like a _ l Not A — 


To TOAST. | V. A. team, Latin.] 
1. To dry or heat at the fire. 


2. To name when a health is drunk, 
oj i $54 „ &&.* * . 
TOAST, /. [from the verb. 
1. Bread dried betore the fire, Bacon, 
2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Shakeſj are. P ope. 
3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is 


often drunk, |, ; .  Mliiſon, 
TO'ASTER. /. [from tf. ] He who 2 


TOBA'CCO. / [from Tobaco or 7. lere in 
America, ] Fil flower of the res, hw 
ſiſts of one leaf. Miller, 

TOBA'CCONIST, /, [from tobacco.} A 
88 * and vender of tobacro. 

TOD. 4. Totte Faar, German.] 7 
1. A buch; a thick ſhrub. Spenſer, 

2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 

pounds. K. Shakeſpeare. 

TOE. /. ſta, Saxon; teen, Dutch,} The 
divided extremities of the fect; the fin- 
gers of the feet, Milton. Prior. 

TOFO RE. ad, [roponan, Saxon. ] Before. 

** a Shakeſpeare. 

TOFT. . [n, law Latin.] A place 

where a meſſuage has ſtood. Cotvel. 

TO'GED. 2. {rogatus, Latin.] Gowned ; 


dreſſed in zowns, | Shakeſpeare. 
TOGE"THER, ad. [rozzSen, Saxon] 
1. In company, | Milton, 
2, Not apart; not in ſeparation, Bacon. 
3. In the ſame place. Davies. 
4+ In the ſame time. Dryden. 
s- Without intermiſſion, Dryden, 
b. In concert. FIT 
7. In continuity. Milton, 
8, Tocg ETER with. In union with. 
Dryden. 


To TolL. v. . [tal'an, Sax. tuylen, Dutch.) 
To labour. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
To TOIL. D. 4, 
1. To labour; to work at. Milton, 
2, To weary ; to ovgrlabour. Shakeſpeare, 
TOIL. /. {from the verb.] | 
1. Labour; fatigue. Milton. 
2. Any net or ſnare woven or meſhed. 
* X | Sbakeſ; re. Knoll:s. 
TOILET. /. [toilette, Fr.] Ad ; table. 
4 . Pope. 
TOIVLSOME., @. [from teil.] Une; 
, weary, un Pope. 
TO'ILSOMENESS. /. {om toi ſome.] Wea- 
riſomeneſs; laboriouſneſs. 95 
TO'KEN. /. [zacn, Saxon; teycten, Dutch. 
Mk Ke Pr 1 
2. A mark. out b. 
3. A memorial of friendſhip; an evidence 
of remembrance, Shakeſpeare, . 


TOM 


To TO'KEN, +. a. [fret the non. To 
e part. pail, of . Nen. 

; . 4 . en- 
0 — relsted. Milton. 
To TOLE. v. 4. To train j te draw by 


. degrees, Locke. 
* 4. [tolerable Fr. tolerabili, 
tin. | 
1. Supportable; that may be endured or 
ſupported. Hooker, Tilbiſon, 
2. ny excellent; hot contemptible ; paſf- 


nb mri 
TO/LERABLENESS, / [from tolerable. 
The ſtate of being tolerable. 
TO'LERABLY. 4. [from tolerable.] 
1. Supportably; in a manner that may be 
endured, | | 
2. Paſſably ; neither well nor ill; moder- 
- ately well; Wiodepard, Addiſon. 
TO'LERANCE, /; 1 Lat.] Power 
enduring. 


of enduring; ac 
To TO'LERATE, v. @. [tolero, Lat. toltrer, 

Fr,] To allow ſo as not to hinder; to 
ſuffer. Hooker. 
TOLERA'TION, ſ. rere, Lat.] Allow- 

ance given to that 
: South, 
TOLL. ſ. Troll, Saxon ; tol, Dutch. 

exciſe of goods. C:4vel. Bacon, 
To TOLL, v. n. [from the noun, ] 

1, To pay toll or tollage. 

2. To take toll or tollage. 

3- To N a yas — he act 
— heſpeare. Stilling fleet. Swift, 
To TOLL. V, a, %% Latin.] 
4 1. To ting a bell. Graunt, 

2. To take away; to vacate ; to annul, 
Ayhfe. 
| 3 To take away. Bacon, 
TO'/LBOOTH, /. [toll and Booth. ] A priſon. 
To TO'LBOOTH. v. a. To impriſon in a 
- tolbooth, Cor bet. 
TO LOG ATHERER. ſ. [to/! and gather.] 

The officer that takes toll. 
TOLSEV. . The ſame with 2-/4297b, 
TOLUTA'TION. / r L.tin.] The 
act of pacing or ambling. Brown. 
TOMB. /. [tomby, tombeau, Fr.] A mo- 

nument in which the dad are incloſed. 

Shakeſpeare. Peatbam. Dryden. Prior. 

To TOMB. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
* bury; to entomb. | Mi. 
TOMBLESS. a. [from tomb.] Wanting a 
tomb; wanting a ſepulchral monument. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
TO'MBOY, /. A mean fellow ; ſometimes 
a wild coarſe girl. Shakeſpeare, 
TOME. /. French; ropes. ] ; 
T. One volume of many, 
2, A book. Hoc ler. 


Tour r. , [See Tir NousE.] A tit- 
Moule ; à imall bird. Spefator, 


Bacon. Hammond, 


i is not approved. | 


TONNAGE. /. [from ton. 


TON 


TON, f C Fr. See To.] A theafire 
or weight. aten. 
TON, 7 In the names of places are deriv- 
TUN. F ed from the Saxton tun, a hedge 

or wall, and this ſeems th be ttom vun, a 
hill, | Gibſon. 


2. Accent; ſound of the voice. Dryden, 
5 A whine ; a mobrnfal cry, Hudibrut. 


A particular or affected ſound In ſpelk- 


8. 
Elaſtici er of extenſion and con- 
len. N A. but biet. 
TONG. ſ. [See Tos ds. ] The catch of a 
buckle, — 
TONGS, /. Trang, Saxon ; tang, Dutch.] 
An inftrument by which hold is taken of 
any thi Dryden. timer. 
TONGUE. J. [tung, Sax. ronght, Dutch. ] 
1. The inſtrument of ſpeech in human be- 
ings, Shakeſpeare. Milton. Dryden, 
2. The organ by which animals lick. 
Mitten. 
* Sba . Milton, 
5. A language. ilten, Muti. 
$. Speech as oppoſed to thoughts, 1 Jobn. 
7. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their lan Ja. 
aiah. 
8. A ſmall point: as, the tongue of a ba- 
lance. 
9. To Fold the Tongun. To be filent, 


Addiſon, 
To TONGUE, v. a. {from the noun.] To 
chide ; to ſcold. Shakeſpeare. 
To TONGUE, v. n. To talk; to prate. 
Shakeſpeare. 
TONGUED. 3. [from tongue.} Having a 
tongue. | Donne. 
TO'NGUELESS. a. {from tongue. ] 
1. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs. 
2. Unnamed; not ſpoken of, Shakeſpeare. 
TO'NGUEPAD. . [ tongue and pad.] A 
great talker. Tatler. 
TONGUETVED. a. [tongue and tie] Hau- 


ing an impediment of ſpeech. 
| & Shakeſpeare, Holder, 
TOS. a. [tenique, French, ] 


1. Being extended; being elaftick, 

Brown, 
2. Relating to tones or ſoupds. 
A cuſtom or 
impoſt due for merchandiſe after a certain 
rate in every ton, C:xvel. Clarendon, 


TO'NSIL. .. C, Lat.] Ten or al- 
monds are two round glands placed on the 
ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, _ 

* 


— ny - — 


b 


TOO 


. which they are covered ; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the 
ſauces, and in it there are leſſer ones which 
diſcharge themſelves, through the great ſi - 
nus, of a mucous and ſlippery matter, for 
the moiſtening and lubricating theſe parts. 


TO'NSURE. E.. He Lat TheSa 27 


*. 2 on. 
od fee Iro, Saxon. ] 4 
1 28 above; . than 
enough. 5 Spratt, Watts. 
2. Likewiſe; alſo, Oldbam, 
TOOK, the — and ſometimes the 
participle paflive of tale. South. Swiſt, 
TOOL. Kerl, cool, Saxon] 
1. Any inſtrument of manual operation. 
Bacon. Addiſon. 
2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the 
command of another. Scvift. 
To TOOT. . . To pry; to peep; to 
ſearch narrowly and lil Spenſer. 
TOOTH. . plural toe, ſros, Saxon 3 
tand, Dutch. | 
1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt 
bones of the i, 1y ; they are formed into 
the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
ſeventh or eighth month aſter birth they 
begin to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear 
the perioſteum and gums, which being ve- 
ry ſenſible create a violent pain : about the 
ſeventh year bf age they are thruſt out by 
new teeth which then begin to ſprout, and 
uf theſe tectb be loft, they never grow 
again; but fome have been obſerved to 
ſhed their teeth twice; ; about the one-and- 
twentieth year the two laſt of the molares 
ſpring up, and they are called dentes ſapi- 
entice. Quincy. 3 Ray. 
2. Taſte; palate. Dryden, 
3: A tine, prong, or blade. Newton, 
4. The prominent part of wheels, 
Moxor. Ray. 
5. TooTH and nail, With one's utmoſt 
violence. L' Eftrange. 
6 Tothe Tx: TH, In open oppoſition. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
7. To caft in the Txx TN. To inſuſt by 
open exprobation. Hooker, 
8. In ſpit: of the TER TH, Notwithſtanding 
any power of i * defence, 
bakeſpeare. LE 
To TOOTH.-wv. 4. — noun. Po 
3. To furniſh with teeth; to indent, 
Grew, Mir timer. 
2. To lock i in each other. Mo xon, 
TOOTHA'CH. . [rooth and ach.] Pain in 
the teeth. Shakeſpeare, Temple, 
TO'OTHDRAWER. /. [tooth and drato.] 
One whoſe butinels is to extract paini vl 
teeth, Cleaveland, Wiſeman. 
TOOTHED, &. ¶ſrom teeth. | Having teeth, 


TOP 
TO/OTHLESS. «. [from we Wanting 
teeth; deprived of teeth, Dryden. Ray. 
TO'OTHPICK. . [tooth — pick. } 
TO'OTHPICKER, [ An inſtrument by 

which the teeth are cleanſed, 
Howel. ** 
TOOTH SOME. 4. [from toetb.] P 
table; pleaſing to the taſte. Carew. 
TO'OTHSOMENESS, /., {from teorbſome; ] 
Pleaſantneſs to the taſte, 


TO'OTHWORT. J. [dentaria, Latin] A 
Miller, 


ant. 
röb. 11 ['0pp, Welſh ; rop, Saxon ; top, 
Dutc 
1. The luden part 94 
bakeſpeare. Cowley, 
2. The ſurface ; the * | 
Bacon. Dryden, 
3- The higheſt place. Locke. _ 
4. The higheſt perſon. Shake 
y The utmoſt degree. 
The higheſt rank. he, 
4 The crown of the head, Shakeſpeare. 
The hair of the crown of the head; 
the forelock. —_— 
9. The head of a plant. atts. 
10. An inverted conoid which children ſet 
to turn on the point, continuing its motion 
with a whip. S 4 
11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjecti ve 
to — > lying on the top, or being at the 


imer. 
To „Top. v. 222 the noun.] 
1. To riſe aloft z to be eminent, 
Derbam, 
2. To predominate. Locke, 
3. To do his beft, Dryden, 
To TOP. v. 4. | 
1. To cover on the top; to tip. | 
. : Aidiſin. 
2. To riſe above. L' Eftrange, 
3. To outgo; to ſurpaſs, 
Shakeſpeare. Collier. 
4+ To CrOPs FEvelin, 
5. To riſe to the top of. Denham. 


6. To perform eminently : as, Le tops bis 
part. 


TO/PFUL, 4. ſtop and fall.] Full to the 


top; full to the brim. 
Shakeſpeare. Watts. Swift, 
TOPGA'LLANT. .. [op and gallant, } 
1. The higheſt ſail. 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated, Bacon, 
TOPHE'AVY. 2. [op and 7 Having 
the upper part too weighty for the lower. 
W 
TO'PKNOT. /. [rep and Anet.] A knot 
worn by women on the top of the head. 
L' Eftrange. 
TO'PMAN. /. [ap 224 man.] The ſawer 
at the * Maxon. 


10 P- 


TOR 


T&PMOST, . Uppermoſt; 1 way ** i 


TOPPROWUD. 4. [top ug ad rn] Fond 0 in 
70880 . 182 d The high ke 
A'IL. ſ. tee an 6 it 0 

fail 0 1 7 A Dry den. 
TOPARCH. J. [- and agxd] Ihe 
ncipal man in a place. Brown, 
PARCHY, 140 [from toparch.] Com- 

| N rope dd diſtri, 


TOPA'Z.., legale Fr. nen, low Lat. 


yellow gem. acon, Sandys. 
To TOPE. v. . [roppen, A ae toper, Fr.] 


To drink hard; to drink to exceſs. Dry 


TO/PER. (rom tope J A drunkard. 
, EOUS, 4. (from tephus, Latin. ] 
z ſtony. Arbutbnot. 


TOPHET. þ . Nan Heb.) Hell; a ſcrip- 
_ tyra] name. » Burnet, 
TO'PICAL. /. [from Tin®-, | 
1. Relating to ſome * 
2. Local; confined to «> xr WM place. 
' . Brown. Hale. 
3. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 
Arbutbnot, 
TO/PICALLY, ad. [from topical.) With 
application to ſome particular 

16558 15 * Pig, French; vun. 
ead; ſomething to Which 

* gs are referred, 

South. Dryden, Swift, 
2. Things as are externally applied to any 
articular part. Wiſeman. 


; © PLESS. 4. [from top. ] aa top. 


TOPO'GRAPHER. J. [ri and An 
One who writes d 1 of particular 


places. 
TOPO'GRAPHY. e N, [ropograp apbie, French; 
v and y ption of parti- 


cular _ Cromwell, 
TO/PPING. «a. [from top.] Fine; noble; 
tallant. Tatler. 
TOPPINGLY. 4. [from topping.] Fine; 
Say; gallant, 
To TO/PPLE. v. . [from top. 
forward ; to tumble down. 
TOPSYTU'RVY. ad. 
© upward, S 
TOR. ſ. Iron. Saxon. 
1. A tower; a turret, 
2. A high pointed rock or hill, 
TORCH. / (ns French ; toreia, Ital, 
intortitium, low Latin,] A wax light big- 
ger than a candle, 


To fall 
hakeſpeare. 
With the — 
er. South. Swift, 


Sidney, Milton, 
TO'RCHBEARER. /. [torch and bear. ] One 
whoſe office js to carry a torch, idney. 


TO'RCHLIGHT, /, [rorch and light. ] Light 
- kindled to ſupply the want of the ſun. 
Bacon. 


TO'RCHER, . lee e. One that 
gives ſight, Shakeſpeare, 


« Brown, : 


Tuſſer. : 


TOR 
TORE. Preterite, and ſometimes participle 
paſſive of tear. Spenſer, 


To TO'RMENT, ſ. [rowrmenter, Freack, 1 
1. To put to pain; to hatraſe with an- 
gviſh ; to excruciate, Shake 
2. To teaze z to vex with importunity. 

To put into great agitation. Milton. 

T R MENT. J. [rourment, French. ] 

1. Any thing that gives pain. Mattbetw. 
2, Pain; miſery; anguiſh. 
3. Penal anguiſh ; torture. 

S 

TORME'NTOR. /. [from — 42 
1. One who torments; 3 one who gives pain. 


t. Milton. South, 
2. One who inflias = 


penal tortures. Saxdys, 
TO'RMENTIL. . ere „Lat. ] Sept- 
foil. A plant. 


he root has been uſed 
for tanning of leather, and accounted the 
beſt aſtringent in the whole vegetable king- 
dom. Miller. 


TORN, part. paſſ. of tear. Exodus, 


TORNADO. J. [rornado, Spaniſh. ] A hur- 
Garth. 


ricane, 

TORPE'DO. /. [Lat.] A fiſt which while 
alive, if touched even with a long tick, 
benumbs the hand that ſo touches it, but 
when dead is eaten ſafely. 

TO/RPENT. 2. [rorpent, Lat.] Benumbed ; 
firuck motionleſs ; not ative, Evelyn. 

TO/RPID. a, 3 Latin,] Numbed 5 
motionleſs ; ſluggiſh ; not active. Nay. 

TO*RPIDNESS. /. {from torpid.] The 

7 ſtate „ tor pid. g * 
ORPITUD E. from t State © 
being —_— ( Sl Derbam. 

T0 RPOR. 7. Latin. ] Dulneſs ; numb- 
neſs. Bacon. 

TORREFA'CTION, 4. [ torr, acio, Latin, } 
The act of drying by the fire. Boyle. 

To TO'RREFY, v. a. [ torrifier, Fr. torrefa- 

cio, Latin.] To dry by the fire. Brown. 

TOR RRENT, /. [ torrent, Fr. torrens, Lat.] 
1. A ſudden ftream raiſed by ſummer 
ſhowers. Sardys. 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultu- 
ous current, Raleigh. Clarenlen, 

TO'RRENT, . [torrens, Latin. ] Rolling 


in a rapid ftream, Milton. 
TO'RRID. 4. [torridus, Latin.] 

1. Parched; dried with heat. Harvey. 

2. Burning; z violently hot. Milton, 


3. It is particularly applied to the regions 
or zone between the tropicks, 

TO'RSEL. / 12 7 
F torſe, Fr. ng in a 
twiſted LM 4 * Maxon. 

TO RSION. . [torfio, Latin.] The aft of 
turning or twiſting, 

TORT. . [tore, Fr. tortum, low Latin, ] 
Miſchief; injury; calamity Fairfax. 

TO'RTILE. 8. [rortilis, Latin.] Twitted ; 
wreathed. 


2 TOR - 


* 
- | "Jr *© 7 . N * 
5 3 — 4 — 
. 


To TOSS, A's fs 


OI EEE oo. 


TOS 

TORTION. ſ. Iliom terms, Latin] Tor- 
mem; pain. 

10 RTIOUS, . {from tert.] Injurious; 
doing wrong. 

TORTIVE. 4. [from tortus, Lat.] 
ed; w 

TO'RTOISE. V. Trortue, French.) * 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell: 
there axe tortoiſes both of land and water. 
2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers 


uſed to throw their naps, by bending 
don and holding their bucklers above their 


wiſt- 
Jprare. 


heads ſo that no darts could hurt them. 


| Dryden. 

TORTUO'SITY. f. [from tirtuous.} 

Wreath ; flexure. - Brown. 

TO'RTUOUS. ſ. {from tortyoſus, Latin. ] 
1. Twiſted; wreathed ; winding. 

N Boyle. 


penſcr. 


TO n TUR. 7 [tortura, Latin. ] 
1. * judicivlly 1 f pain by 
which guilt is puniſhed, or conſeſſion ex- 
torted. Dr den. 


2. Pain; anguiſh; Shakeſpeare. 
To TO/R LURE. . . — | 


1. To puniſh with tortures. Milton, 
2. To vex; = to torment. 
Addiſon. Bator. 


TO'RTURER.. [. ſ. {rom torture. |] He who 


tortures j tor mentor. Shakeſpeare. Ban, 

RESTING . I torvitat, Latin. J Sourneſs ; 
ſeverity pf couotenance, 

TO'RVOUS. a. tern, Latin. ] Sour of aſ- 
pe ; ſtera; ſevere of countenance. 

Derdbam. 

TOR. . A — term, an Iriſh. word ſig- 
nifying a ſavage. } One who adheres to the 
antient conflitution of the tate, and the 
apoſtolical hietarehy of the church of Eng- 
land, oppoſed to a whig. Swift. 

To TOSE. v. u. {Of the ſame original with 
teixe.] To comb wool. 

To TOSS, v. 4. fee, Dutch.] 


1. To throw with the hand, as a ball " 8 


play. Dryden. 
2. To throw with violence. #oodzward, 
3. To liſt with a ſudden and voilent mo- 
tion. Dryden. Addiſon, 
4. To agitate z to put into.wolent motian, 
Pronerbs, 
5. To make reſtleſs ;z to diſquiet,” 

Spenſer. Milton. 
6. To keep ĩn play z to tumble over. _ 
Aſcham, 


1. To fling ; to winch ;. to bein violent 
3 2 2 1 Audi 
Millor. Harvey. Tillacſan. iſen. 
2. To be toſſed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To Toss wp, Te throw a coin into 
the air, and wager en what ſide it ha!l 


fall, &rampſi;n. 


T 0 F 


TOSS, þ rom themnh 
4 The 
Ry g 
roms, qe B. Pay yho throwe} 
TO'SSPOT [tofs 10 751 A toper and 
TOST. pretezite and part, pafl, of . 
Þliltos. * 
2. Whole; not divided. 
a T” * Fr,] center 
- fam; 3 wa” 

[from totel.] Whelly 3 


TOTALL 
v1 ; 7 comple 


6 TOTTER, & 
ſhake ſo as fo at 
ea Þ Plains, 


TOTTERY. 4. [hom fotter.] $ 


contracted for the other, 
+ 17701 Doteb. To 


1 


OTTY. baking 
es 2 Vs 4. d., — h; cartſen, * 
| ch. Gp — 
1. To reach with thing, ſo as that 


2. To come pars — priſe Gogh 


3. To try as th a ſtane. Shale 4 
4. To affe a to. Hooker... 


5. To move; to Aike mentally; Lok woe 
4 T9 Aelinenta or myrk ogt. Weg oh 


To cenſure; to animadyert | 5 
o infeQ z, 40 ſei ire . 
9. To bits pany cp 


eee 
11 "To treat of perfunctorily. Milton, 


To Tov S* - r. 
NT Ne l K Alien, 
+ To wy in . junAtion {0 Apes ne 
p 


ace is between 


2, To faſten 8 ta take effect on, 
Bgcon. 
{5 Lesen or. To com 7225 


Y | 
4. To Toucu on. To N 


1jonls 
5. ae. on or upon, 1 = 
ſhort time. Albis. 
TOUCH, 177 1 the verb.] 
thin fo that there i is no 
. 32 reaching and 
reached, 
2+ The ſenſe of feeling. Bacon. Davies 
3. The 


TOU 


The at of touching. 
* Sidney. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
4+ Examination as * a m__ 
s | bakeſpeare. Hayward, 
8. Teſt ; that by which any thing is exa- 
. Shakeſpeare 
Proof; qualities. akeſpeare. 
7. Single act of a pencil upon the picture. 
| | | Dryden. 
8. Feature; lineament. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
9. Act of the hand upon a mubical inftru- 
ment, Shakeſpeare, 
10. Power of exciting the affections. 
S re. Milton. 
11. Something of paſſion or affection. 
Hooker. 
22. Particular relation ; ſenfible relation. 
J Bacon. 
13. A ftroke. Addiſon. Prior. Swift. 
14. Animadverſion ; cenſure, XK. Charles. 
15. Exact performance of agreement. 
More. L' Eftrange. 
16. A ſmall quantity intermingled. 
Shakeſpeare. Holder. 
17. A hint; light notice given, Bacon. 
18. A cant word for a ſlight eſſay. Swift, 


TO'UCHABLE. @. [from touch.] Tan- 


gible ; that may be touched. 
TOU'CH-HOLE. /. [rouch and bele,} The 

hole through which the fire is conveyed to 

the powder in the gun. Bacon, 
TO'UCHINESS. /. [from touching.,] Pee- 


viſhneſs ; iraſcibility. King Charles. 
TO'UCHING. prep. With-reſpeR, regard, 
or relation to. Hooker, South, 


TO'UCHING. . [from touch. ] Pathetick ; 
affecting; moving. 

TO'UCHINGLY, ad. [from touch.] With 
feeling emotion; in a pathetick manner. 


Garth, 
TOVCHMENOT, ſ. An herb, 
TO'UCHSTONE. /. [touch and fone. ] 
1. Stone.by which metals are examined. 


Bacon. Collier. 
2. An teſt or criterion, Dryden. 
TO'UCHWOOD. /. Couch and wood. ] Rot- 
ten wood uſed to caich the fire ſtruck from 
the flint, Hove l. 
TO'UCHY. 4. [from touch ] Peeviſh; ir- 
ritable ; iraſcible; apt to take fire. A 
low word, Collier. 
TOUGH. a. [roh, Saxon, ] | 
1. Yielding without fracture; not brittle. 
| Bacon. 
2. Stiff; not eaſily flexible. Dryden, 
3 · Not eafily injured or broken. 


Shakeſpeare, 
4- Viſcous; clammy; ropy. 
To TO'UGHEN. v. . [from tough. To 


L 75 tough. G 
TOUGHNESS, ſ. [from tough. ] 
1. Not — fexibils . 


acon. D . 
Vos. II. — 


TOW 


2. Viſcoſity; tenacity z clammineſs ; glu- 
—_ PP A 
3. Firmneſs againſt injury. akeſpeare, 
TOUPE'T. ſ. [French.} A curl; an — 
cial lock of hair. Scpifſt. 
TOUR. ſ. {tour, French.] 
1. Ramble; rovi r 
ns * A. buthnot. 
2. Turn; revolution. 


Blackmore. 
TO'URNAMENT. 2 f. [tournanmentum, low 
TO'URNEY. 


Latin. ] 
1. Tilt; juſt; military ſport; mock en- 
counter, Daniel. Temple. 
2. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter, 

To TO'URNAY. v. n. [from the nonn, ] 
To tilt in the liſts, Spenſer , 

TO'URNIQUET. ſ. [French,] A bandage 
uſed in amputations, ſtraitened or relaxed 
by the turn of a handle. Sharpe, 

To TOUSE. v. a. To pull; to tear; to haul 
to drag: whence 5 Spenſer. Swift, 

TOW. ſ. frop, Saxon,] Flax or hemp 
beaten and combed into filamentous ſub- 

ſtance, 

To TOW, V. d. ſreop, reohan, Sax. tegben, 
old Dutcb. ] To draw by a rope, patticu- 
larly through the water, Shakeſpeare. 


TOWARD. 
TOWARDS, | prep. [ropont, Sax. ] 
Numbers. Milton, 


1. In a diretion to. 
2. Near to: as, the danger now comes 
totvardi him. 
3. With reſpect to; touching; regarding. 
Sidney. Milton. 
Clarendon. 
Swift. 
ad, Near; at hand; in 


4+ With tendency to. 


& Nearly; little leſs than. 
TOWA'RD, 


TOWA'RDS. a ſtate of preparation, 
TO'WARD. a. Ready to do or learn; not 
froward, 


TO'WARDLINESS, /. [from toxward!y } 
Docility z compliance z readineſs to do or 
to learn, Raleigh. 

TO'WARDLY. a. [from torward.] Ready 
to do or learn; docilez compliant with 


duty. Bacon. 
TO'WARDNESS, /. [from toward.) Do- 
cility, South, 


TO'WEL. ſ. [teuaille, Fr, towag/io, Ital.] 
A cloth on which the hands are wiped. 
TO'WER, 1 Iron, Saxon ; four, French, ] 
1. A high building; a building raiſed a- 
bove the main edifice. Ceneſii. 


2. A fortreſs; a citadel, 
3. A high head dreſs. Hudibras. 
4. High flight ; elevation. 

To TOWER. v. . To ſoar; to fly or riſe 
high. den. 


TO'WER-MUSTARD., . [turritis, Lat.] 
A plant, Miller. 
6K TU'W- 
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TYRA”: 


TO/WERED. a. [from taxver.}. Adorned or 
defended by towers. _ Milton. 
TO'WERY. 4. [from tewer,] Adorned-or 
guarded. with towery, | P 
TOWN. /. [run, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch. 
1. Any walled collection of houſes. 
2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 
village. S bakeſpeare. 
3. In England, any number of houſes to 
which belongs a regular market, and which 
is not a city or ſee of a biſhop. 
4. The court end of London. Pope. 
5. The people who live in the 1 
ape. 
TO W]NCLERK. ſ. [town and clerh,] An 
officer who manages the publick buſineſs 


of a place. Advts. 
TOWNHO'USE. /. r bon ſe.] The 

hall where publick ls is tranſacted. 
Addiſon. 


TO/WNSHIP. - /. [own and foip.] The 
corporation of a town. gb. 
TO-WNSMAN. ſ. Cern and man.] 
1. An inbabitant of a place. 
Sbaleſpeare. Davies, Clarendon, 
2. One of the ſame town. 

TO'WNTALK. /. [town and tat] Com- 
mon prattle of a place. 

TO'XICAL. @. [toxicum, Lat.] Poi 
containing poiſon. 

TOY. ſ. {rtoyen, tooghen, Dutch. ] 
1. A petty commodity; a trifle; a thing 
of no value. es . 
2. A plaything ; a bauble. Addiſon, 
3. Matter of no importance. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Folly ; trifling practice; filly —_ 

5 er. 
5. Play; ſport; amorous dalliance. 


Milton. 
6. Odd ſtory; ſilly tale. 
7, Frolick; humour; odd fancy. 
Hooker. Shakeſpeare, 
To TOY, v. n. [from the noun. ] To trifle; 
to dally amorouſly ; to play. 
TO'YVISH. a, [from toy.] Trifling; wan- 
ton, | 
TO'YISHNESS. ſ. [from teyiſb] Nuga- 
City 3 . [ 9 Glanvilk, 
TO'YSHOP. ſ. (rey and ep.] A ſhop 
where playthings and little nice manufac- 
tures are ſold. Pepe. 
To TOZE. v. a. [Sce Tows x and TEASE.] 
To pull by violence or impetuoſiry, S 
Yin y Shakeſpeare, 
TRACE. ſ. [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian. 
1. Mark left by any thing paſting ; foot- 
eps. | Mi ton. 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 
Temple, 
3. [From tiraſſer, Fr.] Harneſs for beaſts 
of draught, Milton. Pope. 
To. /'TR CE, v. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, 
Italian. J 42 


us; 


L'. range. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


TRA 
1. To follow by the footſteps, or remain. 


ing marks.  Burngt. Temple. 
2. To follow with exaQtneſs. Denbam. 
+ To mark out. Locke, Swift. 


TRACER. /. [from trace. ] One that —— 


wel. 
TRACK. /. [trac, old French; traccia, 
Italian. ] Fu #4 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot 
2. A road z a beaten path. . 
To TRACK. v. 4, [from the noun, ] To 
follow by the footſteps or marks left in the 
way. | Spenſer. Dryden. 
TRA'CKLESS, 2. [from track.] Untrod- 
den; marked with no footſteps, Prior, 
TRACT, ſ. [tra#us, Latin, ] | 
1. Any kind of extended —— 
2. A ion; 2a tity of land. | 
| Y F105 3-08 Raleigh. Milton. 
3. Continuity; any thing protrafted, or 
drawn. out to length, Howel. 
4. Courſe; manner of proceſs. 


Shakeſpeare. 

5. = Sy be uſed by Pr 9. for 
track. 

6. A treatiſe; a ſmall book. Swift. 

TRA'CTABLE. a. [tractabilis, Lat. traita- 

able, French.] 8 

1. Manageable; docile; compliant; ob- 

ſequious; practicable; governable. 8 

Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon. 

2. Palpable; ſuch as may be handled, 

Helder. 

TRACTABLENESS. /. {om traftable.] 

The ſtate of being tractable; compliance; 


obſequĩouſneſs. Locke, 
. [trafatus, Latin, ] A 


TRACTATE. 
treatiſe ; a tract; a ſmall book. 


Brown, Hale 
TRA'CTION. ſ. [from tractus, Lat.] The 
act of drawing; the Nate of being drawn. 
12 85 Holder. 
TRACTILE. a. [traFus, Lat.] Capable 
to be drawn out or extended in length; 
ductile. Bacon : 
TRACTTLITV. . [from 3 The 
quality of being tractile. bam. 
TRADE, ſ. [tracra, Italian. ] 
1, Trafnek; commerce; exchange. 
Raleigb. 7 
2. Occupation ; particular employment 
whether manual or mercantile, 
Spenſer. Dryden. Arbutþnet, 
3. Inſtruments of any occupation. Dryden. 
4: Any employment not manual; habitual 
exerciſe, Bacon. 
To TRADE. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. Totraffick; to.deal z to hold commerce. 
2 Luke. Arbutbnot, 
2. To act merely for money, Shakeſpeare. 
- 3* Having a trading wind, 7 
. ; 0 
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To TRADE. v». a. To fell or cw > 2 
+ RADE-WIND. , [ trade and duind.] 


— . wind between — | 


TRADED. a, tom trade.] Verſed; — 


AER. 7. {from trade.] 


1. One engaged in A. or com- 
merce. 


. ryden, Iden. Child. 
2. One long 70. in the ma of money 
Aitioner. 


1A Pine Fi OLk. J. {trade and ful}, Peo- 
ple employed in trades. Sewift. 


TRA/DESMAN, J. [trade and mon} A 


ſhop ke rior. Swift. 


eper. 
TRADEFUL. a«:{trade and full. } Commer- 


cial; buſy in traffick. Spenſer. 
TRADITION. J. [tradition, Fr. traditio, 


1 5 act or practice of delivering accounts 
. mouth to mouth without written me- 


morials, Hooker. 
2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 


Milton. P 
TRADITIONAL, a. [from tradition. 7 


1. Delivered, by tradition; . by 


communicati Tillotſon. 
2. Obſervant of eraditions, or idle rites. 


$ 
e de. ad. [from en vie. 


1. By tranſmiſſion from a age to age. e 
— From tradition without evidence of writ- 


en memorials. Brown, 
TRADITIONARY. 4. [from tradition. ] 
Delivered by tradition. Dryden. Tillotſon. 


TRADITIVE. 4. [from trade, Lat.] Tranſ- 
mitted or tranſmiſſible from age to age. 


Dryden, 
To TRADUCE. v. 4. [traduco, Lat. tradu- 
ire, French. ] 
T. To cenſure ;- to. condemn z to repreſent 
as blameahle ; to calumniate. 
_.. Hooker, Government 
2. To propagate 3 to encreaſe 
_ one from another. 89 
TRADU'CEMENT. . [from tra 
Cen ſure; obloquy. — 
TRADUCER. [from rraduce.] A falſe 
cenſuter; a caJumniator. 
TRADU'CIBLE. 0. [from radius Such as 
may be derived, "Hole. 
TRADU'CTION, . [from traduce.] 
1. Derivation from one of the ſame kind; 
propagation. __ Glanville. Dryden. 
2. Tradition 3 tranſmiſſion from one tu an- 


the 7 ongues 
e by | by denying 


other, | | Hale, 
3- Conveyance, Hale, 
4. Tranſition. Bacon. 


TRA'FFICK. f. [trafigue, Fr. traffico, Ital.] 
1. Commerce; merchandiſing ;-large trade. 


Shakeſpeare, Addiſon, 


ated tf & « 


TRA 


2. Commodities z ſudject of traffick. 

To TRA/FFICK,. ». n, [trafiquer, Fr, 2 
care, Italian, ” 
1. To praQti 
diſe. 


2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 


- Shakeſpeare. Rene. 

TRA'FFICKER. . [trafiguer, Fr. from 
traffick, ) Trader; metchant. Shakeſpeare. 
TRA'GACANTH, ſ. {tragacantha, Latin, ] 

A ſort of-gum ;z it proceeds from the inci- 
ion of the root or trunk of a plant ſo called, 
TRAGEDIAN. q. {/tagedus, Latin}. / 

I. A writer of tragedy. Stillingfteet. 
2. An actor of tragedy, Dryden. 
TRA'GEDY. ſ. [tragedia, Latin. 

1. A dramatick N r of a ſerious 


commerce ; to merchan- 
Bacon. 


action. T. Rymer. 

2. Any movuraful « or dteadful Ser 
Dr c King C 

1. WOE to Ring Spenſer. 

2, Mournful z eslamitoue; forrowful ; 

dreadful. Sb e. Sandys. Rowe. 
TRAIT o ad. ¶ from tragical. ] 

7 In a — manner; in a manner be- 


24 Dryden. 
_— 1 ; 8 ; — 
TRA/GICALN LSS. un tragic al.] 
_ Mournfulneſs; a OL —_ 
big; 


'TRAGICO'MEDY, 7 — 4 Fr.] 


A drama compounded of merry and ſeri- 
.. qus events. Denbam. Gay. 
TRAGICO'MICAL. a. [tragicomique, Pr.] 

1. Reliting to tragicomedy. Gay. 

2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with 

ſorrow, 
TRAGICO'MICALLY. ad. from bag ico- 

mica/.] In a tragicomical manner. Bramb. 
To TRAſECT. v. 4 [| trajeftus, Lat.] To 

caſt through; to throw. _ 

Glarville. Grew. Newton, 

TRAJE'CT, f. [trajefus, Latin.] A ferry; 

a paſſage for a water-carriage. Sbateſptare. 
TRA] E/'CTION, ſ. [traje&io, Latin. 

1. The act of dart ing through. Boyle. 


2, Emiſſion. Brown. 
To TRAIL. v. 4. [trailler, French. ] 
1, To hunt the track. 


2. To draw along the 2 
| ＋ Her Dryatn. 

3. To draw after in a = oating of wav- 
ing body, Pope, 
4. To draw; to drag. Milton. Swift. 
To TRAIL. v. 2. To be drawn out in 
length. Spenſer. Dryden. 

TRAIL. [. * the verb.] 

1. Track followed by the hunter. Shake/. 
2. Any thing drawn to length. Dryd. Row. 
3. Any thing drawa behind in long undu- 
lations, Spen ſer. Pepe. 
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. The teil of a bird. 


T R A 


To TRAIN. v. a. [trainer, French. 
1. To draw along. Milton, 
2. To draw; to entice; to invite. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. 
' - Shakeſpeare. 


4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion - 


or promiſe, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To educatez to bring up: commonly 


with vp. Shakeſpeare. 2 Mac. Tilltſon, 


6. To breed, or form to any thing. 


Laff Geneſis. Dryden. 
TRAIN. ſ. |train, French. ] 
1. Artifice; ſtratagem of enticement. 


Spenſer. F. air fax, 
Brown. Haleroill. Ray. 


3. The part of a gown that falls behind 


upon the gibund. Shakeſpeare, Bacon. 
we 4- A ſeries ; a conſecution. 
Locke. Addiſon. Watts. 


«? 
5. Proceſs; method; ſtate of procedure. 


ve Swift, 
6, A retinue; a number of followers, 

|  Shakeſp. Milt. Dryd. Addif. Smalridge. 
7. An orderly company a proceſſion, 
| 24 D 


8. The line of powder reaching _— . 


mine. Butler. 
9. Train of Artillery, Cannons accom- 


ying an army, 


of a community trained to martial exerciſe. 
Clarendon, 


TRAINO'IL, f [train and i.] Oil drawn 


by coction from the fat of the whale. 
TRA'INY, a. [from train.] Belonging to 


3 train oil. | Gay. 
To TRAIPSE. v. a. To walk in a careleſs 
or ſluitiſh manner. Pope. 


TRAIT. /. trait, French.] A firoke; a 


touch, Broome. 
TRA'ITOR. /. [traitor, Fr. traditor, Latin. ] 
One who being truſted betrays, 


Dryden. Sci . 
TRA'ITORLY. 2. [from traitor. ] — 
cherous ; perfidious. S bakeſpeare. 


 TRAVTOROUS 3. [from traitor.) Trea- 


cherous ; perfidious, Daniel. B. Johnſon, 
TRAVTOROUSLY. ad. [from traitorous. ] 


In a manner ſuiting traitors z perfidiouſly, 


Donne. Clarendon, s 


TRA'ITRESS, /. [from traitor.] A woman 
who betrays, Dryden. Pope. 
TRALATUFTIOUS, @. [from tranſlatus. 
Latin.] Metaphorical; not literal. 
TRALATITIOUSLY, ad. [from tralatiti- 
ent.] Metaphorically ; not literally. Holder. 
To TRALIFNEATE. v. n. [trans and line. 


To deviate from any direction. Dryden. 


 TRA'MMEL. ſ. [tramail, French.) 


. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught, 
|; Carew, 


'TRANNEL. /. A ſharp pin, 


pan Clarendon. ? 
 TRAINBA'NDS. ſ. The militia; the part 


TRA 


2. Any kind of net, . 
3- A kind of ſhackles in which horſes arg 
tanght to pace. : ryden. 
To TRA/'MMEL. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
To catch ; to int . Shakeſpeare. 
To TRA'MPLE. v. a. [trampe, Daniſh; ] 
To tread under foot with pride, contempt, 
Mat | 


or elevation. thee, Milton, 
To TRA'MPLE. v. #*. 
1. Totread in contempt. 
Government of the Tongue. 


2. To tread quick and loudly. Dryden. 
TRA'MPLER, /. [from trample. ] One that 
tramples. 2 1 


TRANA'TION. /, Io, Latin.] The a 


of ſwimming over. | 
TRANCE, ſ. [tranſe, French; tranſitus, 

Latin.] An ecftaſy; a ſtate in which the 

ſoul is rapt into viſions of future or diſtant 


things | Sidney, Milton. 
TRANCED. a. [from trance,] Lying in a 
trance or ecſtaſy, ©» Shakeſpeare, 


TRANGRAM. /. [A cant word.] An odd 
intricately contrived thing. Arbuthnot. 


Moxon. 

TRAN OIL a. ftranguille, Fr, — ry 

lus, — Gl peaceſul; —— . 

Ga; Pos bake . 

TRANQUILLITY. ſ. [tranquillitas, La 

Quiet z peace of mind; peace of cohditi- 

on; freedom from rbation, © Pope. 

To TRANSACT, v. 4. . Lat.] 

1. To manage; to ez to conduct 
A treaty or affairs. 


2. To perform; to do; to carry on. 


. ton, 

TRANSA'CTION. /. [from tranſa#.] Ne- 
gotiation; dealing between man and man; 
management, Clarendon, 
TRANSANIMA'TION, . E and ani- 
ma.] Conveyance of the ſrom one 
body to another. Brown. 
To TRANSCE'ND. v. a. [ tranſcends, Lat.] 
1. To paſs; to overpaſs, Bacon. Davies. 
2, To ſurpaſs; to outgo; to exceed; to 
excel, Waller. Denbam. 
3. To ſurmount; to riſe above. Herve. 
To TRANSCEND. v. n. To climb. 
| Brown. 


TRANSCE/NDENCE, 1 7 —4 tran- 


TRANSCE'NDENCY. 
1. Excellence; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 
eminence. . 
2. Exaggeration ; elevation beyond _ 
acon. 
TRANSCENDENT. 2. [tranſcendens, Lat.] 
Excellent; ſupremely excellent; paſſing 
others, Craſhaw. Bp. Sanderſon. Rogers, 


' TRANSCENDE'NTAL. a. [tranſcendenta- 


lis, low Latin.] 

1. General; pervading many particulars. 

2. Supereminent ; paſſing others. Grew, 
* ITIRAN- 


„„ 


TRANSCE'NDENTLY. ad. [from tran- 
ſeendent. ] Excellently ; 9 


To TR AN/SCOLATE. V. . [tran and 
colo, Latin.] To ſtrain through a fieve or 
colander. _ Harvey. 

To TRANSCRUIBE. v. . [tranſcribo, Lat. 
tranſcrire, French. ] To copy; to write 
from an exemplar, Clarendon. Rogers. 

TRANSCRIBER. /. [from tranſcribe. ] A 
copier ; one who writes from a copy. 


* Addi 
TRA'NSCRIPT. ſ. Ian 
A copy any thing written from an origi- 
nal. South. 
— TRANSCRIPTION. {. [from tranſcriptus, 
Latio.] The act of copying. 
: Brown. Brerewood, 
TRANSCRIPTIVELY. ad. [from tran- 
ſcript.] In manner of a copy. + Brown, 
To TRANSCUR, v. n. [tranſcurro, Latin. ] 
To run or rove to and fro, acon. 
TRANSCU'RSION. . [from tranſcurſus, 
Latin.] Ramble; paſſage through ; paſ- 
ſage beyond certain limits, Bacon, Wotton. 
TRANSE. ſ. A temporary abſence of the 
ſoul; an ecſtacy. * Milton. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION. /. [rran and 
element.] Change of one element into ano- 
ther, Burnet. 
'TRANSE'XION, g. [trans and ſexus, Lat.] 
. Change from one ſex to another. Brown. 
To TRA'NSFER. v. 3. [transfero, Latin. ] 
1. To convey, to make over, from one to 
another. Spenſer. Dryden. Atterbury. Prior. 
© 2. To remove; to tranſport. 
Bacon. Dryden, 
TRANSFIGURA'TION, . [tramfigura- 
tion, French. 
1. Change of form. | Brown. 
2. The miraculous change of our bleſſed 
Saviour's appearance on the mount, 
Blackmore. 
To TRANSFI'GURE. v. a: [trans and figu- 
ra, Latin.] To transform; to change with 
reſpe& to outward appearance, Boyle. 
To TRANSF IX. v a. [transfixus, Latin. ] 
To pierce through. Dryden. Fenton. 
To TRANSFO'RM. v. 2. [trans and forma, 
Latin. ] To metamorphoſe ; to change with 
regard to external form, Sidney. Davies. 
To TRANSFO RM. v. . To be metamor- 
hoſed. Addiſon. 
'TRANSFORMA'TION, ſ. [from rranſ- 
form.) Change of ſhape ; ſtate of being 
changed with regard to form. 
' Shakeſpeare, Watts, 
TRANSFRETA'TION, /. [trans and fre- 
tum, Latin. ] Paſſage over the ſea. 
To TR ANSFUSE. v. a. [transfuſus, Latin, ] 
To Fm out of one into another, 


Milton, Dryden, 


. Latin, j a 


TRA 
TRANSFU'SION. /, [tranifuſus, Latin.} 
The act of pouring out of one into another. 
RB le. Denham. D den. Baker. 
To TRANSGRE'SS. v. a. [tranſpreſſus, 
Latin, ] | 
1. To paſs over ; to paſs beyond. | 
2. To violate; to break. Hooker, Wake. 
To TRANSGRE'SS. . 3. To offend by 
Violating a law. Wiſdom. 


TRANSGRESSION. f. [tranſpreſſion, Fr. ] 
from tran 400 


1. Violation of a law; breach of a com- 
mand, Milton. South, 
2. Offence ; crime ; fault. Shakeſpeare. 
TR ANSGRE'SSIVE. a. [from tranſgreſs.] 
Faulty; culpable ; apt to laws. 


TRANSGRE/SSOR. /. 
Lawbreaker ; violator 
der. Clarendon, 

TRANSIENT. 2. [tranfiens, Latin.] Soon 
paſt ; ſoon paſſing ; ſhort ; momentary, 

Milton, Swift. Pepe. 

TRANSIENTLY, ad. [from tranfient.] in 

paſſage ; with a ſhort paſſage 3 not exten- 


fively. . Dryden. 
TRANSIENTNESS. f. [from wanker) 


Shortneſs of continuance; ſpeedy paſſage. 


Brown. 


tranſereſſeur, Pr.] 


command; offen- 


TRANSILIENCRE. 5 fe [from tranſilia, 
Lat 


TR ANSPFLIENCY, in ] Leap from 
thing to thing. Glanville, 
TRANSIT. ſ. [tranſitus, Latin. ] In aſtro- 
nomy, the paſſing of any planet juſt by or 
under any fixt ſtar; or of the moon in par- 
ticular covering or moving cloſe by any 
other planet. Harris, 
TRANSUTION,. /. [tranſitio, Latin.] 
1. Removal ; paſlage. Waodward. 
2. Change, Woodward, Pope. 
3. Paſſage in writing or converſation from 
one ſubje& to another. Milton. Dryden. 
TRA'NSITIVE. a. | tranfitivus, Latin. 
1. Having the power of paſſing, Bacon, 
2, [In grammar.] A verb tranſitive is that 
which firnifies an action, conceived as hav- 
ing an effect upon ſome object: as, I ſtrike 
the earth, Clarke. 

TRANSITORILY. ad. [from tranſitory.] 
With ſpeedy evaneſcenſe; wich ſhort con- 
tinuance. 

TRA'SITORINESS. /. [from tranſitory. ] 
Speedy evaneſcence. 

TRA'NSITORY. a. [ tranfitorius, from tranſ- 
eo, Latin.] Continuing but a ſhort time; 
ſpeedily vaniſhing. Donne, Tillotſon. 

To TRANSLA'TE. v. n. [tranſlatus, Lat.] 
1. To tranſport ; to remove, Hebrews. 
2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of 
a biſhop from one ſee to another. Camden. 
3. To transfer from one to another; to 
convey, 2 Samuel. Eccluſ. Peacham. 
4+ To change. Sbale 


5. To 


T R A 


To interpret another language. 
Deer Roſcommon, Duke. 
5. To explain, Shakeſpeare. 


TRANSLATION. J. [tranſlatio, Lat. tranſe | 


tation, French. ] 
1. Removal ; act of removing. 
a H. Arbutbnot. 


arvey. 

2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſee. 
The att of 1 
turning 
4 | Denham. 


guage, 
4. Something made by tranſlation z verſion. 
ooker, 


H. 
TRANSLATTOR. / [from trarflate.} One 
that turns any thing into another R 


TRANSLA'TORY. 2. [from 22 1 
Translerring. Arbuthnos. 
TRAN SLOCA'TION. * [trans and locus, 
Latin.] Removal of things reciprocally to 
each 3 laces. Wodward. 
TRANSLUICENCY. . [from tranſlucent.] 
Dia nagar $1 __ 7 Boyle. 
TRANSLU'CE [trans and lucens or 
TRANSLUCID.. Te. Lat.] Tranſ- 
patent; diaphanous; clear. Bacon. Pope. 
TRA'NSMARINE. a. {tranſmarinus, Lat.] 
Lying on the other fide of the ſea ; found 
beyond ſea. Howel. 
To TRANSMEW. v. 4. [tranſmuer, Fr.] 
To tranſmute; to N to metamor- 
hoſe; to chan neer. 
TRAIN: SMIGRANT. a. [trranſmigrans, Lat.] 
Paſſing into another country or BY, 


To TRANSMIGRATE, v. n. [ . 
Latin. ] To =. from one place or coun- 
try into anot 
TRANSMIGR A TION. .. [from tranſmi- 
grate. | Paſſage from one place or ſtate into 
another.. Hooker, Denham. Dryden. 
TRANSMISSION. J. [ tranj miſſion, French; 
tranſmiſſus, Latin.] The a& of ſending | 
from one place to another. 
Bacon. Hale. Newton. 
TRANSMUSSIVE. 4. [from tranſmiſſus, 
Latin. ] Tranſmitted; derived from one to 
another. Prier. Pope, Granville. 
TRANSMITTAL. ſ. [from tranſmit. ] The 
act of tranſmitting ; trenſmiſſion. Sewife 
TRANSMU'FABLE. a. [rranſmuable, Fr. 
from tranſmute.] Capable of change ; poſ- 
ſible to be changed into another nature or 
ſubſtance. Brown, Arbutbnot. 
TRANSMU'TABLY, ad. [from tranſmute. ] 
with capacity of being changed into ano- 
ther ſubſtance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION.. [rranſmutation, Fr. 
from tranſmuto, Latin.] Change into ano- 
ther nature or ſubſtance, The great aim 
of alchemy is the tranſmutation of baſe me- 
tals into gold. Bacon. Newton, Bentley. 
To TRANSMU'TE, v. n. [tranſmuto Lat.] 


To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [tran and planto, 
Dryden. 


T R A 


To change from one nature or * 
another, 75 

TRANSMUTTER. f fon _ 

hat tranſmutes. 

TRANSOM. . [tran], 

1. A thwart or 222 deer door. 

2. [Among mathematicians. ] The vane of 

an inſtrument called a ;croſs-ſtaff, being a 

iece of wood fixed acroſs with a * 


ket vpon ok it ſlides, 
'TRANSPA*RENCY, / [from tr ] 
Cleatneſs; di TA z trah n 

power of tranſmitting 12 


ANS PA! RENT. a. ee rench. 5 
ervious to the light; clearz pollucid; 
daphanous ; cent ; not ve. 


A 4. [trans Ss 
Latin.] Tranſparent; * 3 the f 


. 


To TRANSPTERCE. . . [tra pc 


French.] To r to 

thro ate. Raleig b. 1 
TRA PIR ATION N. ſ. 1 ee Fe. r.] 

Emiſhon in va Broten. Sh 


To TRANSPPR] . @, [trahſpiro, Lada 


To emit. in v 
To TRANSPIRE. . „. fo anſpirer, Fr.] 
1. To be 4 by inſenſible kr © -- 


2. To 2 from feerely to Wy | 1 


To TRANSPLA CE. v. 6. [trans and places] 


To remove; to put into a new e 
ins. 


1.10 1 plan place. 
1. To remove and t in a new 
Roſcommon. — 
2. To remove. ilton, 
TRANSPLANTA“TION. /. [can 
tion, French. 
1. The act of tranſplanting or gef to 
another ſoil. Suckling. 
2. Coaveyance from one to another. 
Baker. 


3. Removal of men from one * to 
another. 


TRANS PLAN TER. /. {from tranſplants] 
One that tranſplants. 
To TRANSPORT. v. 4. [trans and porto, 
Latin 
| IS To conve carriage from place to 
[7 Rateigh. Dryden. 
'0 —_ into baniſhment, as a — 
its 
3. To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment. 
4. To hutry by violence of * | 
Swiſh. 
_ plea- 


Piety. 
om the 


1. Tranſ- 


ms 


$.T To put into ecſtaſy ; to * 
ure Milton. Decay 
TRANSPORT. fe [tranſpert, Fr. 


verb. 


TRA 


1. Tranſportation ; catriagez conveyance. 
„ 3 ah Arbutbnot, 
2. A veſſel of carriage; particularly a veſ- 
ſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed, 

; Dryden. Arbutbnet. 
3. Rapture ; ecſtaſy, South. 
TRANSPO'RTANCE. /. [from trarſpert.] 

Conveyance z carriage; removal, Shbateſp. 


1. Removal; conveyance z carriage. 


Wotton, 
2. Baniſhment for felony, 

4, Ecſtatick violence of paſſion, South. 
TRANSPORTER. /. [from tranſport. } One 
that tr anſports. | Are. 
 TRANSPO/SAL. 6 [from tranſpeſe.] The 
act of putting things in each other's ou 
wife. 
To TR ANSPO'SE, . 4. [tranſpoſer, Fr,] 

1, To put each in the place of other. 
Camden, 
2. Ta put out of place. Sbaleſpeare. 
TRANSPO'SITION. /. [trenſpyſition, Fr.] 
1. The act of putting one thing in the 
place of another, 
2. The ſtate of being put out of one place 

into another. . 

To TRANSSHA'PE, v. a, [trans and ſpape.] 
To transform ; to bring into another ſhape. 
Co Shakeſpeare, 
To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a. | tran- 
ſubſtantier, French. ] To change to ano- 
ther ſubſtance. Denne. Milton, 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION,. /. [tranſub- 
 fantiation, Fr.] A miraculous operation be- 
{ lieved in the Romiſh church, in which the 
| elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed to be 
changed into the real body and blood of 
CHrisT. Locke. 


TRANSUDA'TION. f. [from tranſude.] 


The act of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable 

vapour, through any integument. Boyle. 
To TRANSU DE. #1, . [trans and ſude, 

Latin. ] To paſs through in vapour. 


Harney. 

Running croſſwiſe. Hale. 
TRANSVE'RSALLY, ad. [from tranſuer- 
al,] In a croſs direction. Wilkins. 
TRANSVE'RSE. a. [tranſverſus, Latin.] 
Being in a croſs direction. Blactm. Bentley. 
TRANSVE'RSELY. ad, from tranſverſc.] 
In a croſs direction. Stilling fleet, 
TRANSU*MPTION, f. [trans and ſumo, 


Latin. ] The act of taking from one place 


to another. 
TROP H cherer Saxon; trape, French; 
trap pola, Italian. ] | 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. Taylor. 
2. An ambuſhz a ſtratagem to * or 
catch unawares. Calamy. 
1 A play at which a ball is driven with a 
ick, King. 


TRANSPORT ATION. /. [from tranſport. ] 


vodevard. 


. Labour ; to 


TRA 


To TRAP. v. a. Trnappan, Saxon. ] 
1. 2 to _ by a ſnare or 
ambuſh. bakeſpeare. Dryden, 
2. To adorn ; to decorate, Spencer, Sbaleſp. 
TRAPDO/OR. /. [trap and doof.] A door 
opening and ſhutting unexpeRtedly. Ray. 
To TRAPE. v. a, To run idly and flut- 
tiſhly about. 
TRAPES. ſ. [I ſuppoſe from trape.] An 
idle Natternly woman, Gay. 
TR A*PSTICK. /. [trap and flick.}] A fiick 
with which boys drive a wooden ball. 


Spectator. 
TRAPE'ZIUM, /. I rea xigie j trapeſa, Fr.] 
A quadrilateral figure, whoſe four fides ate 
not equal; and none of its ſides parallel. 


| Woodward. 
TRAPEZOID. /. [rearigas and «2-.] 
An irregular figure, whole four fides are 
not parallel. a | 
TRA'PPINGS. /. 


1. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle. 


Milton 
2, Ornaments ; 2 embelliſhments. 
| heſpeare, Dryden. Swift 
TRASH. .. eres, rs ror ; ; 4) 
1. Any thing worthleſs ; droſs; dr 
Shakeſpeare. Donne, 
2. 4 worthleſs perſon. R 
Matter improper for food, 
TGTRASH, 24 
1. To lop ; to crop. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cruſh ; to humble. Hammond, 
TRA'SHY. a. [from traßb.] Worthlefs ; 
vile; uſeleſs. D 
To TRA'VAIL. v n. [travailler, Fr.] 
1: To labour; to toil, 
2. To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth, Iſaiah. Scuth. 
To TRA'VAIL, v. 4. To harrafs 7 to tire. 


Haycuard. Miltan. 

TRA'VAIL. / be ++ the verb.] 
il; fatigue, Hooker, Spenſer, 
2, Labour in childbirth, Bacon. 
TRAVE, TRAVEL, or TRAVILSE. /. A 
wooden frame for ſhoeing unruly horſes. 


To TRAVEL. v. u. 
1. To make journeys. Milton, Dryden. 
2. To pals; to go; to move. 
Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
3. To make journeys of curiofity, Haus. 
4. To labour; to toil. Hooker, Shakeſpeare. 


To TRA*VEL. v. a. 
1. To paſs; to journey over, Milton, 
2. To force to journey. Spenſer. 


TRA'VEL. / [travail, French, 
1. Journey; a@ of paſſing from place to 


place. Prior. 
2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. 
3. Labour; toil, Daniel. Miiton, 


4. Labour in childbirth, 


Tas. 


T R A 


To interpret in another language. 
5. To explain. Shakeſpeare. 
TRANSLATION. J. [trarſlatio, Lat. tranj- 
tation, French. ] 
1. Removal; Warn 
; rveye Arbutbnot. 


2. The een ff © be 
| Clarendon. 
3- The act of turning into another laa- 


Kvage. 
4. Something made by tranſlation ; verſion. 
Hooker. 


TRANSLA'TOR, / [from trarſlate.} One 
that turns any thing into another language. 
Denbam. 
TRANSLA'TORY. 2. [from 22 1 
Transſerring. but hnos. 
TRAN SLOCA'TION. ” [trans = * 
Latin. ] Removal of things reciprocally 
each others places. Windward. 
TRANSLU!CENCY. fe [from tranſlucent.] 
Dis 38 . [os 
TRANSLU'CE (trans and lucens or 
TRANSLUCID.. Tide Lat.] Tranſ- 
patent; diaphanous; clear. 
TRA'NSMARINE. a. {tranſmarinus, Lat.] 
Lying on the other ſide of the ſea ; found 
beyond ſea. Howel. 
To TRANSMEW. v. 2. [tranſmuer, Fr.] 
To tranſmute; to e to metamor- 
hoſe; to change. Spencer. 
TR ANNSMIGRANT. a. [tranſmigrans,Lat.] 
Paſſing into another country or ſtate. 


To TRAN SMIGRATE, v. n. [ * 
Latin. ] To ya ſrom one place or coun- 
try into anot Dryden, 

TRANSMIGR ATION, /. [from tranſmi- 
grate.] Paſſage from one place or pe into 
another. Huster. Denham. Dryden. 

TRANSMLUISSION. |. [tranſmi miſſion, F -— ; 
tranſmiſſus, Latin.] The a 
from one place to another. 

Bacon. Hale. Newton. 

TRANSMUSSIVE. a. [from tranſmiſſus, 
Latin.] Tranſmitted ; derived from one to 
another. Prior. Pope. Granville. 

TRANSMITTAL. ſ. [from tranſmit. ] boy 
act of tranſmitting ; tranſmiſſion, Sewif? 

TRANSMU'FABLE. 2. [tranſmuable, Fr. 
from tranſmute.] Capable of change; poſ- 

ſible to be changed into another nature or 
ſubſtance. Brown, Arbutbnot. 

TRANSMU!TABLY. ad. [from tranſmute, ] 
with capacity of being changed into ano- 
ther ſubſtance or nature. 

TRANSMUTA'TION. 1 [ rranſmutation, Fr. 
from tranſmuto, Latin.) Change into ano- 
ther nature or ſubſtance. The great aim 
of alchemy is the tranſmutation of baſe me- 
tals into gold. Bacon. Newton, Bentley. 

To TRANSMU'TE. v. n. [tranſmuto Lat.] 


Royle, 


Bacon, Pope. 


of ſending | 


TRA 


To change from one nature or K 
another, 75 
TRANSMUTTER. / bs — 2 
that 180 7. . 
TRANSOM. /. 
1. A thwart or 22 over : door. 
2. [Among beam or de, The vane of 
” inſtrument called a {croſs-ſtaff, being a 
ece of wood fixed acroſs with a — 
* upon which it 
TRANSPARENCY. 1 [from tran nt] 
Cleatneſs ; diaphaneity ; trah . 
power of tranſmitting light, 
Addiſon, laber. 
TRANSPARENT. a. {tranſparehr, rench.] 
Pervious to the light; clear; pellueid ; 


Maphanous; tranſlueent ; not * 
Dryden. 1. P ope. 
TRANSPICUOUS. , {trons os. 
Latin. ] 


t tothe fight. 
ranſparent;  parvigug ito * A 
To TRANSPIERCE. . . [rranſp Piercer, 

| trough To penetrate 3 to 
PIR ATION, . 
tranſpiratio r.] 
nt fy; in va 2 | hy 


To TRANSPPRE 5 4. Itranſpiro, Lads] 


To emit in v 8 
To TRANSPIRE. = ts fo anſpirer, Fr.] 
le hr © 3 


1. To be emitted by inſeh 


2. To 3 from feerely to 9 


To 'TRANSPLA'CE. v. 32 


To remove; to put into a new phe. 
ltins. 


To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [trant and planto, 


* Lwn.] 


1. To xemove and plant in a new place, 
oſcommen. Bacon. 
2. To remove. ilton. Clarendon, 
 TRANSPLANTA'TION. / [rranſplanta- 
tion, French. 
1. The act ot tranſplanting or removing to 
another ſoil. Suckling. 
2. Conveyance from one to another. 1 
aler. 
3. Removal of men ſrom one 3 
another. 
TRANSPLA'NTER. ſ. [from — 
One that tranſplants. 
To * v. 4. [trans and porto, 
Latin 
1. To conv carriage from place to 
piece. 1 5 5a b. Dryden. 
o carry into baniſhment, as a felon. * 
57. 
3. To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment. 
4. To hutry by violence of * 


b g 
7 To put into ecſtaſy ; to ravi with plea- 
ure. Milton. Decay of Piety. 


TRANSPORT. /. [tranſpert, Fr. from the 
verb. 
* 1. Tranſ- 


T R A 


1. Tranſportatioen; catriagez conveyance. 
n 
2. A veſſel of carriage; particularly a veſ- 
ſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed. 

; Dryden. Arbutbnot. 
3. Rapture; ecſtaſy, South. 
TRANSPO'RTANCE. /. [from trarſport. ] 

Conveyance carriage; removal, Shateſp. 
IT | 

1. Removal ; conveyance ; carriage. 

; Wotton, 

2. Baniſhment for felony, 

2. Eeſtatick violence of paſſion, South. 
TRANSPO'RTER, /. [from tranſport. ] One 

that tranſports. | are. 
 TRANSPO/SAL. 1 [from tranſpeſe.] The 

act of putting things in each other's — 

Wo, 10%. 

To TRANSPO'SE. v. 4. [tranſpoſer, Fr.] 
1. To put each in the place of other. 

| Camden, 

2. Ta put out of place. Shakeſpeare. 
TRANSPO'SITION. /. [tranſpyfition, Fr.] 

1. The act of putting one thing in the 

place of another, 

2. The ſtate of being put out of one place 

into another. .. Wi 
To TRANSSHA'PE, v. a. [trans and ſhape. ] 

To transform ; to bring into another ſhape. 

3 Shakeſpeare, 

To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a. | tran- 
ſubſtantier, French,] To change to ano- 
ther ſubſtance, Denne. Milton, 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, /. [tranſub- 
 Paniiation, Fr.] A miraculous operation be- 
t Jieved in the Romiſh church, in which the 
elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed to be 
changed into the real body and blood of 

CuxrisT., Loc te. 
TRANSUDA'TION. f. [from tranſude.] 

The act of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable 

vapour, through any integument. Boyle. 
To TRANSU'DE. #1, . [trans and ſude, 

Latin. ] To paſs through in ns. 


Running croſſwiſe. Hale. 
TRANSVE'RSALLY, ad. [from tranſuer- 
al,] In a croſs direction. Wilkins. 
TRANSVE'RSE, @. [tranſverſus, Latin.] 
Being in a croſs direction. Blackm. Bentley. 
TRANSVE'RSELY. ad, | from tranſverſc.] 
In a croſs direction. Stilling fleet, 
TRANSU*MPTION, ſ. [trans and ſumo, 
Latin. ] The act of taking from one place 
to another. 
TRAP. 1 [e72pp*, Saxon; trape, French; 
1 „Italian. ] 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. Taylor. 
2. An ambuſh; a ſtratagem to betray or 
catch unawares. Caller. 
F| A play at which a ball is driven with a 
ick, King. 


PO*RT ATION. /. [from tranſport. ] 


wodwward. 


1. Labour; toil; fatigue. 


TRA 


To TRAP. v. a. Trnappan, Saxon. ] 
1. 2 to _ by a ſnare or 
ambuſh. keſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To adorn ; to decorate, Spencer. Shakeſp, 
TRAPDO/OR. /. [trap and door.} A door 
opening and ſhutting unexpectediy. Ray. 
To TRAPE. v. a, To run idly and flut- 
tiſhly about. 
TRAPES. /. [I ſuppoſe from trape.} An 
idle Natternly woman, | Gay. 
TRA*PSTICK. FJ. [trap and flick.} A ſtick 
with which boys drive a wooden ball. 
Spectator. 
TRAPE'ZIUM, ſ. rea rigie j trapeſe, Fr.] 
A quadrilateral figure, whoſe four fides are - 
not equal; and none of its fides parallel. 


Weoodward. 
TRAPE”ZOID. /. [tgarigzo and ..] 
An izregular figure, whoſe four fides are 
not parallel. 


TRA'PPINGS. /. 
1. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle, 


Milton 
2, Qrnaments ; _ 1 embelliſhments. 
; bakeſpeare, Dryden. Swi . 
TRASH. ſ. tres, Iſlandick ; druſen, Gen 
1. Any thing worthleſs; droſs ; dregs. 
Shakeſpeare, Donne, 
2. A worthleſs perſon. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Matter improper for food, 0 
To TRASH, v. a. 
1. To lop; to crop. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cruſh ; to humble. — 


TRA'SHY. a. [from tab.] Worthleſs; 
vile; uſeleſs. D 
To TRA'VAIL., v. 3. [travailler, Fr.] 
Ai: To labour; to toil, 
2. To-be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth, Iſaiah. Soath, 
To TRA'VAIL, v. a. To harrafs; to tire. 


Hayward. Milton, 
TRA'VAIL. /. [from the verb.] 


Hater. Spen . 
2. Labour in childbirth, A 


Bacon. 
TRAVE, TRAVE'L, or TRAVVSE. /. A 
wooden frame for ſhoeing uaruly horſes. 


To TRAVEL. v. n. 
Milton, Dryden. 


1. To make journeys. 
2. To pals ; to go; to move. 
Shakeſpeare, Pope. 

3. To make journeys of curiofity, Haus. 

4. To labour; to toil. Hooker, Shakeſpeare. 
To TRA*VEL. v. 4. 

1. To pals; to journey over. 

2. To — to journey. 
TRAVEL. / [travail, French, ] 

1. Journey; act of paſſing from place to 


Milton, 
Spenſer. 


place, P rior. 

2. Journey of curiofity or inſtruftion. 
Bacon. Ad ſen. 

3. Labour; toil. Daniel. Miiton, 


4. Labour in childbirth, 


_— 


TRE 


5. Taavtris. Account of occurences and 
obſervations of a journey. 
Brown, W, atts, 
TRAVELLER. /. [travailleur, French. 
1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer, 
Spenſer. 
2. One who viſits foreign countries. 
| Bacon. Locke. 
TRA'VELTAINTED. a. [travel and taint- 
d.] Harraſſed; fatigued with travel, 


Shakeſpeare. 

TRAVERS. ad. [French,] Athwart ; acroſs, 
Shakeſpeare. 

TRA'VERSE. ad. [a travers, Fr.] Crofi- 
wiſe ; athwart, Bacon, Hayward. 
TRA'VERSE. Prep. Through, croſſwiſe. 
Milton, 


TRAVERSE. 2. [tranverſus, Latin; tra- 
werſe, Fr.] Lying acroſs; lying athwart. 
Hayward. Wotton, 
TRA VERSE. /. 


I. Any thing laid or built croſs. Bacon. 
2. Something that thwarts, croſſes, or ob- 
firuQs; croſs accident; twarthing obſtacle, 
Dryden. Bacon. 
To TRA'VERSE. v. a. [traverſer, Fr.] 
1. To croſs ; to lay athwart. 
Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
2. Tocroſs by way of oppoſition ; to thwart 
with obſtacles. Votton. Dryden. Arbuthnot. 
3. To oppoſe ſo as to annul. Baker. 
4. To wander over; to crols. Milt, Prior. 
5+ To ſurvey ; to examine thoroughly. 
South. 
To TRA'VERSE. v. . To uſe a poſture 
of oppoſition in fencing, AE 
TRAVESTY. 3. [traveſti, Fr.] Dreſſed 
ſo as to be made ridiculous, 
TRAUMA'TICK, a. [Ta HD.] Vul- 
nerary. Wiſeman. 
TRAY. ſ. [tray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow 
wooden veſſel in which meat or fiſh is car- 
ried, Moxon. Gay. 
TRA'YTRIP. ſ. A kind of play. Shakeſp. 
TRE*'ACHEROUS. 4. [row treachery, ] 
Faithleſs ; perfidious ; guilty of deſerting or 
betraying. Swift, 
TREACHEROUSLY, ad. [from treache- 
rows, ] Faithleſsly ; perfidiouſly 3 by trea- 
ſon ; by ſtratagem. Donne. Otway. 
TREACHEROUSNESS. /. [from treache- 
rous.] The quality of being treacherous ; 
perfidiouſneſs. 
TRE'ACHERY. /. [tricherie, French. ] Per- 
fidy ; brech of faith. 
TRE ACHETOR. 2 /. [from tricher, tri- 
TRE CHO UR. : cheur, French.} A 
traitor z one who betrays; one who vio- 
lates his faith or allegiance. Spenſer, 
TRE'ACLE, /. [triacle, Fr. theriaca, Lat.] 
1. A medicine made up of many ingredi- 


ents, Boyle, Floyer. 


2. Moloſſes; the ſpume of ſugar, 


TRE 


To TREAD. », », pret. tred, part, paſſ. 
trodden. [trudan, Gothick 3 xnevan, Sax. 
treden, Dutch. 

1. To ſet the foot, Shakeſpeare. Milton. 

2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 
malice, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To walk with form or ſtate. 

T 1 Shake . Milton, 
4. To copulate as birds, acon, Dryden, 
To TREAD., v. u. 
_ 1, To walk on; to feel under the foot. 
Shakeſ t. Prior. 
2. To preſs under the foot. wa Swift. 
3. To beat; to track. 8 . 
4. To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- 
ner. / Dryden. 
5. To cruſh under foot ; to ory e in 
contempt or hatred. ſalmt. 
6. To put in action by the feet. Job. 
7. To love as the male bird the female, Dr. 

TREAD. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Footing; 4 with the ſoot. 


baleſpeare. Milton, _ 
2. Way; track ; _ Shakeſpeare, 
. The cock's part in the egg. 


'TRE'ADER. ſ. [from tread. ] He who 


treads, Iſaiah, 
TRE'ADLE. ſ. [from tread.] 
1. A part of an engine on which the feet 
act to put it in motion. Moxon, 
2. The ſperm of the cock. 
Brown. Derbam, 
TRE'ASON, ſ. [trabiſen, French.} An of- 
fence committed againſt the dignity and 
majeſty of the commonwealth: it is di- 
vided into high treaſon and petit treaſon. 
High treaſon is an offence againſt the ſecu- 
rity of the commonwealth, or of the king's 
majeſty, whether by imagination, word, 
or deed; as to compaſs or imagine treaſon, 
or the death of the prince, or the queen 
conſort, or his ſon and heir-apparent ; or 
to deflower the king's wife, or his eldeſt 
daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife; 
or levy war againſt the king in his realm, 
or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; 
or to counterfeit the king's great ſeal, pri- 
vy ſeal, or money; or knowingly to bring 
falſe money into this realm counterſeited 
like the money of England, and to utter 
the ſame ; or to kill the king's chancellor, 
treaſurer, juſtice of the one bench or of 
the other; juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſ- 
ſize, juſtices of oyer and terminer, when in 
their place and doing their duty; or forg- 
ing the king's ſeal manual, or privy fig- 
net; or diminiſhing or impairing the cur- 
rent money: and, in ſuch treaſon, a man 
forfeits his lands and goods to the king: and 
it is called treaſon paramount, Petit trea- 
ſon is when a ſervant kills his maſter, a 
wife her huſband; ſecular or religious kills 


his prelate ; this treaſon gives forfeiture to 
every 


TRE 


every lord within his own fee : both traa- 


are capital, 
TREASONABLE. 7 . [from treoſen.] 
TREASONOUS. Having the nature 


or goilt of treaſon. Shake . Clarendon, 

TREASURE. ſ. [treſor, French. ] Wealth 
hoarded 3 riches accumulated, «+ 

Shakeſpeare. Bacon. Locke. 

hs TREASURE. . 4. . the noun.] 

o hoard ; to repoſit; to lay up 

ö nk. South. Rotve. 

TREASURER. . re treaſure; treſoirer, 

French, ] One who has care of money; one 

who has charge of treaſure. 
Raleigh. 


* 
TREASURERSHIP. f. trea , 
Office or dignity of treaſurer. Hakewil/. 
TREASUREHOUSE. ſ. [treaſure and bouſe.] 
Place where hoarded riches are kept. 
| Hooker, Taylor. 
TREASURY. /. [from treaſure; treſoreric, 
French.] A place in which riches ate ac- 
cumulated. Wotton. Temple. Watts. 
To TREAT. V, &. [traiter, Fr, trafto, Lat.] 
1. To iate ; to ſettle, Dryden. 
2. [Trafts, Latin.] To diſcourſe on. 
3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad. 
' ; Spetlator, 
4. To handle; to manage; to as. 


E TR * v. n. [traiter, Fr, epahtian, 
axon. 
1. To diſcourſe; to make diſcuſſions. 
Milton. Addiſen. 
2, To praftiſe negotiation, 2 Mac. 
3+ To come to terms of accommodation. 
, Sroift, 
4. To make gratuitous ry 
TREAT, ſ. [from the vers.] . 
1. Ancatertaiamert given. Dryden. Collier. 
2. Something given at an * 
D- A. 
TREATABLE. a. ftraitable, Fr.] Mode- 
rate; not violent. Hooker. Temple, 
TREATISE. /. [rraftatus, Latin.] Diſ- 
courſe ; written traftate, Shgteſp. Dryden. 
TREATMENT, /. [traitmment, Fr.] Uſage; 


manner of uſing good or bad. Dryden. 


TRE'ATY. /. [traitd, French, ] 
1. Negotiation ; act of treating, Spenſer. 
2. A compact of accommodation relating 
to publick affairs. Bacon. 
3. For entreaty ; ſupplication; petition, 
. oP. penſer. Shateſprare, 
7 a, [triple, Fr. triplus, triplex, 
tin. 
1. Threefold; triple. Shakeſpeare. Sandys. 
2. Sharp of ſound, Bacon, 
To TRE/BLE. w. 4. [tripler, French] To 
multiply by chree ; to make thrice as 
much, Spenſer, Creech, 
Vor. II. 


TRE 


To TRE/BLE. v. . To become threefold. 
Sw fs 
TREBLENESS. /. [from treble. ] The flate 
of being treble, + Bacon. 
TRE'BLY. ad. [from treble.] Thrice told; 
in threefold number or quantity. 
Dryden, Ray. 
TREE. . [trie, Iflandiek 3 tree, Daniſh. ] 
1. A large vegetable riſing, with one woody 
ſtem, to a conſiderable height. 


8 Burnet. Locke; 
2. Any thing branched out, Dryden, 
TREE germander, ſ. A plant; 

TREE of Ife. F Fed, vite, Latin.] An 
evergreen: the wood is eſteemed by turn- 
ers. 

TREE pri e. ſ. A plant, 

TRE RE. ol 72 2 Ben, Jobnſon. 

TREEN, a. Wooden; made of wood. 

Camden. 

TREFOIL. ſ. [trifolium, Latin.] A plaat. 

f Peacbam. 

TREILL AGE. ſ. [French.] A contexture 
of pales to ſupport eſpaliers, making a diſ- 
tinct incloſure of any part of a garden. 

. Trevoux. 

TRE'LLIS. ſ. [ French. ] Is a frufture of 
iron, wood, or ofier, the paris crofling 
each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To TREMBLE. v. n, [trembler, Pr, tremo, 
Latin. ] 

1. To ſhake as with fear or cold; to ſhi- 
yer; to quake; to ſhudder. 


Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. Rowe, | 


2, To quiver; to totter, Burnet, 
3. To quaver; to ſhake as a ſound. Bacon, 
TRE'MBLINGLY, ad. [from trembling. ] So 
as to ſhake or quiver. Pope. 
TREMENDOUS, 2. [tremendus, Latio-] 
Dreadful; horrible; aſtoniſhingly * 


TREMOUR. /. [tremvr, Latio.] 
1. The ſtate of trembling. Harvey. Arb. 
2. Quivering or vibratory motion. Newt, 
TREMULOUS. a. { tremules, Latin. ] 
1. Trembling; fearful. Decay of Piety. 
2. Quivering; vibratory. Holder. 
TRE'MULOU SNESS. /. [from tremulous, 1 
The ſtate of quivering. 
TREN, . A fiſh (pear. 
To TRENCH, v. a, {trencher, French. ] 
1. To cut. 6 | Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches, 
Milton. Evelyn. 
TRENCH. ſ. [tranche, French. ] a 
1. A pit or ditch. Dryden. Mortimer, 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in 
their approach to a town, or to guard a 
camp. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
TR ENCHANT. 4. [trenchant, get 
ting; ſharp. ufer. 
. TRE NCIIER. 
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TRE'NCHER, . {from trench; trenchoir, 
French] | 

1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut 
at table. Shakeſpeare. More. Dryden, 
2. The table. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. outh, 

TRE'NCHERFLY. ſ. [rrencher and fly.] 
Ore that haunts tables; a paraſite, 


L' Eftrange. 
TRE'NCHERMAN. /. 2 and man.] 
A feeder; an eater. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 


TRE'NCHERMATE. /. [rrencher and mate. ] 
A table companion; @ paraſite, Hooker. 
To TREND. v. . To tend; to lie in any 
articular direction. Dryden. 
TRENTALS. fe Itrente, French.] A num- 
det of maſſes, to the tale of thirty. 
| ii. 
TRE'NDLE. ſ. [rnentel, Saxon.] Any 
thing turned round, 
TREPA'N. ſ. [trepan, French.] 
1. An inſtrument by which chirurgeons 
cut out round pieces of the ſkull. 
2. A ſnare; a ſiratagem, Roſcomm. South, 
TREPA'N. v. a. 
1. To perſorate with the trepan. a 
Wiſeman. Arbut h not. 
2. To catch; to enſnare. Butler, South. 
TREPHINE. ſ. A ſmall trepan; a ſmaller 


inſtrument of perforation managed by one 
hand. | Wiſeman, 


TREPIDA'TION. /. [rrepidatio, Latin, ] 
1. The ſtate of trembling, 
Bacon. Donne. Milton. 
2, State of terrour, Morton. 
To TRE'SPASS, v. n. ſtreſpaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To tranſgreſs; to offend, Lev. Norris. 
2, To enter unlawfully on another's ground, 


Prior. 
TRESPASS. ſ. [treſpaſs, French.] 
i. Tranſgreſſion; oftence. 
2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground, 
TRE'SPASSER, /. [from treſpaſs. ] 
1, An offender; a tranſgreſſor. 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 


ground. Walton, 
TRE'SSED, a. [from tree, French. ] Knot- 
ted or curled, Spenſer. 


TRE'SSES, . without a fingular. [/ e, 
French. ] A knot or curl of hair. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
TRE'STLE. ſ. [trefleau, French. }] 
1, The frame of a table. 
2. A moveable form by which any thing 
is ſupported, 

TRET. ſ. [Probably from tritus, Latin. ] An 
allowance made by merchants to retailers, 
which is four pounds in every hundred 
weight, and four pounds for waſte or re- 
fuſe of a commodity. Bailey. 

TRETHINGS. ſ. Taxes; impoſts. 

TRE'VET. ſ. [ö meper, Saton; trepied, 
— Any thing that ſtands on three 

legs. f a 


Sbakeſp. Milt. 


TRI 


TRRY. g. [tra, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three at 
cards. Shakeſpeare. 
TRTABLE. a. {from try. ] N 
I. Poſſible to be experimented ; capable of 
trial. Sg Boyle. 
2. Such as may be judicially examined. - 


liffe. 
TRIAD, ſ. [triasr, Lat. triade, Fr.] Three 
united, | 
TRVAL. ſ. [from try.] 
1, Teſt ; examination. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Experience; act of examining by expe- 

rience. | Bacon. 

3. Experiment; experimental knowledge. 

ebrews. 

4. gone examination, Cowel, Shakeſps 
5. Temptation; teſt of virtue. | 

Milton, Rogers, 

6. State of being tried, Shakeſpeare, 

TRIA*NGLE. ſ. [triangle, French.J A fi- 
gure of three angles. Locke. 

TRIA'NGULAR. a. [triangularis, Latin. ] 
Having three angles, Spenſer. Ray. 

TRIBE. J. [tribus, Latin. 
1. A diſtinct body of the people as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other charac- 
teriſtick. Ben, Jobnſon. 
2. It is often uſed in contempt, Reſcom. 

TRYBLET, or TRIBO'ULET. . A gold- 
ſmith's tool for making rings. Ainſworth. 

TRIBULA'TION. ſ. [tribulation, French. ] 
Perſecution; diftreſs ; vexation z diſtur- 
bance of life, Hooker. Milton. Atterbury. 

TRIBU/NAL. ſ. [tribunal, Latin and Fr.] 
1, The ſeat of a judge. Sbaleſp. Waller. 

2. A court of juſtice. Milton, 

TRIPUNE. . — Latin. | 
1. An officer of Rome choſen by the peo- 
ple. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 

TRIBUNTTIAL. a. [tribunitius, Lat.] 

TRIBUNI'TIOUS. Suiting a tribune ; 
relating to a tribune, Bacons 

TRYBUTARY. 4. [rributaire, Fr. tributa- 
rius, Latin, } | 
1. Paying tribute as an acknowledzment 
of ſubmiſſion to a maſter, | Dryden, 
2. Subject; ſubordinate. riore 
3. Paid in tribute, 

TRVBUTARY. /. {from tribute. ] One who 
pays a ſtated ſum in acknowledgment of 
ſubjection. Davies. 

TRVBUTE. ſ. ſtribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] 
Payment made in acknowledgment ; ſub- 
jection. | Numbers, Milton, 

TRICOMA'NES, ſ. A plant. | 

TRICE. ſ. A ſhort time; an inftant ; a 
ſtroke. Suckling. Swift, Bentley. 

TRICHO'TOMY, /. Diviſion into three 


arts, W: alls, 
TR ICK. ſ. [rreck, Dutch. ] 

1. Ally fraud. | Raleigh. South. 

2, A dexterous aztifice, 


T R I 


3. A vicious practice. Dryden. 
4. A juggle; an antick ; any thing done 
to cheat jocoſely, Prior. 
5. An unexpected effect. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. A praQtice ; a manner; a habit. 
Shakeſpeare. 
7. A number of cards laid regularly up in 
lay. 
To TRICK. v. a. {from the noun ; tricher, 
French. 
1, To cheat; to impoſe on; to defraud, 
Stephens, 
2. Todreſs; to decorate; to adorn, 
Drayton. Shakeſpeare, Sandys. 
3. To perform by flight of hand, or with 
a light touch, | P 
To TRICK. v. n. To live by fraud. 
Dryden. 
TRI'CKER, ſ. The catch which being pulled 
diſengages the cock of the gun, that it 


ms give fire. B bh, 
TRIFCKING. . [from trick. ] Dreſs ; orna- 
ment. Shakeſpeare, 
TRICK ISH. 2. from trict.] Knaviſhly 
artful; fraudulently cunning; miſchiev- 
ouſly ubtle. Pove, 


To TRICKLE. . . To fall in drops; to 
rill in a flender fiream. Bacon. Dryd. Pepe. 
TRICKSY, «a. {from trick, ] Pretty. 
Shakeſpeare, 
TRICO'RPORAL. a. [tricorporus, Latin. ] 
Having three bodies, 
TRIDE. 4. [among hanters ; tride, French. ] 
-  hort and ready. Bailey, 
TRIDENT. /. ſtrident, Fr. tridens, Lat.] 
A three forked ſceptre of Neptune. 
Sandys. Addiſon, 
TRI'DENT, 2. Having three teeth. | 
TRIDING. 5 [xpuSinga, Saxon. ] The 
third part of a county or ſhire. 
TRI DU AN. a. [from triduum, Latin.] 
1. Laſting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. 
TRIENNIAL, a. [triennis, Latin ; triennal, 
French. ] 
1, Laſting three years. X. Charles. Hervel. 
. 2. Happening every third yea. 
TRIER. ſ. {from vry.] 
1. One who tries experimentally, Boyle. 
2. One who examines judicially, Hale. 
3. Teſt; one who brings to the teſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To TRI'FALLOW. . a. To plow land the 
third time before ſowing. Mortimer, 
TRVFID. a. Cut or divided into three 


parts. 
TRIFITSTULARY. 4. [tres and fftula, 


Latin.] Having three pipes. 

To TRI FIE. vv. [#ryfelen, Dutch. } 
1. To a@ or talk without weight or dig- 
nity z to act with levity. Hooker. 
2. To mock; to play the fool. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To indulge light amuſement. 


- TRILU'MINAR, 


T-R-I 


4. To be of no i ce. S ts 
To TRVFLE, v. . of no — 
tance. Shateſpeare, 
TRVFLE. ſ. [from the verb.] A thing of 
no moment, Drayten. 
TRVFLER, /. [trifelaar, Dutch. ] One who 
acts with levity ; one who talks with folly. 
Racon. Watts, 
TRIFLING. a. [from trifle.] Wanting 
worth; unimportant ; wanting weight. 
Ropers, 
TRVFLINGLY, ad. [from triſſing.] With- 
out weight; without dignity ; without im- 
portar. e. Loc te. 
TRYFORM, a. [triformis, Latin.] Having 
a triple ſhape. Milton. 
TRIGGER. . 
1. A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep 
ground. 
2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun, Lecke, 
TRIGUNTALS. ſ. A number of maſles to 
the tale of thirty. lib. 
TRFGLYPH. /. [In arehĩtecture.] A mem- 
ber of the frize of the Dorick order ſet di- 
realy over every pillar, and in certain 
ſpaces in the intercolumnations, Harris. 
TRUYGON, ſ. [erigone, French.] A triangle. 
Hale. 
TRT GONAL. a. {from trigon.] Triangu- 
lar; having three corners, "ard, 
TRIGONO'METRY. /. [rrigonometrie, Fr.] 
Tri try is the art of meaſuring tri- 
angles, or of calculating the fides of any 
triangle ſought, and this is plain or ſphe- 
rical. Harris. 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL. 2. {from trigeno- 
| metry. ] Pertaining to trigonometry. 
TRILATERAL. 2. [rtrilateral, French; 
tres and /atus, Latin.] Having three ſides. 
TRILL. ſ. ſrrillo, Italian. Quaver z tre- 
mulouſneſs of mufick, ſon. 
To TRILL. v. a. [from the aoun, ] To ut- 
rer quavering, Themjor.. 
To TRILL. v. 2 
1. To trickle; to fall in drops or ſſender 


ſtreams. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To play in tremulous vibrations of 
ſound. Dryden. 


TRILLION, ſ. A million of millions of 
millions. > 
4. [triluminaris, Lat.] 
TRILU'MINOUS, 8 Having three lights. 
TRIM. a. fzeznymm:8, Saxon.] Nice, 
ſmug ; dreſſed up. Tuſſer. Dryden. 
To TRIM. v. 2. [tjimman, Saxon, 10 
build } 
1. To fit out. 
2, To dreſs; to decorate, | 
Bacon. W.tton. 
3. To ſhave ; to clip. 2 Samuel. 


owel, 


Shakeſpeare, Ben. Fo bnſon, 
5+ Ty 


4. To make neat; to adjuſt. 
6L 2 


TRI 
To balance a veſſel, _ EpeAtater. 
It has often up emphatical. Shakeſpeare. 
To TRIM. v. =. To balance; to flutuate 
between two parties. South. Dryden. 
TRIM, /. Dreſs; geer; ornameats. 
| Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
TRVUMLY. ad, [from trim. | Nicely; 
neatly. Spenſer. Aſcham. 
TRI'MMER, ſ. [ſromy trim, } One who 
changes fides to balance parties z © turn- 
coat, L'Eftrange. Swift. 
2. A piece of wood inſerted. Maxon. 
TRI'MMING. . [from trim. ] Ornamen- 
tal appendages to a coat or gown. Garth, 
TRUNAL. @. {trinus, Latin.] Threefold. 


Spenſer. 
TRINE. ſ. ſtrine, Fr. trinus, . An 
aſpect of planets placed in three angles of 
a trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by 
aſtrologers to be eminently benign. 

Milton. Creech, 
To TRINE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in a trine aſpect. Dryden, 
TRINITY. / [trinitas, Latin; rrinite, Fr.] 
The incomprehenſible union of the three 
perſons in the, Godhead, Locke. 
TRINKET. /. 
1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs, 

Sidney. Swift. 
2, Things of no great value; tackle ; 
toole. L' Eftrange. 
TRIO BOLAR. a, [triobolaris, Latin. ] Vile; 
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mean; worthleſs. Cbeyne. 
To TRIP, v. a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Dut. ] 
1. To ſupplant; to throw by-ftriking the 


feet from the ground by a ſudden motion. 


| Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To catch; to detect. bak e. 

To TRIP. V. . 

1. To fall by loſint the hold of the feet. 


2. To fail; to err; to be deficient, 


3. To ſtumble; to titubate. Locke. 

4. To run lightly, | 
k) peare, Craſpa to. Dryden. Prior. 

5, To take a ſhort voyage. 

TRIP. { [from the verb.] 

1. A ſtroke or catch by which the wreſtler 

ſypplants his antagoniſt. Dryden, Addiſon. 

2 ſtumdle by which the foothald is 


3. A failure; a miſtake. Dryden. 
4. A ſhort voyage or journey. Pepe. 
TRIPARTITE. a. [tripartite, Fr, tripar- 
: 5 Latia,] Divided» into three parts; 
ving three correſpondent copies. 
Shakeſpeare. 
TRIPE. ſ. [cripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and 
\ Spaniſh, } * 
1. The 1oteſtines ; the guts. King. 
2. It is uſed in ludicrous fanguage for the 
human body, 1 


Hooker. South, Alu ſon. 


TRI 


TRIPEDAL, @, [tre and per, Lat.] Hav- 
ing three feet. | 

TRIPETALOUS, @&. [tres and ira. ! 
Having a flower conſiſting of three leaves. 


TRIPHTHONG, . Liebe Fr. tre: 
and hn A coalition of three yowels 


to form one ſound ; as, eas; qs. | 
"RET 4. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, 
tin. 
1. Threefold; conſiſting of three conjoin- 
ed. Milian. Waller. 
2. Treble; three times repeated. Burnet. 
To TRIPLE. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1. To treble; to make thrice as much, or 


as many, Hooker. S . 

2. To make threefold. - ] _ 
TRUVPLET. . from tri 

1. Three 4 . 1 Swift, 


2. Three verſes rhyming together. 


TRIPLICATE, «a. {from triplex, Latin.] 
Made thrice as much Harris, 
TRIPLICA'TION, f from triplicate. ] The 
act of trebling or adding three together. 
: Glanville, 
TRIPLICITY, . [riet, Fr. from tri- 
Plex, Latin.] Treblenels ; ſtate of being 
threefold, Bacon. Waits, 
TRYPMADAM. ſ. An herb. Mortimer. 
TRIPOD. /. [tripus, Latin] A ſeat with 
three teet, ſuch as that from which the 
prieſteſs of Apollo delivered oracles. 
TRYPOLY, . A ſharp cutiing ſand. 
Newton 
TRI'POS, /. A tripod. Ben, Fobnſon 


TRI'PPER. /. [from trip.} One who trips. 
TRVPPING, . {from trip. ] 7 3 


nimble, 


TRYPPING, /. {from trip.] Light dance. 
Milton 


den. TRIUPTOTE. J [triptoton, Lat.] Triptore 


is a noun uſed but in three caſes, Clarke. 
TRIPU'DIARY, . [wipudium, Lat.] Per- 
formed by dancing. Brown, 
TRIPUDIA'TION, . [rripudium, Lat.] Act 
of dancing, 222 0 
TRIPPINGLY. ad. [from tripping. ] 
With agility ; with ſwift motion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
TRIRE'ME. ſ. [triremis, Latin.] A galley 
with three benches of oars on a fide. 
TRISE'CTION, /. [tres and ſeo, Latin. | 
Diviſion inte three equal parts. | 
TRISTFUL. @. [triftis, Latin. } Sad; me- 
lancholy; gloomy. Sbakeſpearc. 
TRISU LLC. / ſ[triſulcus, Lat.] A thing of 
three points. Freun. 
TRISYLLA'BICAL. . [from triſyllabl.] 
Conſiſting of three ſyllables. 
TRISY'LLABLE, . ſti Latin. ] 
A word confiſting of three ſyllables. 
TRITE. 2. Liens, Latin.} Worn out; 
tale; common; not new, Rogers. 
| TRUTE- 


TR O 
TRITENESS, , [from #rite.] Staleneſs ; 


commonnelſs, 


TRITHPISM. .. [rg and Oede.] The 


opinion which holds three diſtinct gods. 
TRI'TURABLE, a. [triturable, Fr. from 
triturate.] Pollible to be pounded or com- 
minuted. Brown. 
TRITURA'TION. ſ. [trituro, Lat.] Re- 
duction of any ſubſtances to powder upon a 
ſtone with a muller, as colours are ground. 


Brown, 
by a0! . Any thing ſupported by three 


TRI'VIAL ſ. [trivialis, Latin, ] 
1. Vile z worthleſs ; vulgar. Roſcommon. 
2. Light; triflingg unimportant z incon- 
fiderable. Dryden. Rogers. 
TRI'VIALLY. ad. [from trivial.] 
1. Commonly ; vulgarly. Bacon, 
2. Lightly; inconſiderably. 
TRIVIALNESS. /. [from trivial.] 
1. Commonneſs; vulgarity. 
- 2. Lightneſs ; unimportance. 
TRIUMPH. /. {triumphus, Latin. ] 
x. Pomp with which a victory is publiek ly 


celebrated. & Bacen. 
4. State of being victorious. 
victory; conqueſt. we ny 
* i Mi . 
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5. A conquering card now called trump. 
To TRUUMPH, v. =. ps 2g Latio. ] 
1. To celcbrate a victory with pomp ; to 
rejoice for victory. Job. Dryden 


2. = _— victory. Knolles, 

» Toinſult upon an advantage gained. 
TRIUUMPHAL. 2. {trizmpbalis, Lat.] Uſed 
in cclebrating victory. Bacon. Sevift. 
TRIU'MPHAL. g. {[eriumphalia, Latin. | A 
token of victory. | . 
TRIU'MPHANT. 4. [triumphans, Latin. ] 


1. Celebrating of victory. 

. South. 
2. Rejoicing as for victory. Milton, 
3. Victorious; graced with conqueſt, 


Pope. 

TRIU'MPHANTLY.a4.ſfrom 3 
1. In a triumphant manner in token of 
victory; joyfully as for victory. Granville. 
2. Viftoriouſly ; with ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare, 
With inſolent exultation. Cab. 
IU'MPHER. /. [from triumpb.] One 
who triumphs. 8 . Peacham. 
TRIU'MVIRATE.? /. [triumviratus or 
'TRIU'MVIRI. triumviri, Lat.] A 
coalition or concurrence of three men. 
Shakeſpeare. Swift. 


TRIVUNE. a. [tres and unus, Lat.] At once 
thr ce and one. Burnet. 
To TROAT. v. g. [with hunters.] To 


Cry as a buck does at rutting time. 


1 R O 


TRO' AR. g. {trois guart, French.] A 
chirurgical . Sharpe, 
TROCHA'ICAL. 3. f{trochoigue, Fr. tro- 
cbaicut, Latin. | Conſiſting ot trochees, 
TROCHA'NTERS. ſ. [Tgoxavi7g;.]} Two 
proceſſes of the thigh bone, called rotator 
major and minor, in which the tendons of 
many muſcles terminate. WE 
TRO'CHEE. ſ. [trrocheur, Lat. 7 4] 
A foot uſed in Latin oy, cds 
long and ſhort ſyllable. 
TROCHYLICKS. ſ. [Tgx3%;.] The ſcience 
of rotatory motion. Brown. 
E 50a J. The branches on a deer's 
ead. 
TROCHVPSCH, . izu®-,] A kind 
of tablet or bee J Bacon 
TRODE, the preterite of tread. Judges. 
TRO DE. f. [from trade, pret. of tread. } 
Footing. Spenſer. 
Participle paſſive of tread, 
TRO'GLODYTE fF. -[rewyaadvine.} One 
who inhabits caves of the carth. uth, 
To TROLL. v. 3. [trollen, to roll, Dutch. ] 
To move circularly ; to drive about. 


Ben. 
To TROLL. v. . On. 


1. To rell; to run round. Stoift. 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which hay 
2 pulley towards the bottom. Cay. 
TROLLOP. ſ. A ſlatternly, looſe woman. 
TROOP, ſ. [rreepe Dutch. ] 
1. A company a number of people col- 
lected together, Shakeſpeare. Locke, 
2. A body of ſoldiers, Dryden, 
3- A ſmall body of cavalry. | 
To TROOP. v. 8. {from the noun.] 
1. To march in a . Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
2. To march in haſte, 


Shakeſpeare. Ns 

3 To march in company. Shakeſpeare. 
TRO'OPER. /. [from troop, ] A horſe ſol- 
dier, Grew. 


TROPE.s/. [rer. ] A change of a word 
from its original fignification: as the 
clouds foretel rain for for Hudibras. 


 TRO'PHIED. a. {from trophby.] Adorned 


with trophies. | f A 
TRO PHV. f. ſtropheum, Lat.] Someth 
taken from an enemy, and ſhewn or trea- 
ſured up in proof of victory. 
Pepe. 


TRO/PICAL. . [from type ] 
1. Rhetorically changed from the original 
meaning, Brown. South. 
2. Placed near the tropick ; belonging to 
the tropick, | 
TROPICK , [tropicus, Lats.) The line 
at which the ſun turns back, of which the 


North has the tropiek of Cancer, and the 
South the tropick of Capricorn. —_ 


1 R O 


TR OPOLO'GICAL, a. ( · and 5578] 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original 
import of the words. 

TROPOLOG v. ſ. [rgiz&- and 245y®-..] A 
rhetorical mode of ſpeech including tropes, 
or a change of ſome word from the original 
meaning. | Brown. 

TRO'SSERS, /. [trouſſes, Fr.] Breeches ; 
hoſe, Shakeſpeare. 

To TROT. v. n. [trotter, Fr. trotten, Dut. ] 
1. To move with a high jolting pace. 
| | Shakeſpeare. Dennis. 
2. To wall faſt, in a ludicrous or con- 
temptuous ſenſe, 

TROT. g. [erot, French. ] 

1. The jolting high pace of a horſe. 
2. An old woman. dS bakeſpeare. 

TROTH. ſ. {rneos, Saxon.] Truth; 
faith ; fidelity, Shakeſ. Daniel. Addiſon. 

TRO/THLESS, 4. [ from trot h.] Faithleſs; 
treacherous, Fairfax. 


TRO'THPLIGHT, a, [troth and plight.] 


Betrothed ; affianced. Shakeſpeare. 
To TRO'UBLE. v. a. [troubler, French. ] 
1. To diſturb; to perplex. 

Shakeſpeare. Locke. 

. 2. To afflit; to grieve. Sidney. Tillotſon, 
3. To diſtreſs; to make uneaſy, 

n Alton. 1 Mac. 

4. To buſy; to engage overmuch, Luke. 

8 To give occaſion of labout to. Locke. 

To teize; to vex. Shakeſpeare, 
7. To ditorder; to put into 2gitation or 
commotion, Sbaleſpeare. Jebn. Davies. 
8. To mind with anxiety, Clarendon, 

9. To ſue for a deht. 

TRO/UBLE, fe {trouble, French. ] 

1. Diſturbance; perplexity, Milton, 
2, Affliction; calamity. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Moleſtation ; obſtruction; inconveni- 
ence, Milton, 
4. Uneaſineſs; vexation. Milton. 

TRO'UBLE-STATE. ſ. [trouble and flate.] 
Diſturber of a community; publick make- 
bate. f Daniel. 

TROWUBLER. /. [from trouble.] Difturber ; 
confounder, _  Sperſer. II aller. Atterbury. 

TRO'UBLESOME. a. [trom trouble. 

1. Full of moleſtation; vexatious z un- 
. eaſy; afflictige. Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon, 
2. Burdenſome; tireſome z weariſome. 

Pape. 

3. Full of teizing buſineſs. Sidney, 

4. Slightly haraſſing. Milton. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Unſesſonably engaging; improperly im- 


portuning. _ - Openſer, 
6. Importunste; teizing. © Arbuthner, 
TRO'UBLESOMELY. ad. [from trouble- 
ſeme. | Vexatiouſly ; weariſomely; unſea- 
ſonably; importunately. Locke. 


TRO'UBLESOMENESS. /. [from trouble- ' 


+ ſeme.) 


1. Vexatiouſneſs ; uneaſineſs,. Fecon, 


TRU 


2. Importunity; unſeaſonableneſs, 
TRO'UBLOUS. a. [from trouble] Tumul- 
tuous; confuſed ; diſordered 4 put into com- 
motion. penſer. Daniel. 
TRO'VER. /. [trouver, French.] In the 
common law, is an action which a man 
hath againſt one that having found any of 
his goods refuſeth to deliver them, . 
TROUGH, ſ. . [rnox, ob, Sax. troch, 
Dutch.] Any thing hollowed and open 
longitudinally on the upper fide. | 
' Abbot. Dryden. 
To TROUL. v. n. [trollen, to roll, Dutch. 
I. To moye volubly. Milton. 
2. To utter volubly. Shakeſpeare, 
To 'TROUNCE, v. a, To puniſh by an in- 
dictment or information. Dryden. 
TROUSE, . [rrouſſe, Fr. truiſb. 
TROUSERS. 5 Exſe.] Breeches; hoſe. 
Spenſer. Wiſeman, 
TROUT, ſ. [rnuhr, Saxon. ] T 
1. Delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks 
and quick ſtreams. Carew. 
2. A familiar .phraſe for an honeſt, or 
perhaps for a filly fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
To TROW, . n. 2 Saxon ; troe, 
Daniſh. ] To think; to imagine 3 to con- 
. ceive, Kidncy. Hooker. Shakeſpeare. Gay. 
TROW, interje?. An exclamation of en- 
quiry. . Shakeſpeare. 
TRO'WEL, /. [truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat.] A 
tool to rake up the mortar with and ſpread 
it on the bricks, Moxon. 
TROY ho amy . [from troies, Fr.] 
TROY. A kind of weight 
by which gold and bread are weighed, con- 
fit ing of theſe denominations: a pound 
= 12 ounces z ounce. = 20 penny» 
weights ; pennyweight = 24 grains. 
The Engliſh phyficians make uſe of trey- 
weight after the following manner: 


* 


8 

20 [Scruple 
A 
7 2 8 ona 
5760 | 2388 |" 96 | 12 IPound, 


TRU'ANT, ſ. [truand, old Fr. treuwant, 
Dutch.] An idler; one who wanders idly 
about, neglecting his duty or employment. 
To play the truant is, in ſchools, to ſtay 
from ſchool without leave. 1 e. 
TRU'/ANT. a. Idle; wandering from buſi- 
neſs; lazy; loitering. Shakeſpeare. 
To TRU*ANS, . . To idle at a diſtance 
from duty; to loiter; to be lazy. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
TRU'ANTSHIP. ſ. [from truant.] Idle- 
neſs; negligence; negleR of ſtudy or bu- 
neſs, Aſcbam. 
| 2 TRU'B- 


T R U 


TRU'BTAIL.ſ. A ſhort ſquat woman. 
Ainſevorth, 
TRUBS. /. [tuber, Latin.] A ſort of herb. 
Ainſworth, 
TRUCE. /. [truga, low Latin. ] 
1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities. Hooker, Shakeſp. 2 Tim. Dryden. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſiion z ſhort quiet, 
| Milton, 
TRUCIDA'TION. /. [from trucide, Lat. 
The act of Killing. 
To TRUCK. v. n. [trequer, Fr. truccare, 
Italian, ] To traffick by exchange. 
To TRUCK. v. =, To give in exchange ; 
to exchange. L'Eftrange. Swift, 
TRUCK. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 
| L' Eftrange. Dryden. 
2, Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. 
TRU'/CK LEBED, or trundlebed. ſ. | proper! 
troclebed ; from trochlea, Lat, or wa} 
A bed that runs on wheels under a bigher 
bed, Shakeſpeare, Hudibras. 
To TRU'CKLE. v. n. To be in a ſtate of 
ſubjection or inferiority. Cleavel. Morris, 
TRU'CULENCE. ſ. [truculentia, Latin. ] 
1. Savageneſs of manners, 
2. Terrihleneſs of aſpect. 
TRU'CULENT. a. Icruculentus, Latin. ] 
1. Savage; barbarous, Ray. 
2. Terrible of aſpect. 
3. Deſtructive; cruel. Harvey. 
To TRUDGE. v. . [truggiolare, Italian. ] 
To travel laboriouſly ; to jog on; to march 
heavily on. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. Locke, 
TRUE. 3. | =n&opa, tnupa, Saxon. ] 
1. Not falſe; not erroneous z — with 
er. Cowley, 
2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own 
thoughts, | 
3- Pure from the crime of falſehood ; ve- 
racious. 
4. Genuine ; not counterfeit, Milt. Atterb, 
5. Faithful; not perfidious ; ſteady. 
| ' Shakeſpeare. Roſcommor. 
6, Honeſt; not fraudulent. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Exact; truly conformable to a ule. 
; | Prior. 
8. Rightſul. Ailton. 
TRUEBORN. a. [true and ern.] Having 
a right by birth. Shakeſpeare, 
TRUEBRE'D. a. {true and bred.) Of a 
right breed. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
TRUEH'EARTED, @. [rrue and Heart.] 
honeſt ; faithful. Shakeſpeare. 
TRU'ELOVE. ſ. An herb, called Herba Paris, 
 TRUELO'VEKNOT. . [true, love 
TRUELO'VERSKNOT. and K&not. 
Lines drawn through each other with many 
_ Involutions, conſidered as the emblem. of 
interwoven affection. Hudibras, 
TRU'ENESS. /. [em true. ] Sincerity; 
faithfulneſs. 


TRU 


TRUEPEINNNY. / 
familiac phraſe or 


true and penny.] A 
an honeſt fellows 
Shaleſpeare. 

TRU'FFLE. I. , truſſe, French.] In 
Italy, the uſual method tor the finding of 
truffics, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, call- 
ed by the Italians tartnfali, and in Latin 
tubera terra, is by tying a cord to s pig, 
and driving him, obſerving where he begins 
to root, Ray. 

TRUG. /. A hod for mortar. 

TRULL. /. ulla, ltalian.} A low whore; 
a vagrant firumpet. Sbaleſpeare. 

TRU LV. ad. [from true. ] 


1. According to truth; not falſely; faith- 
fully, Si » Hooker, 
2. Really ; without fallacy. 

2 Exactly; juſtly. Fauth. 
4. Indeed. Witten. 


TRUMP. ſ. [Creme, Dutch, and old Fr. 
tromba, Italian. ] 
1. A trumpet; an inſtrument of watlike 
muſick. Shakeſpeare. Weſley. 
2. A winning card; a card that has parti- 
cular privileges in a game, Pope. Swift. 
3. To put to or wpon the Tuumrs, To 
put to the laſt expedient, Dryden, 
To TRUMP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To win with a trump card, 
2. To Tun up. To deviſe; to forge, 
TRU'MPERY. g. {tromperie, French] 
1. Something fallaciouſly ſplendid, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Falſehood; empty talk. Raliigh. 
3. Something of no value; trifles. Milton. 
TRUMPET. /. [trompette, Fr. and Dutch. } 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſound- 
ed by the breath. Milton. Roſcommon. 
2, In military ftile, a trumpeter. Clarend. 
3+ One who celebrates; one who praiſes, 
| Bacon, D 
TRU*MPET-FLOWER. /. [6ignonia, Lar. ] 
A tubulous flower. Miller, 
To TRU'MPET. w». a. [trompetter, Fr.] 
To publiſh by ſound of trumpet ; to pro- 
claim. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
TRUMBETER. /. [from trumper. ] 
1. One who ſounds a trumpet, 1 
Shate are. H. ard, 
2. One who proclaims, — de- 
nounces. Bacon, South. 
3. A fiſh, 
TRU*MPET-TONGUED. 8. [trumpet and 
t;ngue.] Having tongues vociferous as a 
trumpet. Shakeſpeare. 
To TRU*NCATE. v. a. [trunce, Lat.] To 
maim z to lap; to cut ſhoit. 
TRUNCATION. /. [from truncate.] The 
act of lopping or maiming. 
TRU'NCHEON. /. {rrongon, French, ] 
1. A ſhort ſtaif; a club; a cudgel, 
Shakeſpeare. Hayward. 
2. A ſtaff of commang, * 
2 


ES TRU'NCHEON, ». 


TRU/NDLE. 7. rnendl, Saxon. } 


TRU 


. {from the noun. ik 
To beat with a truncheon, Shakeſpeare. 
TRUNCHEONEER. /. [from truncheon. ] 
One armed with a truncheon. Shakeſpeare. 
To TRU'NDLE. ' v. . [rnenvl, 4 bowl, 
Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. Addiſon. 


round rolling t 


ng. 
TRU'NDLE-TAIL. T Round I 


TRUNK. ſe Frruncus, Latin; tronc, Pr.] 


1. The body of a tree. Bentley, 
2. The body without the limbs of an ani- 
mal, Shakeſpeare. 


3. The main body of any thing. Ray. 
4. A cheſt for cloaths; a ſmall cheſt com- 
monly lined with paper. Dryden. 
5. The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 
animal. Milton. Dryden. 
6. A long tube through which pellets of 
clay are blown. acon. 
To TRUNK. . a. ftrunco, Latin.] 4 
truncate; to maim; to lop. 8 
TRUNKED. a. f trunk. ] Having a 
trunk. Howoel, 
TRUNK-HOSE. /. OY and hoſe. Large 


breeches formerly rior. 


TRU'NNIONS. „ Fr.] The 
knobs or bunch "gs . — * gun, that bear it 
on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey, 


TRUSION, ſe [trudo, Latin.] The act of 
thruſting or puſbing. Bentley. 
TRUSS. . [trouſſe, French. 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are re- 
ſtrained from lapſing, Wiſeman, 


2. Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe — 
3. Trouſe; breeches. 
To TRUSS. v. 8. leer, French. To 


pack up cloſe together, 
TRUST. ſ. [rravft, Runick.] 


1. Confidence ; reliance on another. 


1 
2. Charge received in confidence. Dryden, 
3- Confident opinion of any event. 


4. Credit given without examinati 


e N Tarte. 
redit without payment. Raleigb. 
4 Something committed to one's faith. 


Bacen, 

7. Depoſitz ſomething committed to charge, 

of which an account muſt be given. F 

wift, 

8. Fidelity j ſuppoſed honeſty, Tobit. 

9. State of him to whom ſomething is en- 

truſted. Clarendon. Denbam. 
To TRUST. v. . [from the noun.] 

1. To place confidence in; to confide in. 
Ben. Fobrſon, TU 
2. To delieve; to credit. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To admit in confidence to the power 

over any thing. Taylor. 
4. To commit with confidence. Drydes, 


TUB 


4 To venture confidently. 
To ſell upon credit. 
To TRUST. v». . 


1. To be confident of ſomething 2. 


2. To have confidence; to 
without doubt. 4 
3. To be eredulous; to be won to confi 
dence. Shake 
4. To expect. L'E 
TRUSTEE”. ſ. [from 
1. One entruſted with any thing. Taylor. 
2. One to whom ſomething is committed 
for the uſe and behoof of another, D 
1 . [from trifft.] . who 
tru 8. 
TRU'STINESS. ſ. f from trufly.} Honeſty ; 
fidelity ; ne Od ret. 
TRU'STLESS. JS. [from truf.] N 
unconſtant; not to be truſted. 
TRU'STY. a. [from truft.] 
1. Honeſt ; faithful; true; fit to be 
truſted. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Strong ; ſtout; ſuch as will not Fl 


TRUTH, , ene oy 1 OR 
rneoyb=, Saxo 
1. The contrary to falſehood; conformity 
of notions to things, Locke. 


2. nn. 


Milton. 
3. Purity from falſchood. * Shakeſpeare. 


5 —1 conſtancy, Ar. 

1 virtue. S 
6.1 It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſ- 
Marthew 


; — conformity to rule. f 
4 | Mor timer, 
8. Reali . 


Hooker. 
9. Of a Turn, or in TxuTH, In te- 
ality, : 


2 Kipps. 
TRUTINA'TION, /. [erutins, Lat.] The 
act of weighing; examination by the ſcale. 


To TRV. v. @. [trier, French.] 
1. To examine; to make ——_— of, 


Miken, 


ange. 


2. To experience ; to aſſay; to have — 
ledge or experience of. Dryden. 
3- To examine as a judge. 

4+ To bring before a judicial tribunal, 

5. To bring to a deciſion, with our empha- 


tical, Dryden, 
6. To act on as a teſt, Shakeſpeare, 
To bring as to a teſt, lton. 
To eſſa 3 to ＋ "44 Milton. 


g- To purify ; to refine, 
7 — v. 1. To endeayour; to at- 


VB. |. [ro*be, rubbe, Dutch. ] 
large open veffel of wood. - Milton. 


Y A ſtate of ſalivation. Shakeſpeare. 
TUBE. / [vubu:;, Lat.] A pipe; a fiphon; 
a long body, Roſcommon, 


TU'BER- 


T UL 
TU'BERCLE, [tuberculum, Latin.] A 
ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence on the body 
a pimple. Harvey. 
TU*BEROSE. /. A flower. Mortimer, 
TU'BEROUS, &, ſ[tubereux, Fr, from tu- 
ber, Latin.] Having prominent knots or 
excreſcences. Woodward. 
TU'BULAR, 2. [from twbur, Latin.] Re- 
ſembling a pipe or trunk ; confiſting of a 
pipe; long and hollow ; fiſtular, Grew. 
TU'BULE. ſ. Lu, Latin, } A ſmall 
pipe, or fiſtular body. Wordward. 
TU'BULATED. 7 3. {from tubulus, Lat.] 


TU'BULOUS. Fiſtular; longitudinally 
hollow. Derham. 
TUCK. . | 


1. A long natrow ſword. | 

1 Shakeſpeare. Hudibras. 
2. A kind of net. Carew, 
To TUCK. v. . {from trucken, German.] 
1. To cruſh together; to hinder from 


ſpreading. Addiſon, Prior. 
2. To incloſe, by tucking clothes round, 
Locke, 


To TUCK. v». . To contract. Sharpe, 
TU'CKER. /. A ſmall piece of linen that 
ſhades the breaſts of women. Addiſon. 
TU'EL. ſ. [tuyeau, French.] The anuy, 
N - Skinner. 
TUESDAV. ſ. Cruerdaz, Saxon; tur, 
Saxon, is Mars.] The third day of the 
week. | | 
TU'FTAFFETY. . [from tuſted and raffe- 
ty.] A villous kind of filk, Donne. 
TUFT. ,. fre, French.] 
1. A number of threads or ribbands, flow- 
ery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined to- 
: er. More. D den. 
2. A cluſter; a plump. Sidney. Milton. 
To TUFT. v. a. To adorn with a tuft, 
Thomſon. 
TU'FTED. @. [from tuft.] Growing in 
tufts or cluſters, Milton, Pope. 
TU'FTY, @. {from tuft.] Adorned with 
tufts. ä 
To TUG. v. n. [re0zan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in 


the utmoſt exertion. Chapman, Roſcommon. 
2. To pull; to pluck. 


Hudibras. 
To TUG. v». . 
1. To pull; to draw. Sandys, Boyle. 
2. To labour; to contend ; to ſtruggle, 
Shateſpeare. How, Craſbato. 
TUG. ſ. [from the verb.] Pull performed 
with the utmoſt effort. Dryden. 


TU'GGER. /. {from tug.] One that tugs 
or pulls hard. 


TUVTION. .. ii, from ter, Latin. ] 
Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendant care. 


Sidney. Locke. 
TU'LIP. ſ. [rulipe, Fr. tulipa, Latin] A 
flower, ; Hakewill, 
TU*LIPTREE. ſ. A tree, 
Von., II. 


TUM 


= 


To TUMBLE. v». =. [ronber, Fr. tommes. 


len, Dutch; tombolare, Tralian, ] 
1. To fall; to come ſuddenly to the grouad. 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſly. 
Prior. 

3. To roll about. Sidney. 
4. To play tricks by various librations of 
the body. - Rawe. 


To TU'MBLE. v. 4. 


t. To turn over; to throw about by way 
of examination. Collier, 


2. To throw by chance or violence. Locke. 


3. To throw down. Dryden. 
TU'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] A fall, 
L' Eflra fs 


TU'MBLER. ſ. [from tumble.] One who 
ſhews poſtures or feats of activity. Wilkins, 
TU'MBREL. ſ. [tombereau, Fr.] A dung» 
cart. Congreve. 
TUMEFA'CTION. ſ. [rumefafio, Latin.] 
Swelling. Arbuthnat, 
To TU'MEFY.: v. a. [tumefacio, Lat.] To 
ſwell; to make to ſwell, Sparpe, 
TU'MID. a. [tumidus, Latin. ] 
1. Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant; raiſed above the level, 
| 5 Milton. 
3 Pom pous; boaſtful ; puffy ; falſely 
ublime. X Boyle, 
TU'MOUR, ſ. [tumor, Latin] 
1. A morbid ſwelling. Wiſeman, 
2. Affected pomp; falſe magnifirence ; 
puffy grandeur. L* Eftrange. 
TU'MOUROUS, a. [from tumour. ] 


1. Swelling; protuberant, Motton. 
2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous; falſely mag- 
nificent. Wotton. 


To TUMP, among gardeners, to fence trees 
about with earth. 


To TU'MULATE, v. 1. [tumulo, Latin. ] 
To ſwell, Boyle. 
TU'MULOSE, 2. [tumuloſus, Latin,] Full 
of hills. Bailey, 
TU'MULT. ſ. [tumulte, Fr, tumultus Lat.] 
1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multi- 
tude. | Pope. 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion, 
3. A tir; an irregular violence; a wild 
commotion. | Milton. Addiſon, 
TUMU'LTUARILY. ad. [from tumultuary.] 
In a tumultuary manner. 
TUMU'LTUARINESS. /. [from tumultu- 
ary.] Turbulence ; inclination or diſpofi- 
tion to tumults or commotions, X. Charles. 
TUMU'LTUARY, . {| tumultuaire, Fr. 
from tumule, ] 
1. Diſorderly; promiſcuous ; confuſed, 
Bacon. Glanville. 
2. Reſtleſs; put into irregulac commotion, 


Atterbury, 
To TUMU'LTUATE. v. . [twumultuer, 


Luſh; To make a tumult. 
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TUN 


TUMULTUA'TION, /. [from tumultuate.] 
Irregular and confuſed agitation, Boyle, 
TUMULTUOUS, 2. {from tumult; tumul- 
tueux, French. 
1. Put into — 4 comt tion; irregu- 
larly and confu agitated, 
: , Mitten. Addiſon. 
2. Violently carried on by CA mul- 
titudes. penſer. 
3. Turbulent violent. Shakeſpeare. Knoles. 
4. Full of tumults. Sidney. 
TUMU'LTUOUSLY. ad. [from tumultuous, ] 
By act of the multitude ; with confuſion 


and violence. Bacon, 
TUN. ſ. [runne, Saxon; tonne, Dutch. ] 
1. A large caſk, Milton. 


2. Two pipes; the meaſure of four hog(- 
heads 


3. Any large quantity proverbially. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. A drunkard. In burleſque. Dryden. 
+ The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
8. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to 
contain a tun. 
To TUN. v. a. [om the noun.] To put 
into caſks ; to barrel. Bacon. 
TU'NABLE. a. [from tune] Harmonious ; 
muſical, Shakeſpeare. Milton. Holder. 
TUNABLENESS. /. [from tunalle.] Har- 
mony; melodiouſneſs. 
TU'NABLY, ad. [from tunable.] Harmo- 
niouſly ; melodiouſly, 
TUNE. /. [roon, Dutch. ] 
I. Tune is a diverſity of notes put together. 
Locke. Milton. Dryden. 
2. Sound; note. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Harmony; order; concert of paits, 
X. Charles. 
4. State of giving the due ſounds: as, the 
fiddle is in tune, 


Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right 


diſpolition ; fit temper z proper humour, 


6. Sate of any thing with reſpect to or- 


der. | Shakeſpeare. 
To TUNE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into ſuch a tate, as that the 
proper ſounds may be produced. Dryden. 


2. To ſing harmonioully, Milton. Pope. 
To TUNE. v. 2. 


1. To form one ſound to another. 
Dr ayton, ion. 


2. To utter with the voice inatticulate 


harmony. | 
TUNEFUL. @. {tune and full.) Muſical ; 
harmonious. Milton. Dryden. 
TU NELESS. a. [from tune.} Unharmo- 
nious; vnmufical. Spenſer. Cooley, 
TUNER: /. [from tune] One who tunes, 
Shakeſpeare, 
TU'NICK. . [tunigue, Fr. tunica, Lat. ] 
1. Parc ei the Ron. an dicks. Arbutbret, 


TUR 


2. Covering; integument ; tunicle. 


Derbam. 
TU'NICLE. /. [from tunick.] Cover ; in- 
tegument, © Ray. Bentley. 


TU/NNAGE. . [from tun.] 
1. Content of a veſſel meaſured by the 


ö tun. Arbuthnot. 
2. Tax leid on a tun: as, to levy tunnage 
and poundage. 

TUNNEL. ＋ 
1. The ſhaft of a chimney; the paſſage 
for the ſmoak. Spenſer. Wotton, 
2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into veſlels, Bacon. 


3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending 
in a point, 
To TU'NNEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form like a tunnel, Derbam. 
D 2. To catch in a net. b 1 
U'NNY, /. [tonnen, Italian; thynnus, Lat. 
A ſea kd. 112 Carex. 
TUP. ſ. A tam. This word is yet uſed in 
Staftordſhire, 
To TUP. v. n. To but like a ram. 
TURBAN. 5 [A Turkiſh word.] The 


TU'RBANT. cover worn by the Turks 

TU'RBAND, on their heads, 

Bacon. Hewel. Dryden, 

TU/RBANED, a. [from turban, ] Wear- 
ing a turban, ' Shakeſpeare, 

TU'RBARY. ſ. [turbaria, low Lat.] The 
right of digging turf. 

TU'RBID. a. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; 
muddy; not clear, Bacon. Phillips. 

TU'/RBIDNESS, 5 [from turbid.] Mud- 
dineſs ; thicknels, 

TU'RBINATED. a. [turbinatus, Latin.] 
1. Twiſted ; ſpiral, Bentley, 
2. Among botaniſts plants are called tur- 
birated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, 
or are of a conical figure. Di#, 

TU'RBINATION. . {from turbirated.] 
The art of ſpinning like a top. 

TU'RBITH. f. [twrpetbus, Latin.] Yellow 

_ precipitate, Wiſeman, 

TU'/RBOT. g. [turbet, French and Dutch. ] 
A delicate fiſh. Peacham. Dryden. 

TURBULENCE. 2 [turbulence, Fr, 

TU'RBULENCY, F turbulentia, Latin. ] 
1. Tumult; confuſion, Milton, Dryden, 
2. Tumultuouſneſs; liableneſs to con- 

fuſion, Seuift, 

TU'RBULENT,. &. [turbulentus, Latin.) 

1. Raiſing agitationz producing commo- 


tion. Milton, 
2. Expoſed to commot'on ; liable to agi- 
tation, Milton, 


3. Tumultuous ; violent. Dryden. Bentley. 
TU'RBULENTLY. ad. [from turbulent. 
Tumultuouſly; violently, 
TU'RCISM. /. [curciſmus, low Latin.] The 
religion of the Turks. Dr. Maine. Atterb. 
; '_  TVU/RCORWS, 


T UR 
TURCOIS. .. [turcois, Dutch. ] A precious 
ſtone 


TUR D. ſ. rund, Saxon.] Excrement, 
TURF. ſ. rynr, Saxon; rorf, Dutch.] 
A clod covered with graſs; a part of the 
ſurface of the ground. 
Shakeſp. Bacon. Milton. Dryden, Pope, 
To TURF. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
cover with turfs. Mortimer. 
TU'RFINESS. ſ. [from .] The fate 
of abounding with turſs, 
TU RFV. 2. [from turf. ] Full of turfs. 
TU'RGENT. a. [twrgens, Lat.] Swelling; 
protuberant; tumid. Thomſon. 
TURGE'SCENCE. ? J. ſturgeſcens Latin.] 
TURGE'SCENCY. he act of ſwel- 
ling ; the ſtate of being ſwollen, 
TURGID. 4. [turgides, Latin, ] 
1. Swelling; bloated ; filling more room 
than before. Boyle. Phillips, 
2. Pompous ; tumid ; faſtuous ; vainly 
magnificent. Watts, 
TURGVDITY. /. [from turgid.] State of 
being ſwollen. Arbuthnot, 
TU'RKEY. /. [galling turcica, Latin.} A 
large domeſtick fowl brought from Tur- 
key. a Bacon. Gay. 
TURKOIS. /. Jarre French; from 
turkey.) A blue ſtone numbered among the 
meaner precious ſtones, now diſcovered to 
be a bone impregnated with cupreous par- 
ticles. Woodward. 
TU'RKSCAP. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 
TURM. 4. [turme, Latin, ] A troop. 
N Milton. 
TU'RMERICK. ſ. [tyrmerica, Latin.] An 
Indian root which makes a yellow die. 
TU'RMOIL. ſ. Trouble; diſturbance ; 
harraſſing uneaſineſs. Spenſer. Dan. 
To TURM OIL. v. a. {from the noun. j 
1. To hatraſs with commotion. 
Spenſer, Dryden. 
2. To weary; to keep in unquietneſs. 
Milton. 
To TURN. v. 2. [tunnan, Sax. tourner, 
Fr. from torno, Latin. ] 
1. To put into a circular or vertiginous 
motion, Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
2. To put the upperſide downwards, 
iſon, 
3. To change with reſpect to poſition. 
Milton, 


4+ To change the ſtate of the balance. 


Shakeſpeare, 
5. To bring the inſide out. | 

Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
6. To change us to the poſture of the body. 
Milton, Pope. 

7 To form on a lathe by moving round. 
. To form ; to ſhape. Tatler. 
9. To transform; to metamorphoſe ; to 
tranſmute. 1 Taylor. 


Brown. 


TUR 


10. To make of another colour. Floyer, 
11. Tochange; to alter, Shakeſpeare, 
12. To make a reverſe of fortune, Dryden. 
13. To tranſſate. Pope. 
14. To change to another opinion, or par- 
ty, worle or better; to convert; to per- 
vert, 

15. To change with regard to inclination 
or temper, Pſalms, 
16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to 
another, Hooker. Taylor. Tillotſon, 
17, To betake. 


18, To transfer, 1 Chronicles, 
19. To fall upon. Bacon. 
20. To make to nauſeate. Pope, 
21. To make giddy, Pope, 


22, To infatuate; to make mad. Dryden, 
23. To direct to, or from any point. 


Milton. Locke, 
24. To direct to à certain purpoſe or pro- 
penſion. Addiſon. Prior. Pope. 
25. To double in, Sift. 


26, To revolve; to agitate in the mind, 

Watts, 
27. To drive from a perpendicular edge ; 
to blunt, Aſcbam. 
28. To drive by violence; to expel. 


KXrolles. 
29. To apply. Milton, Temple. 
30. To reverſe; to repeal. Deuteronomy, 


31. To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange 
or traſſic k. Temple. Call ier. 
32. To adapt the mind. Adi on. 
33. To put towards another. Exodus. 
24. To retort ; to throw back. Atterbuty. 
5. To Tun away, Te diſmiſs from 
et vice; to diſcard, Sidney. Ar but l not. 
36. To Turn back. To return to the 
hand from which it was received, Shakeſp, 


37. To Turn off” To diſmiſs contemp- 


tuouſly, Shakeſpeare. 
38. To Turn eff, To give over; to te- 
lign. Decay of Piety. 


39. To Turn off, To deflect. Addiſon. 
40. Ta Tugay over, To transfer. Sidney, 
41. To Turn te. To have recourſe to a 
book. Grew. Locle. 
42. To be TUN EDU of, To advance to 
an age beyond, Addiſan, 
43. To Turn over, To refer 

Knolles. Dryden. 
44. To Turn over. To examine one leaf 
of a book after another. Sevift, 
45. To Turx ever. To throw off the 
ladder, 

To TURN. v. n. 
1. To move round; to have a circular or 
vertiginous motion. Ben. Jabnſon. 
2. To ſhew regard or anger, by duecting 
the look towards any thing. Bacon. Locke, 
3. To move the body round. 

Iition. Du dun. 
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4. To move ſrom its place. Wiſeman. 
5. To change poſture. : 
6. To have a tendency or direction. 


Addiſon, 

7. To move the face to another quarter, 
Dryden. 

3. To depart from che way; i 
en. 
9. To alter ; to be changed; to be tranſ- 
tormed, Milton. Tay bor. 


10. To become by a change. Baczn. Boyle, 
11. To change ſides. Dryden. Swift. 
12. To change the mind, conduct, or 
determination, Proverbs, Milton. 
13. To change to acid, Sbaleſp. Bacon, 
14. To be brought eventually. 
. | Locke, Addiſon, 
15. To depend oh, as the chief point. 
Seqvift. Pope. 
16. To grow giddy. Shakeſ care. 
17. To have an unexpected conſequence 
or tendency. Wake. 
18. To Tuxx away, To deviate from a 
proper courſe, 
19. To return ; to recoil. Milton. 
20. To be directed to or from any point. 


Milton. 
21. To Turn of. To divert one's courſe, 
Norris. 
TURN. /. 0 the verb.] 
1. The act of turning; gyration. 


2. Meander; winding way. Dryden. Addiſ. 
3- A walk to and fro. 0 bakeſpeare. 
4. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 
Hooker. 
5. Manner of proceeding ; change from 
the original intention or firſt appearance, 


Swift, 
6. Chance; hap. ier. 
7. Oceaſion; incidental opportunity, 


L' Eftrange. 
8. Time at which any thing is to be had 
or done. Bacon. Denham. 


9. Actions of kindneſs or malice, 
Fairfax. South, 
10. Reigning inclination. Swift. 
11, A ſtep of the ladder at the gallows, 
Butler. 
12. Convenience. Spenſer, Clarendon, 
13. The form; caſt; ſhape; manner. 
Dryden. Addiſen. Watts. 
14. The manner of adjuſting the words of 
a ſentence. Addiſon. Arbuthnot, 
15. By Tuxns, One aſter another. 
Dryden. Prior. 
TU'RNBENCH. ſ. [turn and bench.] A 
term of turners. Moxon, 
TU'RNCOAT, /. [turn and coat.] One who 
forſakes his party or principles; a rene- 
Shakeſpeare, 


tade. 
TURNER. f. [from turn.] One whoſe 


Proverbs. Bacon, 


TUT 


trade is to turn in a lathe. Maxon, 
TU'RNING.. . [from turn.) Flexure 3 
10 ANON 83. {from tureing.] — 
F SS. . ins. na- 
— of turning; tertiverſation; Nt 


uge. Sidney. 
TU'RNIP, ſ. A white eſculent root. Miller. 
TURNPYEKE. fe [turn and pike, of pigue.] 

1. A croſs of two bars armed with pikes 
at the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to 
hinder horſes from entering, 


2. Any gate by which the way is ob- 


ſtructed. Arbuthnot. 
TU'RNSICK. a. [turn and fick.] Vertigi- 


nous; giddy. Bacon. 
TURNSO'L. . [ heliotropium, Latin. } A 
, plant. Miller. 
TURNSPIT. 2 and ſpit.] He that 
anciently turned a ſpit, inſtead of which 


jacks are now generally uſed. Swift, 
TU/RNSTILE.. f. [turn and flile.] A turn- 
pike. - Butler. 


TU'RPENTINE. . 22 Italian; 
terebinthia, Latin,] The gum exuded by 
the pine, the juniper, and other trees of 
that kind. Eccluſ. Peacham. 

TURQUOISE, ,. See Turxx01s. Shakeſp. 

TURPITUDE. /. [rurpitude, Latin.} Ef- 
ſential deformity of words, thoughts or 
actions; inherent vileneſs; badneſs. 

Shakeſpeare, South. 

TU'RRET. ſ. [turris, Latin. } A ſmall 

. eminence raiſed above the reſt of the build- 
ing; alittle tower. Fairfax. Pope. 

TU'RRETED. 2. [from turret. ] Formed 
like a tower; rifing like a tower. Bacon. 

TURTLE. J. [runrle, Saxon; 

TU RTLEDOVE. tortarella, Italian; 
turtur, Latin, ] 

1. A ſpecies of dove. Shakeſp. Gen. Wiſem, 
2. It is uſed among ſailors and gluttons 
for a tortoile. 

TUSH. interj, An expreſſion of contempt. 

Pſalms, Camden, 

TUSK. .. fryrap, Saxon; tofken, old Pri- 
ſick.] The long tooth of a pugnacious 
animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 

Bacon. Dryden. Smith, 

TU'/SKED, 2 3. [from tut.] Furniſhed 

TU'SKEY. with tuſks. Dryden. Grew. 

TU/SSUCK. / [diminutive of tuzz.] A tuft 
of graſs or twigs, bo Grew. 

TUT. intej. A particle noting contempt, 


Shakeſpeare, 
TU'TANAG. /. The Chineſe name for ſpel-. 
ter. Weodward. 


TU/TELAGE, /. [rutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, 
Latin. ] Guardianſhip ; ſtate of being un- 


der a guardian. | Drummond. 
TU“ TELAR. a. [tutela, Latin.] Hav- 
TU"TELARY, : ing the charge or guar- 
| dianſhip 


2 


dianſhip of any perſon or thing; protect- 
ing z deſenſive; guardian. Tem. Dryden. 
TU'TOR. /. Cr, Latin ; tuteur, French, ] 
One who has the care of another's learning 
and morals. Shakeſpeare. Butler. 
To TU'TOR. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To inſtruft; to teach; to document. 
Shakeſpeare. Hale. 
2. To treat with ſuperidrity or ſeverity, 
| Addi ſon. 
TU'TORAGE. /. [from tutor.] The au- 
. thority or ſolemnity of a tutor, 
Government of the T. 
TU'TORESS. /. [from tutor.) Directreſs; 
inftruftreſs ; governels, 
TU'TTY. /. [tutia, low Latin; tutbie, Fr.] 
A ſublimate of zinc or calamine collected 
in the furnace, Ainſworth. 
TU'TSAN, or parkleates, ſ. A plant. 
TUZ. ſ. a lock or tuft of hair, Dryden. 
TWAIN, a. [rpegzen, baxpa, both twain, 
Saxon.] Two. Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
To TWANG. v. n. [A word formed from 
the ſound.] To ſound with a quick ſharp 


noiſe. Shakeſpeare, Phillips. Pope, 
To TWANG. v. . To make to ſound 
ſharply. Shakeſpeare. 


TWANG. /. [from the verb. ] 
I. A ſharp quick ſound, Butler. Pope. 
2. An affected modulation of the voice. 
South. Arbuthnot. 
TWANG. interj. A word marking a quick 


action accompanied with a ſharp ſound, Pri. 


TWA'NGLING. 4. [from twang. ] Con- 
temptibly noiſy, Sbaleſpeare. 
To TWANK. v. 2. To make to found. 
| | Addiſon. 
TWAS. Contracted from it war. Dryden. 
To TWA'TTLE. v. n. [| ſchwatzen, Ger. ] 
To prate; to gabble; to chatter. 
L' Eftrange. 
TWAV. For Twain. Spenſer, 
TWA'YABLADE, ſ. [ophbrit, Latin. A 
polypetalous flower. Miller. 
To TWEAG. T v. a. To pinch; to 1 
To TWEAK. S betwixt the fingers. Butler. 
TWEAGUE. 5 . Perplexity; ludicrous 
TWEAX. diſtreſs. Arbuthnot, 
To TWEEDLE. v. 4. To handle lightly, 
iſon. 
TWEE'ZERS. ſ. [eruy, French.] Kirke, 
or ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs. 
Pope. 
TWELFTH. 3. [rpelyra, Saxon. ] Sceond 
alter the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 


1 Kings. 
TWE'LFTHTIDE. . The twelth day after 
Chriſtmas, Tuſſer. 


TWELVE 3. [tpelp, Saxon.] Two and 
ten. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
TWELVEMONTH. ſ. A year, as conſiſt- 
ing of twelve months, Holder, Evelyn. 


TWI 


TWE'LVEPENCE. . [twelve and pence.] 
TWELVEPENNY 
» 4. [twelve and 

Sold for a ſhilling- ( 555 A 1 
TWELVESCORE. , [twelve and ſcore.] 

Twelve times twenty. en, 
TWENTIETH. . [cpencezoSa, Saxon. ] 

Twice tenth, Ben, Jobnſon. 
TWENTY. a. [rpentix, Saxon, | 

1. Twice ten. Swift, 

2. A proverbial or indefinite number. Bac. 
TWVBIL. J. [ray for two, and ill.] A hal- 

bert. Ainſcborth. 
TWICE. ad. [tprz15, Sax. wers, Dutch, ] 

1. Two times, enſer. 

2. Doubly. Aden. 

3. It is often uſed in compoſition. 


Shakeſpeare. Creech, 
To TWVDLE. v. a, To touch lightly. 


Wiſeman. 
TWIG, ſ. [ryiz, rpizza, Saxon; rwyp, 
Dutch.] A ſmall ſhoot of a branch; a 
ſwitch tough and long, Raleiob. Sundys. 
TWI'GGEN, a. [from wig. ] Made of 
twigs, Shakeſpeare. Grew, 
TWI'GCY. 2. [from tig.] Full of twigs. 
TWVLIGHT. ſ. fraweclicht, Dutch; F peo- 
ne le ohr, Sax. } The dubious or faint lig ht 
before ſunriſe, and after ſunſet ; obſcure 
light; uncertain view. Donne. Clevel, 
TWILIGHT. a. 

1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; 
obſcure; deeply ſhaded. Milton. Pope, 
2 Seen by twilight. Milton. 
TWIN. /. * Sax. teverlingen, Dutch, ] 
1. One of ſeveral children born at a birth. 
Cleaveland. Ot tuay. 

2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. 


Creech, 
To TWIN, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1, To be born at the ſame birth. Shakeſp, 
2. To bring two at once. Tufſer. 
3. To be paired; to be ſuited. Shak. Sand. 
TWINBO/RN. a. [twin and born, ] Born 
at the ſame birth, Shakeſpeare. 
To TWINE, v,a, [rpinan, Saxon; twy- 
nan, Dutch. 
1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, 
or form one body or ſubſtance out of two 
or more. Exodus. 
2. To unite itſelf. Craſbato. 
To TWINE. v. n. 
1. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf 
cloſely about, Pope, 
2. To unite by interpoſition of paits. 
9 
3. To wind; to make flexures. wife, 
TWINE. /. [from the verb. 
1. A twiſted thread. Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. Twiſt; convolution. Milton. 
3. Embrace; act ot convolving itſelf 
round. 3 
10 
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To TWIN CE. v. a. [twingen, German.] 
1. To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 
L' Eftrange. 
2. To pinch; to tweak. Hudibras, 
TWINGE. , [from the verb.] 
1. Short ſudden ſharp pain. Dryden, 
2. A tweak; a pinch. - FL'Eftrange. 
TWINK. /. [See TwWIXXIE.] The mo- 
tion of an eye; a moment. Shakeſpeare. 
To TWINKLE. v. n, [tpinclian, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſparkle; to flaſh irregularly; to 
quiver. Sbaleſp. Fairfax. Boyle. Newton. 
2. To open and ſhut the eye by turns, 
L' Eftrange. 
3- To play irregularly. Donne. 


TWINKLE. 


1. A ſparkling intermitting light; a mo- 


tion of the eye. Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 
motion of the eye. Spenſer. Dryden. 


TWINLING. /. [diminutive of bin.] A 
twin lamb; a lamb of two brought at a 
birth, Tuſſer, 

TWINNER. g. [from in.] A breeder 
of twins. 5 Tuſſer. 

To TWIRL. v. a. [from whirl.) To turn 
round; to move by a quick rotation. Bac. 

TWIRL. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Rotation ; circular motion, 

2. Twiſt; convolution. Woodward, 

To TWIST. v. a. [z&:pifan, Saxon ; 
twiflen, Dutch. ] | 
1. To form by complication ;z to form by 
convolution. Shakeſp. Taylor. Prior. Littht. 


2. To contort; to writhe. Pope. 
„To wreath; to wind; to encircle by 
omething round about. Burnet. 


4. To form; to weave. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To unite by intertex'ure of parts. 
N. aller, 
6. To unite; to inſinuate. Decay of Piety. 
To TWIST. v. n=. To be contorted; to be 
convolved. Arbuthnot, Pope. 
TWIST. ſ. [from the verb.) 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or 
winding two bodies together. Addiſon. 
2. A ſingle firing of cord. Moxon. 
3- A cord; a ſtring, Herbert. Dryden. 
4. Contortion ; writhe. Addiſen, 
The manner of twiſting. Arbuthner. 
TWISTER. ſ. Iſrom ti.] One who 
twiſts; a ropemaker, 


To TWIT. v. a. ſevprran, Saxon. ] To 


ſneer; to flout ; to reproach, 
Spenſer. Tillutſon 
To TWITCH. v. a. [tp'cctan, Saxon. ] 
To vellicate; to pluck with a quick mo- 
tion; to ſnaich. Dryden. Pope. 
TWITCH. 1 [from the verb.] 
3» A quick pull; a ſudden vellication. 
Hudibras, 


Y 
2. A painful contraction of the fibres. 
| Blackmore. P rior, 
TWI'TCHGRASS. ſ. A plant. Mortimer. 
To TWVTTER, . . 
1. To make a ſharp tremu lous intermitted 
noiſe, Dryden, 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any incli- 
nation. L' Eftrange, 
TWVUTTER, . Any motion or diſorder of 
paſſion. Hudibras, 
TWITTLETWA'TTLE. ſ. Tattle; gabble. 
L'Eftrange. 
"TWIXT. A contraction of betwwixt, 
| Milton, 
TWO. a. ſtwai, Gothick; rpu, Saxon. ] 
One and one. Shakeſpeare. 
TWO'EDGED. 3. [two and edge.] Having 
an edge on either fide. Pope. 
TWO TfOLD. 3. [two and fold.) Double, 
Hooker, Prior, 
TWO'FOLD. ad. Doubly. Matthew, 
TWO'HANDED. 2. [two and band.] 
Large; bulky; enormous of magnitude. 
Dryden, 
TWO#/PENCE. ſ. A ſmall coin. - Shakeſp. 
To . v. 4. To bind. See Tiz, 
TVE. ſ. See Tir. A knot; a bond or 
obligation, 
TY'GER. ſ. See TIE. 
TYKE. ſ. A dog, or one as contemptible 


and vile as a dog. Shakeſpeare. 
TY/MBAL. ſ. [rymbal, French.] A kind 
of kettle-drum, Prior. 


TYMPANUTES. ſ. [Tupemavirnc.] That 
particular ſort of dropſy that ſwells the 
belly up like a drum, and is often cured by 
tapping. 

TY'MPANUM. ſ. A drum; n part of the ear, 

TY MANY. /. [from tympanum, Lat.] 
A kind of obſtructed flatulence that ſwells 
the body like a drum. 

Hammond. Suckling. Roſcommon, 

TY'NY. 3. Small. Shakeſpeare. 

TYPE. /. [type, Fr. typus, Latin; vues. ] 
1. Emblem; mark of ſomething, 

Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
2. That by which ſomething future is 
prefigured. Milton. Tillotſon. 
3. A ſtamp; a mark, Shakeſpeare. 
1 A printing letter. 

TV PICK. ? a. ee Fr. typicus, Lat.] 

TY'PICAL., I Emblematical ; figurative of 
ſomething elle, Atterbury, 

TY'PICALLY, ad. [from typical.) In a 
typical manner, Norris. 

TY'PICALNESS. /. {from rypical.] The 
ſtate of being typical. 

To TY'PIFY, . a. [from type.] To figure z 
to ſhew in emblem. ammond, 

TYPO'GRAPHER. ſ. [T and y,49w.] 
A printer, 


TYPOGRAPHICAL. . [from typogrephy-] 


1. Em- 


TYR 


1. Emblematical ; figurative. 
2. Belonging to the printer's art, 


TYR 


with rigour and imperiouſneſs, 8 
Hooker. Lacie. 


TYPOGRA/PHICALLY. ad. {from pe- TYVRANNOUS. a. [from tyrant.] Tyran- 


graphical. ] 
1. Emblematically ; figuratively, 
2. After the manner of printers. 
TYPO'GRAPHY. ſ. [rypogropbie, French; 
typographia, Latin. | 
1. Emblematical, 6gurative, or hierogly- 
phical repreſentation. Brown, 
2. The art of 1 
TV RANNESS. ſ. [from tyrant.] A ſhe 
tyrant. | Spenſer, 
TYRA'NNICAL, 5 a. [ rugawiade.] Suiting 
TYRA'NNICE. a tyrant; acting like 
a tyrant; cruel; deſpotick ; imperious. 
Shakeſp. Roſc. Taylor. Denbam. 
TYRANNICALLY. ad. {from eyrannical. ] 
7 _ _ - a " 239 5 
ANNIclDbE. ſ. [ryrannus and c 
Latin.] The — ulla a tyrant. 
To TY'/RANNISE, v. n. [tyraniſer, Fr. 
from tyrant.] To play the tyrant; to act 


nical; deſpotick ; arbi ſevere. 
: 1 Temple. 
TY'RANNY. ſ. [tyrannis, Latin 3 Tvgamic. ] 
1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly admi- 
niſtered. Milton. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. Shakeſptare. 
3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 
Shakeſpeare, Bacon. 
4. Severity; rigour; inclemency. | 
Shakeſpeare, 
TY/RANT. /. [Ir N.; tyrannus, Latin. ] 
- — abſolute monarch governing impe- 
ouſly. 
2. A cruel deſpotick and ſevere maſter. 
Sidney, South, 
TYRE. /. [Properly tire.] See Tins. 
Hakewill, 
TY'RO. . [Properly tiro.] One yet not 
maſter of his art; one in his rudiments. 
Garth, 
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V. 


V A C 


Has two powers, expreſſed in mo- 
dern Engliſh by two characters, 
conſonant and U vowel. 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds ; 


one clear, expreſſed at other times by eu, 


as obtuſe; the other cloſe, and approach- 
— to the Italian , or Engliſh c, as ob- 
Tund. 
V, the conſonant, has a ſound in Engliſh, 
uniform. It is never mute. 
VA“ CAN. /. [from wacant.] 
1. Empty ſpace z vacuity. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Chaſm; ſpace unfilled. Watts. 
State of a poſt or employment when it 
unſupplied. Ayliffe. 
4. Relaxation; intermiſſion ; time unen- 
gaged, Watts, 
5. Liftleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought. 
| Mitton. 
VA'CANT. 2. [wacant, Fr. vacant, Latin. ] 
1. Empty; unfilled ; void. Boyle. 
2. Free; unencumbered ;z uncrouded. 
More, 


8 filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſ- 
TE | 1 
14. Being at leiſure; diſengaged, . 


VAC 


ö. Thoughtleſs; empty of thought ; not 
uſy. Motton. 
To VAC ATE. v. a. Log Latin. ] 
1. To annul; to make void; to make of 
no authority. | 
2. To make vacant ; to quit poſſeſſion of, 
3. To defeat; to put an end to. Dryden, 
VACA'TION. /. [wacatio, Latin. ] 
1. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, 
or any other ſtated employments z teceſs of 


courts or ſenates. Corvel. 
2. Leiſure; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. Hammond. 


VA*'CCARY. /. [wacca, Latin.] A cow- 
houſe. 


VACFLLANCY. ſ. [wacillans, Lat.] A 


ſtate of wavering; flutuation 53 incon- 
ſtancy. More. 
VACILLA'TION. /. ¶vacillatio, Lat.] The 
act or ſtate of recling or ſtaggering. 
Derbam. 
VA'CUIST. /. [from vacuum.] A philoſo- 
pher that holds a vacuum, Boyle. 
VACUA'TION, /. ſvacuzs, Latio.] The 
act of emptying. Di#., 
VACU'ITY. / {from wvacuus, Latin. ] 
1. Emp- 


VAI 

1. Emptineſs; ſtate of being unfilled. 

2. Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied. . 
Hammond. Milton. Bentley. Rogers. 
3. Inanity ; want of reality, Glanville. 
VA/CUOUS. a. [tacuus, Lat wacie, Fr.] 
Empty; unfilled. | Milton. 
VACUUM. ſ. [Latin.] Space unoccupied 
by matter. Watts. 
To VADE. v. n. To vaniſh; to paſs a- 


way. | 
VA/GABOND. a. [vagabond, French. ] 
1, Wandering without any ſettled habita- 
tion; wanting a home. 
2. Wandering; vagrant, Shakeſpeare. 
VA'GABOND. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly in 
a ſenſe of reproach. Raleigh. Addiſon. 
2. One that wanders illegally, without a 
ſettled habitation. Watts, 
VA'GARY. ſ. [ftom vagus, Latin.] A 
wild freak ; a capricious Foliek. 
| Milton. Locke, 
VAGINOPE'NNOUS. /. [vagina and penna, 
Latin. ] Sheath-winged ; having the wings 
covered with hard caſes. 
VAGO'VUS, a, [wagrs, Latin; wague, Fr.] 
Wandering ; unſettled. Ayliffe. 
VA/GRANCY. /. [from wagrant.] A ſtate 
of wandering; unſettled condition. 
VA'GRANT. a. Wandering; unſettled; 
vagabond, Prior. 
VAGRANT. ſ. Vagabond; man unſettled 
in habitation. Prior, Atterbury, 
VAGUE. 4. [wague, Fr. vagus, Lat.] 
1. Wandering ; vagrant; vagabond. 
| Hayward. 
2. Unfixed; unſettled ; undetermined. 


Locke, 
VAIL. ſ. [ voile, French.] 
1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any 
thing to be concealed, Wiſdom. 
2. A part of female dreſs, by which the 
- Face is concealed, 
3. Money given to ſervants. See VaLe, 
To VAIL. v. a. To cover. 
To VAIL. v. 4. [avaller, French.] 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. 
| Carew. Fairfax. 
2. To let fall in token of reſpect. Knolles, 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for 
any other intereſt, * Shakeſpeare, 
To VAIL, v. n. To yield; to give place. 
VAIN. a. [vain, French; wvanus, Latin. ] 
1. Frvitleſs ; ineffectual. Dryden. 
2. Empty; unreal ; ſhadowy. Dryden, 
3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things. 
Dryden, Swift. Pope. 
4. Shewy; oſtentatious. Pope. 
5. Idle; worthleſs ; unimportant, 


VAL 


6. Falſe ; not true. i: 4 
7 In V ain, [en wain, Fr. invano, Ital.] 

© no purpoſe ; to no end; ineffeQually, 
Milton. Locke. Addiſon, Weſt. 
VAINGLO'RIOUS. . [vans and gloria 1, 
Latin; wanaglorioſo, Italian, ing 
without performances ; proud in diſpropor- 
tion to deſert, Milton. 
VAINGLO'RY. g. [wana gloria, Latin. ] 


Pride above merit; empty pride. Taylor. 
VAINLY, ad. [from wain, 


1. Without effect; to no purpoſez in 
vain. Dryden. 
2. Proudly; arrogantly. Dielamy. 
3. Ialy; fooliſhly, Grew, 


VA/INNESS, ſ. [from wain.] The ſtate 
of being vain. Shakeſpeare, 
VAI'VODE, . {[waiwed, a governor, Scla- 
vonian.] A prince of the Dacian pro- 
vinces. b 
VA'LANCE. ſ. [from Valencia. Sbinner.] 
The fringes or drapery hanging round the 
teſter and head of a bed. Swift. 
To VALA'NCE. v. a. To — wich 
drapery. peare. 
VALE, /. [ val, French. ] 
1. A ow ground; 3 


er, Dryden. 
2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewel.] 
Money given to ſervants. Dryden. 
VALEDI'CTION, ſ. [waledico, Latin. I A 
farewel. D . 
VALEDVCTORY. «. [from waledico, Lat.] 
Bidding farewel, 8 | 
VA'LENTINE. 4 A ſweetheart, choſen 
on Valentine's day. Wetton. 
VALE'RIAN. f. [waleriana, Lat. valerian, 
French, ] A plant, C0 
VALET. ſ. [French.] A waiting ſervant. 


iſen. 

VALETUDINARIAN. 2 3. Ts nw 
vALETU DIN AR. Fr. Wie, 
Latin.] Weakly; fickly; infirm of health. 
Brown, Derbam. 


VALLE [waillance, Fr.] Valour; 
perſonal puiſſance ; * Spenſer. 
VA'LIANT. a. [ vaillant, French. ] Stout; 
perſonally puiſſant; brave. 1 Samuel. 
VALIANTLY, ad. [from valiant.] Stout- 
ly; with perſonal ſtrength. Knolles, 
VA'LIANTNESS. /. [from waliant.] Va- 
lour ; perſonal bravery ; puiſſance. 
| 3 Pc rh pu A 
VALID. 2. [walide, Fr. validut, Latin.] 
1. Strong; powerful ; efficacious ; preva- 


lent. Milton, 
2. Having force; weighty ; concluſive. 
Stephens. 


VALTDITY. /. [walidite, Fr. from valid.] 
I. Force to convince; certaint. Pepe. 


2 


2. Value. 


VAN 


VA'LLANCY, f. A large wig that ſhades 
e face. Dryden. 
VA'LLEY. ſ. [valla, Fr. wallis, Latin, ] 
A low ground between hills. 
| | | Raleigh, Milton. 
VA'LOROUS.. a. [walhroſo, Italien; from 
valeur. Brave; ſtout; valiant. Spenſer. 
VA'LOUR. ſ. [waleur, Fr. water, Latin. J 
Perſonal bravery ; ſtrength 3 prowels ; 
puiſſance; ſtoutneſs. Hotel. Temple. 
VA'LUABLE. 2. [valuable, French. ] 
1. Precious; being of great price. 
2. Worthy; deſerving regard. | Atterbury, 
VALUA'TION, /. [from vue. 
1. Value ſet upon any thing, 
2. The act 
ment, 
VALUA'TOR. 1 [from value.] An ap- 
praiſer; one who ſets upon any thing its 
price. Swift. 
VALUE. ſ. [value, French; valor, Latin. ] 
. 2. High rate, Addiſon. 
3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought. Dryden. 
To VA'LUE, v. a, [waloir, French. 
1. To rate at a certain price. Spenſ. Milton, 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 
; Alterbury. Pope. 
3. To appraiſe; to eſtimate. Leviticus. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 


Bacon, 


' ſetting a value; appraiſe- 


* Shakeſpeare. 
To take account of, acon, 
To reckon at. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To conſider with reſpect to importance; 
to hold important. Clarendon. 


8. To equal in value; to . 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation. Temple. 
VA'LUELESS. a. [from value.] Being of 
no value. | Shakeſpeare, 
VA'LUER. /. [from value.] He that va- 

lues. 72 0 

VALVE. . [valva, Latin, ] 

1. A fo ding door, a Pope. 
2. Any thing that opens over the mouth 
of a veſſel. Boyle. 
3. In anatomy, ] A kind of membrane, 

which opens in certain veſſels to admit 
the blood, and ſhuts to prevent its regreſe. 
| Arbuthnot. 

VA'LVULE, . [waluule, Fr.] A ſmall 

valve, ; 

i The upper leather of a ſhoe, 

To VAMP. v. 4. To piece an old thing 

with ſome new part. Bentley. 

VAMPER. . [from wamp.] One who 

pieces out an old thing with ſomething 

new. * . 

VAN. /. [from awvazr, Fr. or wangarde:.] 

1. The tront of an army; the firſt line. 

| D 
Vor. II. _= 


VAP 


2. [Vannus, Latin,] Any thing ſpread 
wide by which a wind is raiſed ; a fan. 
Broome, 
3- A wing with which the wind is beaten, 
Milton. Dryden, 
VAN COURIER. g. [awventcourier, Fr.] A 
barbinger; a precurſor: 
VANE. ſ. [wvaene, Dutch.) A plate hung 
on a pin to turn with the wind. Shakeſp. 
VANGUARD. /. [avant garde, Fr] The 


front, or firſt line of the army. Milton, 
VANILLA. ſ. DRY French.] A plant, 
The fruit of plants is uſed to ſcent. 
chocolate. Miller. 


To VA'NISH, v. . 3 Latin.] 
1. To loſe perceptible exiftence. Sidney. 
2. To paſs away from * fight; to diſ- 
appear. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 

3. To paſs away; to be loſt. gb A. 

VANITY. g. [wvanitas, Latin. ] 

1. Emptineſs ; uncertainty ; inanity, 

- 2, Fruitleſs defire ; fruitleſs endeavour. 
Sidneys 
3. Trifling labour. Raleigh, 

4. Falſhood ; untruth. Davies. 

8 Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit; idle 

ew. Hooker. Pope, 
6. Oſtentation; arrogance, Raleigh. 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon flight 
grounds. Swift. 

To VAN. v. 4. [from vannut, Lit. wanner, 

French. ] To fan; to winnow. Bacon. 
To V A'NQUISH. v. 4. [ vaincre, French. ] 
1. To couquer; to overconie, Clarendor, 
2, To confute. Alterbury, 

V A/'NQUISHER. /. [from wanquifh. Con- 

neror ; ſubduer, hakeſpeare, 

VA*NTAGE, g. {from advantage. 

1. Gain; profit, Sideq. 
2. Superiority, South, 
3. Opportunity; convenience. Shakeſpeare. 

To VA'NTAGE. v. 4. [from advantage. ] 


To profit, Spenſer, 
VA'NTBRASS. ſ. [avant bras, Fr.) Ar 
mour for the arm. ilton, 
VA'PID. a. [wvapidus, ron. Dead; hay» 
ing the ſpirit evaporated; ſpititleſs. , 
Arbutbret. 
VATPIDNBSS. ſ. [from vapid.] The ſtate 
of being ſpiritleſs or maukiſh. 
VAPOR A/TION. /. [vaporatio, Lat.] The 
act of eſcaping in vapours. 
VA'PORER. /. [from wapour.] A boaſterz 
. @ braggart. Gwmvernment of the Tongue, 
V A/PORISH, a. [from vapour, Vaporous ; 
ſplenetick ; humourſome. _ Swift, 
VA*'POUROUS. a. |veporeux, French. | 
1. Full of vapours or exhalation; fumy. 
ſo 


: 2. Windy; flatulent. Abutbnot. 
VA/POUR. / [voper, Latin. 

1. Any t 75 erhalable; any thing that 

v mingles 


C- 


VAR 


mingles with the air, 
2, Wind; flatulence. Bacon. 
3. Fume; ſteam. Newton, 
4. Mental fume; vain imagination; 


5. Diſeaſes cauſed by flatulence, or by 
diſeaſed nerves; melancholy ; * 


To VA POUR. v. a. [vaporo, Latin. ] 
1. To paſs in . or fume; to emit 
ſumes; to in evaporations. 
| . Donne. 
2, To bully ; to brag, Glanville. 
To VA POUR. v. a. To effuſe, or ſcatter 
in fume or vapour, Donne. 
Ir a. [ variable, Fr. variabilis, 
Lat.] Changeablez mutable; inconſtant, 
VA'RIABLENESS.: f. [from veriehte.] 
1. Changeableneſs ; mutability. Addiſon. 
2. Levit jaconflancy 
VARIABLY. ad. — iel, Change- 
ably z mutably ; inconſtantly; uncertainly, 
VARIANCE. J. from wary.] Diſcord ; 
' difagreement; diſſention. Spratt. 
VARIA'T ION. . [variatio, Latin] 
1. Change mutation; difference from 


Milton, 


itlelf, Bentley. 
2. Difference; change from one to ano- 
ther. Miod ward. 
3. Succeſſive change. Shateſpeare. 


4+ [In grammar. ] Change of termination 
of nouns. Watts. 


5. Change in natural phenomenons. 


| Motten. 
6. Deviation. 
7. Variation of the 


the magnetick needle from parallel with 
the meridian. 


VA'RICOUS, 2. [varicoſus, Lat.] Difeaſed 
' with dilation. Sharpe, 


To VA'RIEGATE. . a. { variegatus, ſchool 


Latin,] To diverſify; to ſtain with dif- 
ferent colours. 


Diverfity of colours. 
VARVETY. . E Latin.] 
1. Change 3 cceſlion of one thing to 
another; intermixture; © * © Newton,” 
2. One thing of many by which variety is 
made. | 
3+ Difference; diffimilitude, Aterbury. 


4: Variation ; deviation z change from a 
former ſtate, 


VARIOUS. a. [warizs, Latin, ] 
1, Different; ſeveral; manifold. 
2, Changeable ; uncertain; unfixed. 


3. Unlike each other. Dryden. 
4. Variegated ; diverſified. Milton, 


VARIOUSLY, "ad. [from warious.} In a 
various manner. Bacon 


Dryden. 
z deviation of 


* vodtuard. 
VARIEGA'TION. f. [from variggate.] 


„ VASCULVFEROVUS. 3. 


Raleigh. 


* 


VAS 
n, (Lat. 1 * A Ae 


VA'RLET. T. /, [oarlet, old TE, 
1. Anciently a ſervant or ſootman. 
2. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. den, 
VA/RLETRY. /. {from e Rabble; 


. croud; 


populace. 
YA'RNISH. [. [wernis Pr. exath 12930 


1. A matter u wood, metal, or 
other bodies, to make them bis, 
| Bacon, Pope. 
2. Cover; palliation. 
To VA'RNI 9. 4. Corniſh, French. ] 
4 To cover with ing ſhining, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cover; to conceal with ſomething 
ornamental. D 


Fre „. . 


aN ISHER. ; 

1. One whoſe tr 1 to — Bogle 

2. A diſguiſer ; an adorher. Pope. 
VA*'RVELS, ſ. [wervelles, Fr,] Silver rings 

about the leg of a hawk. 


To VARY. v. a. [ vario, Latin,] 
1. Tochangez to make unlike itſelf, 
Milton. 
2. To change to ſomething elſe, Waller, 
3. To — different kinds, Brown, 
4 To diverſify; to varicgate. | Milton, 
To by uid . . ble hs Ace 
1. To be changeable; to appear in di 
rent forms. Mitrbn, 
2. To be unlike each other, Collier. 
3˙ To alter; to become unlike — 


4+ To deviate; to depart: . 

2 To ſacceed each — Addiſon. 

To diſagree ; *o be at vatiance, Davies, 

7. To ſhift colours, Pope. 

VARY. /. [from the verb,] Change; al» 

teration. Sbaleſpeare. 

VASCULAR. 2. [from vaſculum, Latin. ]. 

Conſiſting of veſſels; Full of veſſels. | 

K and fe 

um and fe- 

ro, Lat.] Such plants e befides the 

common calyx, a peculiar vefſel to 2 
tain the ſeed, 


VA'SE: f. [waſe, Fr. vaſa, Latin. ] A KA 


V A/SSAL. ſ. [vaſſal, Fr. vaſſallo, 1. 
1. One Who holds by the will of a ſype- 
riour lord, N 
2. A ſubjet; a dependent, | 

Hooker, Davies. Raleigb. 
3- A ſervant; one who acts by the 5 
of another. 


Sbateſt 
4. A flave; a low wretch. Tm 
VA'SSALLAGE. |; ſ. ¶vaſſelage, F 
ſtate of a : tenure at will; ſervi- 
tude; DE Raleigh. * = 


VAU 


VAST. 4. [vaſte, French; vat, Latin.] 
1. Large; great, | Clarendon, 
2. Viciouſly great z enormouſly extenſive, 
| 7. m, Latin] An empty 
waſte, | | Milton, 
VASTA'TION. / [vaſtatio, Lat.] Waſte; 
depopulation. Decay of Piety. 
VASTT DIT. 0 C vaſtitat, Latin. ] Wide- 
neſs; immenſity. Shakeſpeare. 
VA'STLY, ad. [from v.] Greatly; to 
a great degree. South. 
VA'STNESS. . [from v.] Immenſity 3 
Y _ 43 ny of] Large. Shake, 
, „ 4. [from va. rge- 
VAT. /. [war, Dutch; par, Saxon.} A 
_ veſſel in which liquors are kept in imma- 
ture ſtate. Phillips. 
VATICIDE, , [ates and cado, Latin. } 
A murderer of poets, Pope. 
To -VATYCINATE. v». . [waticiner, 
Lat.] To prophecy ; to practiſe ptediction. 


VA'VASOUR. /. [ tur, Ft.] One 
who himſelf holding of a ſuperiour lord, 
has others holding under him. | 

VA'UDEVIL. g. [wvaudeville, Fr.] A ſong 
common among the vulgar; a ballad; a 


trival train, 

VAULT, .. vu, Fr. volta, Italian, } 
1. A continued arch. Burnet, 
2+. A cellar. 


a 
3. A cavez a cavern, andys. 
4. A repoſitory for the dead. Shakeſpeare, 


To VAULT, . a. [woiter, F mn 
1, To arch; to ſhape as a vault, Shakeſp, 
2. To cover with an arch, Milton. 
To VAULT. 2. 3. I voltiger, French.] 
1. To leap; to jump. Audi ſon. 
2. To play the tumbler, or poſture-matter. 
VAULT, 7 [from the verb.] A leap; a 


Jump. 
VAULTACGE. . [from wault.] Arched 
cellar. Sba . 


VA'ULTED. a. {from wault.] Arched; con- 


cave. 8 Pope, 
VA'ULTER. /. [from waul.} A leaper ; 
. jumper; a tumbler, | 
VA'ULTY, &. {from waulr,] Arched ; con- 


3 Shakeſpeare. 
VA'UNMURE. . [avant mur, Veg A 
falſe wall. | Camden. Knolles, 
To VAUNT, v. a. [wanter, Ft.] To boaſt; 
To VAUNT. . To play the braggart ; 
to talk with oſtentation. Milton. 
VAUNT. /. [from the verb.] Brag ; boaſt 
vain oftentation, | ag Granville, 
VAUNT, /. [from avant, Ft.] The firſt 
part. (41 = | | Shakeſpeare. 
VA'UNTER. /. [wauteur, Fr.] Boater ; 
broggarts | Dryden, 


\ 
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VA'UNTFUL. a. [vaunt and full.] Boaft- 
fol ; oftentarious. 
VAUNTINGLY. ad. {from waunting. ] 
Boat fully; ofteatatiouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
VA'WARD. g. [wan and ward.) Fore 
. Shakeſpeare. Knolles, 
UBERTY. . [»bertas, Lat.] Abundance 
fruitfulneſs 


UBICA'TION, ? J. [from ubi, Lat.] Le- 


UBVETY, cal relation; whereneſs, 


Glanvil, . 

UBI'QUITARY, 4. [from vbigue, Latino. ] 
reer 

ARY. . [from ubigue, Latin 

One that exiſts 2 7 = 
UBUVQUITY, / {from wbique, Latin.] Om- 
a ene, exiſtence at the ſame time in 
all places. Hooker. Ben. Jobnſon. South, 
U'DDER. / ſoven, Saxon ; wder, Dutch. 
The bteaſt or dugs of a cow, or other 
large animal, | Prior, 
VEAL. 4 [weel, a calf, old Fr.] The 
fleſh of a calf killed for the table, Gay. 
VE!iCTION ſ. C vectio, veftity, Lot. ] 
VE'CTITATION, + The act of carrying, 
or being carried, Abutbnot. 
VECTURE. ſ. Ivecfura, Latin. ] Carriage. 


Bacon. 
To VEER. v. 3. [virer, Fr.] To turn a- 
baut. Roſcommon. 
To VEER. v. a. 
I, To let out. Fen. Johnſon. 
2. Toturn; to change. B. owpn, 
VEGETABILITY, . [from wegetable. 
Vegetable nature. Brown, 


VEGETABLE. /. [wegrtabilis, ſchool Lat.] 
Any thing that has growth without ſen- 

8 as plants. | Locke. Waits. 

VE'GETABLE. 2. [wegetabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to a plant. Prior, 
2. Having the nature of plants, Milton. 
To VE'GETATE. v. „. [vegeto, Latin. ] 

To grow as plants; to ſhoot out z to grow 

without ſenfation. Wodweard., Pope. 
VEGETATION. f. [from wegeto, Lat. 

1. The power ot producing the growth 

of plants. Woodard, 


2. The power of growth without ſenſa- 


tion. R ay. 
VEGETA'TIVE. a. [wegetatif, French. | 
1. Having the quality of growing without 


life. Raleigh. 
2, Having the power to procuce growth 
in plants. Brune. 


VE'GETATIVENESS. /. [from wegera- 
tive. } The quality of producing growLn. 
VEGE'TE. a. {wvigetss, Lat.] Vigorous ; 
active; ſpritely. Soutb. 
VE'GETIVE. a. {from wegeto, Lat.] Ve- 

etable. T» ſfer. 


g RIA 
VE'GETIVE. . [from the adjetive.} A 

vegetable, 
6N 2 VE'HE - 
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VE'HEMENCE. , 
VIHEMENCY, © . [vebementia, Latin. ] 
1. Violence ; force, Milton. 
2. Ardour ; mental violence; terrour. 
2 Hooker. Clarendon. 
VE'HEMENT. 3. [ vebement, Fr, webemens, 
Latin. ] 
1. Violent; forcible. Gre. 
2. Ardent; eager; fervent. Miltan. 
VEHEMENTLY. ad. [from vebement.] 
1, Forcibly. 
2, Pathetjcally ; urgently. Tillot ſen. 
VEHICLE. [webiculum, Latin.] 
1. That in which any thing is carried. 
Addiſon. 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves 
to make the principal ingredient potable, 
Brown. 
3. That by means of which any thing is 
conveyed. 
To VEIL, v. n. [wvelo, Latin. ] 
1. To cover with a veil, or any thing 


which conceals the face. Bayh 
2. To cover; to inveſt. Milton, 
To hide; to conceal. Pope. 
VEIL. ſ. [welum, Latin. } 
1. A cover to conceal the face, Maler. 
a. A cover; a diſguiſe, Dryden. 


VEIN. ſ. [weine, French; vena, Latin, ] 
1. The veins are only a continuation of the 
extreme capillary arteries reflected back 
agein towards the heart, and uniting their 


channels as they approach it, Quincy. 
2. Hollow; cavity. Newton. 
3. Courſe ot metal in the mine, Swift. 


4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 


Dryden. 

5 Favourable moment, W-:tton, 
. Humour; temper. Bacon, 
7. Continued diſpoſition, Temple. 


8. Current; continued production. Swift. 
9. Strain; quality, Spenſer. 
10. Streak; varie gation. 
9 . 
$ —— _ { a, [ veineux, French. ] 
1. Full of veins. 
2. Streaked ; variegated, Thomſen, 
VELLE'ITY. /. {welleitas, from velle, Lat.] 
The loweſt degrer of debre, Locke, 
To VE'LLICATE, v a. ¶ vellico, Lat.] To 
tw uch; to pluck 3 to act by ſtimulation, 
Pacon, 
VE'LLICATION. /. [woeliicatie, Latin. ] 
Twitching;z ſimul-rion, Watts, 
VE'LLUM. f. [re in, French. ] The ſkin 
of a calf qdreſſed for the writer. Wiſeman, 
VELO'CITY. f. {elecitar, Latin.] Speed; 
ſwiſtneſs; quick motion. 
YELVET. 7 villa, Latin; welours, Fr. 
Si:k with a ſhort ſur or pile upon it. 


Locke. 
VELVET. . | 
1. Made at velvet. Shakeſpeare, 


Bentl: „ 
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2. Soft; delicate, Shakeſpeare. 
To VE'LVET, ». =, To paint velvet. 
VE'LURE. /. [welours, French.] Velvet. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
VE'NAL, 3. [wvenal, Fr. wenalis, Latin. 
FP 


1. Mercenary ; proftitute. . 
2. Contained in the veins, ay. 
VENA'LITY. ſ. [from venal.] Mercina- 
rineſs ; proſtitution, 
VENA'TICK. a. ¶ venaticus, Latin.] Uſed 
in hunting. 
VENA'TION, ſ. [wenatio, Latin.] The act 
or practice of hunting. Brown. 
To VEND, v. a. [vendre Fr, wvendo, Lat] 
To ſell; to offer to (le. oyle. 
VENDEE-. /. ' og vend.] One to whom 
any thing is ſold.” | Ae. 
VENDER. /. vendeur, French. ] A ſeller, 
4 ä Graunt, 
VE'NDIBLE. a. [vendibilis, Latin] Sale- 
able; marketable, Careto. 
VE'NDIBLENESS. /. [from werdible.] The 


ſtate of being ſaleable. 
VENDITA'TION. venditatio, from 


vendito, Latin,] Boaſtful diſplay. 
B 


; en, 

VENDI'TION, ſ. [wendition, Fr. 
Latin.] Sale; the act of ſelling, | 

To VENE'ER, . a. To make a kind of 

- marquetry or inlaid work. 

VE'NEFICE, . [ veneficium, Latin. ] The 
practice of poiſoning. . 

VENEFI'CIAL. a. [from weneficium, Lat.] 


on. 
to, 


Act of poiſoning; bewitching. Brown. 
VENEFI"CIOUSLY. ad. [from cium, 
Latin. ] By poiſon. reton. 
VE'NEMOUS, 2. {from wenin, French.] 
Poiſonous, Act. 


To VENENA'TE, v. a. [ veneno, Latin. ] 
To poiſon ; to infect with poiſon. Moodæv. 
VENENATTION. . [from wenenate. ] Poi- 
ſon ; venom, | Prewwn. 
VENEN E. a. ¶ veneneux, Fr.] Poiſon- 
VENENO'SE. S ous ; venemous, 
Harvey. Ray. 
VE'NER ABLE. a, [wvenerabilis, Latin. ] To 
be regarded with awe; to be treated with 
reverence. Hooker. Fairfax. Dryden. 
VE'NERABLY. ad. [from venerable.] In a 
manner that excites reverence, Addiſon. 
To VE'NERATE. v. a. ¶ venerer, Fr. vene- 
ror, Latin. ] To reverence; to treat with 
veneration ; to regard with awe. Herbert. 
VENERA'TION, /. { weneration, Fr. were- 
ratio, Latin.] Reverend regard; awſul re- 
ſpe, Addi on. 
VENERA'TOR, ſ. [from venerate.] Re- 
verencer. H 
VENE*REAL. a. [wcnereus, I. atin.] 
1. Relating to love. Aldiſcn- 
2. Confiſtng of copper, called weavs by 
chemiſts, Boyle. 
2 VENE- 


VEN 


VENE/REOUS. @. [from wenery.] Libidi- 
* nous; luftful. Derbam, 
VE'NERY. g. [wenerie, from wener, Fr.] 
1. The ſport of hunting. 


2. The pleaſure of the bed. Grew. 
VE'NEY. BA bout; a turn. Shakeſpeare, 
VENESE'CTION, /[. [vera and ſectio, Lat.] 

' Blood-letting ; the act of opening a vein z 
phlebotomy. ' Wiſeman. 
To VENGE, v. a. f , French.] To 
avenge ; to puniſh. * Shakeſpeare. 


VENGEABLE. a. {from wenge.] Revenge- 
ful; malicious. Spenſer. 
VE'NGEANCE. ſ. I ce, French. 

1. Puniſhment ; penal retribution ; a- 

ve ent, X. Charles. Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. To do 

with a wengeance, is to do with webemence ; 
what a vengeance, emphatically What? 
VE'NGEFUL. a; [from vengeance and full] 

Milton, 


Vindictive; revengeful. * rior. 
VE'NABLE. 7 3. [venic/, Fr, from venia, 
VE'NIAL. Latin. ] 


1. Pardonable; ſuſceptive of pardon ; ex- 
cuſable. Shakeſpeare, Brown, Roſcommon. 

* 2, Permitted; allowed. Milton, 

VE'NIALNESS. ſ. [from wenial.] State of 
being excuſable. 

VE'NISON, ſ. [wenaiſon, French.] Game; 
beaſt of chaſe ; the fleſh of deer. 


Shake peare. Dryden. 
VE'NOM. ſ. [wenim, Fr.] Patcon, Dryden, 
To VENOM. v. a, To infect with venom, 


VE'NOMOUS. 3. [from venom. ] 


1. Poiſonous, | 
2. Malignant; miſchievous, Addiſon, 


VE'NOMOUSLY, ad. [from wenomous. | 
Poiſonouſly ; miſchievouſly 3 malignantly, 
Dryden. 


VE'NOMOUSNESS. ſ. [from wenomeous. ] 
Poiſonouſneſs ; malignity, 
VENT, /. [fente, French. 
1. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiracle. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice, 
Witton, 
3+ The a of opening. Phillips. 
4. Emiſſion; paſſage. Addiſon, 
5. Diſcharge ; means of diſcharge, 
6. Sale Milton. * 
„Sale. Ti k. . 
To VENT. v. 4. [venter, French. | 17 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 


2. To let out; to give way to. Denbam. 
3. To utter; to report. Stephens, 
4. Toemit; to pour out. Shakeſpeare. 
- To publiſh. Raltigh. 
» To ell; to carry to ſale. Care du. 


To VENT. v. n. To ſnuff, 
VENTAIL. ſ. [from wantai/, Fr.] That 
part of the helmet made to lift up. 
VENTA'NNA. . [Spaniſh.] A window, 
Dr 


VEN 
VE'NTER. ſ. [Latin.]J _ 
1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied 
to the head, breaft, and abdomen, which 
are called by anatomiſts the three wenters, - 
2. Womb; mother, | Hale. 
VE'NTIDUCT, /. [wentus and du&us, Lat. } 
A paſſage for the wind. Boyle. 
To VENTILATE. » a. [ventilo, Latin. 
1. To fan with wind. arvey. Woodw. 
2. To winnow ; to fan, 
3. To examine; to diſcuſs. 
VENTILATION, /. {wentilatio, Lat. from 
ventilate.] who | 
1. The at of fanning; the flate of being 
fanned, Addiſon, 
2. Vent; utterance, N otton. 
ve; Retrigeration. Harvey. 
NTILA'TOR. /,. [from ventilate.] An 
| Inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hale to ſopply 
cloſe places with freſh air. 
VENTRICLE, . [wentricule, Fr. ventricu- 
lus, Latin, ] 
1. The ſtomach. Hale, 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, 
particularly thoſe of the heart, Donne, 
VENTRILOQUIST. ſ. {wentriloque, Fr. 
wenter and Joquor, Latin, ] One who ſpeaks 
in ſuch a manner as that the ſound ſeems 
to iſſue from his belly, 
VE'NTURE, { [awventure, French. 
1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance 
and danger, South, Locke. 
2, Chance; hap. Bacon, 
3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. At a VEexTuRE., At hazard; with- 
out much confideration; without any thing 
more than the hope of a lucky chance. 
Spenſer, Hudibras. 
To VENTURE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To dare. Bacon. Addiſon, 
2. To run hazard. Dryden. 
3. ToVznTure at. To en- 


To VExTURE on or un. & gage in; 
or make attempts without any ſecurity of 


ſucceſs. Bacon. Atterbury. 
To VENTURE. VU, 4s 
1. To expoſe to hazard, Shakeſpeare. 


2. To put or ſend on a venture. Carew. 
VENTURER. /. [from wenture.] He who 
ventures. 
VE'NTUROUS, a. [from venture. Daring, 
bold, fearleſs; ready to run hazards. | 
, Bacon. Temple. 
VE'NTUROUSLY. ad. [from wventurous, ] 
Daringly ; fearleſly ; bole!y. Bacon. 
VE/'NTUROUSNESS. /. {[trom wenturous. j 
Boldneſs; willingacſs to hazard Bale. 
VE'NUs' bafin, 
VENUs' comb, 
VE'NUs' Hair. 
VE'NUS' hoking-glaſs. 
VENUS“ nevel-wort, 


J. Plants, 
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VERACITY. ſ. [werax, Latin. ] 
1. Moral truth; honeſty of report, 
2. Phyſical truth; confiſtency of report 
with fact. diſon, 
VERA'CIOUS. a, [verax, Latin.) Obler- 
vant of truth. 
VERB. J. ver be, Fr. verbum, . A 


of (ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, or 
1 , as action, paſſion 
ay 


VERBAL. a. ö Latin.] 

1. Spoken, not written, 

2. Oral; uttered by mouth. Shakeſpeare, 
Conſiſting i in mere words. 

* Milton. Glanville. South, 

4+ Verboſe; full of words. Shakeſpeare. 
Minutely exact in words, 

a. Literal ; having word anſwering mou 

g e 

7. A verbal noun is a noun derived from 


a verb. 
VERBA'LITY, /. [from verbal. ] Me 
wards. - 1 
VERBALLY. ad. [from verbal. ] 
1. In words; orally. South. 
2. Word for word. 


VERBATIM. ad. [Latin.] Word fir Non 


To VE'RBERATE. . 4. [verbero, Latin. ] 
To beat ; to ſtrike. 

VERBERATION. . {from werberate.] 
Blows ; beating. Arbuthner. 

VERBOSE: a. 8 Latin. ] Exube- 
rant in words; prolixz tedious by multi- 
plicity of words. Prior. 

VERBONSITY. {. [from werboſe.] Exube- 
rance of words; much empty talk. 

Broome. 
VERDANT. /. [viridens, Latin.] Green. 
Milton. 

VE'RDERER. F. fwerdier, Fr.] An officer 
in the foreſt, 

VERDICT. /. [verum dictum, Latin.] 
7. The determination ot the jury declared 
to the judge. Spenſer. 
2. Declaration; decifion z judgment; opi- 
nion. Hooker, South, 

VERDIGRISE. /. The ruſt of bras 


green. Peacl an- 
VERDURE. ſ. {werdwe, French.] Green; 
erecn colour. Mitten, 
VERDUROUS. a. [from verdure.] Green; 
covered with green; decked with green. 
Mitten. 
VERECUND. 4. [reecundat, Latin. ] Mo- 
deft ; baſhful. 


VERGE. 4. 155 Fr. virga, Latin. 


1, A rod, me*hing in form of a rod, 
carried as an emblem of authority. The 
mace of a dean. . Swiſh, 


VER 
2. The brink ; , 
der. Shake; 
| , In law, is the compaſs about 


ing $ court, wing the ie 


the Ford ſteward of the Ng houſhold. 
To VEROGE. v. n. [ 


Coreol, 
vergo, Lat. To ways 


to bend downward, Holder. Tos. 
VERGER, . [from verge.] He that 

the mace before the dean. Fa 
VERIDICA 


4. [veridicus, Lat.] Telling 
truth, Dia, 
VERIFICATION. / [from werify.] Con- 


firmation by argument or * B 
To VE'RI „ Vo. Bs 23 trench. ] 

juſtify agaiaſt the of fold falhood ; to 

confirm; to true. Hooker, Swift. 

VERILY 1 wery.] 

1. Io truth certainly. 


we 


2. With po confidence. 
IAK. @, [verifamilis, Lat.] Pro- 


VERISPM 
bable ; bk 


VERISI'MI Ion. > 1 Reuda, 
M. 17 robabi- 
lity ; likelihood; reſemblance 2 truth 
Brewen. Dryden. 
VPRITABLE, a. [veritable, Fr.] True; 
agreeable to fact. rowns 


VERITY. / [werites, Latin.) 
1. Truth z conſonance to the reali 


ings. Hooker. 4 
2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. 
Sidney. Davies. 


3. Moral truth; agreement of the worde 
with the thoughts. 
VE'RJUICE. ſ. [werjas, French ch.) Acid li- 
quor expreſſed from crab-ap 
VERMICE'LLI. "ſhun x A paſte rolled 
and broken in the form of worms. Prior. 
VER MICULAR. a. ¶ vermiculus, Latin.) 
Acting like a worm; continued from one 
part to another of the ſame body. Cheyne, 
To VER MTVCULATE. v. a. [vermiculatus, 
Latin.] To inlay; to work in chequer 
work. Bailey. 
VERMICULA”TION, / [from wermiculate.] 


Continuation of motion from one part. to 
another. 


| eacham. wu Je ¶vermiculus, vermis Lat. 1 
VERDITURE. /. The fainteſt and pateſt | 


A little Der bam. 
VERMI'C Wos. 4. C vermiculoſus, Latin. 
Full of grubs,. 


VE'RMIFORM. 3. 2 French; 
vermis and forme, Latin.) Having the ſhape 
of a worm. 


VE'R MIFUGE. /. [from wermis and fugo, 


Latin.] Any medicine that deſtroys or ex- 
a worms. 


'RMIL. { fe [roermeil, wermillony 
VE'R MILION. French, } 
1. The calz a, grub of a particular 


wh 2. Fac» 


VER 


2. Foctitious or native cinnabar ; * 
mixed with mercury. Pauc ba. 
3. Any beautiſul red colour. Spenſer. 
To VERMILION, . s; Ifrem the found.] 
To die red. Sr 
VERMINE, /. [vermine, Fr. um Lat. ] 
Any noxious animal, | 1221 


To VE'RMIN ATE. b lim vermine 


To breed vermine, 
VERMINA'TION. from Ge) 
Derbam. 


+ Generation of amine. | 
VERMINOUS. a. [from vermine.} Tend- 
iat to vermine; diſpoſed to breed vermine. 


VERMIPAROUS. 4. ſwermls and 
Latin,] Produ W ; 
VERNACULAR, 3. [ vrrnaculus, 2 1 
Native 3 of one” 5 own Sy: 
8 * TK. 1 455 6 
the » 
VE'RNANT. J. [vernans, Latin,] 12 


ing as in the ſ ; wo Linde) thr 


7 J. Batley 
VERSABVLITY. 14 7 ver ſabilu, Latig.] 
N Aptneſs to be turned 
VERSAL. «. 3g 14 nt wool 1 
7 4. or 
Total; whole, Habe 


VERSATILE. . [ver/atilis, Latin. } 
1. That may be turned round. 
Glanville, 


2. Copy] variable. 
*..> J. [from verſatile, ] 


wie applied to a new taſk. 
ILENESS 


VERSATVLITY. 

verſatile. 

VE SE. I. [vers, French; verſus, Latin.] 
1. A line confiſting of a certain ſueceſſi 
of ſounds, and number of ſyllables, 

Shakeſpearei 
8 Ee Fr.] A ſection or bee of of 


% ; lays z metrical TEA 


Denne. Prior. 
4. A piece of poetry. Pape. 
To VERSE. v. . [from the noun.] To ar 
in verſe; to relate poetically. Shakeſpeare. 
To be VE'RSED. ». . Lverſer, Latin.] To 


be ſkilled in, to be acquainted with 
Brown. Dryden. 
VE'RSEMAN, /. [verſe and man. ] A poet; 


a writer in verſe. rior. 


. ma; f. [verficalui, Latin. ] A little 


VERSIFICATTION. J. [erfification, Fr. ] 
N verfify.] The art or 4 of mak · 


8 den. Granville. 
VERSFICA-TOR. J. 2 Fr bcator, Lat.] 
VE'RSIFIER er; a maker 


of verſes wich ot 3 ſpirit . of 
poetry. | Watts. 


The quality of be- 


on 


vERy. ad, In a great degree, in an — 


VES 
To VERS V. . „ [vrfifcor, Lit.] To 
male verſe Aſcb D x 
To VERSIFY. v. 4 —— — 2 


VERSION. T [verflon, Fr. wee, Lat, 


1. — transformation. Bacon, 
2. Ch | of direction. Ba 6 
ranſlation. Dryden. 
he act of tranſlati 
R . Cvert, Frene oy. Every thing that 
wy and bears a green leaf within the 
oreſt, Cowel. 
VE'RTEBR AL. 3. [from vertebra, Latin. ] 
Relating to Rm —— 
VE'RTEBRE. 8 Fr, r 
Latin, ] A joi 157 back. Ray. 
VERTEX. atin.] 
— Zenith ; t 


A top. of a hill, 
1. Placed i 18 the zenith. 


2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to 


the horizon, The 
le VERTICALTT y. * [from Ws, Tis he 
ſtate of being in zenith. 
VE'RTICALLY. ad. [from eetical] In In 
the zenith. Brown. 
VERTICIFLLATE, 2 Verticillate plants 
ate ſuch as have their flowers intermint 


with ſmall leaves growing in a Kind of 
whirls. Nuincy. 
VERTYCITY, /. [from vertex. ] The powes- 
of turning ; circumvolution ; rotation, 
Glanville, 
VERTIGINOUS. 4. [vertigineſus, Latin. ] 
1. Tornio round rotatory. 
2. Giddy. Y , Weudward, 
VERTIGO, . [Latin.] A giddineſs; a ſenſe 
of turning in the head. Arbutbace. 
VERVAIN: Th {werbens, Lat.] A 2 
VERVINE. . 
VE'RVAIN mallow. f. A plant. 
VE'RVELES. /. [vervdle, French.] Labels 
tied to a hawk. Al 
VPRY. @. [vreai, French. ] 
1. True; real 1 Samuel. 
2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, 
in an eminent degree. Davies. 
3. To * the things —_— or 


Same, 


nent degree. 
To VE'SICATE. v. 4. 
bliſter. ſemas. 
VR rom weficate. ] Bluſter- 
one i £ 2 I: 
vets ORY. + —— technical 
Latin.] A 1 
1 
cuticle, pile 
VESFCULAR. . 


ee 


Addiſon. 
Gb To 


VE X 


SER. ſ. [Latin.] The evening ſtar 


© the evening Shakeſpeare. 
VESPERS. , 1 without the ſin gular, from 
en Latin, } The evening ſer Rs, 


veer PERTINE. a. [veſpertinus, Lat.] * 
ning or coming in the evening. 
VBSskl. 1. [vaſſelle, French, ] 
1. Any thing in Which liquids, or other 
© things, are put. rnet. 
2+ The containing parts of an animal body, 
Arbuthnot. 
3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 
carried on the water. Raleigh, 
4. Any capacity z any thing containing. 


ton. 
To VESSEL. v. a, [from the noun, 


To 
put into a veſſel ; to barrel, acon. 


'VESSETS, fe A "kind of cloth commonly 


made in Suffolk. 


VESSICNON. /. [among, ben A 
windgall. biz. 
VEST. J. L vin Latin.] An outer gar- 
ment. 8 
To VEST. v. 2. [from the noun, ] 
1. To dreſs ; to deck; to cnrobe. D 0 
2. To dreſs in a long garment, 
3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt with. 
Pri Nor. 
4. To P in poſſeſſion, Clarend. Locke. 
VE'STAL. . A pure virgin. Pope. 
VE'STAL. 4. Legen, Latin.] rl. 
pure virginity. care. 
VE'STIBULE. ſ. [weflibulum, Lada. The 
ch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 
VE'STIGE. /. [weftigium, Latin. ] Fooiſtep; 
mark left behind in paſſing. Harvey. VIA 
VE'STMENT. 4 Tveimentum, Lat.] Gar- 
ment; part of dreſs, | Waller. 
VE'STRY. ſ. ſweftiarum, Latin.] 
1. A room appendant to the church, in 
Which the ſacerdotal garments, and conſe- 
crated thinge are repoſited. Dryden. 
2. A parochial aſſembly commonly con- 
vened in the veſtry. Clarendon. 
VE'STURE., ſ. [vefture, old French. ] 
1. Garment; robe. Fairfax, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Dreſs; habit; external form. . 
VET COH. 7 Lvicia, Latin. ] A plant wit 
papilionaceous flower. Dryden. 
VE'TCHY, a. from verb. Made of vetches; 
abounding in vetches. Spenſer. 
VE'TERAN, / [pyrroms, Latin.] An old 
© ſoldier; a man long practiſed. 
Hooker, Addiſon. 
VETERAN. 4. Long practiſed in war; Jong 
experienced. Bacon. 
VETERINARIAN, 4. [weterinarius, Lat. 
One ſkilled in che diſeaſes of cattle. 


Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. ain Latin.) 


1. To plague; to torment ; to harrefs, 


Prior. 
2. To diſturb; to diſquiet. Pope, 


ilton. 


VIC 


3. To trouble with flight provocations; - 
V XA'TION. from vex, | 


1. The act of troubling. Shake . 
2. The ſtate of 3 ſs 3 


ſorrow. 


3. The cauſe of trouble or 3 
4. An ac of hatraſſing by 1 law. 


$ A ſlight teazing troub 

VEXA”TIOUS. a. [from wexation.] 

{ Is 3. leſome z cauſing trou- 
dle. South. Frier. 
2. Full of trouble; full of uneafine(s, 


Teazing; ; ſlightly troubleſome, 
VEXATIOUSLY ad. {from wexatious.} 
Troubleſomely ; uneabily. 
VEXA'TIOUSNESS. ſ. [from vexations. 
| Troubleſomeneſs ; uneaſineſi. 


- VEXER. /. from vex,] He who 7 
U'GLILY. ad. [from ugh.] Fr with 
deformity. 7 


U'GLINESS. . [from ugly. * 
1. Deformity; [from gohs to ag 
2- Turpitude; Joathſomenel 3 a 2 
pravity, Soul b. 
U'GLY, a. p. formed z offenſive to the 
- Gght; contrary to beautiful. r 
Shakeſpeare. Alen. 
VAL. .. IS A ſmall bottle. 
Shakeſpeare. Wilkins. Addiſen. 
To VIAL. v. a. To incloſe in a vial Mult. 
* fe [ viande, Fr. vivanda, Italian.] 
meat dreſſed. * 
IA TEC CUM. /. [ Latin. ] | 
1. Proviſion 100 a journey. | 
2. The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing 
ſoul for its departure, 
To VIBRATE. v. 4. [vibro, Latin.] 
1. To brandiſh; to move to and fro with 
quick motion, 12 
2. To make to quiver, Haller. 
To VIBRATE, v. u. 


1. To play up and * or to and fro. 


* Newton. 
2. To quiver, Pope. 
VIBR ATION. f 4 [from 3 Lat.] The 


act of moving, or being moved with quick 
reciprocations, or returns. 
South. Newton, Thomſon, 
VICAR. ſ. [vicarius, Latin. ] 
1. The incumbent of an . or 
impropriated benefice. Dryden, Swift, 
2. One who performs the function of an- 
other; a ſubſtitute,  Ayliffe 
VVCARAGE. J. [from vicar. Tce 


fice of a vicar, wiſe 
VICA/RIOUS. 4. [vicarius, Latin,] De- 
puted ; delegated; acting in the place of 
another. Hale. Norris. 
VI'CARSHIP. J [from vicar.] The office 


of a vicar, 
VICE, 


VIC: 


VIC 1 Latin.] 
courle of — oppoſite to virtue, 
1 Milten. Locke. 
2. A fault; an offence. Milton. 
3. The foo], or punchinello of old — 
| Shakeſpea 
4+ 4 js, Dutch] A kind of * 
Y with 32> uſed by workmen, 
2 4. Gripey graſp Shakeſpeare. 
It is nſed in compoſition for one who 
performs, in his ſtead, the office of a ſu- 
*periour, or who has the ſecond rank in 
command: as, a vicerey, vice chancellor, 
To VICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw. 
Shakeſpeare. 
VI'CEADMIR AL. f. [vice end admiral. ] 
1. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 
VICEADMIRALTY. J [from wice-admi- 
ral.] The office of a vice-admiral. Carew. 
VICEA'GENT,. /. [vice and agent.] One 
who acts in the place of another. . 
vICED. a. [from vice. hs * - corrupt. 


VICEGE'RENT. . I vicem gerens, 2 
2 lieutenant; one who is intruſted with 
wer of the ſuperiour. Bacon. Spratt. 
vices RENT. 2. [wvicegerens, Latin. ] 
Having a delegated power; acting by ſub- 
ſtitutiog. Milton, 
VICEGE'RENCY, /. [from wicegerent.] 
The office of a vitegerent; nnn 
deputed power. 

VICECHANCELLOR. / 8 
Latin. ] The ſecond magiſtrate of the uni- 
verſities. 

VI'CENARY, a. [vicenarius, Latin.] Be- 
longing to twenty. 

VI'CEROY, / [viceroi, French. ] He who 
governs in place of the king with regal au- 
thority. Bacon, Swift. 

VFCEROYALTY. /J. [from wicercy-] Dig- 
nity of a viceroy. - ifon. 

VICETY. /. Nicety ; exactneſs. 

Ben, Fobnſon. 

VICI'NITY. /. [vicinus, Latin.} 

1. Nearneſs ; ſtate of being near. Hale. 
2. Neighbourhood. Rogers. 

VICIN AGE. ſ. [vicinia, Latin. ] Neigh- 
bow hood; * 1 

VICINAL. vicinus, Latin.] Near; 

VICITNE. 3 Glanville, 

VICIOUS, a. [from vice. ] Devoted to vice; 
not addicted to virtue. on, 

VICFSSITUDE, F. [wicifitude, Latin. ] 
1. Regular change; return of the ſame 
things in the ſame ſucceflion. Wetton. 
2. Revolution; change. Atterb. Giffard. 

VVYCTIM. . [viflima, Latin.] 
1. A ſactifice; ſomething ſlein for a ſacti- 
fice. . Denham, Dryden, hy 5 
2. Something n Prior. 

Vorn. II. 


- VVCTUALS, 


VIG 


VI'CTOR. J (vier, Latin.] Conqueror; 
vanquiſher ; he that gains the advantage in 
any conteſt, Sidney. Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 

VICTO'RIOUS, a, French. 


1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueſt; 


ſuperiour in conteſt. Milton. 
2. Producing conqueſt. | Pope. 
» Betokening conqueſt. Shakeſpeare. 


| VICTO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from wifericus.]- 


Wich conqueſt; ſuccefsſully; triumphantly, 
Hammond. 

VICTO'RIOUSNESS, / {from viftorious,] | 

The ſtate or quality of being victorious. 
VICTOR. fa [viferia, Latin.] Conqueſt 

ſucceſs i In conteſt; triumph. Turk. ; 

VVCTRESS. /. [from vifor.] A female that 
conquers, Shakeſpeare. 

VI'CTUAL, JS. [vifluailles, Fr. vitions- 

glia, Italian. ] Provifien of 

food ; ſtores for the ſupport of life; meat. 

S hakeſpea 


re. Knelles. King Charles. 


To VI'CTUAL., v. 3. [from the noun.] To 


ſtore with proviſion for food. Shakeſpeare. 
VIVCTUALLER., 40 [from wvituals.] One. 
who provides vi uals, 


Hayward, 
VIDELICET ad. [Latin.] To wit ; that is. 
Generally written viz. 


To VIE. v. a. To ſhow or practiſe in eom - 


petition. L' Eftrange. 
To VIE. v. 3. To conteſt; to contend, 
Sewift, 


To VIEW, . @. [veu, French.] | 
1. To ſurvey; to look on by way of ex- 


mination, Prior. Pepe. 
2. To ſee; to perceive by the eye. Milton, 
VIEW. /. {from the verb. 
1. Proſpett. Witton. Dryden, 
2, Sight; power of bcholding. 

Dryden. Loc he, 
3. Acc of ſeeing. Denbam. Locke, 


4. Sight; eye. 
5. Survey ; examination by the eye. 


D. yden. 
6. Intellectual ſurvey. Loc te. 


7. Space that may be taken in by the eye; 
reach of ſight. . 
8. Appearance; ſhow. Wal'er. 
9. Diſplay ; exhibition to the ſight or mind, 


Locke, 
10. Proſpect of intereſt. Locle. 
11. Intention; deſign, Arbuthnot, 


VI'EWLESS. 0. [from vieto.] Unſeen ; not 
diſcernible by the fight. Pope, 
VVGIL. |. [wigilia, Latin. ] 
1. Watch; devotions performed in the 


cuſtomary hours of reſt. Pope, 
2. A fat by before a hol day. Shateſp, 


3. Service uſed on the night before a holi- 


day. Stillin tet, 
4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep, 2 


VIV'GILANCE, , 
VI/GILANCY, 7 [vigilantia, Latin. ] 


Rr ome, 


2, Wich- 


1. Forbearance of ſleep, 
60 


VI 


2. Watchfulneſs; cirtum ſpection; ineeſ- 
ſant care. Wotton. 
2. Guard ; watch. Milton, 
VVGILANT. a. [vigilam, Latin.] Watch- 
ful; circumſpect; diligent; attentive, 
Heoker, Clarendon. 
VFYGILANTLY. ad. [from vigilant.] Watgh- 
fully; attentively; — -<"Y Hayo. 
VIGOROUS. a. [from wigor, Latin. ] For- 
cible; not weakened ; full of ſtrength and 
life. Waller. Aiterbury. 
VI'GOROUSLY. ad. [from vigcur.] With 
force ; forcibly 3 without weakneſs, 
Dryden. South, 
VVYGOROUSNESS. /, [from wigour.] Force; 


ſtrength. Taylor. 
VIVGOUR. /. [wigor, Latin. ] 
1. Force 5 ſtrength, Milton, 


a. Mental force; intellectual ability. 
1. Energy; effic cy. Blackmore. 
VILE. 8. [*i/, French; vilie, Latin. ] 
1. Baſe; mean; worthleſs; ſordid; deſ- 
picable. Shakeſpeare. Abbot. Fairfax. 
2. Morally impure; wicked, Milton. 
VT'LED. . [from wile, whence revile.] A- 
bufive ; ſcurrilous. | Hayward. 
VILELV. 2d. [from wile,] Baſely; mean- 
. Iy 3 ſhamefully. Shakeſpeare, 
VYLENESS, /. [from wile. ] | 
1. Baſeneſs ; meanneſs; deſpicableneſs. 
| Drayton, Creech, 
2. Moral or intellectual baſeneſs. Prior. 
To VI'LIFY. v. a. {from wile,) To debaſe ; 
to deſame ; to make contemptible. Drayt. 
VILL. ſ. [Villa, Latin.] A village; a ſmall 
collection of houſes, Hale, 
VILLA. g. [Villa, Latin,] A country ſeat, 
Pope, 
VILLAGE, ſ. village, French.] A al 
collection ot houſes, leſs than a town, 
Shakeſpeare. Kinolles, Pope, 
VIFLLAGER. 10 [from village] An inba- 
bitant of a village, Milton. Locke. 
VI'LLAGERY, . [from uillage.] Diſt· & 
of villages, Shakeſpeare. 
VFLLAIN,. /. [willain, French, ] 
1. One who held by a baſe tenure. Davies. 
2. A wicked wretch, Shak. Clarerd. Pepe, 
VI'LLANAGE. J [from villain.. 
1. The ſtate of a villain; baſe ſervitude, 
Davics, 
2. Baſeneſs; jnfamy. Dryden. 
To VILLANIZE. v. 4. [ſrom villain.] To 
debaſe; to degrade. Dryden. Bent. cy. 
VI'LLANOUS. a. [from willain.] 
1. Baſe; vile; wicked, 


2. Sorry. Shakeſpeare. 
YI'LLANOUSLY. od. [from willanous. ] 
Wickedly; baſely. K'nolles. 
VILLANOUSNESS. / [from willanous.} 


Baſeneſs ; wickednefs, 
VULLANY. J. [from villain ] 


ng. | 
VINDE'MIAL. 2. [windemis, Latin.) Be- 


VIN 
1. Wickedneſs; baſeneſs; depravity, 
2. A wicked action z a crime. Dryden. 
VILLA'TiCK. g. [villaticus, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to villages. Milton. 
VFLLI. ,. (Latin.] In anatomy, are the 
ſame 28 fibres; and in botany, ſmall hairs 
like the grains of pluſh or ſhag. incy. 
VI'LLOUS. 32. [ villaſus, Latin,] Shaggy; 
rough. Arbutbnot. 


. VIMUNT OUS, &. [vimineus, Latin.] Made 


of twips. Prior. 

VI'NCIBLE. a. [from vince, Latin.] Con- 
querable ; ſuperable. Norris, 

VINCIBLENESS, ſ. {from wixcible.] Li- 
ablenrſs to be overcome. 

"Oy URE. /. [vinfura, Lat.] A bind- 


longing to a vintage. | 
To VINDE'MIATE. v. . [vindemia, Lat.] 
To gather the vintage, Evelyn. 
VINDEMIA'TION, {, [windemia, Latin. ] 
Grape-gathering. ; 
To VI'NDICATE, v. 4. [vindico, Latin. ] 
1. To juſtify ; to ſupport; to maintain. 
Watts. 
2. To revenge ; to avenge, Bacon. Pearſon, 
3. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy. 
4. To cl-ar ; to protect. Hammond. 
VINDICA'TION. {. [wvindication, Fr. from 
vindicate.] Defence; aſſertion; juſtifica- 
tion, Broome, 
VINDICATIVE. a. [from vindicate.] Re- 
vengeful ; given to revenge. Hecvel. Spratt. 
VINDICA'TOR. , [from vindicate.] Ong 
who vindicates; an aſſertor. Dryden. 
VII'NDICATORY. 3. {from vindicator. ] 
1. Punitory ; performing the office of ven- 
geance, Bramball. 
2. Defenſory ; juſtificatory. 
VINDI'CTIVE. 3. [from windi&2, Latin. ] 
Given to revenge; revengeful, Dryden, 
VINE, ſ. [vinea, Latin, ] The plant that 


bears the grape. Pepe. 
VILNEGAR. /. [vinaigre, French. ] 
1. Wine grown ſour, Bacon. Pope. 


2. Any thing really or metaphorically four, 
VINEYARD. ,. [pingean®s, Saxon. ] A 
ground planted with vines. Shakeſpeare. 
VI'NNEWED, or Vinney. a. Mouldy. 
Ain worth, 
VINOUS. a. [om vinum, Latin.] Having 
the qualities of wine; confiſting of wine, 
Wh Boyle. Phillips. 
VINTAGE, g. [wvinage, French] The pro- 
duce of the vine for the year; the time in 
which grepes are gathered. Pacen. Waller, 
VINTAGER. . [from vintage ] He who 


ga:hers the vintage, 


VIP 
VINTNER. ( [from vin, Latin.] One 


who ſells wine. owwel. 
VINTRY. /. The place where wine is 
VIOL. . [wiolle, Fr. viola, Italian] A 

ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Shakeſpear 


| e. Bacon, Milton, 
VVOLABLE. 2. [from wielabilis,' Latin.] 
Such as may be violated or hurt. 
VIOLA'CEOUS. a. [from wiela, Latin.] 
Reſembling violets, 
To VI'OLATE. v. a. [viob, Latin. ] 
1. To injure; to hurt. Milton. Pope. 
2+ To infringe; to break any thing vene- 


rabl- . Hooker, 
3. To injure by irreverence; Brown. 
To raviſh; to deflower. Prior. 


VIOLA'/TION, /. [ vislatio, Latin. ] 
1. Infringement or injury of ſomething 
ſacred, | F Addiſon. 
2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 
Sbakeſpeare. 
VIOLA'TOR, [violator, Latin.] 
1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 
ſacred. South. 
2. A raviſher. Shakeſpeare, 
VYOLENCE. , [wiolentia, Latin. ] 
1. Force; ſtrength applied to any pur- 


poſe. Shakeſpeare, Milton, 
2+ An attack; an afſault; a murder, 

Shakeſpeare. 

3. Outrage; unjuſt force. Milton. 

4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. 8 

urnet. 


. Injury; infringement, 
4 Forcible defloration. 
VroLEN T. 3. [violentus, Latin, ] 
1. Forcible; ating with ſtrength. Milton. 
2. Produced or continued by force, Barnet. 
3- Not natural, but brought by force. 


4. Unjuſtly affailant; murderous, 


| Shakeſpeare, Milton. 

. Unſcaſonably vehement. coker. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. Milton, 

VIOLENTLY. ad. [from vislent.] With 
force; forcibly ; vehemently. 

Shakeſpeare. Taylor. 


VPOLE Tr. ſ. [wiolette, Fr. viola, Latin.} A 
flower. Shakeſpeare, Milton. Loc te. 
VVOLIN. / vielen, Fr. from wiel.} A 
fiddle; a ſtringed inſtrument. Sandys. 
VVOLIST. .. ſtrom vial.] A player on the 
viol, 
VIOLONCE'LLO. /. IItalian.] A ſtringed 
inſtrument of muſick. | 
VIPER. /. [wipera, Latio.] 
1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings 
its young alive, Sandys. 
2. Any thing miſchievous. Shakeſpeare, 
VVPERINE. a. {ziperinus, Latin.] Belong- 


wal to a viper. : 
IPEROUS. &. [wipertnr, Lat. from wiper. 
Having the qualities of a viper. — 


VIR 
VIPER's bughſs. I. [echizm, Late] A ol t. 


| Mer. 
VIPER's groſs, ſ. [ ſcorzonera, Latin. ] A 
lant. Miller. 
RA'GO. ſ. [Latin.] A female warriour 

a woman with the qualities of a man. 
Peacham. 
VI'RELAY. 1 [virelay, virelai, French. ] A 
ſort of little ancient French poem, that 
confiſted only of two rhymes and ſhort 
verſes. Dryden, 
8 4. [virens, Latin. ] Green; not 

aded. 


Browns 
VVRGE. /. [virga, Latin.] A dean's mace. 


Swift, 
VI'RGIN. /. [virge, Latin. ] 
1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with 
men, / 2 
2. A woman not a mother. Milton. 
3. Any thing untouched or unmingled, 
Der bam. 
4- The fign of the zodiack ia which the 
un is in Auguſt. Milton, 
VIRGIN. 2. Befitting a virgin; ſoitable 
to a virgin; maidenly. Cet ley. 
To VIRGIN. . =, [a cant word.] Te 
play the virgin. I bateſpeare. 
VIRGINAL. 2. [from wirgin.] Maiden 
maidenly; pertaining to a virgin, 
Hammond. 
To VIIRGINAL., v. 3. To pat; io hike 
as on the virginal. Shakeſpeare, 
VFRGINAL. ſ. [More uſually wirgunals. 
A muſical inſtrument fo called, becauſe 
uſed by young ladies. Bacon, 
VIRGINITY, g. [virginicas, Lat.] Maid- 
enhead ; unacquaintance with man, 
Tay lor. 
VIRILE. . [virilis, Latin. ] Belonging to 
man. 
VIRVLITY. /. [wirilitas, Latin. ] 
1: Manhood; character of a man. | 
Ranbler. 
2. Power of procreation. Brown, 
VIRMI'LION, . Properly wermilion. 
VIRTUAL. @. {from virtuc.] Having the 
efficacy witkout the ſenſibl: part. 
Bacon. Milton. Stilling fleet. 
VIRTUA'LITY, ſ. {from virtual. Effi- 
cacy. Brown, 
VI'RTUALLY. ad. [from virtual.] In ef- 
ſect, though not forma'ly. Hammond, 
To V/RTUATE. v. @. | from virtue ] To 


make efficacious, Harvey, 
VIRTUE. h. Cvirius, Latin.] | 
1. Moral goodneſs. Pope. 


2. A particular moral excellence. Addijon. 
3- Medicinal quality. Hacen. 


4. Medicinal effiescy. Addiſen, 
Efficacy; power. Aterbury. 
3 Adting power. © Mark. 
7. Secret agency; efficacy, Davies. 
$. Bravery ; valour, Raleigh, 


O 2 9. Excel- 


VIS 
1 Excellence; that which 8 excellence. 
Ben. Jebnſon. 


10. One of the orders of the celeftial hi- 
* erarchy, Tickell, 
VFRTUELESS. a. [from vir] 

1, Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 

2. Not having efficacy z without q_—_ 
qualities, Raleigh. Fairfax, Hakewi 
VIRTUOSO. 7. DR * man ſkilled in 
antique or natural curiofities z a man ſtu- 
dious of painting, ſtatuary, or architecture. 


Tather. 
VIRTU OUS. a. [from wirtue.] 


1. Morally zood. 1 
2. Chaſte. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Done in confequence of moral goodneſs. 
Dryden. 

4. Efficacious; powerful. Milton. 


5, Having wonderful or eminent proper- 

ties. Spenſer. Mi Ones 

6 Having medicinal qualities. 
VI'RTUOUSLY. ad. {from virtuous. ] In a 

virtuous manner. Hooker, Denbam. 
VI'RTUOUSNESS. / [from wireuovs. ] The 
ſtate or character of being virtuous, Spenſ, 
VVRULENCE. 7 /. [from wirulent, Men- 
VRULENCY, tal poiſon ; malignity ; 
| acr.mony of temper ; bitterneſs. 

Audi ſon. Swift. 

VTRULENT. a. [virulentus, Latin.] 

1. Poiſonous; venemous. 


2. Peiſoned in the mind; bitter; malig- 
nant. 


VVRULENTLY. ad. from virulent, } Ma- 


lignity ; with bitterneſs. 
VrSaGE. . [viſa eg Italian.) Face; 
countenance; look. ase WI Waller. 

To VIVSCERATE. v. a. [viſcera, Latin.] 
To embowel; to exenterate. 

VI'SCID, a. [viſcidus, Latin. ] Glutingus; 
tenacious. 

VISCIDIT Y. a. [from viſcid. ] 

ws Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity ; * 


Arbuthnot. 

2. Glutinous eoneretion. Flyer. 
VISCO'SITY, J [viſcofire; French. ] 

1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity, Arbuthnet, 

2. A glutinous ſubſtance. Brozon. 

VISCOUNT. J. [wicecomes, Latin.] Vi 

count fignifies as much as ſheriff, FYiſcount 


alſo ſignifies a degree of —_y next to an 


earl, which is an old name of office, but 
a new one of dignity, never heard of a- 


monęſt us till Henry VI. his days, Convel. 
vr SCOUNTESS, 7 The lady of a viſ- 


count. 
VISCOUS, 4 [viſceſus, Latin.] Glutinous z 
ſticky z tenacious, acon. 
VISIBYLITY, fe [viſbilite, French ; from 
viſible: ] 


1. The ſtate or quality of being perceptible 
dy the eye. 4 * Bey le. 


cos. 


VIS 
os State of being dp parent, « - 


coverable. 

VVSIBLE. /. [viſibl, Fr. i e Lala. 
1. Perceptible by the eye. Bacon. 45 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. Sbale 

Apparent; open; canfpicuons, Wed. 


VISIBLE NESS. ＋. [from viſible. } State or 
quality of being viſible. 


VISIBLY. ad. [from vifbl ] In a manner 
perceptible by the eye, Dryden. 


VVSION. ſ. Iven French Die, Latin, ] 
x, Si 51 4 jan, of Kling. Neroton 
2. The act of ſeeing. Hummond. 
3. A fupernatural appearance; a 8 


a phantom. on. 


4. "A dream; ſomething ſhewnina on 


VI'SIONARY. a. [vifonaire, French. ] 
1. Affected by phantoms ; diſpoſed to re- 
| ceive impreflions on the imagination, 


2. Imaginary; not real; oem ln» dream 


wift 
VI'SIONARY. viſienaire, Fr.] One 
VFSIONIST, * L imagination is 
diſturbed, 
To VISIT. wv. a. [wiſiter, Fr. viſto, Latin. ] 
1. To go-to ſce, 
2. To ſend good or evil Wia. 
th, Swift. 
3. To ſalute with a preſent. Judges. 
* To come to a ſurvey, with judicial au- 


7. 
To Meir. v. u. To keep up the inter- 
courſe of ceremonial ſaſutations at the 
houſes of each other. 
VrSIT. J. [vifce, Fr. from the verb.] The 
_ "uQting of going to ſee anather. Watts. 
VISITABLE. a. {from vifit.] Liable to 
be viſited, Ayliffe. 
VI'SITANT, /. [from 'vific.] a who 
goes to ſee another. South, Pope. 
VISITA/TION. / Lee, Latin.] 
1. The act of viſiting, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Obje@ of viſits. ilton, 


3. Judicial viſit or u beds. 7 


* 4 Judicial evil ſent by God. 
8 ommunication of divine love. Hooker. 
VISITATORIAL. . {from wifiter.} Be- 
longing to a judicial vi Fl Mu. 

VISITTER. fe [from wvi/ft.] 
Harvey. Swift. 


1. One who comes to anagher. 
Garth, 


2. An occaſional judge. 
VII'SNOMY. . [cortupted from Phyfiogno- 

my. ] Face; countenance. 2 ſer. 
VISIVE. 3. [viff, Fr.] Formed in 

of ſeeing. Brawn. 
VI'SOR. /. vie, Fr.] A maſk uſed to 

disfigure and diſguiſe. Sidney. Broome. 


VI'SORED, 4. [from viſer.] Os. 
22 


VII 


PISTA. J. (itatian,] View; | 

| — — : 1 — — 
VISUAL. 2. |viſue!, Freuch.] Uſed in 
fight; exercifing the power of 1 


' on. 
VI'TAL. 2. [vitalis, Latin,] 
1. Contributing to life z necelſary to life. 


X s o 


| Sidney. P 
2. Relating to life, _ e 
3. Containing life. | ion, 
4. Being the ſeat of life. Pope. 
| 8 So diſpoſed as to live. BHrorun. 

» Eflential ;, chiefly neceſſary. Corbet. 
VITALITY. 5 [fram vital.] Power of 
ſubliſting in life. | Raleigh, Ray. 
VYTALLY. ad. [from vital.] In ſuch a 
manner 28 to give liſe. Bentley. 
VVTALS, ſ. [without the fingular.] Parts 
eſſential to life, Phillips, 
VITELLARY. /. [from wite/lus, Latio.] 


The place where the yolk of the egg ſwims 
in the white, 

To VI'TIATE. v. a. [vitie, Latin.] To 

deprave; to ſpoil; to make lefs pure, 

Evelyn. Garth, 

VITIA”TION, /. [from vitiate.} Deprava- 

tion ; corruption, arveys 


To VITILYTIGATE. . n. To * 


law. 
VITILITIG A/TION. /. Contention ; ca- 
villation. * Hudibras, 
VITIO'SITY. . [from wviticfus, Lat.] De- 
pravity; corruption. Scut h. 
VITIOUS. a. fvitioſus, Latin.] 
1. Corrupt; wicked; oppoſite to virtuous, 
; "FM Milton, Pope. 
2. Corrupt ; having pbyfical ill qualities, 
; Ben. Fobnfon. 
VITIOUSLY,. al. [from witious. } Not 
virtuouſly; corruptly. 
VI'TIOUSNESS. 7 [from vitions.] Cor- 
ruptneſs ; ſtate of being vitious. 
Shakeſpeare. South. 
VITREOUS. a. [wvitreus, Latin.] Glaſſy; 
conſiſting of 


3 reſembling glaſe. 
Arb ut brot. 
VI'TREOUSNESS, / [from witreous.] Re- 
ſemblance of glaſs. 
VITRIFICABLE. 2. {from witrificate. ] 
Convertible into glaſs, _ 
"To VITRIFICATE, v. a. To change into 
glaſs. . Bacon. 
VITRIFICA'TION. /. 8 Fr.] 
from vitriſcate.] Production of glaſs; act 
* changing, or ſtate of being changed into 
1. 

To VI'TRIFY. », a. firms and facio, Lat ] 
To change into glaſs. Bacon. 

To VUVTRIFY. 2. a. To become glaſs. 
| Arduthnect. 
VFTRIOL. /. [vitriclum, Lat.] Virriel is 
produced by addition of a metallick matter 
with the ſoſſil acid ſalt. Weodward, 


© VIVA*CIOUSNESS. 


To VIVIFICATE. 2. n. 


viiz 
VI'TRIOLATE. 2 a. fvitrielicf; Pr. from 


VTRIOLATED, & vitriolum, Lat.] Im- 
| — with vitriol ; confiſting of vi- 
B 
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trio}, les 
V1iTRIO'LICK. 7 a. [vitrioligue, Fr. __ 
VITRIO'LOUS. F vitrictum, Latin.] Re- 
 fembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 
- Brotun. Cretu. Floyer. 
VITULINE. . [vitulizu;, Lat.] Belonging 
to a calf, wy Bailey. 
VITU/PERABLE, 2. [wituperabilis, Lat.] 
Blameworthy. R Ainſaoorth. 
To VITU'PERATE, =. a. [wvituperer, Er. 
e Latin.] To blame; to cen- 
ure. 
VITUPER A\TION, /. [vituperatio, Latin.] 
Blame ; cenſure, life. 
VIV A*CIOUS, 3. [vivax, Latin.] k 
1. Long lived. Bentley. 
2. Spritely ; gay; Give; lively. 
5 . [ vivacite, Fr, 
VIVACITY, from vivacious. 
r. Liyelineſs ; ſpritelineſs. Boyle. 
2. Longevity ; length of life, Breton. 
VVVARY, . [vivarivm, Latin. ] A war- 


ren, 
VIVE. 3. [/, Fr.] Lively; forcible; preſſ- 
ing. acon. 
VI'VENCY. . IL, Latin. ] Manner of 
ſupporting or continuing life. Brown. 
VT'VES. /. A eiſtemper among horſes, much 
lie the ſtrangles. Farrier's Dith, 
VPVID. a. [vividus, Latin.] 
1. Lively; quick; firiking. 
Boyle, Newton, Pope. 
2. Spritely ; active. South. Warts. 
VVVIDLY, ad. (from vivid.) With life; 
with quickneſs; with ſtrength. 
VI'VIDNESS. ſ. [from wivid.} Life; vi- 
gour ; quickneſs. 
VIVVCAL. a. [wivicus, Lat. Giving life. 
[vivifice, Latin, ] 
i. To mike alive; to inform with life; 
to animate. 
2. To recover from ſuch a change of form 
as ſeems to deſtroy the properties. 
VIVIFICA'TION, .. [wivification, French. } 
The act of giving life. Bacon, 
VVV FICK. 4. E cut, Latin. ] Giving 
life; making alive. Ray. 
To VI'VIFY. v. @. [viva and facio, Lat. 
To make alive; to animate ; to endue wit 
life. Bacon. Harvey. 
VIVUPAROVUS. a. [vivus and paris, Lat.] 
Bringing the young alive; oppoſed to ovi- 
ron. Mare. Ray. 
VVXEN, ſ. Vixen is the name of a ſhe- fox ; 
and applied to a woman, whoſe nature is 
thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. Shakeſpeare, 
VIZ. ad. To wit; that is. Hudibrat. 


VIL ARO. . [wificre, Fr.] A maſk uſe for 
diſguiſe. 


Roſcommon, 


To 


U MB 


To VIZ ARD. v. a, [from che neun.] To 
maſk, | Shake 

VI'ZIAR. / The ptime miniſter of the 
Turkiſh empire. Knolles, 


U'LCER. ſ. [leere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.] A 


ſore of continuance ; not a new wound. 
| Sandys, Milton. 
To ULCERATE. v. 4. { ulcerer, Fr. ulcero, 
Latin.] To diſeaſe with ſores, Arbuthnor. 
ULCERA”TION. f. [u/ceratio, from wlcero, 
Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 


2. Vicer; ſore. Arbuthnot, 
ULCEROUS. 2. [ulceroſus, ng Afflicted 
with ſores. bakeſj k. 


U*LCEROUSNESS. /. [from ulcerous. ] The 
ſtate of being ulcerous. 


U'LCERED. . ſulcere, Fr. from ulcer.] 
Grown by time from a hurt to an ulcer. 


Temple. 
ULVGINOUS. a, [uliginoſus, Lat.] Slimy z 
muddy. | Wordward. 


ULTIMATE. a. [ultimus, Lat.] Intended 
in the laſt reſort, Addiſon. Rogers. 
U'/LTIMATELY, ad. [from ultimate. In 
the laſt conſequence. Atterbury. Rogers. 
ULTUMITY, /. [ultimus, Lat.] The laft 
ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. Bacon, 
U'LTRAMARINE, . [ultra and marinus, 
Latin. ] One of the nobleſt blue colours 
uſed in painticg, produced by calcination 
from the ſtone called lapis lazuli, Hil, 
U'LTRAMARINE. a. * marinus, Lat.] 
Being btyond the ſea; foreign. Ainſworth, 
ULTRAMONTANE. 2. [ultra mentanus, 
Latin. ] Being beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMU'NDANE. a. [ultra and mundus, 
Latin. ] Being beyond the world. 

ULTRC'/NEOUS, 4. [ultro, Latin.] Spon- 

taneous; voluntary. 

U'MBEL. ſ. In botany, the extremity of a 
ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral pedicles 
or rays, beginning from the ſame point, 
and opening lo as to farm an inverted cone. 

f f Dic. 

U'MBELLATED. a. In botany, is ſaid of 
flowers when many of them grow together 
in umbels. Dif, 

UMBELLIFEROUS, 2. [umbel and fero, 
Latin, ] Uſed of plants that tear many 
flowers, growing upon many footſtalks. 


Di. 

U'MBER. /. 
1. A colour. Peacham. 
2. Afiſh, The wunber and gray ling differ 
in nothing but their names. Malton. 
U MBERED. a. [from umber, or umbra, Lat.] 
Shaded ; clouded, Shakeſpeare, 
UMBFLICAL. . [from umbilicus, Latin. 
Belonging to the navel. Kay. 
UMBLES, J. [wnble, Fr.] A deer's en- 
trails. Dia. 


UNA 


UMBO. ſ. [Latin.} The point or promi- 
nent part of a buckler. wift, 
U'MBRAGE. /. [ombrage, French.] 
1. Shade ;; ſkreen of treet. Phillips, 
2. Shadow; appearance. 
Brambhall. Woodward, 
3- Reſentment z offence; ſuſpicion of in- 
ury. Bacon, 
UMBRA/GEOUS. 42. [ombragieux, Er. ] 
Shady ; yielding ſhade, 


| UMBRA'GEOUSNESS. /. [from umbrage- 


ovs.] Shadineſs, Raleię h. 


UMBRA'TILE, a. [umbratilis, Lat.] Being 

in the ſhade, | 
UMBREL. JS. [from umbra, Latin. ] 
UMBRELLA, J A ſkreen uſed in bot 


countries to keep off the ſun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. Gay. 
UMBRIERE. /. The viſor of the helmet. 


Spenſer- 
UMBRO'SITY, /. [umbroſus, Lat.] Shadi- 
neſs ; exclufion of light. rown. 
U'MPIRAGE. /. [from umpire.] Arbitra- 
tion; friendly decifion of a controverſy, 
U'MPIRE, /. An arbitrator; one who, as 
a common friend, decides diſputes. 
a Shakeſpeare. Boyle, 
UN, A Saxon privative or negative particle 
anſwering to in of the Latins, and a of the 
Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed almoſt at 
will before adjectives and adverbs, 
UNABA'SHED. a. [from abaſbed.] Not 
ſhamed ; not confuſed by modeſly, Pepe. 
UNA'BLE. a. {from able. ] 
1. Not having ability. | 
Raleigh. Milton. Rogers. 
2, Weak ; impotent. 
UNABO'LISHED. a. [from aboliſped.] Not 
repealed ; remaining in force. Hooker. 
UNACCEPTABLE. a. [from acceptable, ] 
Not pleaſing ; not ſuch as is well received. 
Addifon. Rogers. 
UNACCE/PTABLENESS. /. [from wunac- 
ceptable.] State of not pleating, Collier. 
UNACCE'SSIBLENESS, /. [from acceſfible- 
neſs.] State of not being to be attained or 
approached. | Hale. 
UNACCO*'MMODATED. a. Tfrom accom- 
modated.] Unfurniſhed with external con- 
venience. Shakeſpeare. 
UNACCO'MPANIED. a. [from accompa- 
nied.] Not attended. | Hayward. 
UNACCO'MPLISHED. a. [from accom- 
liſhed.) Unfiniſhed; incomplete. Dryden. 
UNACCO'UNTABLE. 2. [from acccunt- 


able. 

1. IM explicable 3 not to be ſolved by 
reaſon ; not reducible to rule. : 
Glanville. L' E/lrange. Addiſon. Rogers, 

2. Not ſubje& ; not controlled, 

VUNACCOU'NTABLY. «d. Strangely. 

Addiſon. 
2 UNA'C- 


UNA 


UNA'CCURATE. 4. [from accurate.) Not 
exact. Beyle. 
UNACCU'STOMED. 2. [from accuſtomad.] 
1. Not uſed; not habituated. Boyle. 
2. New; not uſual. Phillips. 
eee] Not ned. ED. a. [from acknow- 
] Not owned. Clarendon, 
we A'INT ANCE, ſ. [from acquaint- 
ant of famillarity. South, 
us ANTE. a. [from acquainted. ] 
1. Not known; unuſal; not away 


I known. | | Spenſer, x 


2. Not having familiar knowledge. 


Denham. Wake, 

UNA'CTIVE. a. [from active. ] 
1. Not briſk ; not lively. Locke. 
|. Having no employment, Milton. 
3. Not-buſy ; not diligent, South. 
4. Having no efficacy, Milton, 
UNADMUIRED. 2. Not regarded with ho- 
nour. Pope, 


ux Abo RED. 2. Not worſhipped. 


UNADVTSED. 4. 4 
1. Imprudent ; indiſcteet. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Done without due thought; raſh. 


on. 


d. Glanville, 

= FE/CTED. a. 
| eal; not hypocritical, Dryden. 
* Free from affectation; open; candid; 
ſincere. Addi i ſen. 
3. Not formed by too rigid obſervation of 
rules. Milton, 


Not moved; not touched. 
UNAFFECTING. a. Not pathetick ; not 
moving the paſſions, 


UNA'IDED. a. Not aſſiſted; not helped. 


Blackmore, 
UNALLVED. @. 
1. Having no powerful relation, 
2, Having no common nature; not con- 
genial. Collier. 
UNA*NIMOUS. 4. [unanime, Fr, unanimis, 
Lat.] Being of one mind; agreeing in de- 


UNANO/INTED. 8a. 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not prepared for death by extreme unc- 
tion. Sbaleſpeart. 


UNA*'NSWERABLE. 3. Not to be refuted, 


Glanville, 
UNA'NSWERED. #2. 
1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 
2. Not conſuted. 
3. Not ſuitably returned. Dryden. 
UNAPPA'LLED. a. Not daunted ; not im- 


preſſed by fear. Sidney, 
UNAPPE/ASABLE, 4. Not to be pacified ; 
implacable. Raleigh. Milton. 


UNAPPREHE'NSIVE =. [from a kau. 
1. Not intelligent; not — 2 
tion. 


gu or opinion, Dryden. 


UNB 
2, Not ſuſpectinꝑ. 
UNAPPROA'CHED. 2. Inacceſſible. 


Milton, 
UNAPPRO'VED. a. [from approve.] Not 
approved. Milton. 


 UNA*PT, a. [from apr.] 


1. Dull; not apprehenfive.. 
2. Nor ready; not propenſe. Shateſpeare, 
3. Unfit; not qualified. Taylor. 
4. Improper; unfit ; unſuitable. 
UNA*PTNESS. ſ. [from _ e.] 
1. Unfitneſs ; unſuitableneſs. Spenſer. 
2. Dulneſs; want of apprehenſion. 
3- Unreadineſs ; diſqualification z want of 
propenſion. 
UNA RGUTD. 3. [from argue.] | 
1. Not diſputed. Milton, 
2. Not cenſured. 


UNA/RMED. @. [from un.] Having no 


armour ; having no weapons. 
UNA'RTFUL. 8. 

1. Having no art, Or cunning. Dryden. 

2. Wanting ſkill. Cbeyne. 
UNA'SKED. a. Not ſought by ſolicitation, 
UNASPTRING. a. Not ambitious. Rogers. 
UNASSA'ILED. 42. Not attacked; not a(- 

ſaulted. Shakeſpeare. 
UNASSIUSTED. 3. Not helped. Regers, 
UNASSI'STING, 3. Giving no help. 


Dryden, 
UNASSU*'RED. 3. 
1. Not confident. Cnvilll. 
2. Not to be truſſed. Spenſer. 
UNATTA'INABLE. 2. Not to be gained 
or obtained; being out of reach. Dryden. 
UNATTA'INABLENESS. / State of being 
out of reach. 
UNATTE'MPTED. a. Untried ; not aſſay- 
ed. Shakeſpeare, 
UNATTENDED. a, Having ne retinue, 
or attendants. Dryden. 
UNAVA'ILABLE, 2. Uſeleſs; vain with 
reſpect to any purpoſe. Hooker, 
UNAVA'ILING, 2. Uſeleſs; vain, 


Dryden, 
UNAVO'IDABLE, #. 
1. Inevitable z not to be ſhunned. Rogers, 
2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 


Tilo ſon. 
UNAVO'IDED. 3. Inevitable. 
UNAU”THORISED. 2. Not ſupported hy 
authority ; not properly commiſſioned, 
| Dryden, 
UNAWARE, [ 4 
UNAWA'RES, 51 
1. Without thought ; without previous 
meditation. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 


2. Unexpectedly; when it is not thought 


of; ſuddenly, Boyle. Wake, 
UNA'WED. a. Uareſtrained by tear or re- 
verence. Clarendon, 

UNBA'CKED. 4. 
1 Not 


—ñ̃ — —-— —umq'́•ʃ 


UN B 


1. Not tamed z not taught be- beg the 

rider. 9 5 

2. Not countenanced; not aided, Dani 
To UNBAR. v. a. [from bar.) To open by 


removing the bars; to unbolt, Denham. 
UNBA'RBED. a. [barba, Lat.] Not ſhaven. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNBA'TTERED. 2. Not injured by blows. 
Shakeſpeare. 

UNBEA'TEN. 4. 


1. Not treated with blows. Carbet. - 
2. Not trodden, common. 


UNBECO'MING, a. Indecent ; un wo 3 
Mien. 


indecorous, 


To UNBE'D. v. 4. To raiſe from a bed. 


| Malter. 
UNBEFVTTING. 2. Not becoming; not 
f ſuitable. 11 tan. 


UNBEGO'TF. | = 
UNBEGO'TTEN. 7 0. [from b. 
1. Eternal; without generation. 


Silli 125 


Dryden, 


2. Not yet generated, 
UNBELIEF. /. 

1. Incredulity, 

2. Infidelity ; irreligion. 
To UNBELIE'VE. v. a. wm 

1. To diſcredit z not to truſt, Motten. 

2. Not to think real or true, _ Dryden. 
UNBELIEVER. /. An infidel; one h 

believes not the ſcripture of God, 


| Hooker, Tillotſon 
UNBENDING, 4. : 
1. Not ſuffering flexure. Pope. 
2. Devoted to relaxation. Rowe. 


UNBENE'VOLENT. 2. Not kind. Rogers, 
UNBENEFICED. a. Not preferred to a 

benefice. Dryden. 
UNBENIGHTED. a. Never viſited by dark- 


neſs, Milton, 
UNBENTCN. @a, Malignant ; malevolent, 
Milton. 

UNBENT. a. 


1. Not ſtrained by the ſtring. Dryden. 
2. Having the bow unſtrung. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued, Dryden. 
4. Relaxed ; not intent Denham. 
UNBESEEMING.' a, Unbecoming, 


les. 


UNBESO'UGHT, a. Not intreated. Milton. 
UNBEWA'ILED. a. Not lamented. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To UNBIASS. Joe 


v. 4. To free from any ex- 


King Char 


ternal motiye; to diſentangle from preju- 
dice, . "On Swift. * 
UN BID. 
UNBIDDEN. 
1. Uninrited. 8 
2. Uncommanded ; ſpontaneous. live. 


UNBI'GOTTED. 4 Free ſtom . 


To UNBUND, v. 4. {from, bind.] To looſe ; 
kg Yatie, ' Dryden, 


UN B 
To UNBI'SHOP, w. «, [from J To 
outh, 


deprive of epiſcopal orders 


FTE. a, {from du.] Unbiidleds 
un reſtrained. Shak cart. 4 


UNBLA'MABLE. a. Not culpable. Dryd. 


UNBLEMISHED. 4. Free from turpitudey, 
free from reproach, 


Waller. Dryden. 2 1 
UNBLENCHED. 2. Not diſgrared ; % 


injured by any fil Mes. 
UNBLE'S 


1. Aceurſed ; excluded from benedifion 


2, Wretch : 
UNBLOO'DI 


unhappy. 


Prior. 
IED, a. Not ſtained with blood. 

Sbabeſpeare. 
UNBLO'WN. a. Having the * yet unex- 


panded. are. 


| UNBLU'NTED: 2. Not becqming tufe, 
UNBO'DIED. 2. F 
1. Incorporeal ; immaterial, _ Wat, 
2. Freed from the body. Dryden. 
To UNBOLT. v. a. To ſet open to un- 
han. Shakeſpeare. 
UNBO/LTED.. a. Coarſe z groſs; not te- 
fined. | Shakeſpeare. 
UNBO'NNETTED, 2. W a hat or 
bonnet. 


bakeſpeare, 


UNBOO'KISH. . 
1. Not ftudious of books. 
2. Not cultivated by erudition. 


_ UNBORN. 2. Not yet brought into life ; 


future. Shakeſpeare. Milton. Dryden. 

UNBORROWED, 3. Genuine; native ; 
one's own. 

UNBO'TTOMED., #. | 
1. Without bottom; bottomleſs. Milton. 
2. Having no ſolid foundation, Hammond. 

To UNBO'SOM. 2. a. 


1. To reveal in confidence. Milton, Arterb. 


2. To open; to diſcloſe, Milton. 
UNBO'UGHT. 3. | 
1. Obtained without money. 1 3 * 
2. Not finding any purchaſer, . 
UNBO'UND. a. 
1. Looſe; not tied. 
2. Wanting a cover. Locke. 
. Preterite of unbind. 
BOU'NDED, ee 5 . 
S re. De i 
UNBO'UNDEDLY. 5/2 Without bows 
without limits. Government of the Ti 
UNBOU'NDEDNESS, /. Exemption rom 
limits, 
UNBO'WED. a. Not bent. Shakeſpzave. 


To UNBO'WEL. u. n. To exenterate ; to 
eviſcerate. Halecui. 
To UNBRA'CE. v. a. 
1, To looſe; to relax. 8 « Prior. 
2. To make the clothes looſe, Hatch 
UNBREATHED. a. ' Not exerciſed, 
Shakopee 
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UNBRE'D. a. 
1. Not inſtructed in civility ; ill efucated. 
Locle. Congreve. 
2. Not taueht. Dryden, 
UNBREE'CHED. 2. Having ao breeches. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNBRIBED. 4. Not influenced by money 
or giſts. Dryden, 
UNBRVDLED. 2. Licentious z not re- 
Arvined. Spratt, 
UNBRO/KE. 
UNBROKEN, 8 © [from break. ] 
1. Not violated, Taylor. 


2+ Not ſubdued; not weakened, 3 
3 Not tamed. diſon. 
UNBRO'THERLIKE., 5 a, 11! ſuiting with 
UNBRO'THERLY, the character of a 
brother, Decay of my 
To UNBU'CKLE. v. a. To looſe from buck- 
les. Milton. Pope. 
To UN BUILD. v. a. To raze; to deſtroy. 


Milton. 


UNBULILT, 4. Not yet erefted, Dryden. 
UNBU'RIED. a. Not interred ; not ho- 
noured with the rites of funersl. 


Bacon. Pope. 
UNBU'RNED.' 5 
UNBURNT, F © 
1, Not conſumed z not Waſted ; not in- 
Jured by fire, Dryden, 
2. Not heaied with fire, Bacon. 
UNBU'RNING, a. Not conſuming by heat. 
Digby. 
To UNBU/RTHEN. v. 4. 
1. To rid of a load. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To throw off. Sbaleſpeare. 


3. To diſcloſe What lies heavy on the 
mind. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNBU'TTON. v. a. To looſe any thing 
buttoned. Harvey. Addiſon. 
UNCA'LCINED. 2. Free from r 
ä Boyle. 
UNCA'LLED. a. Not ſummoned; not 
ſent for; not demanded. Sidney. Milton. 
To UNC ALM. v. a. To diflueb Dryden. 
UNCA'NCELLED. a. Not eraſed ; not a- 
brogated. Dryden, 
UNCANO'NICAL., a. Not agreeable to the 
canons, 
UNCA'PABLE. &. [incapable, Fr. incapax, 
Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſceptible. 
Hammond. 
UNCA'RED for. a. Not regarded; not at- 
tended to. | 
UNCA'RNATE. a. Not fleſhly. DPreon. 
To UNCA'SE. v. 4. 
1, To diſengage from any covering. 
Addiſon. 
2. To flay. Spenſer. 
UNCA'UGHT. a. Not yet catched. 
Shakeſpeare. Cay. 
UNCA/'USED. a. Having no precedent 
cauſe, | 
Vor. II. 
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UNCA'UTIOUS, g. Not wary ; heedleſt, 


| Dryden. 
UNCE'RTAIN. &@. [incertain, Ft. incertur, 
Latin, ] 
1. Doubtful ; not certainly known. 
| Derhbam, 
2. Doubtful; not having certain know- 
ledge, Tillotſon. 
3. Not ſure in the conſequence, | 
Dryden. Cay. Pope. 
4. Unſettled ; unregular. Hooker, 
UNGE'RTAINTY, /. 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; want of knowledge. 
Denham. Locke, 
2. Contingency ;z want of certainty. South, 


3. Something unknown. L' Eftrange. 
To UNCHA'IN. v. 4. To free from chains, 
Prior. 

UNCHA'NGEABLE, 3. Immutable. 
N Hooker, 

UNCHANGED, 4. 

1. Not altered. Taylor. 
2, Not alterable. Dryden. Pope, 
UNCHA'NGEABLENESS. ſ. Immutabi- 
lity. Necvten. 
UNCHA'NGEABLY, ad. Immutably; 
without change. South. 
UNCHA'NGING. 3. Suffering no altera- 
tion. Pope. 
To UNCHA/RGE. v. a. To retract an ac- 
cuſation. Shakeſpeare, 


UNCHA*RITABLE. a. Contrary to charity; 
contrary to the univerſal love preſcribed by 
chriſtianity, Denham, Addiſon. 

UNCHA'RITABLENESS. /. Want of cha- 
ri y. Atterbury, 

UNCHA'RITABLY, 44. In d manner con- 
trary to charity, Spenſer, Spratt, 

UNCHA'RY. 43. Not wary; not cautious, 

Shakeſpeare, 

UNCHA/STE, 2. Lewd; libidinous; not 
continent. Sidney. Taylor, 

UNCHA'STITY, . Lewdneſs; inconti- 
nence. Mecdtuard. A but hnot. 

UN CHEE RFULNESS. /. Melancholy; 
gloomineſs of temper. Audliſen. 

UN CHECK ED. a. Unteſtrained ; not fluc- 
tuated. Shakeſpeare. Milton, 

UNCHE*WED. ga. Not maſtic-ted. Dryden. 

To UNCHULD v. a. To deprive of chil- 
dren. CLG2peares 

UNCHRISTIAN, a. 

I. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity, 


» Sgulb. Norris. 

2. Unconverted; inf2el. [ucker, 
UNCHRISTIANNESS. ſ. Contrariety te 
chriſtianity, King Charles. 


UNCIRCUMCT'SED. 2. Not cucumclicd ; 


not a Jew, 


UNCIRCUMCTSION, /. Omilſſion of cir- 


cumciſion. Ham mend. 
UNCIRCUMSCRUBED, a, Unbounird; 
unlimited. Aen. 
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UNCIURCUMSPECT. 4. Not cautious z not 


vigilant. Hayward. 
UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL. 2. Unimpor- 
tant. Brown. 


UNCVVIL. @. [incivil, Fr. incivilis, Lat.] 
Unpolite; not agreeable to rules of ele- 
ance, or coraplailance, Whitgift. 

UNCVVILLY. ad. Unpolitely; not com- 
plaifantly. Brown. 

UNCTVILIZED. 3. ; 

1. Not reclaimed ſrom barbarity. 

2. Coarſe; indecent. | 
UNCLA'RIFIED. a, Not purged, not pu- 
rifſied. Bacon. 

To UNCLAY'SP, v. 4. To open what is 

ſhut with claſps, Shakeſpeare. Taylor, 
UNCLA'SSICK. a. Not claſſick. Pope, 


U'NCLE. . [encle, Fr.] The father or 
mother's brother. a | 


UNCLEA'N. 8a. 
1. Foul; dirty; filthy. Dryden. 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
3. Fonl with fin, Mitton, Rogers, 
. Lewd; unchaſte, Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
UNCLEA'NLINESS. /. Want of cleanli- 


neſs . Clarendon, 
UNCLEANLY, a. 


I, Foul; filthy ; naſty, Shakeſj eare. o* 

2. Indecent ; unchaſle, Watts, 
UNCLEA'NNESS, .. 

1. Lewdneſs ; incontinence. Graunt, 


2, Want of cleanlinels ; naſtineſs. Taylor, 
3. Sin; wickedneſs, Exckiel, 
4. Want of ritual purity, 
UNCLE ANSED. @. Not cleanſed. Bacon. 
To UNCLE'W, v. 4. [| from clew.] To un- 


do. Sbaleſpeare. 
To UNCLE' NCH. v. a. To open the cloſed 
hand. Garth, 


UNCLVPPED, a. Whole; not cut. Locke. 
To UNCLO'/ATH. v. a. To ſtrip; to make 


naked. Raleigh. Atterbury. 
To UNCLOG. ». a. 


1. To dilencumber ; to exonerate, 


2. To ſet at liberty. Dryden. 
To UNCLOVSTER. v. #. To ſet at large, 
Norris, 

To UNCLO'SE. v. 4. To open, Pope. 


UNCLO'SED. 2. Not ſeparated by inclo- 


ſures, | Clarerdon, 
UNCLO'UDED. @a. Free from clouds; 


clear from obſcurity 3 not darkened. 
Refſcomnun. 


UNCLO'UDEDNESS. /. Openneſs ; ireedom 


from gloom, Beyle. 
UNCLOWUDY. . Free from a cloud, 
Cay. 
To UNCLU'TCH. v. a. To open. 

* 5 Decay of Piety. 
To UNCOVF. v. a. To pull the cap off. * 
5 | | Arbutbnot. 
To UNCOT. v. 4. [from coil.] To open 

my 0 
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from being coiled or wrapped one part up- 
Derbam. 


on another. 
UNCOUVNED. 3. Not coined, 


Shakeſpeare. Locke. 
UNCOLLE'CTED. 'a. Not collected; not 
recolleQed. a 


Prior. 
UNCO'LOURED. . Not tained with any 
colour, or die. Bacon. 
UNCO/MBED. 2. Not parted or adjuſted by 
the comb. | \ Cra . 
UNCO/'MEATABLE. a. Inaccefſable z un- 
attainable, 
UNCO'MELINESS, /. Want of grace; 
want of beauty. Spenſer. Wotton. Locke, 
UNCO'MELY, a. Not comely; wanting 
© grace, Si . 
UNCO'MFORTABLE. 2. 
1. Aﬀording no comfort; gloomy ; diſ- 
mal; miſerable. er. Wake. 
2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 
UNCO”'MFORT ABLENESS. . Want of 
cheerfvIneſs. Taylor, 
_ — FORTABLY. d. Without cheer- 
neſs, 


UNCOMMA'NDED. #s. Not commanded, 


South, 

UNCO'MMON, 2. Not frequent; not 
often found or known, Addiſon. 
UNCO*"MMONNESS. /. Infrequency. 


UNCOMPA'CT. 2. Not compact; not 
cloſely cohering. Addiſon. 
UNCOMMU'NICATED. 2. Not commu- 
nicated, b Hooker .* 
UNCQ@”'MPANIED. 4. Having no compa- 


nion. Fairfax. 
UNCOMPE'LLED. 4. Free from compul- 
fon. | Boyle. Pope. 
UN COMPLETE. 2. Not pertect; not 
finiſhed. Pope. 
UNCOMPOUNDED. 2. 
1. Simple; not mixed. Newton. 
2. Simple; not intricate. Hammond. 
UNCOMPRE!SSED. 8. Free from compteſ- 
ſion. Boy/e. 
UNCOMPREHE'NSIVE. . 
1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shateſpeare it ſeems to fignify incom- 
prel enſible. 


UNCONCE'IVABLE,. 2. Not to be un- 


Jer ſtood; not to be comprehended by the 


mind. Locke. Blackmore, 
UNCONCFIVABLENESS. /. lacompre- 
henſibilitv. Locke. 
UNCONCE/iVED. «. Not thought; not 
imagined, Creech, 
UNCONCERN. . Negligence z want of 
intereſt ; trecaum from anxiety ; freedom 


from perturbation. Swift. 
UNCONCE'RNED. a. 
i, Having no intereſt. Taylor. 


2. Not anxious ; not diſturbed; nut af- 
tected, Denham. Rogers. 
UNCON- 
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UNCONCE'/R NEDLY. ad. Without intereſt 
or affection. Denbam. Bentley. 
UNCONCE'RNEDNESS. ſ. Freedom from 
anxiety or perturbation. South, 
UNCONCE'RNING. a. Not intereſting ; 
not affecting. Addiſon. 
UNCONCE'RNMENT. ſ. The ſtate of 
having no ſhare. f South, 
UNCONCLU'DENT. 2 ⸗. Not deciſive ; 
UNCONCLU'DING, inferring no plain 
or certain concluſion. Hale. Locke. 
UNCONCLU'DINGNESS., f. Quality of 
being unconcluding. i 
UNCO/'UNSELLABLE. 2. Not to be ad- 


| viſed. : Clarendon. 
UNCO'UNTABLE. 2. Innumerable. 

Raleigh. 

UNCO'UNTEREEIT. . Genuine ; not 

ſputious. | Spratt. 

To UNCO'UPLE. v. a. To l-oofe dogs from 

their couples. Shakeſpeare Dryden. 


UNCO'URTEOUS. 2. Uncivil; 2 


| ney. 
UNCO'URTLINESS. /. Unſuitableneſs of 
manners to a court. Addiſen, 
UNCO'URTLY, . Inelegant of manners z 
uncivil. Swift. 
UNCO'UTH. &. oncus, Saxon. ] Odd; 
ſtrange; unuſual. Fairfax. Baker. 
To UN CREATE. . 4. To annihilate; to 
reduce to nothing; to deprive of exiſtence. 


Milton. 
UNCREA'TED. #2. 

I. Not yet created, Milton. 
2. ¶ Incr&, Fr.) Not produced by creation. 
Blackmore. Locke. 
UNCRE'DIT ABLENESS, /. won of re- 
putation. Decay of Pisty. 
UNCRO T PPED. 2. Not cropped; not To; 
thered, Minton, 
UNCRO'SSED. a, Uncancelled. Shakeſp. 
UNCROU'DED. . Not ſtraitened by want 
of room. Addiſon. 
To UNCRO'WN,. . 2. To deprive of a 
crown; to deprive of ſovereignty. Dryden, 

UNCTION. f. [wn#ion, French. 
1. The att of anvinting; Hooker, 
2. Unguent; ointment. Dryden, 
3. The act of anointing medically, 
; (oft E en 

Any th ening, or lenitive. 

OT OY N Shakeſpeare. 
5. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 
Hammond 


6. Any thing that excites piety and devo- 


tion. 
UNCTUO'SITY. /. [from —— | Fat- 
neſs ; oilineſs, recon. 
U"NCTUUQUS, a. Fat; clammy; oily. 
| Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
U*NCTUOUSNESS. ſ. Faineſs; oilineſs; 
clammineſs ; greaſineſs. Bote. 


PNCU'LLED, a. Not gathered M. don. 
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UNCCLPABLE. 2. Not blameable, 


Hooker, 
UNCULTIVATED. a. [icon, Latin. ] 


1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage, 
Locke, ' 

2, Not inſtructed; not civilized, Roſcom, 
UNCU'MBERED. a; Not burthened; not 

embarraſled. Dryden, 
UNCU*RBABLE. a. That c:nnot be curbed, 

or checked, Shakeſpeare. 


 UNCU/RBED, 3. Licentious; not re{trained. 


Sbaheſpeave, 

To UNCU'RL. v. a. To looſe 3 
lets, or convolutions. Dryden. 
To UN CURL. v. 3. To fall from the ring- 
lets. Shakeſpeare. 
UNCU*RRENT, 2. Not current; not paſſ- 
ing in common payment. Shakeſpeare, 


To UNCU*RSE. v. 4. To free from any 


- 


execration. —_— 
UNCUT, 2. Not cut. aller, 
To UNDA'M. v». a. To open; to free 
from the reſtraint of mounds, Dryden, 
UNDA'MAGED. . Not made worſe ; not 
impaired. Phillips, 
UNDA'UNTED, 2. Unfubdued by fear; 


not depreſſed, Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
UNDA'UNTEDLY. ad. Buldly ; intrepid- 
ly; without fear, South, 
UNDA*ZZLED. .. Not dimmed, or con- 
fuſed by ſplendour. Boyle, 
To UNDE'AF, v. a, To free ſrom deafneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNDEBA'UCHED, 2. Not corrupted by 
debauchery. Dryden, 
UNDE/CAGON. /,. [from wndecim, Lat. and 
ow la. Gr.] A figure of eleven angles or 
des. 
UNDECA'YING. 2. Not ſuffering diminu- 
tion or declenſion. Blackmore. 
UNDECA'YED. 2. Not liable to be dimi- 
niſhed. P * 
To UNDECF/iVE, v. 2. To ſet free from 
the influence of a fallacy, Roſcommon. 
UNDECE/IVABLE., 2. Not liable to de- 


ceive. Helder. 
UNDECEIVED. 3. Not cheated ; not im- 
poſed on. Dryden, 
UNDECVDED. @. Not determined; not 
ſettled. Roſcomm n. 
To UNDE'CK. . 3. To deprive of orna- 
ments, Shakeſpeare. 


UNDE'CKED, a. Not adorned; not em- 
belliſhed. Milien, 
UNDECT'SIVE, a. Not decifve ; not con- 
cluſive. Glanville. 
UNDEOLINED. @. 
1. Not grammatically varied by termination. 
2. Not deviating; not turned from the 
rieht way. Sandys. 
UNDE'DICATED. gs. 
1. Not conſecrated 3 not devoted. 
2. Not inſcribed to @ patron. Boyle, 
6 F 2 UNDEE/D 
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UNDEE DED. 2. Not ſignalized by action. 


—— 
UVNDEFACTCED. a. Not depri ved of its form ; 
not disfigured, | Granville. 
UNDEFE'ASIBLE, 2. Not defeaſible; not 
to be vacated or annulled, 
UNDEF#LED. 2. Not polluted ; not viti- 
ated ; not corrupted. Wiſdom, Milt. Dryd. 
UNDEFUNED, 2. Not circumſcribed, or 
explained by a definition, Loc le. 
UNDEFINABLE. 2. Not to be marked 
out, or circumſcribed by a definition. 
Locke. 
UNDEFO'/AMED. 3. Not deformed; not 
disfigured, * Pope, 
UNDEFI'ED. a. Not ſet at defiance; not 


challengrd. Spenſer. Dryden. 
UNDELIVBERATED. a. Not carefully con- 
ſidered, Clarendon. 


UNDELYVYGHTED. a. Not pleaſed ; not 
touched with pleaſure, Milton, 
UNDELI'GHTFUL. 2. Not giving plea- 
ſure, Clarendon, 
UNDEMO'LISHED, 2. Not razed; not 
thrown down. Phillips. 
UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. 4. Not capable of 
fuller evidence. Hooker. 
UNDENUVABLE., 42. Such as cannot be 
painſaid. Sidney, 
UNDENTABLY. ad. So plainly as to ad- 


mit no contradiction. Brown, 


UNDEPLO'RED. a. Not lamented, 
Dryden, 

UNDEPRA'VED. 2. Not corrupted. 
Glanville, 


UNDEPRIVED. a. Not divefted by autho- 
rity; not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion. 


UNDER. prepoſition. [undar, Gothick ; 

unden, Saxon; onder, Dutch, ] 
1. Ia a ſtate of ſubjection to. Dryden. 
2. In the ſtate of pupillage to. Denbam. 
3. Beneath, ſo as to be covered or hidden, 
Bacon. Burnet, Dryden, Locke. 


4+ Below in place; not above. 

Sidney. Bacon. 
5. In a leſs degree than. Hooker, Dryden, 
6. For leſs than, Ray. 
7. Le's than; below. South, Collier, 
8. By the ſhow of, Shakeſpeare. Baker. 
9. With leſs than. Swift, 


10. In the ſtate of inferiority to: noting 
rank or order of precedence, Addiſon, 
It. In a ſtate of being loaded with. Shakeſp. 
12. In a ſlate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjec- 
tioa tod. Tillotſon. Locke. Collier, Addiſon. 
13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 
overborn. Pepe. 
14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 


by. Heooker. South. Locke, 
15. In a ſtate of depreſſion, or dejection 
by. | Shake/prare, 


16. In the ſtate of bearing. dwift. 
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In the ſtate of. * 
Not having reached or arrived to: 
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noting time. Spenſer. 
19. Repreſented by, Addiſon. 
20. In a ſtate of protection. . Collier, 
21. With reſpect to, Felton. 
22. Atteſted by. Locke, 


23. Sudjected to; being the ſubjeR of, 

Burnet. Lecke. Addiſon, 
24+ In the next ſtage of ſubordination. 
Locke, 
25. In a ſtate of relation that claims pro- 
tection. 

UNDER. ad. | 
1. In a ſtare of ſubjection. 2 Chrenicles, 
2. Leſs: oppoſed to over or more, Addiſon, 
3+ It has a ſignification reſembling that of 
an adjective; inferiour 3 ſubject; ſubor- 
dinate. Shakeſpeare, 

UNDERA'CTION, /. Subordinate ac- 
tion; action not eſſential to the main ſtory. 

; | ' _—_— 

To UNDERBEA'R. v. a. {under and bear, ] 
1. To ſupport; to endure, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To line; to guard. Shakeſpeare. 

UNDERBEARER. /. [under and bearer. } 
In funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight 
of the body, diſtinct from thoſe who are 
bearers of ceremony. 

To UNDERBI'D. v. 8. {puke and bid. ] 
To offer for any thing leis than its worth, 

UNDERCLERK. ſ. [under and clerk, } A 
clerk ſubordinate to the principal was: 


W 
To UNDERD O, V. N. [ under and d.] 
1. To act below one's abilities. 1 
Ben. on. 
2. To do leſs than is requiſite. — — 
UNDERFA'CTION. /. pp and factian.] 
Subordinate faction; ſubdivifion of a fac- 
tion, Decay of Piety; 
UNDERFE'LLOW, . [under and fellew.] 
A mean man; a ſorry wretch. Sidney. 
UNDERFILLING, Fa [ under wo” 4 
Lower part of an edifice. otton. 
To UNDERFONG. v. a. [under and pan- 
Zen, Saxon. ] To take in hand, 2 
To UNDERFU“RNISH. v. 3. [u and 
furniſb.] To ſupply with leſs than enough. 


Collier. 
To UNDERO HRD. v. 4. | under and gird.] 
To bind round the bottom. Aft, 


To U'NDERGO. v. a. (under and ge.] 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain; to endure evil. 
Dryden, 
2. To ſupport; to hazard. Not in ule, 
Sbakeſpeare. Daniel. 
3. To ſuſtain; to be the beater of; to poſ- 


leſs, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting. 
I bakeſpeare. 

To paſs through. Purnet, Arbutbnot, 
A To be ſubject to, Shakeſpearg. 
UNDER» 
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UNDERGROVU'ND. /. [under and ground.) 
Svhterrancous ſpace. Milton. 
UNDERGRO'WTH. ſ. Inder and growth. ] 
That which grows under the tall wood. 
Milton. 
UNDERHA ND. ad. [under and band.] 
1, By means not apparent; ſecretly, 
2. Clandeſſinely; with fradulent ſecrecy. 
Sidney. Hudibras. Dryden. Swift. Addiſ. 
UNDERHA'ND, a. Secret; clandeſtine; fly. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
UNDERLA'BOURER. /. [under and /abour- 
er.] A ſubordinate workman. Wilkins, 
UNDERT'VED. a. { from derived.] Not bor- 
rowed. Locke. 
To UNDERLA'Y. v. a. [under and lay. 
To ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. 
UNDERLEAF, ſ. [under and leaf. } A ſpe- 
cies of apple. Mortimer, 
To UNDERLINE. v. 4 [under and line.] 
To mark with lines below the words. 
Wotton. 
UNDERLING. ſ. {from under. ] Aninferiour 
agent ; a ſorry mean fellow, 
Sidney. Spenſer. Pope, 
To UNDERMINE. v. a, 2422 hs 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, ſo that 
it may fall or be blown up ; to ſep. 
Denham, Pope. 
2. To excavate under. Addiſon. 
3. To injure by clandeſtine means. 
Dryden, Locke. 
UNDER MINER. /. [from undermine. ] 
1. He that ſape; he that digs away the 
ſupports. Bacon. 
2. A clandeſtine enemy. South. 
UNDERMOST, 4s 
1. Loweſt in place, Boyle, 
2. Loweſt in ſtate or condition, Atterbury. 
UNDERNE'A'TH. ad. [Compounded from 
under and neath.] In the lower place; be- 
low; under; beneath. Addiſon, 
UNDERNEATH, prep. Under. 
Ben. Jobrſon. Sandys. 
UNDEROFFICER. ſ. Ind and officer.] 
An inferiour officer; one in ſubordinate 


authority. Ayliffe. 
To UNDERPIN. v. a, [under and Af 
To prop; to ſuppait, Hale, 


UNDE'ROGATORY. 32. Not derogatory, 


Boyle. 

UN DERPART. g. [under and part.] Sub- 

ordinate, or uneſſential part, Dryden. 

UNDERPETTICOAT. /. fender and petti- 
coat, ] The petticoat worn next the body, 


U'NDERPLOT. / [under and Ry : 


1. A ſeries of events proceeding collaterally 
with the main ory of a play, and ſudſer- 
D 


vient to it. ryden, 
2. & clandeſtine ſcheme, Au. 


UND 


To UNDERPRA'ISE, v. a, [under and 
praiſe ] To praiſe below deſert. Dryden. 
To UNDERPRI'ZE. v. a. [under and prize. ] 
To value at leſs than the worth, Sba beſp. 
To UNDERPRO'P. v. a. [under and prop. ] 
To ſupport; to ſuſtain. Bacon. Fenton. 
UNDERPROPO'RTIONED., a. [under and 
proportien.] Having too little proportion. 
Collier. 

UNDERPU'LLER, g. [under and puller. ] 
Inferiour or ſubordinate puller. Collier, 
To UNDERRA'TE. v. a {under and rate.] 
To rate too low, 
UNDERRATE, /. {from the verb. A 
price leſs than is uſual. Dryden. 
To UNDERSA'Y, v. n, [under and ſay. ] 
To ſay by way of derogation, Spenſer. 
UNDERSE/CRETARY. J [under and ſe- 
cretary.] An inferiour or ſubordinate ſecre - 
tary. Bac, 


To UNDERSELL. . a. [wade and ſell. 


To defeat, by ſelling for le Is; to (ell cheaper 
than another. Child. 
UNDERSE'RVANT. /. [ under and ſervant, } 
A ſervant of the lower claſs. rew. 
To UNDERSET. wv. 4. [under and ſet, ] To 


prop; to ſupport. Bacon. 
UNDERSE'TTER. /. [from «nderſet. ) Prop; 
pedeftal ; ſupport. 1 Kings. 


UNDERSE'TTING. /. {from underſet.] 


Lower part; pedeſtal. MM, 
UNDERSHE'RIFF. 0 ſunder and ſheriff. ] 
The deputy of the ſheriff. Cleaveland, 
UNDERSHE'RIFFRY. /. [from wnder- 
ſeeriff. ] The buſineſs or office of an undet- 
ſheriff, Bacon, 
UNDERSHO'OT, part. @. [under and 
ſp10t.] Moved by water paſſing under it, 
eto. 
UNDERSO'NG. ſ. [under and ſorg.] Chorus ; 
burthen of a ſong. Spenjer. Dryden. 
To UNDERSTA'ND. v. a. preterite under- 
ftoed. ] [unvenrranvan, Saxon. 
1. To comprehend fully; to have know- 


ledge of. Dryden, 
: Siilling fleet, 


2. To conceive. 
To UNDERSTA'ND. v. . 
1. To have uſe of the intellectual faculties ; 
to be an intelligent or conſcious being, 
Chronicles. 
2. To be informed. Nebemiab. B Nx 
UNDERSTA'NDING. /. [from underfland. ] 
1. Intellectual powers; facultics of the 
mind, eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and 


judgment, Davies, 
2. Skill. of 9 

+ Intelligence ; terms of communication. 

: Clarendon. 
UNDERSTANDING. 4. Knowing; {kil- 
ful. Addi fon. 


UNDERSTA'NDINGLY. ad. [frum wnder- 
fand.] With knowledge. Milton. 
UNDER- 


UND 


UNDERSTOO'D. pret, and part. paſſive of 
wnderftand, 
UNDERSTRA/PPER. /. [under and flrap.] 

A petty fellow; an inferiout agent, 


— 2 
To UNDERTA/KE, v. 8. preterite under- 
took ; part. palf, undertaken. [underfangen, 
German. | 
1. To attempt; to engage in. Reſcommon. 
2. To aflume a character. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To engage with; to attack. Shakeſp. 
4. To have the charge of. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNDERTAKE. . . 
1. Te aflume any buſineſs or province. 
Milton, 
2. To venture ; to hazard. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To promiſe ; to ſtand bound to ſome 


condition. Weodwward, 
UNDERTA'KEN, part. paſſive of wnder- 
take, 


UNDERTA'KER. /. [from undertake.] + 
1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
: , Clarendon, 
2. One who engages to build for another 
at à cer ain price. Scuiſt. 
3. One who manages funerals. 
UNDERTAKING. ſe (from wndertake. ] 
Attempt; enterprize ; engagement. 
eng 
UNDERTE'NANT, /. A ſecondary tenant ; 
one who holds from him that holss from 
the owner. Davies. 
UNDERTOOK. part. paſſive of undertake, 
UNDERVALUA'TION. {. [under and wa- 
lue. ] Rate not equal to the worth, Motten. 
To . v. 4. [under and va- 
lee. 
1. To rate low; to eſteem lightly; to treat 
. as of little worth, Atterbury. 
2. To depreſs; to make low in eſtimation; 
ro deſpiſe, Dryden. Addiſon. 
UNDER V A'LUE. ſ. [from the ax ir o 
rate; vile price. | emple, 
UNDERVA'LUER. /. from under value.] 
One who eſteems lightly. Walten, 
UNDER WE'NT, preterite of undergo, 
UNDER WOOD. ſ. {under and weed. The 
low trees that grow among the timber. 
Alortimer, 
UNDERWORK. /. Inder and wert] Sub- 
ordinate buſineſs ; petty affairs, Addiſen. 
To UNDERWO#RK. v. . preterite ander- 
worked, or underwwrought; participle pall. 
wndergorrked, or underwranyht. 
1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To labour leſs than enough. ryden. 
UNDERWO'RK MAN, /. [under and ework- 
man.] An inſeriout or ſubordinate labourer. 


| Swift. 
To UNDERWRI'TE. v. a. [under and 


write, | To write under ſomething elle. . 
Sidney. Sandes ſon, 


UND. 


UNDERWRI'TER, ſ [from wndereorite.] 
An inſurer; ſo called from writing bis 
name under the conditions. 4 | 

UNDESCRIBED. @. Not deſcribed. 

Heoker. Collier. 

UNDESCRIED. 2. Not ſeen; unſeen; un- 
diſcovered. ' | 

UNDESE'RVED. a. 

1. Not merited; or obtained N. 
Sidney. 
2. Not incurred by fault. Addi 

UNDESE*RVEDLY. ad. [from undeſer ved. 

Without deſert, whether of good or ill. 
Hooker. Dryden, 
UNDESE'RVER. /. One of no merit, 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNDESE'RVING. 8. ; 
1. Not having merit; not having any 
worth, Addi ſon. Atterbury, 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage 
or hurt, Sidney. Pope. 
UNDESYGNED., 2. Not intended; not 
purpoſed. South. Blactmore. 
UNDESI'GNING. 8. | 
1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. 
Blackmore, 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemcs 3 
ſincere. South. 
UNDESVRABLE, 2. Not to be wiſked; 
not pleaſing. Milton, 
UNDESURED., . Not wiſhed ; not folicited, 


Dryden, 
UNDESFRING, 3. Negligent ; not wiſhing, 


ryden, 

UNDESTRO'YVABLE. 2. Indeftruftible ; 
not ſuſceptive of ieſtruftion, Beyle, 
UNDESTRO'7ED, 2. Not deſtroyed. 


Locle. 
UNDETE'RMINABLE, 2. Impoſſible to 


be decided. | Morton, 
UNDETE'RMINATE. a. 

1, Not ſeitled; not decided; eontingent, 

i South, 

2. Not fixed, More, 

UNDETERMINATENESS, 7 f. [from un- 

UNDETERMINA'/TION, | erminate.] 

1- Uncertainty ; indeciſion. Hale. 


2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invin- 


cibly directed. More, 
UNDETE'R MINED. a. : 

1. Unſettled ; undecided. Lecke, Milton. 

2. Not limited; not regulated, Hale. 


UNDEVO”'TED. a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 
UNDIA'PHANOUS. @. Not pellucid; not 
tranſparent, Boyle, 
UNDI'D. The preterite of und». Roſcommon. 
UNDIGE'STED, a. Not concocted. 
Denham. 
UNDVGHT. Preterite put . Spenſer. 
UNDIMUNISHED. a. Not impaired z not 
leſſened. King Charies. Addiſon, 
UNDTNTED. 4. Not impreſſed by « blew, 


Shakeſpeare, 
UND p. 
* 
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UNDI/'PPED, a. [un and dip.] Not l a 
not plunged. 
UNDIRE'/CTED, . Not direfted 
Spenſer. 
UNDISCE/RNED. a. Not obſerved ; not 
diſcovered ; not deſcried. Brown. Dryden. 
UNDISCE'RNEDLY. ad, So as to be un- 
diſcovered, Boyle. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLE. 2. Not to be diſcern- 
ed; inviſible, Sbaleſp. Regers. 
UNDISCERNIBLY. 32. Iaviſibly ; imper- 
ceptibly. South, 
UNDISCE'RNING. 2. Injudicious : inca- 
pable of making due ay 


Donne. Clarendon, 
UNDI'SCIPLINED, 2. 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. 


Taylor. 
X. Charles, 


2. Untaught ; uninſtrufted. 
8 a, Not to be found 
Rogers. 
UNDISCO/VERED. a. Not ſeen; not de- 
(cried. Sidney. Dryden. 
UNDISCREE'T. 2. Not wiſe; imprudent. 
Eccluſ. 
UNDISGUT'SED, 2. Open; artleſs; plain, 
Dryden. Rogers, 
UNDISHO'NOURED. 4. Not diſhonoured, 
Stateſpeare. 
UNE“ ASIN ESS. ſ. Trouble; perplexiiy; 
ſtate of diſquiet. Rogers, 
UNE'ASY. 3. 
1. Painful ; giving difurbance. Taylor. 
2. Diſturbed; ; Nat at caſe, 
Tillotſon. Rogers. 
3. Conftraining; cramping. Roſcommon, 
4+ Not unconſtrained ; not 3 
ac be. 
Peeviſh; difficult to pleaſe. Addiſon, 
8. Diſficult; out of uſe. Sbaleſp. Boyle. 
UNE'ATEN, a. Not devonred, arendon. 
E rig ad, [from eath, eas, Saxon, 
eaſ 
1. Not eaſily. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame 
as beneath, 

UNE'DIFYING, 2. Not improving in good 
life, Atterbu 
UNELE'CTED. 2. Not choſen. Shakeſp. 
U mern. a. Not wortby to be choſen. 


Rogers, 
UNEMPLO'VED. " 
1. Not buſy ; at leiſure; idle. 
Milton. Locke, 
2. Not eogaged in any particular _ 


UNE'MPTIABLE. 2. Not to Ws 
inexhauſtible. FHeoker. 
+ - qa a. Nat inveſted ; not 
A 

UNENGA'GED. a, Not engaged; not ap- 


Propriated, Swiſt. 


UNE 


UNEN joe ED. a. Not obtained; not poſ- 
ie ſſed. 5 Dryden. 
UNEN]O'YING. 2. Not uſing; having no 
fruition. Creech. 
UNENLIUGHTENED, &. Not illuminated. 
Atterbury. 
UNENLARGED. 2. Not enlarged; nar- 
row; contracted. Watts. 
UNENSLA'VED, @a. Free; not eathralled 
Addiſon. 
UNENTERTA!INING. 4. Giving no de- 
light ; giving no entertainment, P 
UNE'NVIED. a. Exempt from envy. 
Bacon, 
UNE'QUABLE. 2. Different from itſelf ; 
diverle. Bentley, 
UNEQUAL. a. n 4, Latin. ] 
1. Not even. baleſpeare. Dryden. 
2. Not cqual; . 
Milton. Arbutbne. 
5 Partial; not beſtowing on both the 
ame advantages. Denham. 
4. Diſproportionate; ill matobed, 
Milton. Pope, 
Not regular; not uniform. 
UNEQUALABLE, a. Not to be equalled; 
not to be paralleled. Boyle, 
UNE'QUALLED. a. Unparalleled; unri- 
valled in excellence. Boyle. Reſcomuve, 
UNEQUALLY, ad, In different degrees; 
in diſproportion one to the other. | 
UNE'QUALNESS. ſ. Inequality z Rate of 
being uncqual. 
UNE'QUIT ABLE, 2. Not impartial ; not 
juſt. Decay of Piety. 
UNEQUI'VOCAL., @. Not equivocal. 
Brown, 
UNE'RRABLENESS. ſ. Incapacity of c- 
our. Decay of Piety. 
UNE'RRING. @. [:nerram, Latin. | 
3 Committing no miſtake. Roger i. 
2. Incapable of failure; certain, Denham. 
UNE*RRINGLY, A. Without mistake. 
Glanwille. 
UNESCHE/WABLE., 2. Inevitablez uns- 
voidable; not to be eſcaped, Carctu. 
UNESPIED, g. Not ſcen; undiſcovered; 
undeſcried. Hooker. Mitten. 
UNESSENTIAL. a. 
1. Not being of the laſt importante; not 
conſtituting eſſence. Addi(cn. 
2. Void of real being. Milun, 
UNESTA'BLISHED. @. Not eſtabliſhed. 


Brown. 
UNE'VEN, &. 
1. Not even; not level. 
Sbakeſpeare Knolls. 
2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. 


Peac bam. 

UNE/VENNESS. /. 
1. Surface not level; 1 of ſurface. 
Ray. Nerven.. 
2. Tur- 


UNE 


2. Turbulencez changeable ſtate, Hale. 
3. Not ſmoothneſs. Burnet, 
UNE'VIT ABLE. #. { imevitabilis, Lat.] In- 
evitable ; not to be eſcaped, Sidney. 
UNEXA'CTED. 3. Not exacted; not taken 
by force. Dryden. 
UNEX A'MINED. . Not enquired ; not 
tried; not diſcuſſed, Ben. Jobnſon. 
UNEX A'MPLED. 2. Not known by any 
precedent or example. 
Raleigh. Bryle. Denham. Phillips. 
UNEXCE'PTIONABLE. @. Net, liable to 


any objection. Altterbury. 
UNEXCO'GITABLE. 2. Not to be found 
our, Raleigh. 
UNE*'XECUTED. a. Not performed ; not 
done. Shakeſpeare. 


UNEXCISED. a. Not ſubje& to the pay- 
ment of exciſe. 


UNEXE'MPLIFIED. a. Nor made known 
by inſtance or example. Boyle. South. 
UNE'XERCISED. a. Not practiſed z not 


experienced, Dryden, Locke. 
UNEXE'MPT. 2. Not free by peculiar pri- 
vilege. Milton. 


UNEXHA'/USTED. 2. [ inexbauſtus, Latin. ] 
Not ſpent; not drained to the bottom. 
Addiſon, 
UNEXPA!NDED. a. Not ſpread out, 

Blackmore, 
UNEXPE'CTED. 3. Not thought on; ſud- 
den ; not provided againft, 
Hooker. Milton. Dent am. Dryd.. Swift, 
UNEXPE'CTEDLY. ad. Suddenly; at a 
time unthought of, Milton, Wake. 
UNEXPE'CTEDNESS. /. Suddenneſs; un- 
thought of time or manner. Watts. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED. 2. Not verſed ; not 
acquainted by trial or practice. 
Milton. Wilkins. 
UNEXPE'DIENT. 4. Inconvenient ; not 
fir, Tilton, 
UNEXPE'RT, 3. [ inexpertus, Lat.] Want - 
ing {kill or knowledge, Prior, 
UNEXPLO'RED, a. 
1. Not ſearched out. "oY . 
2. Not tried; not known. Dryden. 
UNEXPO'SED, 2. Not laid open to cenſure, 
Waits. 
UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. 4. Ineffable; nut to 
be uttered, Tillotſon. 
UNEXPRE'SSIVE. 4. 
1. Not having the power of uttering or 
expreſſing. 
2, Inexprefſive; unuttetable; ineffable. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
UNEXTE'NDED. 2. Occupying no aſlign- 
able ſpace; having no dimenſions. Locke. 
UNEXTIUNGUISHABLE. a. [inextinguible, 
French.] Unquenchabie z not to be put 
out. Milton. Bentley. 
. UNEXTI'NGUISHED. a. [ inextintius, 


UNF 


1. Not quenched j not put out. Lyttleton, 

2. Not extinguiſhable. Dryden. 

UNFA'DED., a. Not withered. Dryden. 

UNFA'DING, Not liable to —_— 
UNFA'ILING, @. Certain; not miſſing. 

Scuth, 

UNFA'IR, . Difingenuous ; ſubdolous ; 


not honeſt, Swift. 
UNFA/ITHFUL. 8. 
1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 


2. Impious; infidel. Miiton, 
UNFA'ITHFULLY. ad. Treacherouſly ; 

perfidtovſly, Bacon, 
UNFA'|THFULNESS. ſ. Treachery ; per- 

fidiouſneſs. B 
UNFA/LLOWED. 2. 


Not fallowed, 
Phillips, 
UNFAMPUVLIAR. 2. Unaccuſlomed; ſuch 
as is not common. Hooker. 
UNFA/SHIONABLE. 2. Not modiſh; not 
according to the reigning cuſtom, Matis. 
UNFA*SHIONABLENESS, ſ. Deviation 
from the mode, Lac le. 
UNFA'SHIONED. 2. 

1. Not modified by art. Dryden. 
2. Having no regular ſorm. Dryden, 
Cr ron? ad, | from unfaſbion- 

able. 

1. Not according to the faſhion. 

2. Unartfully. Shakeſpeare, 
To UNFA'STEN, v. a. To looſe z to un- 

fx, 
UNFA'THERED. 4. 

no father, 


. 


Fatherleſs ; having 


Shakeſpeare, 

UNFA/THOMABLE, 3. 

1. Not to be ſounded'by a line. Aadiſen. 
2, That of which the end or extent can- 
not be found. Bentley. 

UNFA'THOMABLY. ad. So as not to be 


ſounded. Tbomſon. 
UNFA'THOMED, 2. Not to be ſounded, 
Dryden. 


UNFATVGUED, 2. Unwearied ; untired. 


: Phillips. 
UNFA'VOURABLY. ad. 
1. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly, 
2. So as not to countenance or ſupport, 


Glanville. 

UNFE'ARED. @. 
1. Not aftrighted ; intrepid; not terrified. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with ter- 


rour. 

UNFEA'SiBLE. 4. Impracticable. 

UNFEA'THERED. . Implumous; naked 
of feathers. Dryden. 


UNFE'ATURED. 2. Deformed; wanting 

regularity of features. D 
UNEE'D. a. Not ſupplied with food. 
Roſcommon. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNFEE'L- 


Os 


UNFEE'D, a. Unpaid, 


UN F 


UNFEF'LING, 3. Inſenſible; void of men- 
tal ſenſibility. Shakeſpeare. Pope, 
UNFFEIGNED, a, Not counterfeited ; not 
hypocritical ; real; fincere. 
Milton. Spratt. 
UNFF/IGNEDLY. ad. Really ; fincerely; 
without hypocriſy, Common Prayer. 
UNFELT. 2. Not felt; not perceived. 


Shake/; res Milton, 
UNFE/NCED. #. 8 


1. Naked of fortification. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure, 


UNFERME'NTED. 2. Not fermented. 
Arbuthnot, 
UNFERTILE. 2. Not fruitful ; not pro- 
lifick. Decay of Piety. 


To UNFE'TTER. v». a. To unchain” to 
free from ſhackles. 


Dryden. Addiſon. Thomſon. 
UNFVGURED. 2. Repreſenting. no animal 


form, Wetron. 
UNFVLLED. 2. Not filled; not ſupplied. 
T, lor. le. Addi on. 
UNFTVRM. 2. um 4 
1. Weak ; feeble. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Not table. B d. 


UNFILIAL. 3. Unſuitable to a ſon. 

Shakeſpeare. Boyle, 

UNFUNISHED. a. Incomplete ; not brought 

to an end; not brought to perſection; im- 
perfect; wanting the laſt hand. 


Milton. Swift. 
UNFIT, 4. 


1. Improper ; unſuitable, Hooker, 

2. Unqualified, Watts. 
To UNFT T. v. a. To diſqualify, 

Government of the Tongue. 

UNFI'TTING. 2. Not proper. Can den. 

UNFITLY, ad. Not properly; not ſuit- 


ably. Hooker. 
UNFUTNESS. /. 
1. Want of qualifications. Hos ber. 
2. Want of propriety. 
To UNFVX. v. 8. 
1. To looſen; to make leſs faſt. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To make fluid. Dryden. 


UNF1I'XED. 4. 
1. Wandering; erratick; inconſtant; va- 
grant. Dryden. 
2. Not determined. Dryden, 

UNFLE'DGED. a. That has not yet the 
full furniture of feathers ; young. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

UNFLE'SHED. @. Not fleſhed ; not ſea- 
ſoned to blood. Convley, 

UNFO'ILED. 2. VUaſubdued ; not put to 
the worſt. Temple, 

To UNFO'LD. ». a. 

1. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. Milton. 
2, To tell; to declare. Sbaleſp. Roſcom. 
3- To diſcover ; to reveal. 


Sbake e. Newton, 
Vol. II 0 = 
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4. To diſplay ; to ſet to view. Burnet, 
UNFO/LDING. @. Directing to unfold, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To UNFOO'L, v. a, To reſtore from folly, 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNFORBI'D, a, Not prohibited. 
UNFORBI'DDEN. Norris, 


UNFORBIDDENNESS. /. The ſtate of 


being unforbidden. Boyle. 
UNFO'RCED., 3. 


1. Not compelled ; not conſtrained. 


Dryden, 
2. Not impelled, Donne, 
3. Not feigned. Hoywoard, 
4. Not violent, Denham, 
5. Not contrary to eaſe, Dryden, 


UNFO'RCIBLE. a. Wanting ſtrength 


Hooker, 

UNFORBOY/DING. a. Giving no omens. 
Pope, 

UNFOREKNO'WN, a. Not foreſeen by 


preſcience. N filton. 
UNT ORESKFNED. a. Circumciſed. 
l Milton, 
UNFORESEE'N, a. Not known before it 
happened. Dryden, 
UNFORFEI'TED. 2. Not forfeited. 
Ropers, 
UNFORGO'TTEN. 2. Not loſt to memory. 
Knolles. 
UNFORGIVING. a. Relentleſs ; impla- 
cable, Dryden, 


UNFO'RMED. 2. Not modified into regu» 


lar ſhape. SpeFater. 
UNFORSA'/KEN, a. Not deſerted. 
Hammond, 


UNFO'RTIFIED. a. 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. 


Pepe. 
2. Not ſtrengthened; infirm 5 weak 
feeble, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Wanting ſecurities, Collier. 


UNFO'RTUNATE. a. Not ſucceſsful; 
unproſperous z wanting luck, 
Hooker. Raleigh, Tayler, 
UNFORTUNATELY. ad. Unhappily; 
without good luck. Sidney. Wilkins, 
UNFORTUNATENESS. /. 1 _— 
tunate.] III luck. Sidney. 
UNFO'UGHT, 4. [un and fought.) Not 
ſought. Knoltes, 
UNFOU'LED, a. Unpolluted ; uncorrupted ; 


not ſoiled. Mere, 
 UNFOUNND. 2. Not found; not met with, 
Dryden. 

UNFRA'MABLE, a. Not to be moulied. 
Hooker, 
UNFRA'MED. 32. Not formed; not f:ſhi- 
oned, Dryden. 
UNFRE'QUENT. a. Uncommon ; not 
happening often, Brown, 
To UNFREQUENT, v. 42. To leve; to 
ceaſe to frequent, Phillips, 
6Q UNFRE- 


* 


To UNFURNISH. v. a. 


UNG 
UNFREQUE'NTED. 2. Rarely viſited 


rarely entered. Roſcommon. 


 UNFREQUENTLY. a. Not commonly. 


Brown, 
UNFRIE'NDED. a. Wanting friends; — 
countenanced. S bal 


UNFRIE'NDLINESS. ſ. [from unfriendly] 
| Want of kindneſs; want of favour. Boyle. 
UNFRIE'NDLY. 2. Not benevolent z not 


kind, Rogers. 
UNFRO/ZEN, a. Not congealed to * A 
eyle. 

UNFRUTTFUL. 4. 
1. Not proli fick. P . 
2. Not ſructiferous. Waller. 
Hy Not fertile. Mortimer. 

„Not producing good effete. 


UNFULFI” LLED. a. Not folfiled, Milton. 
To UNFU'RL. v. a. To expand; to un- 
fold; to open. Addijon, Prior. 


1. To deprive; to ſtrip; to diveſt, Shak, 

2. To leave naked. Shakeſpeare. 
UNFU'RNISHED. a. 

1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or 

decorated with ornaments, Locke. 

2. Unſupplied. 


UNGA/IN, a. [unzeng, Sax,] Awk- 

UNGA'INLY, ward; uncouth. Swift. 

UNGA'LLED. a. Unhurt; unwounded. 

; Shakeſpeare. 

UNGA'RTERED. a. Being without gar- 
ters, Shakeſpeare. 

UNGA/THERED, a. Not cropped ; not 


picked. Dryden. 


'UNGE/NERATED. a. Unbegotten; hav- 


ing no beginning. Raleigh. 
UNGE'NERATIVE, 2. Begetting no- 


thing, Shakeſpeare, 


 UNGE'NEROUS. 3. 


1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
Pope. 

2. Ignominious. Addiſon. 
UNGENIAL. 2. Not kind or favourable 


to nature, 


UNGE'NFLE, a. Harſh; rude; rugged. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNGE/NTLEMANLY, a. Illiberal; not 


becoming a gentleman. 
UNGENTLENESS. /. 
1. Harſhneſs; rudeneſs; ſeverity. Tuſſer. 
2. Unkindneſs ; incivil: ty. Shakeſpeare, 


Clarendon, 


 UNGE'NTLY. ad. Harſhly ; rudely. 


Shakeſpeare. 


' UNGEOME'TRICAL. a. Not agreeable to 


the laws of geometry. ne. 


UNGULDED. a, Not overlaid with gold. 
Dryden, 


To UNGIRD. v. a. To looſe any thing 


bound with a girdle. ; 
UNGIRT. a. Looſely dreſſed. 
UNGLO'RIFIED. 4. Not honoured ; not 

exalied with praiſe and adoration, Hooker, 


Swift. 


UNG 
UNGLO'VED. a. Having the hand naked, 


Bacon, 
UNGIVING. a. Not bringing gifts. 
Dryden. 


To UNGLUE v. . To looſe any thing Gs 
, mented, 


Harv 
To UNGO D. v. 2. To diveſt of e. 


UNGO'DLILY, ad. Impiouſly ; Moray 
Government of the Tongue. 
UNGO'DLINESS, JS. Impiety; wicked- 
neſs; negle@ of God, Tilhiſos, 
UNGO'DLY. @. 


1 Wicked; negligent of God and his 


. Polluted by wickedneſs. sige. 
UNGO'RED. a, Unwodnded; vnhurr 


Shake 
UNGO'RGED. 2. Not filled; not 22 


Dryden. Smitb. 
UNGO/'VERNABLE., 2. 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained. 


.. _Clandilk, 
2+ Licentious; wild; unbridled. 


Atterbury, 
UNGO/VERNED. #. 


1. Being without government, Shakeſp, 
2. Not regulated; ann licentious. 


Milton, Dryden, 
UNGO'T, a. 
1. Not gained ; not acquired, 
2. Not begotten. Shak e, Walls. 


UNGRA'CEFUL, 2. Wanting elegance; 
wanting beauty. Locke. Addiſon, 
UNGR A'CEFULNESS. ſ. Inelegance; 
awkwardneſs. Locke, 
UNGRA'CIOUS. 4a. ; 
I. Wicked; odious; hateful. 
2. Offenſive; unpleaſing. 
3. Unacceptable z not Favoured. 
Clarendon. 
UNGRA'NTED. a. Not tiven; not yield- 
ed ; not beſtowed, Dryden. 
UNGRA'TEFUL. a. 
1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
turns. South, 
2. Making no returns for culture. Dryden. 
3. Unpleafing. Clarendon, Atterbury, 
UNGRA'TEFULLY. ad. 
1. With ingratitude. Granvilli. 
2. Unacceptably; unpleaſing. 
UNGRATTEFULNESS. /. 
1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. 


Spenſer. 
Dryden. 


2. Uracceptableneſs, 
UNGRA'VELY, ad. Without ſeriouſne(:. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNGROUMNDED. 2. Having no founda- 
tion. Locke. 
UNGRU/DGINGLY. ad. Without ill will; 


willingly ; heartily ; cheertully, Donne. 
2 — 42. Caiclels; negligent- 
Prior. 


UN- 


UNH 


UNHANDSOME, a. 
1. Uagraceſul; not beautiful. 
2. IMliberal ; difingenuous. 
UNHA'NDY. 2. Awkward; not dexter- 
out, 
UNHA/PPY, . Wretched ; miſerable ; 
unfortunate 3 calamitous ; diſtreſſed. 
Milton. 
UNH A'R MED. 4. Unhurt ; not injured, 
Locke, 
UNHA'RMEFUL. a. Innoxious z innocent. 


Dryden. 
UNHARMONIOUS. a. 
1. Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate. 
Milton, 
Swift, 


Dryden. 


2. Unmuſfical ; ill ſounding, 
To UNHA'*RNESS. v. a. 

1. To looſe from the traces. 

2. To diſarm; to diveſt of armour. 
UNHA*'ZARDED. 42. Not adventured; 

not put in danger. Miltan, 
UNHA/TCHED. 3. 

1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs: 

2, Not brought to light. Shakeſpeare. 
UNHEA'LTHFUL. a, Morbid; unwhole- 


ſome. Graunt. 

UNHEA'LTHY. a. Sickly; wanting 5 — 

CA. 

To UNHEART. v. a. To diſcourage; to 

depreſs, Shakeſpeare. 
UNHEA'RD. 8. 

1. Not perceived by the ear. Milton. 


2. Not vouchſafed an audience. Dryden. 
3. Uaknowa in celebration. Million. 
4. Un NZ AA D of. Obſcure; not known 
by fame. Granville, 
5. UNHEARD of. Unprecedented, Swift. 
UNHEA'TED. a. Not made hot. Boyle. 
UNHEE'DED. a. Diſregarded; got thought 
worthy of notice, Boyle. 
UNHEEDING. 4. Negligent ; —_— 
r 


UNHEE'DY. a. Precipitate ; ſudden. 


| Spenſer. 
To UNHE'LE, v. a, To uncover; to ex- 


poſe ſo view. Spenſer, 
UNHE'LPED. a. Unaſlifted ; having no 
auxiliary; unſupported, Dryden. 


UNHE'LPFUL. 2. Giving no aſſiſtance. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNHE WN. part. a, Not hewn. Drydgn. 
UNHIDEBOUND. &@. Lax of maw; _ 


cious. Milton, 
To UNHUNGE. v. a. 
1. To throw from the hinges. 
2. Todiſplace by violence. Blackmore. 
To diſcover; to confuſe. aller, 


UNHO*LINESS. /. Impiety ; profaneneſs; 


wickedne's, Raleigh, 
UNHOLY. a. 

I. Profe ne; not hallowed. Hooker, 

2. Impious; wicked. Hooker, 


UNI ; 


UNHO'NOURED. a, 
1. Not regarded with venerat ion; not ce- 


lebrated, Dryden, 
2. Not treated with 9 Fepe, 
To UNHOOPP, v. a. To diveſt of hoops. 
Addiſon, 
UNHO'PED. a. Not expected; great- 
UNHOPED fo. & er than hope hd pro- 
miſled. | Dryden. 
UNHO'PEFUL. a. Such as leaves no room 
to hope. Shakeſpeare, 


To UNHO RSE. v. a. To beat trom an 
horte; to throw from the (addle. 

Knoles. Dryden. 

UNHO'SPIiT ABLE. a. [irboſpiratis, Lat.] 

Atording no kindneſs or entertainment to 

ſtrangers. Dryden, 

UNHO'STILE. a, Not belonging to an ene- 


my. Phillips. 
To UNHOU'SE. v. a. To drive from the 

habitation. Dannes 
UNHOU'SED. a. 

1, Homeleſs; wanting a houſe. Sha, p. 


2. Having no ſettled habication, 
Shakeſpeare. Southern, 
UNHOU'SELED. 2. Having not the ſa- 
crament, Shakeſpeare, 
UNHRHU*MBLED. 2. Not humbled; nat 
touched with ſhame or confuſion. Milton. 
UNHU'RT. a. Fiee from hari. Bacon, 
UNHU'RTFUL. 2. Innoxious; barmleſs ; 
doing no ha*m. Blackmore. 
UNHU'RTFULLY. ad. Without harm ; 
innoxiouſly, Pope. 
UNICORN. /. _ and corn, Latin { 

1. A beaſt that has only one horn, 

Shal. fear e. Sandys. 

2. A bird, "rea » 
U'NIFORM, a. [nut and forma, Latin } 

1. Keeping its tenout; ſimilar to itſelf, 

p Woodward, 
2. Conforming to one rule. Hooker. 
UNIFO'RMITY. . [unformite, French. ] 

1. Reſemblance to itſeli ; even tenour. 

Dryden. 

2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance 

of one to another. Hooker, 
UNIFORMLY. ad. {from uniform. ] 

1. Wi hout variation; in an even tenour. 

Ilcoker. Newton, 

2. Without diverſity of one {rom another. 
UNIMA'GIN ABLE. 2. Not to bc imagined 

by the fancy. Ailton, Tillotſon. 
UNIM 4'/GINABLY. ad, To a degree not 

to be imagined. Boyle, 
UNI'MITABLE, a. [ inimitable, Fr. inimi- 
tabilis, Lain, ] Not to be wunitated. 


Burnet. 
UNIMMO'RTAL. 2. Not immortal; mor- 
tal. Milton. 


UNIMPA/IRABLE, @. Not liable to waſte 
or diminution. Hakewill, 
Ss 1. LIN. 
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UNIMPO'RTANT, 2. Aſſuming no airs 
of dignity. Pope. 
UNIMPORTU'NED., 2. Not ſolicited ; not 

reazed to compliance. Denne. 

UNIMPRO'VABLE. a. Incapable of me- 
lioration. 

UNIMPRO/VABLENESS. /,. [from urim- 
IK. Quality of not being improve- 
able, Hammond. 

UNIMPRO'VED. a. 

1. Not made more knowing. Pope. 
2. Not taught; not meliorated by inſtruc- 
tion. Glanwi'le. 

UNINCREA'SABLE, 2. Admitting no in- 
creaſe, Boyle. 

UNINDIFFERENT. a. Partial; leaning 
to a fide, Hooker. 

UNINDU'STRIOUS, 94. Not diligent ; not 
laborious, Decay of Piety. 

UNINFLA' MMABLE. a. Not capable of 


being ſet on fire, Boyle, 
UNINFLA'MED. a. Not ſet on fire. 
Bacon, 
UNINFO'R MED. a. 
1. Untaught ; uninſtrufted, Pope, 


2. Unanimared ; not enlivened. 
UNINGE'NUOUS, 3. llliberal z difinge- 
nuous. Decay of Piety. 
UNINH A'BITABLE. a. Unfit to be inha- 
bit d. Raleigb. Blackmo e. 
UNINHA'BITABLENESS. . Incapacity 
of b-ing inhabited. Boyle. 
UN!|NHA'/BITED. a. Having no dwellers. 


Sandys. 


UNINJURED. a. Unhurt; ſuffering no 


harm. Prior, 
'UNINSCRVBED. 4. Having no inſcrip- 
tion, 


Pope. 
UNINS5PIURED, a, Not having received 
any ſupernatural inſtruction or illumina- 
tion. Locke. 
UNINSTRU'CTED, a, Not taught; rot 
heine! by inttrucdion. Locke. Addiſon. 
UN!NSTRU'CUIVE. a. Not conferring 
any improvement, Addiſon, 
UNINTE"LLIGENT. @ Not knowing; 
not ſki1rul. Blackmore. Bentley. 
UNINTELLUIGIBYLITY, /. Quality of not 
being intelligible, Glanville. Burnet. 
UNINTE"LLIGIBLE, a. { unintelligible, Fr.] 
Not ſuch as can be underſtood. 
Sroift. Regers. 
In a manner 
Locke. 
Not Ceſigned ; 


UNINTF/LLIGIRLY, ad. 
not to be underſtood. 
UNINTE'NTIONAL, 2. 
happening without defign. 
UNi'NTERESSED. 4. Not having in- 
UNI'NTERESTED. tereſt, Dryden. 
UNINTERMITI TED, a. Continued ; not 
interrupted, Hale, 
UNINTERMUYXED, a. Not mingled. 
Damie!, 


Beyle. - 


UNI 


UNINTERRU'PTED. 2. Not broken; 


not interrupted. . NR common. 


UNINTERRU/PTEDLY, ad. Without in- 
terruption. Locke. 
UNINTRE'NCHED. 4. Not intrenched. 
P 
UNINVE'STIG ABLE. 2. Not to be . 
ed out. Ray. 
UNINVVTED. 2. Not aſked, Phillips, 
UNJOUNTED. #8. 
1. Disjoined ; ſeparated, Milton. 
2. Having no articulation, 


Grew, 
U'NION. . [unio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of joining two or more, Milton, 
2. Concord; conjunction of mind or in- 
tereſts, Taylor. 
4 A pearl. Shakeſpeare. 
{In law. ] Union is a combining or con- 
folidation of two churches in one, which 
is done by the conſent of the biſhop, the 
patron, and incumbent. Union i in this ſig - 
nification is perſona}, and that is for the 
life of the incumbent ; or real, that is, 
perpetual, whoſoever is incumbent. Cowl. 
UNIFPARQUS, a. [wnus and pario, Latin. | 
Bringing one at a birth, Brecun. 
U*NISON, 4. [urus and ſonus, Lat.] Sound- 
ing alone. Milton. 
U*NISON, /. 
1. A firing that has the ſame ſound with 
another, Glanville, 
2. A ſingle unvaried note. Pope. 
U'NIT. ſ. [unus, unitus, Lat.] One; the 
leaſt number, or the root of numbers. 
Bentley, Waits, 
To UNITE. v. a, [unitus, Litin.. 
1. To Join two or more into one, 


Sperſer, 


2. To make to agree. Clarendon, 


3. To make to adhere, Wiſeman, 
4. To} join. Dryden, 
5. To join in intereſt, Gene fis. 


To UN TE. v. n. 
1. Jo join in an act; to concur; to act in 
concert. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To coal:ſce; to be cemented; to be 
conſolidated. 


. To grow into one. 
UNUTEDLY. ad. With union; ſo as to 


Join, Dryden. 
UNI'TER:; ſ. The perſon or thing that 
unites, Glanville, 


UNIT!ON, .. [aunicn, Fr.] The act or 
power of uniting; conjunction. 


U'NITIVE. 4. [rom wnite.] Having the 

power of uniting. Norris. 
UNITY. g. [unitas, Latin.] 
1. The ttate of being one. 

Hammond. Brown. 

2. Concord; conjunction. Spratt. 

3. Agreement ; uniformity, Hooker. 


4. Principle of dramatick writing, by 
which 


UNK 


which the tenour of the ſtory, and pro- 
priety of repreſentation is PEG 


UNJU'DGED. a. Not judicially determined 
rior. 
UNIVERSAL, 2. [#niverſalis, Latin. ] 
1. General ; extending to all. 
| Shakeſpeare. South, 
Ma Total ; whole. Dryden. 
* Not particular; compriſing all particu- 
ats. Davies, Arbutbnot. 
UNIVERSAL. /. The whole; the general 
ſyſtem. Raleigh. 
UNIVERSA'LITY. ſ. [univerſalitas, ſchool 
Lat.] Not particularity ; generality ; ex- 
tenſion to the whole. South. Woodward, 
UNIVE'RSALLY. ad. [from univerſal. ] 
Throughout the whole; without excep- 
tion, Hooker, Dryden. 
UNIVERSE. /. [univers, Fr. wniverſum, 
Latin. ] The general ſyſtem of things. 
; South, Prior. 
UNIVERSITY, 1 [univerfitasr, Lat-] A 
ſchool, where all the arts and faculties are 
taught and ſtudied, Clarendon. 
UNVVOCAL. 2. [ univocus, Latin. 
1. Having one meaning. Watts. 
2. Certain; regular; perſuing always one 
tenour. Brown, 
UNIVOCALLY. ad. [from univeca/.} 
1. In one term; in one ſenſe. Hall, 
2. In one tenour. Ray. 
UNJO/YOUS. 2. Not gay; not cheerful, 
Thomſon. 
UN]U'ST, 2. ſ[injufe, Fr. injuftus, Latin. ] 
Iniquitous ; contrary to equity; contrary 
do juſtice. Shakeſpeare. K. Charles. 
UNJU'STIFIABLE. 2. Not to be defended ; 
not to be juſtified. Atterbury. Addiſon, 
UNJU'STIFIABLENESS, /. The quality of 
not being juſtifiable, rendon. 
UNJU'STIFIABLY. ad. In a manner not 
to be defended. 
- UNJU'STLY, 2. In a manner contrary to 
right, Denham. Swift. 
UNKE'MPT, a. Not combed. Spenjer. 
To UNKE'NNEL. v. a. 
1. To drive from his hole. . 
| Ibakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy, or retreat. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
UNKE'NT. a. [un, and ken, to know.] Un- 
known. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
UNKE'PT. a. 
1. Not kept; not retained, | 
2. Unobſerved; unobeyed. Hooker. 
UNKIUND. @. Not favourable ; not bene- 
volent. Shake re. Locke, 
UNEKVUNDLY, 2. [un and 4. 
1. Unnatural; contrary to * 
bY . 
ion. 


2. Malignant; unfavourable. 
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UNKTNDLV. ad. Without kindneſs; with - 
out affection. Der bam» 
UNKINDNESS. ſ. [from unkind. ] Ma- 
lignity ; ill-will ; want of affection. 

e Clarendon. 

To UNK'ING, v. a. To deprive of royalty. 


outhern, 
UNKI'SSED. a. Not kiſſed. Shakeſpeare. 


UNKNVUGHTLY. a. Unbecoming a knight. 


Sidnry, 
To UNKNIT, . a. 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate, Shateſprare. 
2. To open, Sbabeſ care. 
UNKLE. ſ. [oncle, French. ] The brother of 
a father or mother. Dr 
To UNKNO'W, v. a. To ceaſe to know. 
Smith. 
UNEKNO/'WABLE, a. Not to be known, 


Watts, 
UNKNO'WING. a. 
I. Ignorant; not knowing. Dec Pie 
2. Not praftiſed ; not a. Frag ded * 


UNKNO'WINGLY, ad. Ignorantly; with- 
out knowledge. Addiſon, 


UNKNO'WN. a, 
1. Not known. Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon, 


2. Greater than is imagined, Racon, 

3. Not having cohabitation, Shakeſpeare. 

4. Without communication. Ah on, 
UNLA'BOURED. . 

1. Not produced by labour, Dry en. 

2. Not cultivated by labovur, Blackmore. 

3- Spontaneous ; voluntary. Tickell, 


To UNLA'CE, . . To looſe any thing 
faſtened with ftriags. Spenſer. 
To UNLA'DE. v. a. 
1. To remove from the veſſel which car- 
ries, | Denbam. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. Dry41. 


3. To put out. At, 
UNLA'ID. a. 

I. Not placed ; not fixed. Hooker. 

2. Not pacified ; not fhiled, Milton, 


UNLAMENTED. 2. Not deplored. 
Clarendon. 
To UNLA'TCH. v. 4. To open by lifting 
up the latch, Dryden. 
UNLA/WFUL. a. Contrary to law; not 
permitted by the Jaw, Shakeſpeare. South. 
UNLA*WFULLY. ad. 
1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 
Taylor, 
2, Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 
UNLA/WFULNESS. /. Contrariety to law, 
x Hooker. South. 
To UNLEARN, v. a. To forget, or diſ- 
uſe what has been learned. 
Holder. Phillips. Atterbury, Rogers. 
UNLE'ARNED. . 
1. Ignorant ; not informed]; not inſt / ucted. 
BD' Avenant, 
2, Not 
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2. Not gained by ſtudy; not known. 
Milton, 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
UNLEARNEDLY. 44. Ignorantly ; groſsſy. 
| Brown. 
UNLEA'VENED. 2. Not fermented ; not 
mixed with fermenting matter. Exodus. 
UNLE'ISUREDNESS. /. Bufineſs; want 
of time; want of leiſure, Boyle, 
UNLE'SS. conjunt, Except; if not; ſup- 
poſing that nor. 
Hocker, Milton. Dryden, Swift. 
UNLE'SSONED. 4. Not taught. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNLE'TTERED, a. Unlearned ; untught, 
H: 5her, 
UNLE'VELLED. a. Not cut even, Ticke//. 
UNLIBVDINOUS. 2. Not luftful. Miton. 
UNLICENSED. a. Having no regalar per- 


miſſion, Milton. 
UNLI'CKED. 2. Shapeleſs ; not formed. 
Donne. 
UNLVGHTED. a. Not kindled; not ſet on 
fire, P r ior, | 
UNLVKE. a. 


1. Diſſimilar; having no reſemblance. 
Hooker. Denham, 
2. Improbable ; unlikely; not likely. 


; Bacon. 
UNLVKELIHOOD. 7 f, {from unlikely. | 


UNLIKELINESS. Improbability. 


| South, 
UNLIKELY. 3. 
1. Improbable ;z not ſuch as can be reaſon- 


ably expected. Sidney. 
2. Not promiſing any particular event, 

| Denbam. 

UNLVKELY. ad. Improbably. Pope. 


UNLVKENESS, ſ. Diſſimiliiude; want of 
reſemblance. | Dryden. 


UNLYMITABLE. @, Admitting no bounds. 


Locke. 
UNLIMITED. 2. | 
1. Having no bounds; having no limits. 


Bayle. Tillotſon. 

2. Undefined; not bounded by proper ex- 

ceptions. | Hooker. 
3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained. 

Taylor. Regers. 

UNLVMITEDLY, ad. Boundleſely; with- 

out bounds. Decay of Piety. 


UNLVNEAL. 4. Not coming in the order 
ot ſucceſſion, Shakeſpeare. 


To UNLYNK. z. 4. To untwiſt 8 to qpeu · 


baleſpeare. 
UNLIUQU IFIED. a. Unmelted ; undiflolvgy. 


Iſon. 
To UNLO/AD. v. a. 
1. To diſburden; to exoperate. 
* Shakeſpeare. Creech. 
2. To put off any thing burthenſome. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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To UNLO'CK. . g 
1. To open what is ſhut with a lock. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To open in general. Milton, 
UNLOO'KED, 4. Unexpected; not 
UNLOO'KED fer, foreſeen. Sidn, Shak. 
UNLOO'SABLE. a. [A word rarely uſed. 
Not to be looſed. Boyle, 
To UNLOOQ'SE., v. 4. To looſe. 
Shakeſ es 
To UNLOO/SE, v». . To fall in . 
to loſe all union and connexion. Collier. 
UNLO'VED. . Not loved. Sidney, 
UNLO/VELINESS, ſ. Unamiableneſs; in- 
ability to create love. Sidney. 
UNLO'VELY. 2. That cannot excite love. 
UNLU*CKILY, ad. Unfortunately; by ill 
luck, Addifon, 
UNLU'CEKY, a. 
1. Unfortunate; producing ee, 
Boyle. 
2. Unhappy ; miſerable ; ſubject to fre- 
quent misfortunes, Spenſer. 
3- Slightly miſchievous z miſchievouſly 
waggiſh, _ Tuffer. 
4. Ill omened ; inauſpieious. Dryden, 
UNLU'STROUS, a. Wanting fplendour ; 
wanting luſtre, Shakeſpeare. 
To UNLU'ITE. v. 3. To ſeparate "veſſels 
cloſed with chymical cement, Beyle. 
UNMA'DE. #4. 
1. Not yet formed ; not created. Spenſer, 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. 
Wedward. 
. Omitted to be made. Blackmore. 
UNMA'IMED. a. Not deprived of any ef- 


ſential part, 6 Pope. 
UNMA'KABLE, 4. Not poſſible to be made. 
Grew, 


To UNMA'KE. v. a, To deprive of former 
qualities before poſſeſſed. 


. Shake care. D ls 
To UNMAN. v. 3. It ow 


1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities 
of a human being, as reaſoa, Seuth, 
2. To emaſculate. 


3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. 


Dryden. 
UNMA'NAGEABLE, a. 
1. Not manageable ; not eaſily governed. 
Glanville, Locke, 
2. Not eaſily wielded. 
UNMA'NAGED. 8. 
1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. Taylor. 
2. Not tutored ; not educated, Felton, 
UNMA'NLIKE, 5 
UNMANL V. © 
1. Unbecoming a human being. 
Sidney. Collier . 
2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 
Sidney, Addiſon. 
UNMA'NNERED, 4. Rude; brutal; un- 
civil, Ben. Js. 


UN M 
UNMA'/NNERLINESS. ſ. Breach of chi- 


lity; ill behaviour; | Locke, 
UNMANNERLY, 2. Ill-bred; not civil, 


LEES ELL 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNMANU'RED, 2. Not cultivated, 
ers 


UNMA'RKED. 2. Not obſerved ; not re- 


rded. Sidney. Pope. 
MA'RRIED, 2. Having no huſband, or 
.. no wife. . con. 
To UNMA'SK, v. a: 
1. To ftrip off a maſk. 
2. To ſtrip off any diſguife. Roſcommon. 


To UNM A/SK, V. . To put off the maſk. 


2 Shakeſpeare. 
UNMA/SKED, 2. Naked; open to the 
view, Dryden. 


UNMA/STERABLE, 2. Unconquerable ; 
not to be ſubdued. rown. 
UNMA'STERED. a. 
1. Not ſubdued. | | 
2. Not conquerable, Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
UNMA'TCHABLE, 2. Unparalſeled; un- 
equalled, Hooker. Shakeſpeare. 
UNMA'TCHED, 2. Matchleſs, having no 
match, or equal. 
UNME'ANING, a. Expreſſing no meaning. 


P 
UNME'ANT. 2. Not intended. hen 
UNME'ASURABLE, 2. Boundleſs ; un- 
_ bounded, dbakeſpeare. 
UNMEASURED. . 
1. Immenſe; infinite. Blackmore, 
2. Not meaſured; plentiful. Mitten. 


UNME'DIT ATED. a. Not formed by pre- 
vious thought. | Milton. 
UNME'DLED wih. a. Not touched; not 


altered. Caretu. 
. UNMEE”T. a. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy. Spenſer, Shakeſpeare. Milton, 


UNME'LLOWED. 4. Not fully ripened. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
.- UNME!LTED. a. Undiſſolved by heat. 


UNMENTIONED. a. Not told; not 
named. Clarendon. 
UNME'RCHANTABLE, 2. Unſaleable ; 
not vendible. | Carew. 
UNME'RCIFUL. a, 
1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement, Rogers, 
2. Unconſcionabie ; exorbitant. Pope. 


UNME'RCIFULLY. ad. Without mercy ; 
without tenderneſs, Addiſon. 
UNME'RCIFULNESS. /. Inclemency ; cru - 
elty. Taylor, 
UNME'RITED. a. Not deſerved ; not ob- 
tained otherwiſe than by favour. 
| Government of the Torgue, 
- UNMERITABLE., 2. Having no delert. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. . 


UNN 


UNME'RITEDNESS, ſ. State of being un- 
deſerved, oyle, 
UNMULKED. 3. Not milked. Pepe. 
UNMI'NDED. 2. Not heeded; not regard- 
ed. Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
UNMINDFUL. a. Not heedſul; not re- 
gardful; 4 inattentive. 1 
Spenſer. Boyle. Milton, Dryden. Swift, 
To UN rh GLE. v. 4. To ſeparate a 
missed. Bacon. 
UNMIUNGLED. a. Pute; not vitiated by 
any thing mingled. 

SLakeſpeare. Pacon. Taylor. Pope. 
UNMINGLEABLE. a. Not ſuiceptive of 
mixture. Not uſed, Boyle. 
UNMTRY. a. Not fouled with dirt, Go. 
UNMUTIGATED, a, Not ſoftened. * 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNMIXED. | a. Not mingled 211 any 
UNMI XT. 


thing; pute. 
Bacon, Roſcommon, 
UNMO'ANED. a. Not lamented. 

: Shakeſpeare, 
UNMOTST. a. Not wet. Phillips, 
UNMOISTENED. a. Not made wet. 

Poyle, 

UNMOLE'STED, a. Free from Acta. 
Ropers. 

To UNMOO'R. v. a. To looſe from HY 
by taking up the anchors, Pope, 
UNMO'RALIZED. a. Untutored by mo- 


_ rality. Norris, 
UNMO'RTGAGED. 2. Not mortgaged. 
; Addiſon, 


 UNMO/RTIFIED. 2. Not ſubdued by ſor- 


row and ſevetities. Roger:. 
UNMO'VEABLE. 2. Such as cannot be 
removed or altered. Locke, 
UNMO'VED. a. 
1. Not put out of one place into another. 
May. Locke, 
2. Not changed in re(olution, Milton. 
3. Not affected; not touched with any 


paſſion, Pope. 

4. Unaltered by paſſion, Dryden. 
UIN MOVING. 2. 

1. Having no motion. Cbeyne. 


2. Having no power to raiſe the paſlions; 
uns ffecting. 
To UNMO'ULD. v. a. To change as to 


the form. Milton, 
UNMO'URNED. a. Not lamented ; not 
deplored. Southern, 
To UNMU'ZZLE. v. a. To looſe from a 
muzzle, * Shakeſpeare, 


To UNMU!FFLE. 2. a. To put off a co- 
vering from the face. Milian. 
UNMU'SICAL. a. Not harmonious ; not 
pleaſing by (ound, Ben, Fobnjon. 
UNNA'MED. . Not mentioned. Milton. 
UNNA'TURAL. a. 
. 1, Con- 


UNO 


1. Contrary to the laws of nature; con- 
trary to the common inſtints., L Eftrange. 
2. Acting without the affections implanted 
by nature. Derbam, 
3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ſtate, 
Dryden. Addi ſon. 

UNNA'TURALNESS, /. 


ontrariety to 
nature. 


Sidney. 
UNNA'TURALLY. ad. In oppoſition to 
nature, 


Tillotſon, 
UNNA/VIGABLE. 2. Not to be paſſed by 
veſſels ; not to be navi: ated, Conley, 
UNNE/CESSARILY. ad. Without neceſ- 
bty ; without need. Hooker. Broome. 
UNNE/CESSARINESS. . Needleſſneſs. 
Decay of Piety. 
UNNECESSARY. 2. Needleſs ; * want- 
ed; uſeleſs. Hooker. Addiſon. 
UNNE' IGHBOURLY, 2. Not kind; not 
ſuitable to the duties of a neighbour. 


Garth, 

UNNE'IGHPOURLY, ad. In a manner 

not ſuitable to a neighbour 5 with malevo- 

lence, Shakeſpeare. 
UNNE'RVATE. a. Weak ; feeble, 

Broome. 


To UNNE'RYE. v. a, To weaken; to 


enfeeble. Addiſon. 
UNNERVED. a, Weak ; feeble. 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNNE'TH, ad, [This is from un and 
UNNE'THES. 


EaG, Saxon, eaſy ; and 
ought therefore to be written uneath. 


Scarcely; hardly; not without difficulty, 


Spenſer. 
UNNO'BLE. a, Mean; ignominious z igno- 
bie. Shakeſpeare. 


VOTE Ws a. Not obſerved; not regard- 
Shakeſpeare. Pope, 

UNNUMBERED. 4. Innumerable. 
Shakeſpeare. Raleigb. Prior. 
UNOBSE'QUIOUSNESS, /. Incompliance ; 
diſobeoience. Breton. 
UNORE'YED. 3. Not oheved. Miiton, 
UNOBJE'CTED. a. Not charged as a fault. 
Atterbury. 
UNOBNO'XIOUS. 2. Not liable; not ex- 
poſed to any hurt, Donne. 
UNOBSERVABLE. a. Not to be obſerved. 


| Boyle. 
UNOBSE'RVANT. a. 
1. Not objſcquivus. 
2, Not attentive. Glanville, 


UNOBSE'RVED. a. Not regarded; not 


a'tended to. Pacon. Gianvilie. Atterbury, 
UNOBSERVING. a. Inaitentive; not 


heedful. Dryden. 
2 Nen 4. Not hindered; not 
ſtopp | Blackmore, 
UNGBSTRUCTIVE. 4. Not raiſing any 
obſtacie. Blackmere. 
UNOBTAINED, a. Not gained; not ac- 
quires, Hooker, 


UNP 


UNO*'BVIOUS, 3. Not readily occurrin 251 


UNO'CCUPIED. 4. Uapoſſeſſed. Gow. 
UNO'FFERED. '@. Not propoſed to Comte 


ance, 
UNOFFE/NDING. 4. 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent. Dryden, 
2. Sivleſs; pure from fault, Rogers, 
To UNO'/iL. v. a. To free from wy OM 


UNO'/PENING. 4. Not opening. 2 
UNO PERATIVE. a. Producing no eff 


South, 
UNOPPOYSED. a. Not encountered by any 
hoſtility or obſtruction. Dryden, 


UNO'RDERLY, 2. ones 3. oy 175 
UNO'RDINARY, a. Vacs * 


UNO'RGANIZED. a. Having no paris in- 
ſtrumental to the nouriſhment of the reſt. 


Grew. 
UNORI'GINAL, a. Having no birth; 
UNORVGINATED. ungenerated. 
Stephens. 
UNO*R THODOX, 2. Not holding pure 
doctrine. Decay of Piety, 
UNO/'WED, a. Having no owner. 
Shak bakeſpeare, 
UNO'WNED. @a. 
1. Having no owner. 
2. Not acknowledged. Milton. 
To UN PACK. v. a. 
1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. Shaleſp. 


2. To open any thing bound together, 


UNPA'CKED, a: Not collected by — on 


ful artifices, Hudibr as, 
UNPA'ID. a. 


1. Not diſcharged. 
2. Not receiving dues or debts. 
Collier. Pope. 
3- UxyAarD for. That for which tbe 
price is not yet given. Shakeſpeare. 
UN? A/iNED. a. Suffering no pain. Milton. 
UNPA'INFUL. a. Giving no pain. Locke, 
UNPA'LATABLE, a. Nauſeous ; diſguſt- 
ing E. D = 
UNPA'RAGONED. @a, Unequalled; 
matched. Shake * 
UNPA'RALLELED. a. Not matched; not 
to be matched; having no equal. 
Ibaleſpeare e. Addi ſon. 
UNPA'RDONABLE. a. [impardonable, 7.1 
Irremiſſible. Hooker. 
UNPA*'RDONABLY, ad. Beyond forgive- 
neſs. . 
UNPA*'RDONED. a. 
1. Not forgiven. 


Milton, 


ert. 

2. Not ciſcharged ; not cancelled by legal 

pardon. Raleigh, 
UNPA' RDONING. a. Not forgivine. 

Dry len. 


2 UNPA'R- 


UNP 


UNPA'RLIAMENTARINESS. ſ. Contra- 
"riety to the uſage or conſtitution of parlia- 
ment. ' | Clarendon. 
the rules of parliament. 

UNPA'RTED, 2. Undivided; not 
rated. 

NPA'RTIAL. 4. ual ; honeft. 
. Eq s Sanderſon. 
UNPA/RTIALLY, ad. Equally ; indiffe- 

rently. Hooker. 

UNPA'>SABLE. a. Admitting no paſſage, 


emple. Watts. 

UNPA'SSIONATE, 2 a, Free from paſ- 
UNPA'SSIONATED. 5 fon; calm; im- 
partial. Watton.. Locke. 
UNPA/SSIONATELY. ad. Without paſ- 
ſion, King Charles. 
UNPA'THED, 2. Untracked; unmarked 
by paſſage. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPA/WNED, a. Not given to rs 


ope. 
To UN PAV. v. a. To undo. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPEA/CEABLE, 2. Quarrelſome; in- 
clined to diſturb the tranquillity of others, 
Hammond. Tillotſon. 

To UNPE'G. v. a. To open any thing 
cloſed with a peg. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPENSIONED. 2. Not kept in _ 
dance by a penſion, * . 
To UNPPOPLE. v. a. To depopulate; to 
deprive of inhabitants. Dryden. Aldi ſon. 
UNPERCEIVED. 2. Not obſerved; not 
heeded; not ſenſibly diſcovered ; not 
known. 
UNPERCE'IVEDLY, ad. So as not to be 
rceived, Beyle. 
UNPE'RFECT, 2. [inperfait, Fr. imper- 
fetus, Latig. ] Incomplete. Peacham. 
UNPE'RFECTNESS. ſ. Imperſection; in- 
completeneſs, Aſcham, 
UNPERFO*'RMED. 2. Undone ; not done. 
. Laſting Taylor. 
UNPERISHABLE. 4. ing to perpe- 
tui . Hammond 


ty 
UNPE'RJURED. @. Free from perjury. 


UNPERPLE'XED. 2. Diſentangled; not 
embarraſſed, Locke. 
UNPERSPIR ABLE. 2. Not to be emitted 
through the pores of the ſkin, Arbuthnet. 
UNPERSUA/DABLE. 2. Incxorable ; not 


to be perſuaded. Sidney. 
UNPETRIFIED, 2. Not turned to ſtone. 
Brown, 


UNPHILOSO/PHICAL. 2. Unſuitable to 
the rules of philoſophy or right ay 

1 . 
UNPHILOSO'PHICALLY. ad. In a man- 
| Her contrary to the rules of right reaſon, 


South. 
UNPHILOSO/PHICALNESS, . Incon- 
Ky _ philoſophy. Norris, 

91. 


UNPTLLOWED. 2. Wanting a pillow, 


Bacon; Dryden, 


UNP 


To UNPHILOSO'PHIZE, v. a. To de- 

grace from the character of a philoſopher. 

Pope, 

UNPIE'RCED, 2. Not penetrated ; Tot 

tercel, Milton. Gay. 
UNPFLLARED. 2. Diveſted of pillars, 

Pope. 


ions 
To UNPIN, v. 2. To open what is ſhut, 


or faſtened with a pin, Donne. Herbert. 
UNPUNKED. a. Not marked with eyelet 
holes, Sbakeſpearte = 
UNPI'TIED. a. Not compaſſionated ; not 
regarded with ſympathetical ſorrow, 
Sbateſpeare. Bp. Corbet. Roſcommon. 
UNPITIFULLY. ad. Unmercifully ; with- 
out mercy, Shakeſpeare. 
UNPUTYING, 2. Having no compaſſion. 
Gramville, 

UNPLA'CED. 2. Having no place of de- 
pendance. Pope. 
UNPLA'GUED, 4. Not tormented, 
Shake peares 

UNPLA'NTED. 2. Not planted ; ſponta- 
neous. . 
UNPLA'USIBLE. 2. Not plaufiblez not 


ſuch as has a fair appearance, Clarendon. 
UNPLA'USIVE. a. Not approving. 
S . 


bake 
UNPLEASANT, 3. Not delighting ; trou- 


bleſome; uneaſy. Hooker, Woodward, 
UNPLEA/SANTLY, ad. Not delightfully ; 
uneaſily. Pepe. 
UNPLE*'ASANTNESS, ſ. Want of quali- 
ties to give delight. Hooker, Graun. 
UNPLEA'SED, 2. Not pleaſed; not de- 
lighted. Sbaleſpeare. 
UNPLEA'SING, a. Offenſive ; diſguſting ; 
giving no delight. on. 
UNPLYANT, 2. Not eaſily bent; not 
conforming to the will. Motton. 
UNPLO*WED, 4. Not plowed, Mortimer . 
To UNPLUME. v. 4. To ſtrip of plumes; 


to degrade. Glanville, 
UNPOFTICAL. 5 4. Not ſuch as becomes 
UNPOETICK. a poet. Bp. Corbet, 


UNPO'LISHED. 4. 
1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by at- 


trition. Wotton, Stilling fleet, 
'2. Not civilized ; not refined. Dryden. 


UNPOLVTE. a. {impoli, Fr. impolitus, Lat.] 
Not elegant; not refined; not civil. 
Watts. 
UNPOLLUTED, @, [impolluzus, Latin. 
Not corrupted ; not def led. 


Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
UNPOPULAR. 2. Not and to pleaſe the 


people. — 
UN PORTABLE. @a, [en and purtable.] 
Not to be carried. Raleigh. 
UNPOSSE'SSED. a. Not had ; not obtained, 
—_ 

U R UNPOge 


UN P 


UNPOSSE'SSING, 4. Having no poſſeſſion, 


UNPRA'CTICABLE, a, Not — X 
oyle. 

UNPRA'CTISED. a. Not ſkilful by uſe 
and experience, Milton. Prior, 
UNPRAI'SED. a, Not celebrated; not 
praiſed. Sptiſer. Milton. Dryden. 
UNPRECA'RIOUS, a. Not dependant on 
another. Blackmore. 
UNPRE/CEDENTED, 2. Not juſtifiable 
by any example. Swift. 
To UNPREDYCT. v. a. To retraft pre- 


diction, Milton, 
UNPREFE'RRED, a. Not advanced, 


UNPRE'GNANT. 4. Not prolifick. 
Sbaleſpear 

UNPREJU/DICATE. a. Not prepſeſſed 

by any ſettled notions. Taylor, 

UNPREJUDICED. 4. reju- 


dice. Tillotſon. 
UNPRELA'TICAL, 2. Unſuitable to a 


prelate. Clarendon. 
UNPREME'DITATED. 2. Not prepared 
in the mind befocchand, ilton, 
UNPREPA'RED. a. 
1. Not fitted by previous meaſures, 
Milton. Duppa. 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment 
of departure. Shakeſpeare, 
UNPREPA*'REDNESS. /. State of being 


unprepared. - King Charles, 
UNPREPOSSE'SSED. a. Not prepoſleſſed ; 


Free mn, 


not pre- occupied by notions, South, 
UNPRE'SSED. a. 

1. Not preiled. Shakeſpeare, Tickell, 

2. Not inforced, Clarendon. 


UNPRETE'NDING, a. Not claiming any 
diſtinctions. 


Pope, 
UNFREVA'ILING. 2. Being of no force. 


2 ; Shakeſpeare. 
UNPREVE'NTED. a. 

1. Not previouſly hindered. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Not preceded by any thing. ton, 


UNPRUNCELY. a. Unſuitable to a prince. 

King Charles. 
UNPRINCIPLED. a. Not ſeitled in te- 
* nets or opinions, Milton. 
VN PRINTED. 2. Not printed. P 
UNPRI'SABLE, @«. 


Not valued ; not of 


eſtimation. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPRTSONEO. a. Set free from confine- 
ment. Donne. 


UNPRI'ZED. a. Not valued. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPROCLA'IMED, @. Not notified by a 
- Publick declaration. Milton. 
UNPROFA'NED. a. Not violated. Dryden. 
ig 4 FITABLE, a. Uſeleſs; ſerving no 


Hooker, 
URPROFITABLENESS, J. Ulelelineſs. 
6 Addiſon, 


UNQ 
UNPRO'FITABLY. ad UſcleGly j with- 


out advantage. » Johnſon, Addiſon. 
UNPROFITED. 4s . E _ 


UNPROLI'FICK. a. Barren; not de. 
UNFRONO'UNCED. 4. Not —_— 

ſpoken. Milton, 
UNPRO'PERLY. of — 3 
UNPROPI THOU: , Not frounble, i 


icious. Pope. 
UNPROPO'RTIONED. 2. Not fuited to 
ne elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
UNPROPO'SED. a. Not propoſed. Dryden, 
UNPRO/PPED. a. Not ſupported ; not 
upheld. Milton. Dryden, 
UNPRO'SPEROUS. a. [improſper, Latin. ] 
Unfortunate z not proſperous. ndon. 
UNPRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. Unſucceſsfully ; g 


ors 

UNPROTE'/CTED., 4. Not protected ; not 
ſup orted. Hooker, 
UNP O'VED, a. Not evinced by arguments. 


Spenſer. B le, 
To UNPROVT'DE. v. a. To diveſt of re- 


ſolution or * 4 
UNPROVIDED. a. 


1. Not ſecured or qualified by previous 
meaſures. Shale « Dryden, 
2. Not furniſhed, Xing Charles, Spratt. 
UNPROVO'KED. a. Not provoked. 
Dryden, 
UNPRUNNED. 2. Not cut; not lopped. 


Shakeſpeare, 
UNPU'BLICK. @. Private; not generally 


known, Taylor, 
UNPU'BLISHED. a. 

1. Secret; unknown. 8 

2. Not given to the publick. Pope. 
UNPU”NISHED. a. [ impunzs, Latin. ] Not 

puniſhed ; ſuffered to continue in impunity. 
UNPU'RCHASED. a. Unbonght. Denham, 
UNPURGED. 4. Not purged. Shakeſpeare. 

UNPURIFIED. 3. 

1. Not freed from recrement. 

2. Not cleanſed from fin» Decay of Piety. 
UNPURSU'ED. @, Not ESE Milton. 
UNPU'TRIFIED. 2. Not corrupted by 

rottenneſs, Bacon. A but bnot. 
UNQUA'LIFIED, a. Not fit. Swift, 
To UNQUA'LIFY. v. a. To when = to 

diveſt of qualification. . 


UNQUA'RRELABLE, a. Such as — 
be impugned. Breton. 


To UNO EE N. v. a. To diveſt of the 
dignity of queen. Shakeſpeare. 
OR nds a. Unextingviſhable, 
Milton, 


VN R 


UNQUE/NCHED. 2. 
1. ot extinguiſhed. | Paco, 
2. Not extinguiſhable. s Arbuthnot, 


UNQUE/NCH ABLENESS. ſ. Unextinguiſh- 
ableneſs, Hatkewwill. 
UNQUE'STION ABLE. 4. | 
1. Iadubitsble; not to be doubted. 
Wotton. 
2. Such as cannot bear to be ere 
without impatience. Shakeſpeare, 
"UNQUE'STIONABLY. ad. Indubitably ; 
without doubt. Spratt. 
; E'STIONED. #2. 
1. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. 


2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. 


Ben, on, 
3. Not interrogated ; not examined. 
_ Dryden. 
"UN CK. a. Motionleſs. Daniel. 


UNQUICKENED. 2. Not animated; not 
ripened to vitality, Blackmore. 
" UNQUYET. 4. Lie, Fr. inguietus, Lat.] 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not 


calm; not fill, Milton. 
2. Disturbed; full of perturbation 3 not 
at peace. f Shakeſpeare. 
3. Reſileſs; unſatisfied. Pope, 
UNQUTETLY. ad. Without reſt, Shakeſp, 
UNQUYETNESS, J. | 
1. Want of tranquillity. Denbam. 
2. Want of peace. Spenſer. 
3. Reftleſineſs ; turbulence. Dryden. 


4. Perturbation ; uneaſineſs. 
Shakeſpeare. Taylor. 
UNRA'CKED, 2. Not poured from the 


lees. Bacon. 
UNRA'KED. 2. Not thrown 9 and 
covered. bakeſpeare, 


"UNRA'NSACKED. 9. Not pillaged. 
4. 


To UNR A'VEL, V. 4. 
1. To diſentangle; to extricate; to clear 


Arbatbnot. 


2. To diſorder; to throw out of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution. _L'Eftr. Dryd. Tillotſan. 
3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 


Pope. 
UNRA'ZORED. a. Unſhaven. Milton. 


UNREACHED, a. Not attained, Dryden, 
 UNRE'AD. a. 


1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 
Hooker 
2+ Untaught ; not learned in books. 


Dryden. 
. UNRE/ADINESS. J. 
1. Want of readineſs; want of prompt- 


neſs. Hooker. 

2. Want of preparation, Taylor. 
UNREADY. a. 

1. Not prepared; not fit. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Not prompt; not quick. Kron. 

3. Awkward ; ungain. Bacon, 


| VNRE'AL, 8. Vaſubltantial, Shakeſpeare, 


UNR 


UNRE'ASONABLE. #. 
1+ Exorbitant; claiming, or infifling on 
more than is fit, Drydep. 
2, Not agteesble to reaſon. Hooker, 
3. Greater than is fit; immoderate, 


Atterbury, 
UNREASONABLENESS, . 
1. Exorbitance ; exceſſive demand, 
Ki Charles. 
2. Inconſiſteney with reaſon, 122 
UNRE“ASONABLV. ad. 
1. Ina manner contrary to reaſon. 
2. More than enough. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNREAVE, v. a. To unwind; to diſ- 
entangle. Spenſer, 
UNREBA'TED. 2. Not blunted, 


Hakew. 
UNREBU'KEABLE. 2. Obnoxious to no 
cenſure. 


I Timothy. 
UNRECE'IVED. 2. Not received. Hasker. 


UNRECLA'IMED. a, 

1, Not turned. * 
2. Not reformed. ers. 

UNRECONCTLEABLE. 2. 


1. Not to be appeaſed; — 


2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNRE'CONCILED, 2. Not reconciled. 
Shakeſpeare, 
UNRECO'RDED. a. Not kept in remem- 
brance by publick monument. 


mmord. 


Milton, Pepe. 
UNRECO'UNTED. 2. Not told; not re- 
lated. Shak-ſpeare, 


UNRECRU'ITABLE, a. Incapable of re- 
pairing the deficiencies of an army, M.lion. 
UNRECU/RING, a. Irremediable. 
UNREDU'CED. a. Not reduced. Davis. 
UNREFO'RMABLE, . Not to be put into 
a new form, Hamn:nd. 
UNREFO*RMED. a. 
1. Not amended; not corrected. Davia, 
2. Not brought to newneſs cf life, 
| Hammond, Milton, 
UNREFRA'CTED, a. Not teftacted. 


Newton, 
UNREFRESHED, a. Not cheered; not 
relieved. Arbuthnot, 


UNREGA'RDED. 3. Not heeded; not te- 


ſpeed, . Openſer. Suckling. 
UNREGENERATE. 2. Not brought to a 
new life, | Stephens, 
UNRE'INED. a. Not reſtrained by the 
\* bridle. Milton, 


UNRELE'NTING. 4. Hard; cruel; feel- 
ing no pity, Shakeſpeare. Smith, 
UNRELIE'VABLE, a, Admitting no ſuc- 


cour. Boyle, 
UNREL!E'VED. #2. 
1. Not ſuccourgd. Dryden. 
2. Not eaſed, Boyle. 
UNREM ARK ABLE. 4. 
b R 2 1. Not 


UNR 
1. Not capable of being obſerved. Dighy. 


2, Not worthy of notice. 
UNREME'DIABLE. 4a, Admitting no re- 

medy. Sidney. 
UNREME'MBERING. a. Having no me- 

mory. Dryden. 
UNREME'MBRANCE. /. Forgetfulneſs ; 


want of remembrance. Watts. 


 UNREMO'VEABLE, 2. Not to be taken 


away. Sidney. Sbakeſpeare. 
UNREMO'VEABLY, ad. In a manner that 


admits no removal. Shakeſpeare. 
UNREMO'VED, 4, 
1. Not taken away. Hammond. 


2. Not capable of being removed. Milton. 
UNREPA/ID. a. Not recompenſed; not 
compenſated. Dryden. 
UNREPE'ALED. 2. Not revoked ; not a- 
brogated. Dod. Blackmore. 
UNREPE'NTED. a, Not regarded with 


nitential ſorrow, Hooker. 


UNREPENTING. a, Not repenting ; 
UNREPE'NT ANT. not penitent. 

Roſcommon. 

UNREPI'NING. 2. Not peeviſhly com- 

plaining. Rowe. 


 UNREPLE'NISHED. 5. Not filled. Boyle. 


UNREPRIE'VABLE. 2. Not to be reſpited 
from penal death. Shakeſpeare. 
UNREPRO'ACHED. 2. Not upbraided; 
not cenſured. King Charles. 
UNREPRO'VABLE. a. Not liable to blame. 


UNREPRO'VED. 4. 
7. Not cenſured. Sandys. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. Milton, 
UNREPU'/GNANT. 2. Not oppoſite, 
H. 
UVNRE PU TABLE. 2. Not creditable. 
Rogers. 
UNREQUE'STED. #2. Not aſked. Knoles, 
UNREQUPFTABLE, a. Not to be * 
le. 
UNRESE'NTED, 2. Not regarded — 
anger. Rogers. 
UN RESERVED. 8. 
1. Not limited by any private convenience. 
Rogers. 
2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNRESE'RVEDNESS. ſ. Unlimitedneſs ; 


frankneſ(s; largeneſs, Boyle. 
UNRESE'R VEDLY, ad. 
1. Without limitations. Boyle. 


2, Without concealment ; openly, Pope, 
UNRESE'R VEDNESS. . Openneſs ; frank - 


neſs, Pope, 
UNRESI'STED. 2. 
1. Not op ſed, Bentley. 
2. Reſtleſs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. 
D n. Pope. 


. UNRESIU'STING. 4. Not oppoſing ; not 
Bentley, 


making reſiſtance. 


UNR 


UNRESO'LVABLE., 2. Not to be ſolved, 
inſoluble, | South, 
UNRESO'LVED, 3. 
1. Not determined; having made no reſo- 


lution, | Shale . 
2. Not ſolved ; not cleared. 22 


UNRESO'LVING. a. Not reſolving. 
Dryden. 
UNRESPE'CTIVE. a. Inattentive; taking 
little notice. Shakeſpeare . 
UNRE'ST, ſ. Diſquiet; want of tranquil- 
lity; unquietneſs. Spenſer, Daniel. Wotton. 
UNRESTORED. 3. 6 
1. Not reſtored. 6 
2. Not cleared from an attainter. Collier, 
UNRESTRA'INED. #2. * f 
1. Not confined; not hindered. Dryden. 
2. Licentious; looſe. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Not limited. rown. 
UNRETRA'CTED. a, Not revoked z not 
recalled, ier. 
UNREVEALED, 2. Not told; not diſ- 


covered. S . 
UNREVE/NGED, 42. Not 3 


| Fair ax. 
UNRE'VEREND. 2. Irreverent; diſre- 
ſpectful. Shakeſpeare. 
Ben, Fobnſon, 

UNREVE'RSED,. 2. Not revoked; not 
repealed, Shakeſpeare. 


UNREVO/KED. 2. Not recalled, Milton. 
UNREWA'RDED. 2. Not rewarded ; not 
recompenſed, L'Eftrange, Pepe. 
To U'NRIDDLE, v. a. To ſolve an enig- 
ma; to explain a problem. . Suckling. 
UNRIDVCULOUS. 2. Not ridiculous. 
Brown. 
To UNRIFG. v. a. To ſtrip of the tackle, 
UNRIGHTEOUS. 2. Unjuſt; wicked; 
finful ; bad. Spenſer. 
UNRVGHTEOUSLY. ad. Unjuſtly; wick- 


edly ; ſinfully. Collier. 
UNRTGHTEOUSNESS. /. Wickedneſs; 
injuſtice. Hall, 
UNRUGHTFUL., 2. Not rightful; not 
Jud. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNRING, v. a. To deprive of a ring. 
Hudibras, 


To UNRIP. v. a. To cut open. Taylor. 
UNRI' PE. 4a. 


1. Immature; not fully concocted. Waller; 
2. Too early. Sidney. 
UNRI'PENED. #. Not matured, Aldifor. 
UNRYPENESS. ſ. Immaturity ; want of 


ripeneſs. Bacon, 
UNRIUVALLED. 3. 
1. Having no competitor. Pepe. 


2 Having no peer or equal. 
To UNRO “L. v. a. To open what is rolled 
or convolved, Dryden. 
UNRO- 


UNS 


"UNROMA'NTICK. . Contrary to ro- 
mance. | Swift. 
To UNROOF, . s. To ſtrip off the roof 
or covering of houſes. Shakeſpeare. 
UNROO'STED., 4a, Driven ſrom the rooſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNRO'UGH, 2. Smooth, Shakeſpeare. 
To UNROQ'T. wv. a. To tear from the 
roots ; to extirpate. Shakeſpeare. 
UNRO'UNDED. 2. Not ſhaped, not cut to 
a round. 22 Donne. 
UNRO'YAL. a. Unprincely; not * 
1 ney. 
To UNRU'FFLE, . n. To ceaſe from com- 
motion, or agitation, Dryden. 
UNRU'FFLED, @, Calm; tranquil ; not 


tumultuous, iſen. 
UNRU'LED, 2. Not directed by 2 ſupe- 
riour power. | IX” 
UNRU'LINESS, f. [from unruly. ] Turbu- 
lence ; tumultucuſneſi. South, 


UNRU LY. a. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; 


licentious, & » Shakeſpeare. Roſcommon. 
UNSA FE. 4. N len 22 dan- 
gerous. Hooker, Dryden. 
UNSA'/FELY, ad, Not ſecurely; danger- 
ouſſ . y Dryden, Gr e. 
UNSA'ID, 3. Not uttered z not mentioned. 
| Dryden. Felton. 
UNSA'LTED, @. Not pickled or ſeaſoned 
with (alt, Arbutbnot. 
UNSANCTIFIED. a. Unholy; not con- 
ſecrated. Shakeſpeare. 


UNSA'TIABLE. 2. [inſatiabilis, Latin, ] 
Not to be ſatisfied. Raleigh. 
UNSATISFA'CTORINESS, /. Failure of 
giving ſatisfaQtion. Boyle. 
UNSATISFA'CTORY. 2. Not giving ſa- 
tisfaction; not clearing the difficulty, 
Stilling fleet, 
. UNSA*TISFIEDNESS. . — unſatisfied. 
The ſtate of being not ſatisfied; want of 
fulneſs. Boyle, 
UNSA'TISFIED. 2. 
1. Not contented ; not pleaſed, Bacon, 
2. Not filled; not gratified to the full, 
Shakeſpeare. Rogers. 
UNSA*”TISFYING. 2. Unable to gratify to 
the full, | iſon. 
UNSA/VOURINESS, /. [from unſavoury. ] 
1. Bad taſt. 
2. Bad ſmell. 
UNSA/VOURY. 3. 
I. Taſteleſs, . 
2. Having a bad taſte, 
3- Having an ill ſmell; fetid. 
4. Unpleaſing; diſguſting. 
To UNSA'Y, v. a, To retract Fe recant, 


UNSCA'LY. 2. Having no ſcales. © Gay. 
UNSCARRED, @. Not marked with 


wounds. Shakeſpeare. 


Brown, 


UNS 
UNSCHOLA'STICE. 2. Not bred to Iifers. 


ture. Locke, 
UNSCHOO'LED, 2. Uneducated ; not 
learned. Hooker, 


UNSCO'RCHED. a. Not touched by fire, 


tected. Boyle. 
UNSCRUPTURAL, a. Not defenſible by 
ſcripture. Atterbury. 
To UN SAL. v. a. To open any thing 
ſealed, 
UNSE'ALED. a. 2 
1. Wanting a ſeal. bakeſpeare. 
2. Having the ſeal broken. 
To UNSEAM. v. 4. To rip; to cut open. 
UNSEA*RCHABLE. 2. Inſcrutable ; not 
to be explored, Milton. 
UNSEA'RCHABLENESS, /. Impoſſibility 
to be explored, Brambal/. 
UNSEA/SONABLE. 2. 
1. Not ſuitable to time or occafion ; unfit; 
untimely ; ill-timed. Clarendon, 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 
Shateſpeare. 
3. Late: as, unſeaſonable time of nigbe. 
UNSE'ASON ABLENESS. /. Diſagreement 
with time or place: Hal. 
UNSEASONABLY. ad. Not ſesſonably; 
not agreeably to time or occaſion. Hooker, 
UNSE'ASONED. 4. 
1. Unſesſonable; untimely; ill-timed. 
Out of uſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Unformed ; not qualified by uſe, 


3. Irregular ; inordinate., Hayward. 

4. Not kept till fit for uſe, 

5. Not ſalted : as, unſeaſoned meat, 
UNSE'CONDED. 3. 


1. Not ſupported. 83 
2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. Brown. 
To UNSE'CRET. v. 4. To diſcloſe ; to di- 


vulge. | Bacon, + 
UNSE'CRET. 2. Not cloſe ; not truſty. 


 *  Shoheſpeare. 
UNSECU'RE. 4. Not ſafe. — 
UNSEDU CED. a. Not drawn 1 ill. 

bake 


eſpeare. 
UNSEE'ING. a. Wanting the power of vi- 


fion. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNSEE'M. v. n. Not to __ 


UNSEE'MLINESS. ſ. Indecency; indeco- 
rum; uncomelineſs. Hooker. 
UNSEEMLY. 2. Indecent ; uncomely ; 
unbecoming. Hooler. 


UNSEE'MLY. ad.” Indecently z unbecom- 


ingly. 1 Cor, 
UNSEE'N, 4. 
1. Not ſcen ; not diſcovered. l 
Bacon. * 
2. In- 


ws 


UNS 


— ilton, 
3. Unfkilled ; unexperienced, endon, 
ONSELFISH, . Not addifted to private 
intereſt, Fey SpeBator, 
UNSE'NT. . 
1. Not ſent. . 


a. UnszxT for, Not called by letter or 
7. 


meſſenger. 


UNSEPARABLE, „ Not to be Pe: 


UNSEPAR ATED. 4. Not parted. Pope. 
UNSPRVICEABLE. 2. Uſeleſs; bringing 
no advantage. Spenſer. Bentley. Rogers. 


'UNSE'RVICEABLY. a. Without uſe 
| without advantage. 


Woodward. 
UNSE'T, 4. Not ſet ; not placed, Hooker. 
To UNSE'TTLE. V. 4+ 
2. To make vncettain, Arbuthnot, 
2. To move from a place. 
© To overthrow. 


SE TTLED. 3. | 
1. Not 6xed in reſolution; not determined ; 
not ſteady. South. 
2+ Unequable ; not regular; changeable. 
entley, 
3- Not eſtabliſhed. 0 2 
i Not fixed in a place of abode. Hooker, 

SE*TTLEDNESS. /. 


2. Irroſolution z undetermined Rate of 
mind 


2. Uncertainty; fluctuation. Dryden. 
Want of fixity, outh, 
E'VERED. 4. Not parted; not divided. 
Sbaleſpeare. 

To UNSE X. v. a. To make otherways 
than the ſex commonly is. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSHA'DOWED. 2. Not cluuded ; not 
darkened, Glanville, 
UNSHA'KEABLE, 2. Not ſubje& to con- 
cuſhon, | Shakeſpeare, 
UNSHA'KED, a. Not ſhaken. Shakeſpeare. 


 _UNSHAKEN. 4. 


1. Not agitated ; not moved. Shak. Boyle, 
2. Not ſubje& to concuſſion. 


3. Not weakened in reſolution; not moved. 


k. 

To UNSHAKLE. v. a. To looſe trom 

bonds. Aadi ſan. 

UNSHA MED. a. Not aſhamed. Dryden. 
UNSHA'PEN, 2. Miſhapen; deſormed. 


Burnet. 


UNSHARED. a. Not partaken ; not had 


in common. Milton. 


To UNSHE/ATH. v. @. To draw from the 


ſcabbard. 8 r. Denbam. 


| UNSHED. „, Not fpilt. * f. 
UNSHE'LTERED. 2. Wanting protection. 


Decay of Pie. 
To UNSHIP. v. a. To take out ol a ſhip. 
UNSHO'CKED. 4. Not diſguſted not of- 


UNSHOT, part. 4. Not 
To UNSHO'UT. . 4 To annihilate, or 
Shake 


TL Eftrange. 


UN'S 
Having ne 


ſhoes. [ | . Clarendon. 


UNSHOO K. part. a. Not ſhaken, | Pope. 
UNSHORN. 2. Not wid Milton. 
it by ſhot, _ 

Pall. 


retract a ſhout. 
UNSHO,, 
ſhowers, ' 
UNSHRINKING. a, Not recoiling. 


S 
UNSHUNNABLE. a. Inevitable. 


ED. 4. Not watered by 


1 Shakeſpeare, 

7 TIN: a, 10 , May 
r. Not parted by a heve. . 
2. Not Ped. * EA Shakeſj re. 
UNSVGHT, 4. Not ſeeing. Hudibras. 


UNST'GHTED. 2. Tnvifible z not Bey, 
uckling, 
UNSVOHTLINESS, ſ. [from gg. 
Deformity ; diſagreeableneſs to the eye. 
Wiſeman. 
UNSVGHTLY. a. Diſagreeable to the ſight. 
on, 


UNSINCE'RE. a, [infincerus, | 
1. Not hearty ; not faithful. | 
2. Not genuine ; impure.; adulterated. 
Not ſound; not ſolid. Dryden, 
SINCERITY. . Adulteration; . 
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To UNSIUNEW..». a. Toda rom tb. 
Den bam. 
UNSINOGED. 4. Not ſcorched ; nat touched 
by fire, f Stephens. 
UNSINKING. a. Not akin iſen. 
UNSINNEWED. a. Nervelels; weak. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNSI'NNING. 2. Impeccable. ert. 
UNSCANNED. 2. Not meaſured ; not 
computed. Shakeſpeare. 
UNSKILLED. 3. Wanting kill; — 
knowledge. Dryden. Blackmore. 
UNSKI'LFUL, 2. Wanting art; wantipg 
knowledge. Shakeſpeare, 
UNSKI'LFULLY. ad. Without know- 
ledge ; without art, Shakeſpeare. 
UNSKIV'LFULNESS. ſ. Want of art; want 
of knowledge. Sidney. Tay ler. 
UNSLA'IN, 4. Not Killed. Sidney. 
UNSLA“K ED. a. Not quenched. Dryden. 
UNSLEE'PING. 2. Ever wakeful. 


Milton. 
UNSLIPPING, 4. Not liable to ſlip; faſt, 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNSMIRCHED. 4. Unpolluted ; not ftain- 
ed $ bakeſpeare. 


UNSMO'KED. a. Not ſmoked. Swifr. 

UNSO'CIABLE. 3. in ciabilis, Lat.] Not 
kind ; not communicative of good. 

FE 4 Raleigh. 

UNSO'CIABLY, ad. Not kindly. LEA. 

UNSOILED. 


UNS 


UNSO'ILED. a. Not polluted ; not tainted ; 
not ſtained. 


Ray. 
UNSO'LD. 2. Not exchanged for ay a 


Po 
UNSO'/LDIERLIKE. . Unbecoming a K 
dier Br 60me. 
Locke. 


UNSO/LID, a. Fluid; not coherent. 
UNSO/LVED. a. Not. explicated, Matti. 
UNSOO'T. for , deer. Spenſer. 
UNSOPHPFSTICA TED. 4. Not adulterated. 


More. 

UNSO'R TED, 2. Not diftributed by proper 

ſeparation. Watts. 
UNSO/UGHT. . 

1. Had without ſeeking. Milton, Fenton. 

2. Not ſearched, Shakeſpeare, 
UNSO'UND. @. 

1. Sickly; wanting health. 


Denbam, Arbut bnot. 
2. Not ſree from cracks. 
3. Rotten 3 corrupted. 
4. Not orthodox. Hooker. 
8 Not honeſt; not upright, Shoheſpeare, 
Not true; not certain, 2 
7. Not faſt; not calm. 
8. Not cloſe; not compact. . 
9. Not fincere; not faithful. Cay. 
10. Not ſolid 3 not material. Spore 
11. Erroneous ; wrong. Fairfax, 
12. Not faſt under foot. 
UNSO*'UNDED. a. Not tried by my plum- 
met. peare, 
UNSO'UNDNESS. /. 4 
I. Erroneous of belief; want of ortho- 
doxy. Hooker. 
2, Corruptneſs of any kind, Hooker. 
3. Want of ſtrength; want of ſolidity, 


Addiſon. 

UNSO'URED, a. 
I. Not made ſour. Bacon, 
2. Not made moroſe. Dryden. 


or” 2: a. Not propagated by ſcattering 
Bacon. 
UNSPA/RED. a. Not ſpared, Milton. 
UNSPA/RING. 2. Not ſparing z not par- 
fimonious. Milton. 
To UNSPE “AK. v. a. To retract; to re- 
cant. Shakeſpeare, 
UNSPE'AK ABLE. 4. Not to be expreſſed. 
Hooker. 
UNSPEAKABLY. ad. . in- 
effably. Gator. 
UNSPECIFIED. 4. Not particu men- 
tioned. — 
UNSPECULATIVE. a. Not theoretical. 
Government of the Tongue, 
* a. Not diſpatched; not perform- 
Garth, 
UNSPENT. 42. Not waſted; not diminiſh- 
ed; not weakened. Bacon. 
To UNSPHERE, v. 4. To remove from its 
or b. Shakeſpeare, 


UNS 


UNSPVED, 2. Not diſcovered; not ſeen. 


Tic bell. 
UNSpILT. a. 
1. No: ſhed, Denbam. 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not marred. Tuſſer. 
To UNSPUYRIT. v. a. To diſpirit; to de- 
reſs ; to deject. Temple. Norris. 
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1. Not pl z not piflaged. 
Spenſer, Dryden. 
2. Not marred, 


UNSPO'T TED. a. 
1. Not marked with any ſtaln. 
2. Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 


Shake} ba. Rogers. 
UNSQUA'RED. &. Not 8 banker. 


UNSTA “BLE. 3. [inflabilis, Latin.} 
1. Not fixed; not faſt. 


Temple. 
2. Inconſtant; irreſolute. James. 
UNSTA'ID. 4. Not cool; not prudent; not 
ſettled into diſcretion; not 4 j muta- 
ble. Spenſer, Sandys. 
UNSTA/IDNESS. /. den 3 — 
mind. 
UNSTA'INED. 3. Not ſtained; not died 3 
not diſcoloured, Hooker. Roſcommon. 
To UNSTA'TE. v. 4. To put 4 of ſtate. 


UNSTA'TUTABLE, a. Contrary to Sei 
tute. 
UNSTA'UNCHED, 2. Not ſtopped; not 
ſtayed. Shakeſpeare, 
UNSTEADILY. ad. 
1, Without any certainty. 
2. Inconftantly ; not conſiſtently, 
Loc le. 
UNSTEADINESS. ſ. Want of conftancy ; 
irreſolution; mutability. Addiſon. Sift, 
UNSTE'ADY. #4. 
1. Inconſlant; 3 irreſolute, 
Denham. L'E „ Rowe: 
2. Mutable; variable; changeable. Lecke, 
Not fixed ; not ſettled. 
UNSTEADFA AST. a. Not fixed; not faſt, 


* 
UNSTEE/PED. a. Not ſoakes. acon. 
To UNSTING. V. 4, To diſarm of d ſting. 


South. 
UNSTINTED. 4. Not limited. 


* Skelton, 
UNSTVRRED. 4. Not . not agi- 
To UN ST“ TH. v. a. To Ypicking 
the ſtitches. * Collier. 
UNSTOO'/PING. 2. Not bending; not 
yielding. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNSTOP. v. 4. To free from ſtop or 
obſtruction. Boyle, 
UNSTO'PPED. a, Mzeting no 1 — 
UNSTRA'INED, 4. Eaſy ; got forced. 
Hahewwill. 


UNS 


UNSTRAITENED. . Not contracted. 
Glarville, 
UNSTRE'NGTHENED, 2. Not ſupport- 

To UNSTRING, . 3. 

1. To relax any thing ſtrung; to deprive 
of firings. Prior. Smith. 
2. To looſe; to untie. Dryden, 
UNSTRU'CK., a, Not moved; not affect- 
ed. Phillips. 
UNSTU'DIED. . Not premeditated ; not 
laboured. Dryden. 
UNSTU/FFED, «a. Unfilled ; unfurniſhed. 
Shakeſpeare. 


UNSUBSTA'NTIAL. #8. 
1. Not ſolid ; not palpable. 
2. Not real. Addiſon. 


UNSUCCEE'DED. 2. Not ſucceeded. 


Milton. 
UNSUCCESSFUL. «. Not having the 
_ wiſhed event. Cleaveland. 
UNSUCCE'SSFULLY. ad. Unfortunately; 
without ſucceſs, ' South, 
UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS. ſ. Want of ſuc- 
ceſs ; event contrary to with, Hammond. 
UNSUCCE'SSIVE. 2. Not proceeding by 
flux of parts, Brown. 
UNSU'CKED. 4. Not having the dreaſts 
drawn. Milton. 
UNSU'FFERABLE. 2. Not ſupportable z 
. intolerable. Milton. 
UNSUFFI'CIENCE, 4. [ inſufiſance, Fr.] 
Inability to anſwer the end propoſed. 
N Hooker . 
UNSUFFUCIENT. a. [ inſuffſant, French. ] 
Unable; inadequate. Locke, 
UNSU/'GARED. 4. Not ſweetened with ſu- 
par. Bacon. 
UNSU'ITABLE. 2. Not congruous; not 
equal; not proportionate. Shakeſp. Tillotſon, 
UNSU'IT ABLENESS. ſ. Incongruĩty; un- 
fitneſs, South, 
UNSUITING. 4. Not fitting; not becom- 
ing. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
UNSU*LLIED. 2. Not fouled ; not dif- 
| graced ; pure. Shakeſpeare. Spratt. 
UNSU'NG. 2. Not celebrated in verſe; not 
recited in verſe, Milton, 
UNSU"NNED. a. Not expoſed to the ſun, 


a Milton, 
UNSUPE'RFLUOUS, 2. Not more than 
enough, Milton, 


UNSUPPLANTED. 3. 
1. Not forced, or thrown from under that 


which ſupports it, Phillips. 
. 2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 
UNSUPPO'RTABLE. 4. [inſupportable, 
French. ] Intolerablez ſuch as cannot be 
endured. Boyle. 
UNSU*PPORTED. 34. 
1. Not ſuſtained; not held up, Milton. 
2. Not aſſiſted. Breton. 
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UN T- 


UNSU'RE. a. Not fixed ; not certain, 
Fairfax. 

UNSURMO'UNTABLE. a. [inſurmontable, 
French.] Inſuperable; not to be over- 
come. Locke. 
UNSUSCE/PTIBLE. 2. Incapable; not li- 
able to admit. Swift. 
UNSUSPE'CT. a, Not conſidered as 
UNSUSPE'CTED. & likely to do or mean 
ill. Milton, Swift. 
UNSUSPE'CTING. 4. Not imagining that 
any ill is deſigned. Pope. 
UNSUSPVFCIOUS. 2. Having no ſuſpicion. 
Milton. Smith. 

UNSUSTA'INED, 2. Not ſupported ; not 
held up. ilton. 
UNSWA'YABLE. a. Not to be governed 


or influenced hy another. — — 


UNSWA'YED. 4. Not wielded. 
To UN SWE! AR. v. 2. Not to ſwear; to 

recant any thing ſworn. Spenſer. 
To UNSWEAT, v.s. To caſe after fa- 


tigue. Milton. 
UNSWORN, 2. Not bound by an oath. 


Shakeſpeare, 

UNTA'INTED. &. 
1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. Roſcommon. 
2. Not charged with any crime. Shakeſp. 
Not corrupted by mixture. Smith, 
TA'KEN, a, 
1. Not taken. . 
2. UNTAKEN up. Not filled, Boyle. 
UNTA'LKED of. a. Not mentioned in the 


world. Dryden. 
UNTA'MEABLE. 2. Not to be tamed; 
not to be ſubdued. Wilkins. Grew. 
UNTA MED. a. Not ſubdued; not ſup» 
preſſed. | Spen . 
To UNTA/NNGLE. v. 3. To looſe from in- 


tricacy or convolution, Pri. 
UNTA'STED. 3. Not taſted; not tried by 

the palate, If + ps aller, 
UNTASTING. 3. 

I. Not perceiving any taſte, Smith, 

2. Not trying by the palate, | | 
UNTA'UGHT, a, 

1. Uninſtructed; uneducated ; ignorant ; 

unlettered. den, Young. 

2. Debarred from inſtruct ion. Locke, 


3- Unſkilled; new; not having uſe or 

practice. Shakeſpeare. 
To UNTEACH, v. 4. To make to quit, or 

forget what has been inculcated. Brown, 
UNTE”'MPERED. 2. Not tempered. Exel. 
UNTE'MPTED. a. 

1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. Tayler, 

2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 


UNTE'NABLE. a. 

1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion. 

2. Not capable of deience. Clarendon. 
UNTE'NANTED, . Having no tenant. 


Temple, 
UN- 


UNT 


UNTE/NDED. a. Not having any attend- 


ance. Thomſon. 

UNTE'NDER. 2. Wanting ſoftnefs ; want- 

in g affetion. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTE'/NDERED, a. Not offered. 

, Shakeſpeare. 

To UNTENT, v.s. To * out of a 

tent. hakeſpcare. 


UNTE'NTED. @. [from test.] Having no 


medicaments applied. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTE'RRIFIED. a. Not affrighted ; not 
ſtruck with fear. , Milton. 
UNTHA'NKED. 4. 
1. Not repaired with acknowledgment of 
a kindneſs, Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs. Dryaen. 
UNTHA'NKFUL. 2. Ungrateful ; return- 
ing no acknowledgment. Locke. Tayler. 
UNTHA'NKFULLY. 2d. Without ans. 
Boyle. 
UNTHA'NFULNESS. /. Neglect or omiſ- 
ſion of acknowledgment for good received. 


Hayward, Seuth. 

UNTHA'WED. a. Not diſſolved after froſt. 
Pope. 

To UNTHUNK. v. a. To rectal, or diſmiſs 
a thought. _ Shakeſpeare. 
UNTHINKING. a. Thoughtleſs; not 
iven to reflection. Locke. 
UNTHO/RNY. 2. Not obſtructed by 
prickles, Brown. 
UNTHOVUGHT ef. a. Not regarded ; not 
heeded. ö Shakeſpeare. 
To UNTHREAD. v. a. To looſe. Milton. 


Not menaced. 
King Cherles. 
UNTHR FFT. /. An extravagent; 2 = 
digal. Shakeſpeare, Herbert, 
UNTHRTYEFT. a. Profuſe ; waſteful ; pro- 
digal ; extravagant. Shakeſpeare. 


UN THRIFTILY. ad, Without frugality. 
Celler. 


UNTHREATENED a. 


UNTHRUIFTY. . 
1. Prodigal ; profuſe ; laviſh ; waſteful. 


Sidney. 

2. Not caſily made to thrive or fatten, 
f Mortimer. 
UNTHRYVING. & Not 755 z not 
proſpering. overnment of the Tongue. 
To UNTHRONE, v. a. To pull down 
from a throne. Milton. 

To UN TIE. v. 4. 


1. To unbind ; to free from bonds. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. To looſen from convolution or knot. 
| Waller. 


3+ To ſet free from any obſtruction. 


Tay/r. 
4. To reſolve ; to clcar. Denbam. 
UNTVED. a. 
1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 


Prior. 


Vor, II. 3 
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2. Not faſtened by any binding, or knot, 


vin. <2 Shakeſpeare. 
1. To the time that. Denham 
2. To the place that. Dryden. 
UNTIL. prep. To. Uſed of time. Spenſer. 


UNTTLLED. a. Not cultivated. Blackmua ec. 
UN | IMBERED. a. Nvt furniſhed with 
timber; weak, Shakeſpeare. 
UNIVMELY. a Happening before the 
natural time, Dryden. Pope, 


UNTUMELY. ad. Before the natural time. 


Spenſer. W, 
UNTINGED. a. Pye Ik 


1. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured, Beyle, 
2. Not infected. Swift. 
UNTTRABLE. 2. Indefatigable; unwea- 
ried. Cbgheſpeare. 
UN TIRED. a. Not made weary, Dryden. 
UNTVTLED, @. [ſun and tit.e. ] Having no 
title, Shak:ſpeare. 
UNTO. prep. [It was the old word for te; 


now obſolete, } To. 
Hooker. Breton. Temple. 

UNTO'LD. a. 

t. Not related. Waller. 

2. Not revealed, Dryden. 
UNTO'UCHED 5. 

1. Not, touched; not reached. Stephens. * 

2. Not moved; not aſſected. org 

3. Not meddled with, Dryden. 


UNTO' WARD. &. 
1. Froward; perverſe; vexatious; not 
eaſily guided, or taught. 
Shakeſpeare. Hadil rats. South, Nocdward. 


2. Aukward; ungraceful, Creech, 
UNTO'WARDLY. 2. Aukward ; per- 
verſe; froward, Locke. 


UNTO'WARDLY. ad. Aukwardly ; un- 


gainly; perverſcly. Tillotſon. 
UNTRA'CEABLE. a. Not to be —— 
Souf be 


UNTRA'CED. 2. Not marked by any foot- 
ſteps. Denham. 

UN1RA'CTABLE. a. ſintractabilit. Lat. 
I. Not yielding tv common meaſutes 
management. Hayward. 
2. Rovgh ; difficult, Rh iſtone 

UNTRAC'TABLENESS. „ Unwillings 
neſs, or unfitneſs to be regulited or ma- 
naged. Lecke., 

UN TRADING. 3. Not engaged in com- 
merce. Locke, 

UNTRA'INED. 4. 

1. Not educated ; not inſtrufted ; not diſ- 

ciplined. Hay bad. 
2. Irregular ; ungovernable, Herbert. 

UN TRANSFERRABLE. 4. Incapable of 


being given from one to another. MHyrwel. 
UNTRANSPA'RENT. a. Not diapha- 
nous; Opaque. le. 

UVNTRAWELLED. 2. 
6 8 1. Never 
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7, Never trodden by paſſengers. Brozun, 

2. Having never ſecn foreign countries. 
Addiſon. 
To 8 5. 1 To —— z to 
o back in the ſame ſteps. akeſpeare. 
UNTREASURED. @«. Not laid up; not 
repoſited. Shakeſpeare. 
UNTREATABLE, a, Not treatable; not 
practicable. Decay of Piety. 


1. Not yet attempted. Milten. 
2. Not yet experienced. . Arterbury. Collier. 
3. Not having paſſed trial, Milton. 
UNTRIUMPHABLE. 2. Which allows 
no triumph. Hudilras. 


UNTRTED. a. 


 UNTRO'D. } a. Not paſſed ; not 


UNTRO/DDEN. 1 marked by the foot. 
N. aller. 


UNTRO'LLED. 4. Not bowled ; not roll- 
ed along. Dryden, 
UNTROU'BLED. a. 

1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not agitated 5 not confuſed, Milton. 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe, 

Sperſer, 

a. Tranſparent ; clear. Bacon, 
UNTRUE. 2. 

1. Falſe ; contrary to reality, Hooker. 

2. Falſe; not faithful. Suckling, 

UNTRU'LY. ad. Falſely; not according 

to truth. Raleigh, 

UNTRUSTINESS. /. Unfaithfulneſs. 


Hayward, 
UNTRU TH. . 
1. Falſchood; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falſchood ; not veracity. Sardys. 
3. Treachery ; want of fidelity. 
. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Falſe aſſertion. Atterbury. 
UNTUNABLE. a. Unharmonious; not 
muſical. | Bacon. 
To UNTUNE. v. 4. 
1. To make incapable of harmony. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſorder, Shakeſpeare. 
UNTUR'NE D. a. Not turned. Woodward. 
UNTUTORED 3. Uninſtructed; untaught, 


Shakeſpeare; 
To UNT WINE. v. a. 
1. To open what is held together by con- 


volution. Waller. 
2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf, | 
Bacon. 


3. To ſepatate that which claſps round 
any thing. Aſcham. 
To UNTWIST. v. a. To ſeparate any 
things invorved in each other, or wrapped 
up on themſelves. ' Taylor. 
To UNT. v. a. [See UN TI.] To 
looſe ä Shakeſpeare. 
To UNV&'IL. . 4. To uncover; to ſtri 
7 of 2 veil. . 


Denham, 


UNW 
UNVA'LUABLE, a. Ineſtimable ; being 
Art 


ahove price. | 
gun a, | 
1. Not prized ; neglected. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Incitimable ; Sow price. Sl akeſpeare. 
UNVA/NQUISHED. 2. Not conquered ; 
not overcome. Shakeſpeare. 
UNVA'RIABLE. a. [iv -riable, French. ] 
Not changeable; not mutable, Morris. 
UNV&'RIED. 2. Not changed; not diver- 
ſificd. Locte. 
UNVARNISHEK D. 2. 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 
2, Not adorned ; not decorated. 
Shak . 
UNVA'RYING. 4. Not liable to L.. 
* ocke. 
To UNVE IL. v. a. To diſcloſe ; to ſhow. 
Shakeſpeare, 
CEE ILEDLY. ad. Phinly ; without 5 4 
guiſe. Boyle. 
UNVE'NTILATED. 2. Not fanned by the 
wind, Blackmore. 
UNVERITABLE, a. Not true, Brown. 
UNVE'RSED. a. Unacquainted ; unſkil- 
ed. Blackmore. 
UNVE/XED. 2. Untroubled; undiſturbed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNVFOLATED. 2. Not injured; not 
broken. Clarendon, 
UNVPR TUOUS. 2. Wanting virtue. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UNVTSITED. a. Not reſorted to. 
Milton. 
UNU'NIFORM. 2. Wanting uniformity. 
Decay of Piety. 
UNVO'YAGEABLE. a. Not to be paſſed 
over or voyaged. Milton. 
UNURGED. 4. Not incited ; not preſled. 


Shake L 
UNUSED. 4. _ 


1, Not put to uſe ; unemployed. Sidney. 
2, Notaccuſtomed. Sidney. 
UNU'SEFUL. 2. Uſeleſs; ſerving to no pur- 
you e. Glanville, More. 
UNU'SUAL. a. Not common; not frequent; 
rare. Hooker, Roſcommon, Felton. 
UNU'SUALNESS- f. Uncommonneſs; in- 
— Broome. 
UNU'TTERABLE. 2. Incffable; inexpreſ- 
* Gble, | Milton, Smith. 
UNVU'LNERABLE. a, Exempt from 
wound ; not vulnerable. Shakeſpeare. 
UN WA'KENED. 2. Not rouſed from ſleep. 
Milton. 

UNWA'LLED. a. Having no walls. 
K nolles. 
UNWARES. ad. Unexpettedly ; before 
any caution. | Fairfax, 
UNWA'RILY. ad. Without caution ; care- 


p UNWA'RINESS. = unwary.) Want 
e 


of caution; carcleſſueſs. Spettator. 


N- 


. UN 
UNWA'RLIKE. a. Not fit for war; not 
uſed to war. Dryden. 
UNWA'RNED. 2. Not cautioned ; not 
made wary- Lec tte. 
UNWARRAN TABLE a. Not defenſible; 
not to be juſtified ; not allowed. Serb. 
UNWA/2RANTABLY. 4d. Not juſtifia- 
bly ; not defenſible. Wake. 
UN WA/RRANTED, 3. Not aſcertained ; 


uncertain, Bacon, 
UN WARY. 4. 

1. Wanting caution ; imprudent; haſty; 

precipitate. Milton. 

2. Unexpected. Spen ſer. 
UNW &4/SHED. 7 a. Not waſhed; not cleanſ- 
UN WA'SHEN, ed by waſhing. 


Shakeſpeare, 

UNWA'STED. 4. Not conſumed 3 not 

diminiſhed. Blackmore, 
UN W 4'STING, a. Not growing leſs. 


' UNWA'YED. 4. Not uſed to travel. 
Suckling. 

UN WE/AKENED. 3. Not _— . 
ye. 
UNWFAPONED. a. Not furniſhed with 
offenſive arms. Raleigh, 
UNWE/ARIABLE. a. Not to be tired. 


Hooker, 

UNWEARTED. @. 
1. Not tired ; not fatigued. Walle-. 
2. Indefatigable; continual 3 not to be 


ſpent. Denban:. 
To UNWEARY. v. 3. To refresh after 
wearineſs. Temple. 
UNWE'D, a. Unmarried. Shakeſpeare. 


UN WE/DGEABLE. 2. Not to be cloven. 


Shakeſpeare, 
UN WEE'DED. 4. Not cleared from weeds. 


Shakeſpeare. 
UNWEEPED. 2. Not lamented. Now 
7 Milton, 
UN WEE'TING. a. Ignorant ; unknowing. 
Spenſer. Mil:on. 

UNWF/IGHED. 2. 


1. Not examined by the balance. 1 Kings. 
2. Not conſidered ; negligent. Shakeſpeare. 
UNWEUVGHING. a. lnconliderate; thought- 


leſs, Sbakeſpeare. 
UNWE/LCOME. @. Not pleaſing; not 
teful. | | Shay 
UNWE/PT. a. Not lamented ; not bemoan- 
ed. Daden. 
UNWE'T. 2. Not moiſt. Dryden. 


UNWHUPT. 4. Not puniſhed ; not cor- 
rected. - * Shakeſpear e. 
UNWHO/LESOME. a. | 
1. Inſalubrious 3 miſchievous to health. 
Bacon. South. 


2. Corrupt ; tainted, Shakeſpeare. 
UNWYELDILY. ad. Heavily ; with diffi- 
cult motion. Dryden. 


UNW 


UNWPVELDINESS. /. Heavineſs ; diffi- 
culty to move, or be moved, Glanville, 
UNWVELDY. . Unmanageable; not eaſi- 
ly moving or moved; bulky ; weighty ; 
ponderous Clarendam. 
UNWVLLING. a. Loath ; not 7 
not inclined ; not complying by inclina- 
tion. Hooker, Dryden. 
UN WIULLINGLY. ad. Not with good- 
will; not without loathneſs. Denham. 
UN WFLLINGNESS. /. Loathneſs ; diſin- 
clination. Raleigh. 
To UN WIND. v. 9. pret and part. paſſive 
unwound, 
1. To ſeparate any thing convolved ; to 
untwiſt, to untwine. Sidney. 
2. To diſentangle; to looſe from entangſe- 
ment. Hader. 


To UNWIND, . =, To admit evolution. 


Mortimer. 


Pepe. UN WI PE D. 4. Not cleared. Shakeſprare. 


UN WISE. 4. Weak ; detective in wiſdom. 
Shakeſpeare. Tillotſen. 
UN WVSELY. ad. Weakly; not prudent- 
ly ; not wiſely. Sidney. 
To UNWUVSH. v. a. To wiſh that which 
is, not iq be. Shakeſpeare. 
UN WYUSHED. a, Not ſought; not deſired. 
Sidney. 
UN WIS'T. 2. Unthought of; not known, 
Spenſer. 
To UNWTT. v. a. To deprive of under- 
(tanding; Shakeſpeare. 
UNWITHDRA'WIYG, a. Continually li- 
beral. Milton. 
UNWITHSTOO PD. 3. Not oppoſed. 
4 Phillips, 
UN WY TNESSED. a. Wanting evidence; 
wanting notice. Hooker. 
UNWUITTINGLY. d. Without know- 
ledge ; without conſciouſneſs. 
| Sidney. Bentley. 
1. Uncommon ; unuſnal ; rare; infre- 
quent, * Glanville. 
2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed, M. 
UNWO'RKING. 2. Living without 


bour. Locke, 
UNWO'RSHIPPED. a. Not adored. 
Milton. 
UNWO/RTHILY. ad. Not according to 
deſert. Broome. 
UN WO'RTHINESS. // Want of worth; 
want of merit. Sidxey, Shaſpcare. Wake, 
UNWORTHY. 4. 
1.*Not deſerving. Hooker. 
2. Wanting merit. Whitgifte. 
Mean. Sidney. 
4. Not ſuitable ; not adequate. — 
Unbecoming; vile Dryden. 


UN WO/UND. part. paſſ. and pret. of un- 
wind, Untwiſted. 
| 682 


Mertimer. 
UN- 


VOI VOL 


UNWO/'UNDED. a. VOID. 4. [wnide, French. ] 4 
1. Not wounded. | Milton. 1. Empty ; vacant. Geneft., Shakeſpeare, 
2. Not hurt. Pope... 2. Vain; ineſſectual; null; vacated. 
To UNWREATMH. v. a. To untwine, Boyle. Hooker. Clarendon, 
UNWRITING. 4. Not aſſuming the cha- 3. Unſupplied ; unoccupied, Camden, 
rafter of an author. Arbuthnot. 4. Wanting ; unfurniſhed ; empty. 
UNWRIYTTEN 42. Not conveyed by writ- Wii te, 
ing; oral; traditional. South. Hale. . Unſubſtantial; unreal. 


UNWRO'UGHT, 4. Not laboured; not VOID. /. {from the adjective.] An obey 
manufactured. Fairfax, ſpace ; vacuum; vacancy. Pope. 


UNWRU'NG. 3. Not pinched, Shakeſpeare. To VOID. v. a. {from the adjeQtive ; wui- 
UNYIELDED. 4. Not given up. Dryden. der, French.] 


To UNYO'KE. v. 4. 1. To quit; to leave empty, Shakeſpeare. 


1. To looſe from the yoke. Shakeſpeare. 2. Toemit; to pour out, ini. 

2. To part; to disjoin. Shakeſpeare. 3 To emit as excrement, Bacox. 
UNYOKED. 2. 4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

1. Having never worn a yoke. Dryden, Clarendon. 

2. Licentious ; unrettrained. S/akeſpeare. ” VO/TDABLE. a. [from void.] Such as 


UNZONED. 4. Not bound with a girdle. may be annulted. Aplife. 


Prior. VOTDER. /. from void. A balk 0 
VOCA/BULARY, F[. [vecabularium, Lat. which broken meat is carried from the ta- 


evcabulaire, Fr.] A diQtionary; a lexi- ble Cleaveland. 
con; a word-book. Brown. VO/TDNESS. /. [from vod. 
VO'CAL. 2. H, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] 7. Emptineſs; vacuity, 
1, Having a voice, © Craſhaw, 2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. Want of ſubſtantiality, Hakewill, 
Hooker. VOITURE. |. (French, | Carriage. 
VOCA'LITY. . [from wecal.] Power of Arbuthnor. 
utterance ; quality of being utterable by YO/LANT. a. [ volans, Lat. wolant, Fr.] 
the voice. Holder. 1, Flying; paſſing through the air. 
To VO\CALIZE v. a. [from wocal.) To Wilkins, 
form into voice. Helder. 2. Nimble ; active. Milton. Philips, 
VO'CALLY. ad. {from woca!.] In words; VO'/LATILE. a. [wolatilis, Lone] 
articulately. Hale. 1. Flying; paſſing through the air. Bacon. 
VOCA'TION, J. [wecation, Fr. wecatio, 2. Having the power to paſs off by ſponta- 


Latin neous evaporation. Milton. 
1. Calling by the will of God, MHocker, 3. Lively; fickle ; changeable of mind. 


2. Summons, Dryden . Watts. Swrft, 

4. Trade ; employment. Sidney. VO'LATILE. /. [wolatile, Fr.] A winged 
VO/CATIVE, /. [weeatif, Fr. wecatirus, animal. Brown. 

Lat.] The grammatical caſe uſed in call> YO/LATILENESS. n B 

ing or ſpeaking to. — voLaTlLITY. J 1 
VOCIFERA'TION. /. ¶veciferatis, vcife- 1, The quality of flying away by evapora- 

ro, Lat] Clamour ; outcry. Arbuthnot, t jon; not fixity. 


VOCTFEROUS. a, | wecifero, Lat.] Cla- Bacon. Hale, Newton, Arbuthnot. 

morous ; noiſy. ; Pope, 2, Mutability of mind. 
VOGUE. /. (wogue, Fr.] Faſhion; mode. VOLATILIZA'TION. / {from wolatiliz.] 
South. Raſcemmen. The act of making volatile. Boyl. 


VOICE. /. [woix, French, wax, wocis, Latin.) To VO/LATILIZE. ©. a. [ volatiliſer, Er. 
1. Sound emitted by the mouth. from volatile] To make volatile; to ſub- 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed talize to the higheſt degree. Newton. 
from that uttered by another mouth. Bac. voLE. ſ. [wole, Fr.] A deal at cards, that 


3. Any ſound made by breath. » Addiſon, draus the whole tricks. Swift. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. FOLCANO. ſ. A burning mountain. 
a Knalles. | | Breton. Bentley. 

To VOICE. . a. [from the noun. , VO'LERY. /. [woleric, Fr.] A flight of 

1, To rumour ; to report. Bacon. birds. » Lock. 

2. To vote. _ Shakeſpeare. VOLITA'TION* , [wolite, Lat.] The 
To VOICE. w.n, To clamour; to make act or power of ying. "Brown. 

ountcries, Obſolete. Seuth, VOLVTION, /. [welitio, Lat.] The add of 
YO/ICED. 4. {from the noun.] Furniſhed willing; the power of choice exerted. 

with a voice, Denbam, 


South. Lecl 
VO- 


VOL 


VO'LITIVE. . Having the power to will. 


VOLLEY. / * French. ] | 
1. A flight thor. Raleigh. 
2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at once. 


Shakeſprare. 
To VOLLEY. 2. 3. To throw out. 


Shakeſpeare. 
VO'LLIED. @. [from wolley.) Diſploded ; 
diſch with a volley. Phillips. 
VOLT, J. [wolte, Fr.] A round or a circu- 
lar tread; a gait of two treads made by a 
horſe going ſideways round a center. 
VOLUBPLITY. . { wolubilite, Fr. wolubili- 
tas, r 
1. The or power of rolling. Warts. 
2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeec! , 
Clarendon. 
3- Mutability ; lableneſs to revolution. 
L*Eftrange. 
VO'LUBLE. @. [welubilis, Latin.] 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eaſily; formed ſo as 
to be caſily put in motion. | 
Hammond, Boyle. 
2. Rolling ; having quick motion. 


Milton. 
3. Nimble ; active. Warts, 
4. Fluent of words. Shakeſpeare, 


VOLUME. /. volumen, Latin.] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once. 


Dryden. Fenton. ne. 
. A book. 2 — 


. 
voLUMINOUS. 2. {from wolume.] ing 
1. Conliſting of many complications. 


Milton. 

2. Conſiſting in many volumes, or books. 

| Milton. 
87 Copious ; diffuſive. Clarendom. 
VOLUMINOUSLY, ad [from woluminous. | 
In many volumes or books. Glanville. 


VO'LUNTARILY. ad. ſwolontiers, Fr. 

from voluntary. ] Spontancouſly ; of one's 
own accord ; without — Hooker. 

VO'LUNTARY. a. {wolontaire, Fr. wolun- 
tarius, Latin. | 

1. Acting without compulſion; acting by 
choice. p Heoker. 
2. Willing; acting with willingneſs. 


3. Done without compulſion. 
4. Acting of its own accord. Milton. 
VO'LUNTARY. /. | from the adjective.] 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any 
affair of his own accord. Davi 


avies. 
2. A piece of muſick played at will. 
4 F Cleaveland. 
VOLUNTEER. , [woluntaire, Fr.] A 
ſoldier who enters into the ſervice of his 
own accord. Collier 0 
To VOLUNTEER. v. 2. To go for a fol- 
dier. Dryden. 


VOL 


VOLU'PTUARY. F. [woluptueire, Fr. vo- 
luptuarius, Lat.) A man given up to 
pleaſure and luxury. Atterbury. 

VOLU'PTUOUS. a. [woluptuoſus, Latin. ] 
Given to exceſs of pleaſure ; luxurious. 


ſer. Bentley. 
VOLUPTUOUSLY, ad. ¶ from voluptu- 


ous.] Luxuriouſly z; with indulgence of 
exceſſive pleaſure. South. 


VOLUPTUOUSNESS. ,. [from weluptu- 
ous. ] Luxuriouſneſs ; af PP gr __ 
of pleaſure, Donne. 

VOLUTE. . [wolute, Fr.] A member of 
a column. That part of the capitals of the 
Jonick, Corinthian, and Compolite orders, 
which is ſuppoſed to repreſent the bark of 
trees twiſted and turned into ſpiral lines, 
or, according to others, the head- dre ſſes of 
virgins in their long hair, Theſe ves are 
more eſpecially remarkable in the Ionick 
capital, repreſenting a pillow or cuſhion 

d between the abacus and echinus. 
Harris. 

A. /. [Latin.]} An encyſted humour 
in the lungs. Arbutbnot, 

VO'MICE NUT. , The nucleus of a fruit 
of an Faſt-Indian tree, the wood of witich 
is the lignum colubrinum, or ſnakewood of 
the ſhops, It is certain poiſon; and in 
ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole human 
frame, and brings on convulſions. Hill. 

To VO'MIT. v. „ (vm, Latin. ] To caſt 
up the contents of the ſtomach. More. 

To VOMIT. v. a. { vomir, French.] 

1. To throw up from the thomach, 
nab. Ar butbrwt. 
2. To throw up with violence from any 
hollow. 
VOMIT. /. [from the verb. 
1. The matter thrown up from the ſto- 
mach, " Sandys. 
2. An emetick medicine; a medicine het 
cauſes vomit Arbuthr«t, 

VOMT TION. /, [from , Latin. ] the 
act or power of vomiting. Grew. 

VO'MITIVE. 2. {wonirrf, Fr.] Emetick ; 
cauſing vomits. Brown, 

VO'MITORY, 2. [womiteire, Fr. vomito- 
rius, Lat.] Procuring vomits ; emetick. 

Harvey. 

VORA'CIOUS. a. {worace, Fr. vorax. Lat. | 

Greedy to eat; ravenous ; edacious. 
Government of the Tongue, 

VORA'/CTOUSLY. ad. from woracious.] 
Greedily ; ravenoufly. 

VARA/CIOUSNESS, 

VORA'CITY. | Greedineſs ; raven» 
ouſneſs. Sandys, 

VORTEX. ſ. Tn the plural worrices. [Lat.] 
Any thing whirled round, Netot. Bentley. 

VOR TICAL. 4a. [from vortex.] Having 
a whirling motion, Newton. 


VO. 


fe [woracite, Fr.] 


VOY 
VOTARIST. J [devorur, Lat.] One de- 


voted to any perſon or 2 
ha peare. Milton. 
VO/TARY. /, one 4 500 a vow, 


to any particular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, 
or ſtats of life. Cre Aer: 


VO'TARY, 4. Conſequent do a . 
Bacon. 


vo rAR Ess. f. I female of wctary.] A wo- 
man devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. 


cawveland. Pope. 
VOTE, ſ. [votum, Lat.] Suffrage 5 voice 
given and numbered, \ Roſcommon. 


To VOTE. v. 4. 
1. To chuſe by ſuffrage ; to determine by 
ſuffrage. | Bacon, 
2. To give by vote. Sift, 
VOTER. ſ. [from wote.] One who 
the right of giving his voice or ſuffrage. 
VOTIVE. 2. [witivus Latin.) Given by 
vow. Prior, 
To VOUCH. v. a. [voucher Norman Fr.] 


x. To call to witneſs ; to obteſt. Dryden. 


2. Yo atteſt ; to warrant ; to maintain. 


| Lecke. Atterbury, 
To VOUCH. v. x. To bear witneſs; to 
appcar as a witn Swift. 


VOUCH. /. [from the verb.] Warrant ; 
atteſtation. Shakeſpeare. 


VOU'CHER. ſ. [from vancb.] One who 


ives witneſs to any thing 


Pope. 
To VOUCHSA'FE. v. 4. [ouch and ſafe. ] 


1. To permit any thing to be done with- 
out danger. 
2. To condeſcend ; to grant. Shakeſprare. 
To VOUCHSA'FE. wv.n. To deigu; to 
condeſcend ; to yield, Sidney. Dryden. 
 VOUCHSA/FEMENT, /. {from wouchſafe. ] 
Grant; condeſcgnſion, Boyle. 
VOW. ſ. [v, French; wotum, Latin. 
1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; 
an act of devotion. © Hammond. 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for 
a promiſe of love or matrimony. Dryden. 
To VOW. v. a. [ vouer, Fr, woves, Latin. ] 
To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication z 
to give to a divine power. Hooker. Spelman. 
To VOW. v.n. To make vows or ſolemn 
romiſes. Suckling. 
VO'WEL. / [weyelle, Fr. wecalis,' Lat.] A 
letter which can be uttered by wee 


VOWFELLOW. / [vew and fell] One 


bound by the ſame vow, Shakeſpeare. 
VO'YAGE. 4 [ veyage, French. ] 
1. A tray by fea. Bacon, Prior. 


2. Courſe ; attempt; undertaking, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3- The practice of travelling. 


acon, 
To VOYAGE. v. . [woyager, Fr.] To 


travel by fea, Pepe. 


wift, g 


UPB 
To VO'YAGE. . a. 
VOYAGER. /. [from ese] One who 
travels by ſea. 9 g . . 
UP. ad. [up, Saxon ; op. Dutch and Dan.] 


To travel ; to pals 


1. Aloft; on high; not down, * | Knoles, 
2. Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſcn 


from reſt. WMortoen, 
3- In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſcat. 
| Addiſon. 


4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or con - 
cealment, Ki Dryden. 
. In a ſtate of being built, Shake; care. 
Above the horizon. udges. 
7. To a ſtate of advancement, Arrerbury. 
. 8, Ina ſtate of exaltation. Spenſer, 
9. In a ſtate of climbing. 
10. In a ſtate of inſurrection. Shakeſpeare. 
11. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed. 
12. From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place, L'Eftrange. 
13. From younger to elder years. Pſalms; 
14. Ur and down, Diſperſedly ; here and 
there, Addiſon, 
15. Ur and down. Backward and for» 
ward, | 
16. Ur te. To an equal height with. 


Addiſon. 
17. Ur . Adequately to. 

Atterbury. Rogers. 
raſe that ſignifies. the 
'ng to give a blow, 

Sidr OF» 


18. Ur with, A ph 
act of railing any thi 


UP. interject. | 
1. A word exhort ing to riſe from bed. 
Pope. 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or 
rouſing to action. Spenſer , 


Ur. prep. From a lower to a higher part; 


not down. ey Bacen. 
To UPBEAR. v. 4. preter. upbore ; part. 

paſſ. upborn. [u2 and bear.) 25 | p 

1. To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport in ele- 


vation, Milton. 
2. To raiſe aloft. Pope. 
3- To ſupport from falling. Spenſer, 


To UPBRA'ID. v. 4. [upge bparban, up- 
ze bne dan, Saxon. 
1. To charge contemptuouſiy with any 
thing diſgraceful. Sandys. Blackmore. 


2. To object as r 
ys con, & att, 


3. To urge with reproach, of Piety, 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 
ccived from the reproacher, 


$: To bring reproach upon; to ſhew faults 
y being in a ſtate of compariſon, Sidney. 
5 To treat with contempt, Spenſer. 
UPBRAIDINGLY, ad. By way of e- 
proach, ' Be. Jobnſon, 
To UPBRA'Y. v. 4. Toſhame, LY 


UPO 


UPBROU NT. gout. paſt. of up5ring. Edu- 
cated ; nurtured, 1 
UPHA/ND. a. [up and band.] Lifted by the 
hand. ox0n. 
UP'CAST. Thrown upward. Dryden. 
UP'CAST. ſ. A tern of bowling; a throw; 
acaſt, * Shakeſpeare. 
To UPGATHER. v. a. [up and gatber.] 
To contract. Spenſer. 
UPHE'LD. pret. and part paſſ. of _ 
Maintained ; ſuſtained. iltou, 
UPHILL. 2. [up and bill.) Difficult, like 
the labour of climbing an hill. . 
To UPHO ARD. v a. fu and hoard,] To 
treaſure; to ſtore; to accumulate in pri- 
vate places. Spenſer. 
To UPHO'LD. v. 4. uw. upbeld ; and 
= paſl. upheld, and upbolden, [up and 
Id. | | 
1. To lift on high. Dryden. 
2. To ſupport; to ſuſtain z to keep from 
falling. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To keep from declenſion. 
4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. 
Raleigh. 
5- To continue; to keep from defeat. 
| Hooker. 
6. To keep from being loſt. Shakeſpeare. 
7 To continue without failing. older. 
To continue in being, Hakewill, 
UPHO/LDER. /. [trom upheld.) 
1. A ſupporter. | Swift. 
2. A ſultainer in being. Hale. 
1 An undertaker; one who provides for 
unerals. 0 Cay. 
UPHO'/LSTERER, ſ. One who furniſhes 
houſes ; one who fits up apartments with 
beds and furniture, 


UPLAND. ſ. [% and /and.] Hig 

nd. Burnet. 
UPLAND. a. Higher in ſituation. Carew. 
UPLANDISH a. [from and.] Moun- 
tainous ; inhabiting mountains. Chapman. 
To UPLA'Y.w. 4. [up and lay.] To hoard ; 
r ne. 
To UPLITFT. 2. a, [up and /ift.) To raiſe 
aloft, '- + © Shakeſpeare. Addiſon. 
U*PMOST. a. { an irregular ſuperlative form- 
ed from 21 Higheſt ; topmoſt, Dryden. 
UPON. prep. [ip and en.] | : 
1. Not under; noting being on the top 
or outlide  . , Shakeſpeare. 
2. Thrown over the body, as clothes. 
2 Shakeſpeare, 

3- by way of imprecation or infſict on. 
Shakeſpare, 
4. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. 
Sateſprare. 
8. It is aſed ta expreſs any hardſhip or 
miſchicf. Bur nat. 

6. In conſequence of. 

Bacen. Haycuard. Clarendon. 
7. In immediate conſequence of. T :!/-:/on. 


I PPER. a. [a comparative from ap.] 


acon. 


Swift, Po 2 


UPS 


8. In a ſtate of view. Shateſpcare. Temple. 


9. Suppoling a thing grant Burnet, 
10. Relating to a ſubject. 


11. With reſpect to, Dryden. 
12. In conſideration. of. 5 7 e. 
13. In noting a particular day. Addiſon. 


14. Noting reliance or truſt. Shakeſpeare. 

16 Near to ; noting ſituation. Clarendon. 
16, On pain of. Sidney. 
17. At the time of; on occaſion of. 


| Swift, 
18. By inference from. Locke. 
19. Noting attention, Locke, 
20, Noting particular pace. Dryden. 
21. y ; according to. Shakeſpeare, 


22. By; noting the means of f. 
- 9 


1. Superiour in place; higher, Peacham. 
2. Higher in power. 1 
UPPERMOST. . {fi upper, 
1, Hiyheſt in "earn g 
2. Higheſt in power or authority. 
Predomi ſt — . 
3. inant; mo Dryden 
U'PPISH. a. {from up.] Proud ; 1. 


To UPRA ISE. v. 4. [up and raiſe. ] To 
raiſe up; to exalt. | tom. 
To UPREAR. v. 4. [»p and rear. ] To 
rear on high. Gay. 
UPRTGHT. 2. 
1. Straight up; perpendicularly erect. 
eremiab. Bacen, 
2. Erected; picked up. Spenſer, 


3- Honeſt ; not declining from right, 


UPRIGHTLY. ad. [from uprigbt.] 
1. Perpendicylarly to the horizon, 
5 . without deviation * the 

ght. 4 | 

UPRIGHTNESS. ſ. [from »prighe, 
1. Perpendicular 4 all:r, 
2. Honelt integrity, 

To UPRTSE. v. n. [yy and riſe. ] 
1, To raiſe from decumbiture. Pſalns. 
2, To riſe from below the horizon. 


Conoley. 
3. To riſe with acclivity. Shakeſpeare. 


UPRISE. /. Appearance above the horizon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
CESAR. + [opro-r, Dutch.) Tumult; 
buſtle ; diſturbance z3 confuſion. 
Raleigh. Phi . 
To U'PROAR. v. a. [from the noun. To 
throw into confuſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To UPROOT. v. a. [up and ror. 
tear up by tbe root. 
To UPRO'USE. v. a. [ap and revſe.] To 
waken from ſleep; to excite to ation. 


'PSHOT. /. d g.] — 

U"PSHOT. /. an e 
end; laſt 20 debe c | 

Shak. Mu: LEA. Burner, Arb. Pere. 

. VU/PSLLUt- 


URG 


UPSIDE down. [an adverbial form of ſpeech 2 
Wich total reverſement; in complete diſ- 
order. Raleigh. South, 

U'PSPRING. /. A man ſuddenly cxalted. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To UPSTAND, v. ». [up and fand.] To 


be erected. . 
To UPSTA'Y. v. «. [up 
ſoſtain ; to ſupport. ilton. 
To U'PSTART. v. 3. [up and flart.] To 
ſpring up ſuddenly, Dryden. 
UPSTART. /. [up and aol One ſuddenly 
raiſed to wealth, power, or honour, 


Bacon. Milton. 
To UPSWA/RM. v. a. [up and froarm.] 
To raiſe in a ſwarm. Shakeſpeare. 
To UPTAKE. v. 4. [up and take. } To 
take into the hands. Spenſer . 
To UPTRAIN. v. a. [up and 3 To 
bring up; to educate. Spenſer. 
To U'PTURN. v. a. [up and turn. ] To 
throw up; to furrow. ilton. 
U'PWARD. a. [up and pe and, Saxon ] Di- 
reed to a higher part. Dryden. 
9 . The top. Shakeſpeare. 
ARD. 
UPWARDS, | 4 [vp and pee. 
1. Toward a higher place. Dryden. 
2. 3 heaven _ yo Hooker. 
With reſpect to the higher part. 
3 . gner part Ine 
4. More than; with tendency to a higher 
or greater number. Hooker. 
Toward the ſource, Pope. 
To UPWIND. v. a, pret. and paſſ. p- 
wound, [up and wind.] To convo = 
er. 
URBA'NITY.  /. [wrbanite, Fr. . 
Lat.] Civility; elegance; politeneſs ; mer- 
riment ; facctiouſneſs. Dryden. 
URCHIN. /. 
1. A hedgc-hog. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A name of ſlight anger to a chil 


Pr ior, 
URE. 1 Practice; uſe. Heoker. 
URETER /. [uretere, Fr.] Ureters are two 
long and ſmall canals from the baſon of 
the kidneys, ond on each ſide. Their uſe is 
to carry the urine from the kidneys to the 
bladder. Wiſeman. 
URETHRA. /. [uretere, Fr.] The paſſage of 
the urine. iſeman. 
To URGE. v. 4. [urges, Latin. ] 
1. To incite; to pulh, 


| Shakeſpeare. Tillotſon. 
2. To provoke; to exaſperate. 8 


3. To follow. eloſe, fo as to impell. Pope. 
4. To labour vehemently. 
5 To preſs; to enforce. Dryden, 

To preſs.as an argument. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To importune ; to ſolicit, Spenſer. 


and 70 J To 


USE 


8. To preſs in oppoſition by way of oh- 

jection. Tillotſon, 

To URGE, v. 2. To preſs forward. Donne. 

URGENCY. /. [from urgent.] Preſſure of 
GENT. a. [ urgent, Fr. gent. Latin, 

1. Cogent; preſſing; violen , 

Hooker. Raleigh. 

2. Importunate ; vehement in ſolicitation. 

URGENTLY. ad. [fro . 

. . mx . nt- 

ly; violently ; nnd bong Tb oe 


ly. 
URGER, ſ. [from urge. ] One who preſſes. 
URGEWON ER. / A ſort of grain. 
Mortimer. 
URINAL. ſ. urinal, Fr.) A bottle, in 
which water is kept for inſpection. 
Shakeſpeare. 
URINARY. 3. [from urine.] Relating to 
the urine. Yon. 
U'RINATIVE. a. Working by urine ; pro- 
voking urine. | Bacon, 
URINA'TOR. ,. [urinateur, Fr. urinator, 
Latin. ] A diver, Wilkins, Ray. 
URINE. ſ. [arine, Fr. urina, Lat.] Animal 
water. Brown. 
To U'RINE, v. n. [uriner, Fr.] To make 
Water. Brown. 
U'RINOUS. a. [from wrine.] Partaking of 
urine. Arbutbnot. 


1. Any veſſel, of which the mouth is nar- 
rower than the body. Dryden. 
2. A . Creech. 
3. The veſſel in which the remains of burnt 
bodies were put. Wilkins. 
UR O'SCOPY, /. CLS and S.] Inſpec- 
tion of urine. rown. 
U'RRY. /. A mineral. A blue or black clay, 
jr lies near the coal, which is an uur ipe 
coal, 
US. The oblique caſe of eve. 
U'SAGE. /. [ uſage, French.] 
1. Treatment. . 
2. Cuſtom ; practice long continued. 
| Hooker. 
3. Manners, bchavieur. _ 2 
U'SAGER. /. [uſager, Fr. from ſager. 
who has the uſe of any thing in truſt for 
another, Daniel, 
U'SANCE. /. [aſance, French.] 
1. Uſe ; proper employment. Spenſer, 
2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. 


Shakeſpeare. 

USE, AlL. Latin. ] 
1. The act of employing any thing to any 
purpoſe. ; cke, 
2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
any purpoſe. le. 
Need of; occaſion on which a thing can 
be employed, A. Phillips. 
4. Advan- 


URN. [urne, Fr; urna, Lat.] 


v S U 


4. Advantage received; power of receiving 


Dryden. 
ke. 


"advantage. 

8 Convenience ; help. 

6. Uſaye ; cuſtomary act. Locke. 
7. Practice ; habit, N aller, 
8. Cuſtom ; common occurrence, 

Shakeſpeore, 

9. Intereſt z money paid for the uſe of 
money. Taylor. South, 

To USE. v. a. [uſer, French; 2 Latin.] 
1. To employ to any purpoſe. #1 Chron. 
2. To accuſtom ; to habituate. Reſcomm. 


3. To treat. Kunolles. Addiſon. 
4. To practiſe. 1 cer. 
5 To behave, Shakeſpeare, 
To USE. v. n. 
1. To be accuſtomed ; to praftiſe cuſtom- 
arily. Spenjer, 
2. To be cuſtomariiy in any manner ; to 
be wont. Bacon. May. 
» To frequent. Milton, 
U'SEFUL. a. {»ſe and full] Convenient ; 
profitable to any end; conducive or help- 


ful to any purpoſe, More. Locke. Swift. 
U'SEFULLY. ad. [from «ſeful.] In ſuch a 
manner as to help forward ſome end. 

| Bentley, 

USEFULNESS. /. Conduciveneſs or help- 

fulneſs to ſome end. Addiſon. 

U'SE LESSLY. ad. | from «/el:ſs.] Without 
the quality of anſwering any * 

che, 


U'® ELESSNESS. /. | from ae. Unhitneſs 
to any end. "Eſirange, 
U'SELESS. a. [from «/e.] Anſwering no pur- 
ſe; having no end. Walter. Boyle. 
USER. /. [from u/-. One who uſes. 
Sidney. Wien, 
USHER. /. [ Zuiffier, French. ] | 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to introduce 
ſtrangers, or walk before a perſon of tigh 
rank. Shakeſpeare. Swijt. 
2. An under-teacher. Dryaen. 
To U'SHER. v. a. {from the noun. I To 
introduce as a forerunner or harbinger ; to 
forcrun. | Milion Pope. 
VEBA'UGH. 1 [An Iriſh and Erſe word, 
which ſignifies the water of life, ] & com- 
pounded diſtilled ſpirit, being drawn on 
aromaticks. The Highland ſort, by cor- 
ruption, they call ce 
USTION. V Heth, Fr. , Latin. } The 
at of burning z tbe ſtare of Leing burned. 


U 


USTO/RTOUS. a. [uffum, Latin.] Haviag . 


the quality of burning Watts. 
USUAL. 2. uſnel, French. } Common; fre- 
vent ; cuſtomary, Hooker. 
USUALLY. 44. 2 uſual. ] Commonly ; 
tomarily, Seuth. Scoift. 


fr ot ; eu 
U'SUALNESS. /. [from «ſual.} Common- - 


neſs ; — 
USUCA'PTION. ſ. [ſus and capio, Latin.] 
In the civil Jaw, the acqu iſnion of a 
Ver, II. 


UTT 
thing. by poſſeſſion thereof a certain term 


of years. Dic. 
USUFRU'CT. ſ. The tem uſe; en- 
joyment of the profits, without power to 
alien ate. life. 
USUFRKU'CTUARY. . [ one, 
Lat.] Cne that has the uſe and tem 
profit, not the property of a thing. Ay/iffe. 


To U'SURE. v. 3. (aura, Lat ] Topra 
uſury ; to take intereſt tor money. Shakeſp, 

U'SURER. /. [uſura, Latin. ] One who puts 
money out at intereſt Shakeſpeare. 

USU'R!{OUS. a. Given to the practice of 
uſury; exorbitantly greedy of profit. Donne. 

To USURP. vv. 4. (ufurpe, Latin.) To 
poſſeſs by force or intruion ; to ſeize, or 
poſleſs without right. Hooker, F. Fobrſca 

USURPA'TION. / (from »ſurp.] Forcible, 
unjuſt, ſeizure or poſlefſion 


King Charkcs. Dryden. 

USU'RPER. . [from pars. One who 
ſeizes or that to w he has no 
_— . Spenſer. den, 
USUR'PINGLY. ad. [from 70 ith- 
out juſt claim. | Shakeſpenre, 


U'SURY. g. {wſure, French; »ſur , Latin, | 


1. Money paid tor the uſe of money; in- 
tereſt, Sper/er, Walton. 
2. The ice of taking intereſt. Bacen. 


U/TENSIL. / [arenfile, low Latin.] An in- 
ſt-ament for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of 
the kitchen or tools of a trade. South, 

U'TERINE. 4. Nr Latin.] Belongs 
ing to the womb. My. 

UTERUS. F { Latin.] The womb. 

UITLITY. / il tat, Latin. Uſefulneſs ; 
prolit; convenience; advantagevutnefs. Bac. 

U'TMOST. a. lu mœ x, Saxon ; from 
ur rep.] 

1. Extreme; placed at the extremity, 
filton. . 
2. Being in the highcii degree. Shak-ſprare. 

U'TMOS f. / the moſt that can be ; the 
greateit power. SLakeſpeare. South. 

U'TTER. @. [uctun, Saxon. | | 
7. Sicaate on the outſide, or remote from 
the center, Milton. 
2. Placed without any compaſs ; out of 


any place A u. 
3. Fx reme, exceſſive; utmoſt. Min, 
4. Complete ; iurevocable. Clorendun, 


To UTTER. v. . 
1. Toſpeak ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 
Addijun. 
2. Todiſcioſe; to diſcover ; to publith 
L yen, 
3. To fell; to vend. Abet. Ca- c. 
4. To diſperſe; to emit at large Swift, 
U'TTERABLE. a. {from utter] Exprefs 
ible ; ſuch as maybe uttered. 
UTTHQ ANCE. /. | trom er] ; 
1, Pronunciation z manucr of jpcaking. 
Spenſer, 
6 T 2. Ex- 


VUL 


2. Extremity ; terms of extreme hoſtility, 


a Shakeſpeare. 
3. Vocal expreſſion ; emiſſion from the 
mouth. , 2.3 Halder. 


UTTERER. ſ. [from utter. ] 
1. One who pronounces. 
2. A divulger ; a diſcloſer. 
3. A ſeller; a vender. 
UTTERLY. ad. from utter.) Fully; 


completely; perfectly. Hooker. Clarendon, 
LU'TTERMOST, 2. | from utter. ]. 


1. Extreme; beiug in the higheſt _ 
I 


lton. 
2. Moſt remote, Abbot. 


U/TTERMOST. /. The greateſt degree. 

Hooker, 

UVEOUS. 3. [from wa, Latin.) The 

wwveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a muſ- 

culous power, and can dilate and contract 
that round hole in ic, called the pupil. 


Ray, 

VOLCANO. /. ¶ Italian.] A burning 3 
tain; volcano. Arbuthnot. 
VU!'LGAR. 3. [vulgaris, Latin] 
1. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common peo- 
ple; practiſed among the common people, 

2, Mean; low ; being of the common rate, 


Dryden, 


South . Broome. 

3. Publick ; commonly bruited. _ 
VU'LGAR, . [wulgaire, French.] The 
com mon people. King Charles. Swift. 
VULGA'RITY. /. [from vga. 


UXO 
r. Meanneſs ; ſtate of the loweſt people. 


Brown” 
2. Particular inſtance or ſpecimen of mean- 


neſs. Dryden. 
VULGARLY. ad. [from «wu/gar.} Com- 


monly ; in the ordinary manner ; among 
the common people. Hammond. Brown. 
VULNERABLE. 4. [wnlnerabilis, Latin. ] 
Suſceptive of wounds; liable to external 


injuries. Shakeſpeare, 
VU'LNERARY. 4. [wulneraries, Latin. ] 


Uſeful in the cure of wounds, Wiſeman, 
To VULNERATE. v. 2. [wvulnero, Lat.] 
To wound ; to hurt. Glanville. 
VULPINE. a. { wulpinus, Latin.] Belong- 


ing to a fox. 

VULTURE. ſ. Lvnltur, Latin.) A large 

bird of prey remarkable for voracity. 
Shakeſpeare. 

VU'LTURINE. a. [wulturinus, Latin.] Be- 
longing to a vulture. 

UVULA. f. [uwwula, Latin.) In anatom 
a round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſuſpended, 
from the palate near the foramina of the 
noſtrils over the glottis. Wiſeman. 

UXO/RIOUS, a. rin, Latin.] Submiſ- 
ſively fond of a wife; infected with con- 
nubial dorage. Bacon. Milton. 

UXO'RIOUSLY,. a.[from ui. With fond 
ſubmiſſion to a wife. Dryden. 


UXO/RIOUSNESS. / [from i.] Ton- 
nubial dotage; fond ſubmiſſion to a wife 
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W AD 


Is a letter of which the form is 

9 not to be found in the alphabets of 
the learned languages. 

Vis ſometimes properly uſed in diphthongs 


as a vowel, for u, view; firew : The ſound 
of 2v conſonant is uniform. 


To W&A/BBLE. v. 3. {A low, barbarous 
word.] To ſhake; to move from fide to 
fide. Moxon. 
WAD. ſ. [pr 0», hay, Saxon.] 
1. A bundle of ſtraw thruſt cloſe together. 
2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of 
reat uſe and value. Woodzvard. 
WA' DING. [from vad, wad, Iſlandick.] 
A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, with 
which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. 
To WADDLE. v. n. [waghelen, Dutch, ] 
To ſhake, in walking from fide to fide; to 


| To WAFT. v,n, Te float, 


WAF 


deviate in motion from a right line. 
Speftator. Pope, 
To WADE. v. n. [from vadum, Latin. ] 
1. To walk through the waters; to paſs 
water without ſwimming. _ Knelles. More. 
2- To paſs difficultly and laboriouſly. 


Hooker. Addiſon. 
WA'FER. ſ. [wafel, Dutch.] 
i. Athin cake, Pope, 


2. The bread given in the cuchariſt by 
the Remaniſts, Hall, 


3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 
To WAFT,., . 6. 

1. To carry through the air, or on the 
water. Brown. 


2. To beckon; to inform by a ſign of any 
thing moving. | 
Dryden. 


WAF T. 


WAI 


WAFT. /. [from the verb.] 38 
1. A floating body. F Thempſcn. 
2, Motion of a b 


WAF TAGE. /. [from waf?.] Carriage by 
water or air. Shake/ are. 
WA'FTER. ſ. [from waft.} A paſlage 


boat. Ain fever the 
WA'FTURE. ſ. [from waft.] the act of 


waving. Shakeſpeare. 
To WAG. v». a. [pazian, Sax; woggen, 
Dutch. ] To move lightly ; to ſhake ilightly. 


Swift, 
To WAG. VU, N. | 
1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To po; to be moved, ryden. 
VAG. {r<&xan, Saxon, to cheat] Any 
one ludicrouſly miſchievous ; a merry drol!i, 


Addiſon. 


WAGE. /. the plural wages is now only 
uſed. {waggen, German, | 
1. Pay given for ſervice. 
2. Gage; pledge. 

TO wW Gt. . . 0 
1. To attempt; to venture. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To make to carry on. Iden. 
3. [From wage, wages.) To ſet to hire. 

; | Spenſer. 
pa) q to 
Raleigh, Davies. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Am/worth, 


4. To take to hire; to hire fox 
hold in pay 


5. [Io law] When an action of, debt is 
brought againſt one, the defendant may 
vage his law ; that is, ſweir, and certain 


perſons with him, that he owes nothing to 
the plantiff in manner as he bath declared. 
The offer to make the oath is called wager 
of law. | Sie. 
WA'GER. /. [from wage, to venture] 


1. A bett; any thing pledged. upon a | 


chance or performance. Spenſer. Bemly. 
2. In law.] An offer to make oath. 
To WA'GER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
lay to pledge as a bett, 
WA GES. ſ. Sce WAGE. 9 444% 
WA G GERT. /. {from wag.] Miſchievous 
merriment; roguiſh trick; ſarcaſtical gai- 
et y. _ Licke. 
WAG'GISH. 2. [from wag.] Knaviſhly 
merry ; merrily miſchievous ; trolickſome. 


| . L* Efirange. 
WA'GGISHNESS. ſ. [from agg 
Merry miſchief. acon. 


To WA GGLE. v. n, { wagghelen, Germ. 


To waddle; to move from ſide to fide, Sid, 


WA'GON. /..[p&;an, Saxon; wheeghens, 
Dutch ; vagn.. Iſlandick. ]. 
I. A heavy carriage for burthens. Knolles, 
2. A chariot. 
WA'GONNER. 


who drives a » Dryden, Ainſworth, 
WA'GTAIL. {A bird, — 
WAID, v. 4. ſhed. Shakeſprares 


WALL. 


por + 
* 4 „ 


Shakeſpeare, 


ſ. [from — 


WAX 


WAIF. .. Goods found, but claimed by 


no b 77 Ainſxoorth, 
To WAIL. v. 2. ſgualare, Italian.) To 


moan; to lament ;'to bewail, Pope. 
To WAIL. v. 3. To grieve audibly ; to 
exprels ſorrow. Emekicl. 
. Audible ſorrow. Tbomſon, 
WAILING. / {from vail. ] Lamentation, 
moon; audible forrow, . Knolles. 
WA'ILFUL. 3. Sorrowful ; mournfal, 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
WAIN, ſ. A carriage. penſer . 
WAIN ROPE. /. A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. Shakeſpeare, 
WA'INSCOT. /. ſoageſcet, Dutch.) The 
inner wooden covering of a wall. Abuthn. 


To WA'INSCOT, v. 4. [waegenſchotten,] 


Dutch. } 

1. To line walls with boards. Bacon. 

2. To line in general. Grew. 
WIR. / A piece of timber two yards 

long, and a foot broad. Bailey. 
WAIST. . ſgweſe, Welſh. ] 


1. The ſmalleſt part of the body; the part 
below the ribs, 5 Mitten. 


2. The middle deck, or floor of a ſhip. 

„ | Dryden, 
To WAIT. wv. a. [wachten, Dutch.} 

-. 1, To expect; to ſtay for. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſ- 


ſion or reſpect. Dryden. 
3. To attend as a conſequence of ſome- 
thing. Rowe, 
4. To watch as an enemy. Fob. 


To WAIT. . . Þ: 
1. To expect to ſlay in expectation. 755. 
2. To pay ſervile ſubmiſſive attendance, 

; — 2 S# i" Milton. Denbam. 
3. To attend. | Shakeſpeare. 

4. To ſtay ; not to depart from. South. 

To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hinderance. 

To look watchfully, Bacon, 
7. Tolicin +mbuth as an enemy. Milton, 
g. To follow as a conſequence, | 

Decay of Piety. 

WAIT. /. Ambuſh; inſidious and ſecret 
attempts. Numbers. 

WA'ITER. g. [from «wait.] An attendant ; 
one who attends for the accommodation of 
others. | Ben. Johnſon. 

WA'ITING gentlewoman. } /. | trom weir. | 

WA'ITING maid. An upper ſer- 

WAITING wean. vant who at- 
tends on a lady in her chamber. 

Shakeſpeare. Swift, 


To WAKE. v. n. [rac an, Sax; waeceben, 


Dutch, FS » 
1. To watch; not to ſleep. Eccluſ, Milton. 
2. To be rouſed from ſlcep. Milton. 
3. To ceaſe from ſleep. Sidney 


. Denham. 


4. To be put in action; to be exited. 
; Milton. 
Ta 


6 2 


WAI. 


. — — 
2 To excite; to put in motlon or =_ 
rior 


2. Ie again, as if from the 


Milton. 
WAEE. of from the verb.] 
1 I he fcaſt of the dedication of the church, 
formerly kept by watching all night. 


Tu ffer. Dryden. King. ' 


2. Vigils ; ſtate of forbearing ſlecp. 
Milton, 


Wa Kur UL. a. [wake and full.] Not fleep- 
ing ; vigilant, Spenſer. Craſhaw, 

WA'KEFULNESS. /. Coen wager} 

1. Want of ſleep. 
2. Forbearance of 


To WA'KEN. v. a. [from wake ] To 
wake; to ceaſe from z to be rouſed 


from ſleep. Dryden. 
To WA'KEN. v. a. 
1. To rouſe from lcep. Spenſer. 
2. To cxcite to action. Roſcommon 


3. To produce; to bring forth. Milton. 
WVKEROBIN. / Aplant. Miller. 


WALE. /. ſell, Sax. a web.] A ring 
cloth. 


part in 
To WALK. v. a. [walen, German; pe al- 
can, Saxon, to roll. ] 
1. To move by leiſurely ſteps fo that one 
foot is ſet down, before the other is taken 
up. Clarendon. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language 
of invitation, for come or go. 
$- To move for exerciſe or 8 


To be in motion. 
. To att in ſleep. * 
9. To range; to move about. Shake — 


10. To move off. penſer, 
Tr, To act in any particular manner. 
| Deuteronomy. 
12. To . Ocuteranoniy. 
1. To als throu ſpenre, 
2. To out for the fake of air or en- 
erciſe. 


WALK. 1. ſom the verd. 
1. f walking for air or exerciſe, 
2. Gait; z man ing. 
3. Te ſpace, or circuit through 
which one walks. Miltoz. 
4. An avenue ſet with trees. Milton, 
82 Way; road ; range; orga 


6, tire, Latin ] A fiſh, 3 


8 


W AM 
7. Walk is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, 


Nn of a horſe. Farrier's Pia. 
WA&A'LKEK. /. (from .] One that walks. 
Swijt, 


WA'LKINGSTAFF. / A tick which a 
man holds to ſupport himſelt in walking. 
Granwille, 
WALL. /. [Wal, welſh ; vallum, Lat. all, 
1 3 alle, Dutch. ] 
A ſeries ot brick or ſtone carried up- 
* and cemented with mortar; t 
lides of a building. Wotton, 
2. Fortification ; works built for defence. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To take the WALL. To take the upper 
place; not to give place. Prior. 
To WALL. v. 3. | trom the m—_ 
1. To encloſe with, walls. ryden. 
To defend b by walls. Bacon. 
WALLCKEE'PER. , A bird. 
WA'LLET. / ( allian, to travail, Saxon.) 
T. A bag, in which the neceſſaries of a 
traveller arc put ; a knapſack. Addiſon, 
2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 
Stake 
WALLEYED. 3. [wal and eye. } Having 
white eyes. dbakeſpoare. 
WA'LLFLOWER. /. SR STOCKG1iLL1- 
FLOWER. 
WALLFRUIT, / Fruit which to be 
ripened, mult be planted againſt a wall. 
Mortimer. 
To WA'LLOP S. 3. [ye alan, to'boil, Sax. ] 
to boil. 
To WA'LLOUSE. /. yon) Latin. ] An 
ine, :- Ainſworth, 
To WA'LLOW. 2. z. [walygan, Gathick ; 
alician, Saxon. | 
1. To move heavily and clumbily. Milos. 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 
filthiiy. Lada, 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or 9 
outh 
WA'LLOW, al {from Auge A Kind 
of — * Dryden, 


WALLKU 4 
977 A . the ſame with 


re, 


WA'LLWOR 
dwarf elder, or daneworrt. - Expan. 
WA'LNUT. f. f alth hau a, Saxon.] The 
ſpccies are, 1. ihe common walnut. 
2. The large French walnut. 4. The 
thin-ſhell'd walnut. 4. The double wal- 
nut. 5. The late ripe walnut. 6. The 
hard ſhell'd walnut. 7. The Virginian 
black walnut. $. The Virginian black wal- 
nut, with the lon — _ # 4 The 
hickery, -or white 10. 


The ſmall hickery, or — ne Virginian 


walnut. 
the ſca horſe, 'Wordey, 


WA'LUPEPPER. /. Houſcleck. 

WA'LTRON. /. 

To WA/MBLE. v. a. [qvemmdlen, a 
. . 


WAN 
To roll with nauſea and ſiekneſt. It is ufed 
of the ſtomach. N 
WAN. a. {pann, Sax. ] Pale, as with fick- 
neſs ; languid of look. Spenjer. Suckhling. 
WAN, for won. The old pret. of win. 


Spenſer, 
WAND. /. [veand, Danish] i 
1. A ſmall ſlick or twig: à long rod. 


Shaheſpcare Bacon. 
2. Any ſtaff of authority or 2 ** 
Sidney. Milton, 


3 A charmiug rod, ZA. hon. 
To WA'NDEKR: v. a. y an o un, Saxon; 
wwandelen, Dutch.] 
x. To rove; to ramble here and there; to 
go without any certain courſe, þ. 
4 Jhakrſpeare. Heb ett. 
2. To deviate ; to go ray. Pſulms. 
To WAN DER. v.a. To travel over, with- 
out à certain courſe, Muton. 


WANDERER. /. [from wonder,] Rover; 


rambler, Ben, Jol nſon. 
WAN{ERING. /. [from wander, 
1. Uncertain percgrination. Addiſen. 
2. Aberration; miltaken way. 
Decay F Picq. 
3. Incertainty ; want of being faxed. 
Lecke, 
To WANE, v.n. [; antan, to grow leſs. 
Saxon. ] 
1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Haletoll.. 


2. To decline; to fink, 
WANE. ſ. from the verb.] 
1. Decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. 
2. Decline ; diminution; declenfion. 
g South. 
WANNED. a. [from wan.] Turned pale 
and faint coloured, 
WA'NNESS. /. { from wvan,] Paleneſs ; lan- 
guar, 
78 WANT, wv. a. [ ana, Saxon, ] 
1. To be wi hout ſomething fit or neceſ- 


ſary. Eceluſ. 
2. To be defective in ſomething Locke. 
3. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. 


Skekeſp. Rinve, 


4. To be without; not to have. Dryden, 
5. To nced ; to have need of; to lack. 
Helder. 

6. To wiſh for; to long for. Shakeſpeare. 
To WANT. 2. af. 
1. To be wanted; to be improperly abſent. 
Milton. Denham. 
2. To fail ; to be deficient. Milton. 
; To be miſled ; to be not had. Dryden, 
WANT, / n 


1. Necd. Milten. 

2.\Deficiency. X Addiſon. 
3. = ſtate of not having, = 

4. Poverty; penury; indigence, ft, 

5. [and, — mole. 1 
ANION . bs 

1. Laſcivious; libidigous, Min. 


» Shakeſpeare. 


Milton, . 


WAR 


2. Licentious; difſolute. Shakeſp. Race 
3. Frolickſome; gay; yo z airy, 
bake 


A ſpeare, Ralej 
. Looſe; unreſtrained. 22 
8 Quick end irrepular of motion. 
- Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous. Miton, 
7. Not regular; turned fortuitouſly. 


WANTON. 
1 4 laſcivious perſon; ſtrumpet; a 


ngcr. South, 
2. A trifler ; an inſignificant flatterer. 


—_— Ben. * 
To WAN TON, ». . from the nuun 
1. To play laſcivioully Prior. 
2. Torcvel ; to play. Orwway. 
. To move nimbly and irregularly 
WAN ONLY. ad. , trom «wanton Laſci- 
viouſly ; froliciome) Yi ga; ly 3 ſportive- 
ly. DPryaen. 
WA'N FONNESS, . [ir m Wan'on, | 
1. Laſciviouſneſs :; Leer. e Ager. 
2. Sportiveneſs; frolick ; Humo 
Ac genre. 
3. Licentiouſncſs ; negligence of ret ant. 
King Cha: . A &. 34. 
WANT IT. ſ. [want and wit.) A fool; 
an idiot. ' Seahe(peare. 
WAN TY. . [1 know not whenee derived. ] 
A broad girth of leather, by which the 
load is bound upon the horſe. Tuffer, 
WA“ PE. a. Dejected; cruſhed by miſcry. 
8 Ibabiſpeare 
WA'PFNTAKE F. {from pœpun, Saxon, 
and take | Wapentake is all one with what 
we call a hundred: as upon a meeting tor 
that purpoſe they touched cach . 
weapons in token of their fidelity and alle- 
giance, Others think, that a <w2perrute 
was ten hundreds or boruughs. / enſer. 
WAR ſ. ſwore, old Duteh. 
I. exerciſe of violence under ſovereign 
command, Raleigh, 
2. The inſtruments of war in poetical Ln- 
guage. Prior, 
3. Forces; army. Milton. 
4. The profeſſion of arms. 
5. Hoſtility ; ſtate of oppoſition; act of 
oppoſition. Stakeſpe re. 
To WAR. v. . from the noun. | To make 
war; o be in a ſtate of hoſtility. 1 Tim. 
To WAR. v. 4. To make war upon. 
| : Sper ſer. Daniel. 
To WA/RBLE. v. a. (cue, German.] 
1. To quaver any ſound, 


2. To cauſe to quaver. Milton. 
3. To utter muſically. Milton. 
To WA'RBLE. v. . 

1. To be quavered. Cay. 

2, To be uttcred melodiouſly. Sidney. 


3. To ling. Milten. Dryden. Pope. 


WARB'LER, 


W AR 


WA RBLFR. /. [from wwarble.] A finger; 
a ſon gi er. Tictell. 

WARD. A ſyllable much uſed as an affix 
in compoſition, as beavenward, with ten- 
dency to heaven; hitberward, this, way; 
from pe and, Saxon. enger c 

To WARD. v. a. [p- anvian, Sax. waren, 


Dutch; garder, French. ] | el 

1. To guard; to watch. af Fre Spraſer, 
2. To defend; to p- te e t. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fence off; to obſtruct; to turn aſide 


any thing miſchievous. Fairfax / Daniel. 
T WARD. "by RS 

1. To bevigilant ; to kecp guard,  * 

2. To act upon the deſcuſive with a wea- 


N. den. 
WARD. ſ. [from the verb. ] 9 
1. Watch ; act of guarding. 
Spenſer, Dryden. 
2. Garriſon; thoſe who are entruſted to 


keep a place. 'Epefſer. 

2 Gawd made by a weapon in fencin 4 
Shakeſpeare. 

4. Fortreſs; ſtiong hold. 

5. Diſtrict of a town. Dryden. 

6. Cuſtody ; confinement. Hooker. 


9. The part of a lock, which correſpond- 
ing to the proper key, hinders any other. 
Milton. Grew, 
3. One in the hands of a guardian, 
Drummond. Otæuay. 
9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 
Bacon. 
10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 
Spenſer, 
WA'RDEN. /. [warrder, Dutch. ] 
1. A kceper ; a guardian. | 
2. A head officer. Garth, 
3. Warden of the cinque ports, A ma- 
— that has the jurisdiftion of thoſe 
avens in the eaſt part of England com- 
monly called the cingue ports, or five 
havens, ho has thee all that juriſdiction 
which the admiral of England has in places 
not 4 9A To hehe. thts 
4. A e pear. May. King. 
WA/RDER. | [from co.] LF 
1. A kceper ; a guard. Spenſer. Dryden. 
which an officer of arms 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. A truncheon 
forbade fight. 

WARDMOTE. /. [ye and and mo, or 
zemor. Saxon.| A meeting; a court held 
in each ward or diſtrict in London for the 
direction of their affairs. 

WA'RDROBE. /. { garde ebe, French] A 
room where clothes are kept. 

Spenſer. Addiſon, 

WA'RDSHIP. /. [from ward. 

1. Guardianſhip. | Bacon, 
2. Pupillage ; ſtate of being underward. 

| King Charles. 

WARF. The preterite of wear, more fre- 
quently 4 Lule. 


WAR 


WARE. a. [For this we commonly fay 


atbare 
1. Being in expectation of; being provided 
* . Matrberu. 
2. Cautious; wary, © * Spenſer. 
To WARE. v. . To take heed 3 
WARE. /. [pann, Saxon ; waere, Dutch. ] 
Commonly ſomethin to be ſo d. 
. © . 'Bbakeſpeare. Ben. Jabnſon. 
WA'REFUL. a. [ware and full.) Cautious ; 
timorouſly prudent, '”* 
WA'REFULNESS. len wareful.] 
Cautiouſneſs. Obſotete. Sidney. 


WAREHOUSE: ,. [ware'and houſe,] 
ſtorchouſe of m 
WA'RELESS, 4. 
Unwar v. 
WARELY; 


A 

andiſe, ' Locke. Addif. 
[from ware.] Uncautious; 
; | | 


3 Spenſer. 
ad. from woare.| Way; 


cavtiouſly ; timorouſly, Spenſer. 

WARFARE. 11 war and fare] Military 
ſervice 3 — itary life. 

Milton. Dryden, Atterbury. Rogers, 

To WARFARE. 2 from the hens.) 

o lead a military life. Camden. 

WA'RHABLE. a. | war and babile.] Mili- 


yl fit for war. Apenſer. 
WA'RILY. ad. {from tvary.] Cautioully ; 
with timorous prudence ; with wiſe fore- 
thought. Hooker. South. Spratt, 
WA'RINESS. ſ. [from wwory.} Caution; 
prudent forethought ; timorous ſcrupulouſ- 
neſs. | Denne. Spratr. 
WARK. /. Building. Spenſer. 
WA'RLIKE. a. [war and /ike.]J - -- 
1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. Sid. Phil, 


2. . ; relating to war. + Milton, 
WA&A'RLING. /. [from war.] One often 
quarrelled with. 


WARLOS-} ſ. [p<ploz, Saxon.] A 

WAE LUCK. $ witch; a wizzard. 

WARM. a. [warm, Goth, pe amm, Sax. 
warm, Dutch. ] 


1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a 


| ſmall degree. 2 Kings. Milton. 
2, Zealous 3 ardent. Po . 
LO 


Violent; furious; vehement. Dryden. 
4- Buſy in action. D den. 
5. Fanciful; enthuſiaſtick. — 

To WARM. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 

1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 


degree. Iſaiab. Milton. 
2, To hear mentally; to 3 vehement. 


Dryden. 

WA'RMINGPAN. /. [warm and par. A 
covered braſs pan for warming « by 
means of hot coals. 

WA'RMINGS TONE. /. [warm and flonc.] 
The warming. ene is digged in Cornwall, 
which being once well heated at the firc 


retains its warmth a great while. Ray. 
WARMLY. ad. [| from warm. ] . 
1. With gentle het. Milton, 


2. Eagenly ; 


WAX 


* Eagerl | adently, Prior. Pope, 
/RUNESS, 
WARMTH, / [from worm] 


1. Gentle heat. Sbaleſp. Bacon. Addiſon. 
2. Zeal ; paſſion ; fervour of mind. 
Shakeſpeare. Spratt. 
3. Fancifulneſs ; enthuſiaſm. emple. 
To WARN, «. a. [pznn:an, Sax, waernen, 
Dutch.!] 
1. To caution againſt any fault or danger; 
to give previous notice of ill. 
| Milton. South, 
2. To admoniſh of any duty to be perform- 
ed, or practice or place to be avoided or 
forſaken. Atti. Dryden. 
3. To notify previouſly good or bad. 


Dryden. 
WARNING. /. [from warn] 
1. Caution againſt faults or dangers ; pre- 
vious notice of ill. . 4e. 
2. Previous notice: in a ſenſe indifferent. 
©. Dryden. 
WARP. ſ. [pranp, Saxon ; werp, Dutch. 
That order of thread in a thing woven that 
eroſſes the woof. Bacon. 
To WARP. v. n. [pe onpan, Sax. wwerpen, 
Dutch. ] To change from the true ſituation 
of inteſtine motion; to change the poſition 
from one you to another. Shak, Moxon. 
2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
l Shakeſpeare, Norris. 
J- To turn. Milten. 
To WARP. v. a. 
1. To contract; to ſhrivel. 
2. To turn aſide from the true direction. 
N Drydev. Warts, 


» It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to expreſs the 
LN of froſt : as, 4 4 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Though thou the waters varp. 
To WA'RRANT. v. . [ garantir, Fr. 
1. To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt. 


| Hother, Locke. 
2. To give authority. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To juſtify, South, 


4. To exempt ; to privilege ; to ſecure. 
| Sidney. Milton. 
5. To declare upon ſurcty. | 
L' Eftrange. Dryden. 
WARRANT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A writ conterring ſome ripht or autho- 
rity. Shakeſpeare Clarerdon. 
2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the 
power of caption. Dryden. 
3. Ajuſtificatory commiſſion or teſlinon y. 
Hooker, Raltioh. Sonth. 
4. Right ; legality. 


Shakeſpeare. 
WARRANT BLE, a: {from warren, | 


uſtifiable ; defenſible. Brown. South, 
A'RRAN CABLENESS, . [from <var- 
 rantable.] Juſtifiableneſs. Sidney. 
WA'RRANTABLY, ad. {from u- 
able. Juſtifiably. bb ake, 


WAS 


WA'RRANTER. /. [from vvarrant,] 
1. One who gives authority, 
2. One who gives ſecurity. 
WARRANTISE. ſ. [warrantiſo, law Lat.] 
Authority ; fecurity. Shak-ſpeart, 
WARRANTY. /. [warrantia, law Lat! 
1. In the common law.] A promiſe made 
in a deed by one man unto another for 
himſelf and his heirs, to ſecure him and 
his heirs againſt all men, for enjoying 
of any thing agreed of between them, 
Corvel, 
2. Authority; juſtſicatory mandate 
\ Shakeſpeare. Taylar. 
3. Security, Locke, 
To WARRA'Y. v. 2. [from war. ] To 
make war upon. Fairfax. 
WARRE. a. (ann, Saxon.] Worſe 


Spenſer. 
WARREN, { [toarrande, Dutch; 
ne, Fr.] A kind of park for rabbets, 


L'Eftrange. 

WA'RRENFR. /. [from warren. The 
keeper of a warren, - 

WA'RRIQUR. /. [from zwar. ] A ſoldier 
a military man, Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 

WAK. , [peapr, Saxon; werte, Dutch. 


A corneous excreſcence; a ſmall protube- 
rance on the fleſh. Bacon. 
WART WORT. . [wart and wworr,] 
Spurge. 
WARTY. a. [f:om wart] Grown over 
- with warts. 
WAR WORN. 4. [war and worn. ] Worn 
with war, Shakeſpeare. 
WARY, a. [en, Sax.] Cautious ; ſcru- 
pulous ; timotouſly prudent, 
Heorker. Daniel. Addiſon. 
WAS. The preterite of To BE. Genefire 


To WASH. v. a. [a, can, Saxon; wwa/- 
ſchen, Dutch. 
1. To cleanſe by ablation, 


Shakeſpeare, L'Eftrange. 
2. To moiſten. 


3. To affect by ablution, 


Art. Tayler. Watts, 
4. To colour by waſhing. Collier. 
To WASH. v. . 


1. To perform the act of ablution. 


2, Kings. Pope. 
2. To cleanſe clothes. Shakeſpeare, 
WASH. /. [from the — 

1. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water, 

wy . , Mortimer. 

2. a marſh; a fen; a quagmire. 

& | Shake e. 

3. A medical or coſmetick lotion. 

. Hud bras. South. Swift, 

4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour, Collier. 

5. The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 

diſhes. Shakeſ t. 

6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a fa- 
mily ; the linen waſhe. at once. 

or | WA'sH 


— - 
* 


. 
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WAS 

WA'SHBALL. ſ. [waſp and ba#l.) Ball 

made of ſoap. Swift. 
WA'SHER. /. {from <vaſh.] One that 
+ waſhes; Shakeſpeare. 
WA'>HY. «. from vb. 

1. Watry; damp. 

2. Weak ; not ſolid. Motten. 


WASP. ſ. Heer, Saxon; weſpa. Latin; 
gr eſſe, French. ] A briſk ſtinging infect, 
in torm reſembling a bee. 

Shakeſpeare. Drayton. 

WA/SPISH. a. [from waſp | Feeviſh 5 ma- 
lignant ;, irritable. Shokeſp. Stilling fleet, 

WA 3 ad. [from wwoſpiſh.) Pee- 
viſhly. 

WA'SHISHNESS, ſ. from <vaſpiſh.] Pce- 
ST, e 

WA'SSAIL. / {from ; zrh&l, your he alth, 
Saxon 


2. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and 
ale, anciently much uſcd by Engliſh good- 
fellows. 

2. A drunken bout. Shakeſpeare. 

WA'SSAILER. /. from waſſail.) A toper; 
a drunkard. Milton, 

* The ſecond perſon of wa, from 

Oe. - 
To WASTE. v. a, [ape pran, Saxon ; wo- 
„ Dutch ; guaffare, Italian ; woſtare, 


1. To Kminiſh | Dryden. Temple 
2. To deſtroy wantonly uxuriouſſy. 
Hooker. Bacon. 
3. To deſtroy z to deſolate. 


4. To wear out. ilton. 

5. To — z to conſume. Milton. 
To WASTE. v. 3. To dwindle; to be in a 

ſtate of con ſumption. Drydon. 
WASTE. «a. { from whe verb] 

1. Deſtroyed „ ruined. Milton. Locke. Prior. 


2. Deſolate ; uncultivated. Abbot. 
3- Superfluous ; exuberant ; loſt for want 
of occupiers. Milton. 
4. Worthleſs; that of which none but 
vile uſes can be made. 


5- That of which no account is taken, or 
value found, Dryden. 
WASTE. /. {from the verb. : 
1. Wanton or luxorious deſtruction; con- 
ſumption, loſs. Hooker. Milton. Ray. 
2. Uſeleſs expence. Dryden. Warts. 
3- Deſolate or uncultivated ground, 
| WP Locke. Spenſer. 
4. Ground, place, or ſpace un id. 
| * | Milton. Waller. Smith. 
5. Region ruined and deſerted. Dryden 
6. Miſchief ; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare. 
WA'STEFUL. a. [waſte and full.) 
1. Deſtructive; ruinous. Milton. 
2+. Wantonly or diſlolutely conſumptive. 
Shakeſpeare, Bacon, 


WAT 
3. Laviſb; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal. 


\ iſon. 

4. Deſolate; uncultivated ; unoceupied. 

. Sper LY. 

WA'STEFULLY. ad. {from waſteful. ] 
With vain and diſſolute conſumption. 1 

en. 

WA'STEFULNESS. ſ. [from waſteful. ] 

Prodigality. 

WA'STENESS, ſ. [from waſte.] Deſola- 

tion; ſolitude. Spenſer. 

WA'S | ER. of [from a.] One that con- 

ſumes diſſolutely and n a 

ſquanderer; vaio conſumer Fen. Jobnſon. 

WA STREL. /. | from waſte.] Commons. 


Car. 

WATCH. / [rzecce, Saxon.] 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. | 
2. Attendance without fl ep. Addiſen, 


3. Attention; cloſe obſervation, Sbakeſp. 


4. Guard ; vigilant keep. Spenſer, 
. Watchmen ; men ſet to . Spenſer, 
. Place where a is ſet. t 

7. Poſt or office of a watchmatn, Sbaleſp. 

8. A period of the night. Dryden. 


ket- elock mall cloc 
E 


To WATCH. v. n. [pacian, Saxon.] 
1. Not to ſlccp ; to wake. 
Eccluſ. 
2. To guard. Fer. Milton. 
3. To look with expeQtation. Pſalms. 
4. To be attentive z to be viligant. 
A2 Timothy, 
To be cautiouſly obſervant. Taylor. 
To be inſidi attentive. uten. 
To WATCH. „ 4, 
1. To guard; to have in keep. Milten. 


2. To obſerve in ambuſh. Walton. Milten, 
3* To tend. Broome. 
4. To obſerve in order to detect or pre- 
vent. 8 
WA'TCHER. ſ. [from warcb. ] 
1 One who watches. Shakeſ} care. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. 
WA TCHET. 3. Ceed, Saxon. ] Blue; 
pale blue. Dryden. 
WATCHFUL. 2. [wotch and fill. ] Vigi- 
lent ; attentive z cautious; nicely obſerv - 
ant. Shakeſpeare. Revelations. 
WA'TCHFULLY. ad. | trom watcEful.} 
Vigilantly; cautiouſly ; attcntively ; with 
cautious obſervation. Boyle. 
WA'TCHFULNESS. /. [from watchful. ] 
1. Vigilance ;z heed; ſuſpicious attention; 
cautious regard. Hamm, Arbuth. Watts. 
2. Inabiliy to . Arbuthnet, 
WA'TCHHOUSE: ſ. [watch and ＋ A. 
Place where the watch is ſet. ay. 
WA'TCHING. /. [from arch. ] Inability 
to lleep. Miſeman. 
WA TCHMAKER. ſ. [werch aud —_ 
. , ane 
; \ 


WAT 


One whoſe trade is to make watches, or 

ket · cloc ks. 

WA TCHMAN. . [watch and man] 
Guard ; centinel; one ſet to keep ward, 

Bacin. Taylor. 

WA'TCHTOWER. / [watch and rower, } 

Tower on whicha centinel was placed for 

the ſake of proſpect. Donne. Milton. Ray, 

WA'TCHWORD. /. [watch and word.] 

The word givea to the centinels to know 


their friends. Spenſer, Sandys, 
WATER. /. [wazrer, Dutch; j n, 
Saxon. ] 


1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines water, when 


pure, to be a very fluid ſalt, volatile, and - 


void of all ſavour or taſte ; and it ſeems to 
oonſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 
ſpherical particles, of equal diameters, and 
of equal ſpecifick ities, as Dr, Cheyne 
obſerves. Their ſmoothneſs accounts fur 
their ſliding eaſily over one another's ſuz- 
faces ; their ſphericity keeps them alſo 
from touching one another in moe points 
than one; — by both theſe their frictions 
in ſliding over one another, is rendered the 
leaſt poſſible. Their hardneſs accounts for 
the incompreſſibility of water, when it is 
free from the intermixture of air. The 
E of water is ſo very great, that there 

at leaſt forty times as much ſpace as 


matter in it. uincy. Shakeſpeate. 
2. The ſea. V . 1 
3. Urine. Shakeſpeare. 
4. VN Wars. To be ſound; to be 
tight. L'E range · 
8. It is uſed For the luſtre of . .— 

N ö Shakeſpeare . 


6. WaTrx is much uſed in compoſition 
for things made with <varey, being in water, 
or growing in water: as, water-ſpanie], 
water flood, water-courſes, wat r-pots, 
water- ox, water-ſnakes, wwater-gods, to- 
ter- newt. Sidney. Pſalms. Iſaiab. 
125 Walten. May. Dryden. Derbam. 
To WATER. v. a. [from the noun.}] + 
1. To irrigate ; to ſupply with moiſture. 
| Bacon. Waller. Temple. 
2, To ſupply with water for drink. 
Spenſer. Knolles. 
+ To fertilize or accommodate with 
reams. Addiſon, 
4. To diverſify as with waves. Locle. 
To WATER. v. . 
1. To ſhed moiſture. Shakeſpeare. South, 
2, To get or take in water ; to be uſed in 
ſupplying water. Genefis. Knolles. 
3. The mouth Wa TEA. The man longs. 
| Camden. 


WATERCOLOURS. /. Painters make co- 


lours into a ſoft conbſtence with water; 
thoſe they call coatercolours Boyle. 


WA'TERCRESSES. ,. ( fjymbrim, Lat. 
A plant. 8 pecies. Miller. 
Vor. II. 


Maren. 


WAT 
WA'TERER. /. {from vt] One who 


waters. Cardo. 


WA'TERFALL. g. [water and fall.) Cata- 


ract; caſcade. Raleigh, 


WATERFOWL. /. Fowl that live, or get 


their food in water. Hale. 
WATER GRUEL. g. [water and gruel.} 

Food made with oatmeal and water. Locke, 
WA'TERINESS. /. [trom wary Humi- 

dity; moiſture, butbnot. 
WA TERISH. 2. [from water.] 

1. Reſembling water. . 

2. Moiſt; inlipid. Hale. 
WA'TERISHNESS, /. [from ear rifþ,] 

Thinnefs ; reſemblance of water. Floyer, 


WA'TERLEAF. * A plant. Miller. 
WA“ TERLILLV. /. {ny»pbea, Latin. ] A 
plant. Miller. 


WATERMAN. / [water and man.] A 


ferryman ; a boatman. Dryden. Addiſon. 
WA'TERMARK. ſ. [ware and mark] 
The utmoſt limit of the riſe of the flood, 
Dryden, 
WA'TERMELON. /. A plant. 
WA'TERMILL. ſ. Mill turned by water, 


Spenſer, 
WATERMINT., Ty A plant. 
WA'TſERRADISH, . A ſpecies of water- 
crefles, which ſee. . 
WA'TERRAT. /. A rat that makes holes 
in banks. Walton, 
dM entrcat A ſpecies of water- 


CS. 
WA'TERVIOLET. /. |bettonia, Latin.] A 


lant. Miller. 
ATERSAPPHIRE. /. A ſort of ſtone. 
The occidental ſapphire is neither ſo bright 


nor ſo hard as the oriental. voderard. 

WA'TER WITH. F. [water and toith. I A 

plant of Jamaica growing on dry hills 
where no water is to be met with; its 
trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards 
long, and held by either end to the mouth, 
affords plentifully water, or ſip, to the 
droughty traveller. D-nhem, 

WA'TtRWORK. /. [ter and work.) A 
Play of fountains ; any hydraulic perform - 
ance, Wilkins. A&dijou. 
WA'TERY. a. [from water.] 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. Arat bret. 
2. Taſteleſs; inſipid; vapid ; ſpiritleſe. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Wet; abounding with water. Prior. 
4. Relating to the water. 
5. Conſiſting of water. 

WA'TTLE. /. [from waghelen, to ſhake, 
German. 

1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs 
below the cock's bill, Walton. 
2. A hurdle. 

To WA'T1LE. v. a. [rare lar, Sax. ] To 
bind with twigs; to form, by platting 


6U WAVE. 
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WAY 


WAVE. , Cree, Saxon ; waegh, Dutch. ] 
t. Water raiſed above. the of the 
ſarſace ; billow. Motten. 
2. Unevenneſs ; inequality. Newton. 


To WAVE. v. . [from the noun. 
1. To play looſely; to float. Dryden, 
2. To be moved as a ſigual. Ben. Jobnſon. 
3. To de in an unſettled ſtate ; to fluctu- 
atc, Hooker, 
To WAVE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To raiſe into incqualities of ſurface. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To move looſely, iton. 
3. To watt z to remove any thing floating. 
rown. 
4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or mo- 
tion of any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
To put off. otton. 
e To put aſide for the preſent. Dryden. 
To WA'VER. v. Haan, Saxon. } 
1. To play to and fro; to move looſely, 
Boyle» 
2. To be unſettled; to be uncertain, or 
inconſtant ; to fluctuate; not te be deter- 
mined. Shakeſpeare. Daniel, Atterbury. 
WAVERER. /. ſtrom waver.] One unſet- 
tled and irreſolute. Shakeſpeare. 
Kane 4. [from Wave. ] 
r. Riſing in waves. Dryden. 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Phillips. 
WAWES, or was. /. For waves. 
To WAWL. ».n. To cry; to howl. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WAX. /. tre, Saxen; wer, Daniſh ; 
ewacks, Dutch. ] 
x. The thick tenacious matter gathered by 
the bees. Roſcommon. 
2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to 


faſten letters. a Mere. 
To WAX. v. 2. To ſmear; to join with 
wax. Dryden. 


To WAX. v . pret. wox, waxed, part. 
paſſ. xvaxed, waxen, ¶ pe axan, Saxon, } 
1. To grow ; to enereaſe j to become big- 
ger, or more. Halewill. 
2. To paſs into any ſtate ; to become z to 


grow. H. ober. Gen. Fairfax. Atterbury. 
WA'XEN, a, [from Wax. | ade of Wax. 
WAY «.[ PERS Denbam, Gay, 
+ LPEX, Saxon. 
1. Tie ug in which one travels. 
\ Shakeſptare. Milton. Prior. 
8, Broad road made gers. 
3 p * rnb 
4 of journey. 'Eftranee, 
2 Courſe ; direction of motion. Ow 
| Dryden, Locke, 
Advance in life. Spectator. 
5 Paſſage z power of progreſſion made or 
given. ' Waller. Temp/c. 
4 Local tendency, Shakeſpeare. 


Courſe ; regular progreſſion, * 


WE A 


Situation where a thing may probably 


found. ay 
10. A ſituation or courſe obſtructive and 
obviatir.g. P Duppa. 

18. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 
Atterbury. 

12. Acceſs ; means of . admittance. 

Raleigh. 
13. Sphere of ebſervation, Temple. 
in — mediate inſtrument; inter · 
iate 0 Dryden, Tillotſon; 

15. Method ; means of — 2 


Daniel. South. 
16. Private determination. Ben. 


Jebnſon. 
17. Manner; mode. Sidney. Hosler. Addiſ. 


18. Method; manner of practice. Sidney, 
19. Method or plan of life, conduct, or 
action. Bacon, Milton, 
20. Right method to act or know. 
Locke. Rowe. 
21. General ſcheme of acting. Clariſſa. 
22. By the way, Without any'necellary 
connection with the main deſign. | 
Bacon. Spect᷑ator. 
23. To go, or come one's WAY, or WAYS ; 
to come along, or depart. Shakeſp. L'Eftr. 
WAYBREMA'D. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 
WA'YFARER. /. [way and fare, to go.] 
| Paſſenger; traveller. Carew. 
WAYEFA'RING, a, Travelling; paſſing; 
being on a journey. Hammond. 
es ARINGTREE. /.[viburnum, Lat.] 
ant, 
To WAYLA'Y- v. 3. [ aoay and lay. ] To 
watch inſidiouſly in the way; to beſet by 
ambuſh, Bacon. Dryden. 
WAYLA'YER. , [from 4wwayley.] Oue whe 
waits in ambulh for another. 
WAY'LESS. a. | from way. ] Pathleſs ; un · 
tracked. Drayten. 


WAY'MARK. f. [9 and mark.] Mark 


to guide in travelling, eremiah. 
To WAY'MENT. v. a. [; a, Saxon. ] To 
lament, or grieve. Sp. nſer. 


WAY'WARD. 4. Froward ; peeviſh ; mo- 
roſe ; vexatious. Sidney. Fairfax. 
WAY'WARDLY, ad [from wayward. } 


Frowardly ; perverſely, Sidney. 
WAY'WARDNESS. 7 [from 3 
 Frowardneſs ; perverſeneſs. Motion. 
WE. pronoun. | Sce I.] The plural of I. 

1 * Shakeſpeare. 
WEAK, 4. [yzc, Saxon; wece, Dutch. ] 
8 Forks 3 —— " Milten. Locke. 

2. lInfirm ; hot thy. Shake e. 

3- Soft ; pliant ; not ſti: ow 

4. Low of ſound. Aſcham, 


5. Feeble of mind; s 
hy cher. Swift. 
;- Not much impregnated with any ingre- 
ient, 
7- Not powerful ; not potent, 
 »  Sbhakeſpegre, Southt wg 5 
a » 8. ot 


WE A 


'$. Not well ſu b ent. 
pported by argum 


9. Unfortified. Addiſon. 
To WEA'KEN, v. @. To debilitate;z to 
enfeeble. Hooker. Ray, 
WEA'KLING, /. [from eveak.]. A feeble 
creature. 
WEA'KLY. ad. [from weak.) Feebly ; 
with want of {trepgth . Bacon. Dryden. 
WEMA'KLY. 3. (from weak.) Not ſtrong ; 
not healthy. Ralei 


WEA RKNESS. ſ. [from weak ] 
1. Want of ſtrength; want of force; fee- 
bleneſs. Rogers. 
2. Infirmity ; unhealthineſs. Temple. 
3- Want of cogency. Tillotſon. 


4. Want of judgment; want of reſolution; 


foohſhneſs of mind. Milton, 

. Defect ; failin Bacon. 
WEMWYKSIDE. 4 zweak and fide.) Foible z 
deficience; infirmity. Temple, 


WEAL. /. [pelan, Saxon ; wal, Dutch.] 
1. Happineſs; proſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. Temple. 

2. Republick ; ſtate ; publick intereſt. 


Pope. 

WEAL. ſ. Iralan, Saxon,] The mark ky a 
ſtri . Denne. 
WEAL away. inter}, Alas, Spenſer. 
WEALD, Wald, Walt, Whether ſingly or 
jointly ſignify a wood or grove from the 


Saxon pt alc, 1 
WEALTH. ,. rel: r 
es; money or us 8. 
3 e Corbet. Dry 
WEALTHILY. ad. | from «vealthily.] 
neſs, Shakeſpeare. 
be aig ſ. [from wealthy. ) ich- 
neſs. 
WEA'LTHY. . [from wealth.) Rich; 
opulent ; abundant. Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
To WEAN. v. . [pe nan, Saxon. 


den. 
ich- 


1. To put from the breaſt ; to ab 
Ray. Mortimer. 
2. To withdraw from any habit or deſire. 


S fre Stillin . 
WEANEL. penj _ 


vie, | f- from wean. | 
1. An animal newly weaned. 
Spenſer, Milton, 
2. A child newly weaned 
WEA'PON, /. [peapon, Saxon.] Inſtru- 
ment of offence. Shakeſpeare. Daniel. 
WEA'PONED. a. [from wweapon.] Armed 
for offeace ; furniſhed with arms. 
Sidney. Hayward. 
WEAPONLBSS. a. [from wf en.] Having 
no weapon; unarmed. Milten, 
VWE4PONSALVE. ſ. [wea/ on and ſalve, ] 
A falve which was ſuppoſed to eure the 
wound, being applicd to the weapon that 
made it, | Boyle. 


Shakeſpeare. 


WEA 


To WEAR. v. a, preterite were, participle 
worn, [fenan, Saxon. 
1. To waſte with uſe or time. Peacham. 


2. To conſume tediouſly. Carew, 
3. To carry appendant to the — 
Shakeſpeare, 
4+ To exhibit in appearance, den. 
5. To aſſect by degrees. tes 


6. To WraAr out. To harraſs. Daniel. 
7. To WAR out, To walte or deſtroy by 


uſe. . Dryden, 
To WEAR. . . 


1. To be waſted with uſe or time. Exodus. 


2. To be tediouſly ſpent. Milton. 
K To paſs by degrees. Rogrrs, 
AR. /. [from the verb.] 


W 
1. The act of wearing; Wr 
N udibrat. 
2. [ræn, Saxon, 1fen ; wir, German, 
a mound, ] A dam to ſhut up and raiſe 
the water; often written weir or wier. 
| Walten. 
WEARD. ſ. Ward, whether initial or final 
ſignißes watchfulneſs or care, fiom the 
Saxon, eh an, to ward or keep. Gibſon. 
8 . [ from wo ==> who has 
any thing appendant to . 
28 Dryden. Addiſon. 
WEA'RING.<f. {from «vear. } Clothes. 
i Shakeſpeare. 
WEA'RINESS. { [from weary. ] 
1. Laſlitude ; (tate of being ipent wich la · 
bour. Sbaleſpeare. Hale. South. 
2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. Clarendon. 
3. — — of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs. 
WEA“ RIS H. 2. 1 believe from , Sax, 
a quagmire. ] z watry, Carew. 
WEARISOME. ee. Trouble; 
ſome; tedious; cavſing wearineſs. 
Hooker. Brown. Denham. 
WEA'RISOMELY. ad. tom eariſene.] 
Tediouſly fo as to cauſe weerineſs. 
Raleigh. 
WEA'RISOMENESS. /. [from veariſome. ] 
1. The quality of tiring, 
2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired. Aſcham. 
To WEARY. v.s. [trom the adjective. ] 
1. To tire; to fatigue; to harraſs ; to 
ſubdue by labour. Dryden. Addiſcr. 
2. To make impatient of contingance. 


To ſubdue or harraſs by any thing irk+ 
me Milton. 


WEA'RY. a. [pe hz, Saxon ; waeren, to 
tire, Dutch. 

St enſer. 8 

*. Impatient of the continuance of any 

thin ful. Clarendon. 

3- De rous to diſcontinue, Shakeſpeare 

4. Cauſing wearineſs ; tircſome. Skakefp. 
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WE B 


WEAS FL. ſ. peel, Saxon ; weſel, Dot.) WE'BFOOTED. a. 


A ſmall animal that eats corn and kills 
mice. 4 L Pope. 
W. A SAND. / ¶ par: n, Saxon ] The wind- 
ipe; the paſſage through which the breath 
is drawn and emitted. ä 
f 8 . W; man. D den. 
WEA“ THER. /, , . # 
r. State of air, reſpecting either cold or 
heat, wet or drineſs. 
Shakeſpeare. L' Eftrange. 
2. The change of the — the air. * 
Bacon. 
3 Tempeſt; ſtorm. Dryden. 
To WEATHER. v. a. [from the noun; 


t. Io expoſe to the air. Spenſer, 

2. To paſs with difficulty, Garth. Hale. 

. To WraTuEMu à poi To gain a 

poiut againſt the wind, en. 
4. To WEATHER out, To endure. 

Fe, 

WEA THERBEATEN. a. Harraſſed and 

ſeaſoned by hard weather, 
9 J Sidney, Suckling. 


WEA'THERCOCK. ,. [weather and cock. ] 
1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a 
ſpire, which by turning ſhews the point 
from which the wind blows, Proton. 
2. Any thing fickle and inconſtant. 

| Dryden. 

WEA“THERDRIVEN. gart. Forced by 

ſtorms or contrary winds. Carew. 

WEA' THERGAGE. ſ. | weather and gage. | 
Any thing that ſhews the weather. 

U Hudibras. 

WFEA'THER GLASS. /. [ weather and glaſs.] 
A barometer. | Arbutbnot. Bentley. 

WrA'THERSPY', ſ. [weather and fpy.} A 

ſtar-gazer ; an aſtrologer. Denne. 

WEN THER WISE. a. | weather and wiſe.) 
Skilful in foretelling the weather. 

WEA'THER WISER. 94: | weatberand wiſen, 
Dutch, to ſhow.]J Any thing that fore- 
ſhows the weather. Derbam. 

To WEAVE. v. a. preterite wove, weaned; 
part. paſſ. evoven, dor ved. ¶ pe pan, Sax. 

- wefan, Dutch. ] 

1. To torm by texture. | 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. To unite by intermixture, Addiſon. 

Fs To interpo 5 to inſert, * 

To WEAVE. v. 2. To work with a loom. 

WEAVER, , [from | weave.} One who 

makes threads into cloth. Shakeſpeare, Fob. 

WEAVEREFISH. / | araneus piſcis, Latin.] 


A fiſh. | Ainſworth, 
ws” [5 &bba, Saxon] F 
1. Texture; any thing woven, 

a hacks F — Davies. 

2. A kind of duſky film that hinders the 

fight. Shakeſpeare. 
WEBBED. &. from v.] Joined by a 

lm. | 4 Derbam . 


WEE 


web and feot.] Pal- 

mipedeous; having — "net ac the — 

ay. 

WEBSTER. ſ. [pe brrne, Sax. ] A weay- 

erung 

To WED. v. a. ¶ pe dian, Saxon.) . 

1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife, 

| —— Pope, 

2. To join in marriage. bakeſpeare. 

3- To unite for ever. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To take for ever. Clarendon, 

5. To unite by love or fondneſs. Tillorſor. 
To WED. v. a. To contract matrimony. 

| Sucking. 

WEDDING. /. [from wed.] Marriage nup- 

tials z the nuptual ceremony. . 

| ;  Sbakeſpeare. Graunt. 

WEDGE. 4 [vgge, Daniſn; wwegge, Dut ] 

1. A body, which having a harp edge, 

_ continually growing thicker, is uſed to 

' cleave timber. Spenſer. Arb utbnot. 
2. Any maſs of metal. Spenſer. Joſhua, 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

| Milton. 

To WEDGE, v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
faſten with wedges ; to ſtraiten gvith wed- 
ges; to cleave with wedges. 

Shakeſpeare. Dryden Phill ps. Bentley. 

WEDLO(CE. [. [red and lac, Sax.] Mar- 
riage; matrimony. Shakeſpeare. Cleveland. 

WEDNESDAY. |. ſpo.enrrax, Saxon; 
wen day, Dutch.) 1he fourth day of the 

- week, 1o named by the Gothick nations 
from M odin or Odin. Shakeſpeare, 

WEE. a, [weeing, Dutch. ] Little; ſmall, 

X | 1 

WEECHELM. ſ. A ſpecies of elm. Bacon. 
WEED. ſ. peo o, Sax.!] 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. 

; : Clarendon, Whrtimer, 
2. Hera, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A 
gar ment; clothes; habit. Sidney. Hooker. 

To WEED. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 

| Bacon, Mortimer, 
2. To take away noxious plants. 


: Shakeſpeare. 
3. To free from any thing hurtful. — 
4. To root out vice. Aſcham. Locke. 

WEEDER. . [from weed.] One that takes 
away any thing noxious. Shakeſpeare. 
WE'|EDHOOK. . {weed and book} A 
— which weeds are cut away or ex- 
tirpat - b Ty *. 
WEEDLESS. 3. [frem werd.] Free from 
weeds ; free from any thing uſeleſs or 
noxious. Donne. Dryden, 


WEEDY. 2. from werd. 
1. Conſiſting of weeds. W 8 
2. Abounding with weeds. ryden, 

WEEK: /. [ye oc; Saxon; wete, Dutch; 
weeks, Swediſh. ] The ſpace of ſeven days. 

Geneſis. 
WEEK. 


, 


WEI 
WEEKDAY, J. Any day not Lund, 


WEEKLY. a. Happening, produced, or 
done once a week; hebdomadary. 
WEERLY. ad. from test. 
week z by hebdomadal perio.s. 
WEEL. . {rael, Saxon | 
2. A twiggen ſnare or trap for fiſh, 
To WEEN. v. . [+ nan, Sax. } To think; 
to imagine; to form a notion 3 to fancy. 
Spenier. Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
To WEEP. v. 3. preter. and part. pall, 
wept, <veeped, ' [peopan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To ſhow fonrow by tears, Deuteronomy. 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Numbers. 


Once a 


Ayliffe. 


3. To lament; to complain. 
To WEEP. v a. 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail ; to 
bemoan, - Dryden. 
2. To ſhed moiſture, Pope. 
1. To abound with wet. Mortimer. 
WEEPER. /. [ from weep. ] 
1. One who tears; a mourner. 
2. A White border on the ſieeve of a mourn- 
ing coat. 
WEERISH. @. Inſipid; ſour ; ſurly. 
s Aſcham. 
To WEET. v. n. preterite wor, Or wore. 
Lyman, Saxon; weten, Dutcli.j To know; 
to be informed ; to have knowledge. 
ſer. Priar. 


WE'ETLESS. 'a. | from weet.} Unknow- 


ing. 
WEEVIL ſ. [pipe l. Saxon; vevel, Dut.] 
rub. | 
WWEZEL. . [See Wraser.] 
WEFT. The old preterite and part. paſſ. 
from To wave. | _ Spenſer. 
WEEFT. /. That of which the claim is ge- 
nerally waved; any thing wandering with- 
out an owner, Ben. _ 
CREW . [pe pra, Saxon.] The woot of 
cloth. 
WEFTAGE. /. [from weft.] Texture. 
Grew. 
To WEIGH. v. a. [p@;an, Saxon; wwey- 
ben, Dutch. ] | 
1. To examine by the balance, Milton. 
2. To be equivalent to in weight. Boyle, 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
Shakeſpeare. Zechariah. 
4. To raiſe; to take up the anchor. 
| Xnolles. 
5. To examine ; to balance in the mind. 
« Clarendon. 
To overbalance. 
Dar iel. 
7. To 200508 _ To overburden ; 
to oppreſs with weight. Dryden. Addiſon, 
To WEIGH. V. A. f 


6. To Waioen down. 


WEL 
1. To have weight. 
2. To be conſidered as important. 


3. To raiſe the anchor, 
4. To bear heavily ; to preſs hard. 
SLakeſpeare, 
33 a. [ from weigh, ] Expericnc- 
d. acon, 
WEIGHER, J. [from weigh.) He who 
weighs. 
WEIGUT. .. [r1hr, Saxon.) 
1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. 
| Arbuthnor. 
2. A maſs by which, as the ſlandard, other 
bodics are examined. Swift. 
3. Ponderous mals, Bacen, 


4 Gravity ; heavineſs ; tendency to the 


center. Wilkins. 
5 Preſſure ; Lurthen ; overwhelming pow- 
er. Yhaheſpeare, 


6. Importance; power; influence ; effi- 


cacy. 
WE'IGHTILY. ad. [from weighty. 


1, Heavily ; ponderoully, 
2. Solidly ; importantly, Broome 
WEIGHTINESS. /. [from weighty, 


1. Ponderolity ; gravity ; heavincſs. 

2. Salidity ; torce. Locker 

3- Importance. Hayward. 
WEIGHTLESS. a. [from weight. | Light; 


baving no gravity. Sandys. 
WEIGHTY. a. [from weight. ] 
1. Heavy; ponderous Dryden, 


2. Important; momentous ; efficacious. 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
3. Rigorous ; ſevere, Shakeſpeare. 
WELAWAY. interj. Alas. Spenſer. 
WELCOME. a, [ p:lculm2, Saxon ; wel- 
hom, Dutch. ] 
1. Received with gladneſs ; admitted wil- 
lingly ; grateful ; pleaſing. 
Ben. Johnſon. Locke, 
2. To bid WII cou. To rcccive with 


profeſſions of kindneſs. Bacon, 
WELCOME. interj. A form of ſalutation 

uſed to a new comer, Dryden. 
WELCOME. 


1. Salutation of a new comer, Shave care. 
2. Kind reception of a new comer. 
: Si lney. Seuth, 
To WELCOME. v. a. To ſalute a new 
comer with kindneſs. Bacons © 
WELCOME to our huuſe. ſ. An herb. 
Ainſworth, 
WNLCOMENESS. ſ. | from welcome, ] 
Grate fulneſs. Boyle, 
WE'LCOMER. /. [from welcome ] The la- 
luter or recciver of a new comer. 


. Shakeſpeare. 

WELD, or Would. ſ. Yellow weed, or dy- 
ers weed. * A.. Fs 
To WELD, for Te tie. Sven ſer. 


To 


WEL 


To WELD. v. 2. To beat one maſs into 
another. 3 Mexen. 
WELFARE. . [well and fare ] Happi- 
neſs ; ſucceſs ; proſperity. Addiſon. 
To WEL. v. a. To cloud ; to obſcure. 
Spenſer. 
WELKED. 2. Wrinklcd ; wreathed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WE'LKIN. , [pealecan, to roll, or p< Ie n, 
clouds, Saxon. ] The vilible regions of the 
aur Million. Phillips. 
WELL. ,. [pcN-, yell, Saxon } 
1. A ſpring ; « fountain; a ſource. 
Davies. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water. Dryden. 
3- The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
Mcuxom. 
To WELL. v. . [peallan, Saxon.} To 
fpring ; to iſſue as from a ſpring. 
Spenſer. Dryden. 


To WELL. wv, 4. To pour any thing torth. 


enſcr. 
WELL. #. 7 
1. Not lick ; not unhappy. 
St akeſpeare. Taylor. 
2. Convenient ; happy. Spratt. 
3. Being in favour. Dryden. 
4. Recovered trom any ſickneſs or misfor- 
tune. Col ier. 
WELL. ad. ye Il, Saxon; wel, Dutch. | 


1. Not ill; not unhappily. Prior. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. Milton. 
3. Skilfully; properly. Wotton, 


4- Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully, 
Knoles. 
5. Not inſufficiently ; not AY. 
acon, 
6. To a depree that gives pleaſure. Bacon. 
7. With praiſe 3 favourably, _ 
S. & wiLLas. Together with; not leſs 
than. Arbui l not. 
g. We LL is bim or me; he is happy. £ccl. 
10, WzLr nigh. Nearly; almoſt, Milton. 
11. It is uſed much in compoſition, to ex- 
preſs any thing right, IL. udable, or not de- 
we. 
WE'LLADAY. interje#. A corruption of 
Welatway.] Alas. 
WELLBEING. /. [xl and be. Happi- 
neſs ; proſperity Taylor. 
WELLBO'KRN. 4. Not meanly deſcended. 


Waker. jp 


WELLERF'D. a. [well and bred.] Elegant 
of manners ; polite. Rojcon.mon, 
WELLNA' TURED. @ [well and nature.] 
Good natured ; kind. 
WELLDONE. inter jc. A word of praiſe. 
Matberv. 


WELLFA'VOUREFP. . [well and favour.] 


Butiful ; picaling to the eye. 
| Shakeſfeare, 

WELLMET. intery. well and Set.] A 
term of ſalu: ation. S. atefeare. Dean. 


WES 


WELLNTGH. d. [well and nigh.] Al 
moſt, Davies. Spratt. 

WELLSPENT., a. Pafled with virtue. 
Calamy. 


WEF'/LLSPRING. {. {3 ell;zer pug, Saxon] 
Fountain ; ſource. ocker, 
WELLWPLLER. /. [well and i.] One 
Wuwho means kind!y. Sidney. Hoc ler. 
ELLWTSH. /. {well and wiſb.] A wiſh 
of happineſs, Addi ſon. 
WF.LLWTSHER. /. from wwelkwifh. ) 
who wiſhes the good of another. Per e. 
WELT. . A border; a guard, an edping 
Ben. Job nſon. 
To WELT. . a. [from the noun.] To 
ſew any thing with a border. 
To WELTER. v. 3. [yeal.an, Saxon 
wwelteren, Dutch. | 
1. To roll in water or mire. 
Milton. Dryden, 
2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow, 
Aſctam. 
WEM. . [ye w, Saxon. ] A ſpot; a ſcar. 
| | Brerewood, 
WEN. ſ. [pen, Saxon.] A fleſny or callous 
excreſcenee, or p otuberance. More, Dryden. 
WENCH. /. { encle, S.xon.] 
1. A young woman, Sidney. Donne 
2. A young woman in contempt. Prior. 
3. A ſtrumpet. Spectator. 
WENCHEA. /. [from wwencb.} A tornica- 
tor. Grew. 
To WEND. v. n. [pen an, Saxon. 
1. Togo ; to paſs to or from. Arbutbnot. 
2. To turn round. Raleigb. 
WENNEL. /. An animal newly taken from 


the dam. 7 Ur. 
WENN. 3. [from wen ] Having the na- 

ture of a wen. iſeman. 
WENT. pret. See Wzxp and Go. 
WEPT. pret. and . of weep. Milton. 
WERE. pret. of the verb to be. Daniel. 
WERE. /. A dam. Sce Wrzan. Sidney, 


WERT. the ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
preterite of to be. en. Johnſon, 
WERTH, Weerth, Wyrth. ſ. In the names 
of places, ſignify a tarm, court or village, 


from the Saxon pe ont iz. Gibjon, 
WESIL. ſ. Sce WEZSsAN D. Bacon. 
WEST. /. [pepr, Saxon ; we, Dutch.] 


The region where the ſun gocs below the 
horizon at the equinoxes; Milton, Pope. 
WEST. 2. Being toward, or coming from, 
the region of the ſetting ſun. 
Exodus Numbers, 
WEST. ad. To the weſt of any place. 
s 7 Milton. 
WE'STERING, 3. Paſſing to the weſt, 
A. ilton, 
WE'STERLY. 3. [from w.] Tending or 
being toward the weſt, Graunt. 
WESTERN. a. {from .] Being in L 
w 


WHA 
where the ſun 


weſt, or toward the part 
ſets. Spenſer. Addiſon. 


WE'STWARD. ad. pe re pan , Saxon.] 
Toward the weſt. Addiſon. Prior. 
WEST WARDLY. ad. With tendency to 
the weſt. Donne. 
WET. a. fr, Saxon. ] 
1. Humid ; having tome moiſture adher- 
ing. Perm 
2. Rainy; watery. . 
WET. /. Waer 3 humidity ; moiſture, 
Bacon. Evelyn. 
To WET, v. 4. [from the noun. } 
1. To humectate; to moiſten, 


Spenſer. Milton. 


2. Todrench with drink, Waiton. 
WE THER. /. pee, Saxon; weder, 
Dutch. ] A ram caſtrated, 


Brewn. Graunt, 


WE'TNESS, /. [from wer.] The ſtate of 
being wet ; moiſture. Mortimer. 
To W v. 4. To grow; to increaſe. 
4 Dryden. 
WEZ AND. /. [See Wrsaxp.] The wind- 
pipe. Brown, 
WN LE. . * Saxon ] The largeſt 
of fiſh; the largeſt of the animals that in- 
habit this globe. Genefis. Swift 
WHAME, J. Burrel fly. Derbam. 
WIA LY. a. {See WAL. ] Marked in 
ſtreaks. Spenſer. 


WIHARF. ſ. [war, Swediſn; everf,, Dut. 
A dap dt or molt, raiſed 11 
the convenience of lading or emptying veſ- 
ſels. Child. 
WHA'RFAGE. /. [from wharf.] Ders 
for landing at a wharf, 
WHA'RFINGER. /. [from wharf.] One 
who attends a wharf. 
To WHURR. v. . To pronounce the let- 
ter r with too much force. Di#. 
WHAT. prenoun. [h, = , Saxon; war, 
Dutch. ] 
1. That which. Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. Which part. Locke. 
Something that is in one's mind inde- 
.nl. Shakeſpeare. 
4 Which of ſeveral. Hacen. Arburbnet, 
5 An interjection by way of ſurprize of 
ue ſtion. Dryden. 
WrAT theutb. What imports it 
though F notwithſtanding. Hooker. 
7. WaaT Time, What Day. At the 
time when; on the day, when. 
| | Milton Pope. 
3. Which of many; interrogutivel 


Spenſer. Dryden. 
9 To how « a degree. Dryden, 
10. It s uſed adverbially for partly; in 
0 515 Knolles Norris. 
: Ear bo. An interjection of call 
ing 


Dryden. 


WHE 


WHA'TEVER. 
WHA'TSOEYER, C gv. 
1. Having one nature or another; being 
one or another either generically, ſpeciſi- 
„ or numerically, Mi ten. Denbam. 
2. Any thing, be it what it will. Hooker. 
3. The ſame, be it this or that. Pope. 
4. All that ; the whole that; all particu- 
lars that | Shakeſpeare, 
WHEAL. . [See Wrar | A puſtule; a 
ſmall ſxelling filled with matter. Wiſeman, 
WHEAT. /. [hpca-re, Saxon; weyde, Dut.] 
The grain of which bread is chiefly made. 
| Shakeſpeare. Geneſis, 
WHEA'TEN. a. [from wwheat.} Made of 


wheat. Arbuthnot. 

WHEA'TEAR. /. A ſmall bird very deli- 

Care, rt. 
WHEAT PLUM. ſ. A fort of plum. 

Ainſworth. 

To WHEEDLUE. v. . To entice by ſoft 


words, to flatter; to purſuade by kind 
words. HudiLras, Locke. Hows 
WHEEL. ſ. ho- ol, Saxon; ewiel, Dutch.) 
1. A circular body that turns round upon 


an axis. Dryden. 

2. A circular hody. Shaheſperre, 

3. A carriage that runs upon wheels, 
Milter. 


4. An inſtrument on which criminals ate 
tortured. Shake » 
5. The inſtrument of ſpinning. Cp 


6. Rotation ; revolution, ans 


7. A compaſs about; a track approaching 

to circularity. Myon. 
To WHEEL. v. . 

1. To move on «heels, 

2. To turn on an axis. Bowles. 


3- lo revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

4+ To turn ; to have viciſſitudes. 

5. To fetch a compaſs. Shateſprart Knolls. 

6. To roll forward. Shakeſpeare. 
To WHEEL. v. 4. To put into a rotatory 

motion; to make to whirl round. Miles. 


WHEE'/LBARROW. [ wheel and bore 
row. | A carriage driven forward on one 
wheel. Bacon. King. 

WHEE'LER. ſ. {from wheel. ] A maker of 
wheels. ' © Camden, 


WHEE'LWRIGHT. / veel and goright, } 
A maker of whecl carriages. Mcrtiimer. 
WHEE'LY. 2. from whecl.] Circular; 
ſuitable to rotation. | F/ ili 
To WHEEZE. v. . [hye o, an, Sax. To 
breathe with noiſe. | Flyer, 
WHELT, , (See to WII x. 
1. An inequality; a protuberance. 
Shakeſpeare 
2 A puſtule. 


To WHELM. » . fa hl an, Saxon; 
wilma, Ilandic. } | 


* 


1, To 


W HE ; W HI 
1. To cover with ſomething not to be whatſoever place. Milton. Waller. Atrerb. 
thrown off; to bury. Shakeſpeare. Pope. WHE/REFORE, ad. | where and for. } 


2. To throw upon ſomething io as to cover 1. For which reaſon. Hooker, 
or bury it. Milton. 2. For what reaſon. Shakeſpeare. 
WHELP. /. [eſp Dutch. | WHEREIN, ad. [where and * ] In = 
» The young of a dog; a puppy. | 154 acon. Swift. 
, a wa — Brown. WHEREVNTO, ad. [ where and into. ] Into 
2. The young of any beaſt of prey. which. Bacon, W, 
FP Demre. WHERENESS. f. [from where. ] Ubiety. 
3- A ſon. Shakeſpeare, Grew. 
4. A young man, Ben. Johnſon. WHEREO F. ad. [where and e.] Of which. 
To WHELP. v. =. To bring young.” | | | avies, 
ion. WRERETON. ad, [where and en. I On 
WHEN. ad. [whan, Gothick ; hyæune, which. Hooker, Milton. 
Saxon; wanneer, Dutch. ] * WHERESO, : ad. L and ſee- 
1. At the time that. Camden. Addiſon, WHERESOE'VER, 3 ever.] In what p 
2. At what time. Addiſon. ſoever. Fñpenſer. 
3. What time. Shakeſpeare, WHERETO. ad. [where and to or 
4. At which time. anicl, WHEREUNTO, $ te.] To which. 
5. Atter the time that. | | Hooker. Milton, 
Government of the Tongue. WHEREUPON, ad. [where and upon. } Up- 
6. At what particular time. Milton. on which. Clarendon. Davies. 
7. Wugn as. At the time when; what WHEREWI TH. ad. ' [where and 
time. Milton, WHEREWITHA'L. with, or withal.] 
WHENCE. ad. With which. keſpeare. Wycherly, 
1. From what place. To WHEFRRET. v. . | "Pp 
2. From what perſon. Prior. 1, To hurry; to trouble; to teaze, 


3. From what premiſes, Duden. 2. To give a box on the, car. Ainſeworrh, 
4. From which place or perſon. . Milion. WHEURRY. . A light boat uſed on rivers. 


5. For which cauſe, Arbutbnot, © Drayton. 

6. From what ſource. Locke. To WHET. v. «, [hpetran, Sax. wetten, 

7. From Wrxzxcs. A vitious —_— * * 

ch. penſer. 1. To ſharpen by attrition. - 5 

"x Of Wuzxcz, Another barbariſm. 2. To edge; to make angry or * 
Dryden. ous. Knolles. Donne. Dryden, 
WHE'/NCESOEVER. ad. [whenceandever.) WHET. ſ. [from the verb.] 

From what place ſoever. Locke. 2. The act of ſharpening. 


WHE'NEVER. ad. At whatſoever 2, Any thing that makes hungry, as 2 
WHE'NSOEVER. time. Locke. Rogers. dram. f D 4 
WHERE. ad. [hj ap, Saxon ; waer, Dutch.] WHE'THER. ad. [h;&Sen, Saxon.} A 


1. At which place or places. particle expreſſing one part of a disjunctive 
| | Sidney. Hooker. queſtion in ion to the other. 

2. At what place. | Pope. Hooker. South. Tillotſon. 

3- At the place in which. Shakeſpeare. WHE'THER. pronoun, Which of two. 

4. Any Vuzaz. At any place. 4 Matthew. Bentley, 


Burnet. WHE/TSTONE. /. [ober 3 Stone 
5. Wurxx, like here, has in compeſition on which any thing is whetted, or rubbed 
a kind of pronominal ſiguification. to make it Healer. Fairfax, 
65. It has the nature of a noun. Spenſer. WH T TER. /. [from vwber ] One that 
WHRNREABO OUT. ad. {where and abeur.] whets or ſharpens. More. 
1, Near what place. WHEY. /. [h. ex, Saxon; wey, Butch. 


2. Near which place. Shake 1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 
2. Concerning which. ooker, which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſepa- 
WHEREA'S. ad. [where and as.] rated. Shakeſpeare. Harvey. 
1. When on the contrary. Spratt, 2. It is uſed of anything white and thin. 
2. At which place. — wy Shakeſpeare, 
Baker. WHE'YEY. 7 3. [from whey.] Par- 


15 The thing being ſo that. | 
WHEREA'T, wud, {where and at.] At WHEYISH. taking of whey; reſem- 
which, 106 N Hooker, bling whey. Bacon. Phillips. 
WHEREBY'. ad. [where and by.) By which. WHICH. pon. [hy le, Saxon ; well, Dut. ] 
| Hooker. Taylor.” 1. I he pronoun relative, relating to things. 
WHERE'VER,; d. [vere and ever.} At | Bacen. South. 
| 5 ; 2. It 


+ & 


WHI 


1 It formerly was uſed for auh, and re- 
ted likewiſe to perſons: as in the firſt 
words of the Lord's prayer. Shakeſpeare. 
WHPCHSOEVER. pron. [which and ſo- 
5 b. i one = _ other. * 
. chwyth. A blaſt; a 

puff of 2. a Shake ſpeare. 


L"Eftrange. Wattu 
WHYIFFLER. . [from ro 
1. One that blows ſtrongly. Sha re. 
2. One of no conſequence; one moved 


with a whiff or puff, ator. 
wu l Saxon, ] hes 

1. . 

2, The name of a fattion. Swift, 
WHIGGISH. a. {from big.] Relating 

to the whigs.  _ Swift, 
WHYGGISM, J. [from whig.] The no- 

tions of a whig. ift. 
WHILE. 6 [weil, German; hpile, Sax.] 

Time; Pece ot time. B. Fobrſon, Tillotſon, 
WHILE. | 
WHILES. C ad. Chile, Saxon.] 
WHILST, 6 

1. During the time that, n 

2. As he as. ants. 

3- At the ſame time that. Decay of Piety. 
To WHILE. v. . [from the noun.] To 


loiter, Spectator. 
WHPLERE. ad. [while and cre, or befere.] 
A little while ago. | Raleigh. 


WHILOM. ad. [hyilom, Saxon. ] For- 
merly ; once; of old, Spenſer, Milton. 
WHIM. /. A freak; an odd tancy ; a ca- 


price, Swift. 


To WHVMPER. v. n. [Li eren, Germ] 


To cry without any loud noiſe. Rorve. 
WHYMPLED. a. I his word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted with crying. Shakeſpeare. 
WHUMSEY, ſ. A freak; a caprice; an 
_ odd fancy. 3 Prior. King. 
WHIMSICAL. a. | from whimſey. ] Freak - 
iſh; capricious ; 1 Addijon. 
WHIN., 7. [ chwoyn, elſh. A weed 3 
furze. Tufjer. Baton. 
To WHINE. v. n. [panian, Saxon; wween- 
en, Dutch.] To lament in low murmurs.; 
to make a plaintive noiſe; to moan mean- 
ly and effeminately. Sidney. Suckling. 
WHINE.” /. [from the e Plaintive 
noiſe ; mean or aficted complaint. Seuth. 
To WHUNNY. v. n. To e a noilc like 
' a horſe or colt. 
WHUNYARD. . A ſword, in contempt. 
2 Hudibras. 
To WHIP. v. 3. [hpeopan, Sax. wi en, 
Dutch.] 
1. To ſtrike with anything tough and flex- 
jlt1:. | ” Addi on. 
+ 2. To ſew lightly. Re, Gay. 
3- To drive with laſhes. Sbakeſp. Locke. 
4 To correct with laſhes. Smith. 
Vor. II. ; 


WHIT 
5. To inwrap. —1 2 


Th Ns v. 4, To take any thing nim 
, L*Ef8r « Swi 
To Warp, v. 1. To 2 d * 


WHIP. ſ. [hype op, Saxon. An inſtrument 
of co tough and pliant. 
, P 


WHI'PCORD. /. [whip and co, d.] Cord of 
which laſhes are made. Dryden. 
WHI'PGRAFTING, /. Whipgrafting is 
thus performed : firſt, cut e head of 
the ſtock, and ſmooth it; then cut the 
graft from a knot or bud on one fide ſlop- 
ng, about an inch andan half long, with a 
ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on 
the top of the ſtock : the graft muſt be cut 
from the ſhouldering ſmooth and even, ſlop- 
ing by 412 that the lower end be thin: 
place the ſhoulder on the head of the ſtack, 
and mark the length of the cut part of the 
graft, and with your knife cut away ſo 
much of the ſtock as thc graft did cover : 
poor both together, that the cut part of 
th may join, and the ſap unite the one 
to the other; and bind them cloſe together, 
and defend them from the rain with tem- 
pered cl.y'or wax, as before. Mertimer, 
WHIPHAND. /. {whip and nous, Ad- 
vantage over. ryden. 
WHTPLASH. /. The Jaſh or ſmall end of 
2 whip. Tur. 
WHF PPER. þ [from wwhip.] One who 
puniſhes with whipping. Shakeſpeare. 
WHUPPINGPOST. /. {whip and pe] A 
pillar to which crimi are bound w 
they are laſhed. Hudibras. 
WHUPSAW. /. (wap and ſaw.] The 
wwhipſawo is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch 
great pieces of ſtuff that the hanaſaw will 
not calily reach through. Maron. 
WHUPSTAF F. ſ. {On N A piece 
of wood faſtened to the helm, which the 
ſteerſman holds in his hand t6 move the 
helm and turn the ſhip. Bailey. 
WHUPSTER. . {from whip.) A nimble 


fellow. Prior. N 


WHIFT. for whipped. 7 Ter. 
To WHIRL. v. 4. [hyyn an, Sax. vvirbe» 
len, Dutch.) To turn round rapidly. 

Dryden. Glanville, 

To WHIRL. v. n. Te run round 1 
2 Dryden. Smith. 

WHIRL. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular mo- 


tion; rapid circumyolution. 
Dryden. Creech. Smith, 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
| Addiſon. 
WHI'RLBAT. /. [whirl and bat.] Any 
thing moved rapidly round 0 give a blow, 
. CL*Eftrange. Creech. 


6 X WHIRL- 


WH I WH I 
WHIRLBONE. /. The patella, Ainſworth, WHVSTLER. /, [from 205. ] One ns who 
WHPFYRLIGIG. 1 [whirl and gig. IA toy whiſtles. Addiſ. * 
which children ſpin round. rior. WHIT, /. [rthr, a thing, wo hs 
WHYRLPIT. (Ihren pole, Saxon. ] int; a jot. Sidney, Davies. Tillotſon. 
WHURLPOOL. c A place where the wa- HITE. a, hrir, Saxon ; wir, Dutch. ] 


ter moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle toward its center; 
a vortex, Sandys Bentley, 
WHIRL WIND.f, [wwerbekwind, — 
A ſtormy wind moving circularly, Dryden, 
WHYRRING. 4a. A. word formed in imi- 
tation of the ſound expreſſed by it: as, the 
whirring pheaſant. wy 
WHISK.. [wiſe chen, to wipe, German. ] 
1. A ſmall om, Act Boyle. Swift. 
2, A part of a woman's dreſs. Child. 
To * v. a, [ wiſeben, to wipe, Ger- 
man. 
1. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 
2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 


Hudibras. 

WHISKER. /. [from w 110. The hair 
gro ing on the cheek, un ven; the muſ 
tachio. Pope. 
To WHISPER. v. 3. [wiſperen, Dutch. ] 


To ſpeak with a low voice, Sidney. Swift, 


To WHISPER. v. a. 
1. To addreſs in a low voice. 
Shake . Tatler, 
* 2 utter in a low voice. Bentley, 
8 pt ſecret! 5 Shakeſpeare . 
wü . from the verb.] A ny Gora 
th, 


WII. "SPERER J. [from whiſper. 
1. One that 1250 low. ther] 


2. A private talker, * Bacon. 
WHIS 
1. Are  filent. Shake 
2. Still; ſilent. — 
Be ſtill. 
WHIST, 1. A rue at cards, requiring cloſe 
attention and ſilence, \ Jo 7. 


To WHISTLE. v. „ [hpirxlan, Saxon, ] 
1. To forma kind of Musical found by an 
inarticulate modulation of the breath. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
2. To make a ſound with a ſmall wind 
inſtrument. 
3. To ſound ſhrill, Dryden. P 


To WHISTLE. v. a. To call by a whi le. 


South, 
8 J. [hpirtle, Saxon.] 
Sound made by the modulation of the 


wh in the mouth. Dryden. a 
2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtru- 
ment. 
3. The mouth; the organ of whiſtling. 
A ſmall wind i ſtrument. —— 
a n 
= The noiſe of winds. oP 
A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their 
as, 


3 


'WHYTETHORN. /, A 


1. Having uch an — as ariſcs 


from the mixture of al lours ; ſnowy. 
Newton, 
2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
. Havin ng the colour appropriated to hap- 
inf an mm, 1 Milton. 
4. Grey with a bakeſpeare. 
8. Pure; unblemiſhed. We. 
WHITE. /. 
1. Whiteneſs; any thing white; white 
colour. Newt:n. 
2. Ihe mark at which * arrow is ſhot, 
The albugineous 1 — * 
0 c u part © 8. e 
7 The white part of the eye "o- Ray, 


To WHITE. v. a. [from Ut the adjeCtive. Hi 
1 o make white; to dealbate. Mark. 
WHITELE AD. /. White-lead is made by 
taking ſheet-lead, and having cut it into 
long and narrow flips, they make it up 
into rolls, but ſo chat a mal diſtance may 
remain between every ſpiral revolution. 
Theſe rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo 
ordered that the lead may not fink down 
above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more 
in them ; Theſe pots have each of them 
very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, as full as 
almoſt to touch the lead. When the vine- 
ger and lead have both been put into the 
pot, is is covered np cloſe, and fo left for 
a certain time; in which ſ ace the corrofive 
fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
face of the lead into a mere white calx, 
which they ſeparate by knocking it with a 
hammer, Quincy. 
WHTTELY. 2. [from white.) Coming 
near to white, Scutbern. 
WHTTEMEAT. /. [white and maat. ] Food 
made of milk. * 


To WHUYTEN, v. 4. [from «white. 
make white. 
To WHPTEN. v. n. To grow white. 
Smith, 
WHITENER. /. [from whiten. ] One who 
makes any thing white. 
WHPFTENESS. /. from white. ] 
1. The ſtate of white; freedom from 
colour. Newton, 
2. Do. Shakeſpeare. 
Purity ; cleanneſs. fy 
WHTI TEPOT. . A kind of food. 
ſpecies of thorn. 
* 


E 


WHFTE- 


WHIYTEWASH. /. 
waſh to make the 


WHO 


WHT'TEWINE. /. [white and wine. ] A 
ſpecies of wine produced from the white 
pes. Wiſeman. 
WHITHER, a. [hp, ver, Saxen.] 
1. To what place; interrogatively. 
2. To what place: :hſolmtcly. Milton. 
3. To which place: relatively. Clarendon. 


4. To what degree. Ben. John ſon. 
WH! THERSOF/VER. ad. [whither and 
vever. ] To whatſoever place. Taylor. 
= TING. /. { witting, Dutch; alburnus, 

in. 
1. A Gat ſcafiſh, Carew. 
2. A ſoft chalk, [from bite. Boyle. 


WHITIISH. / {from white. } Somewhat 
white. , Boyle. 
WHPYITISHNESS, ſ. [from whitiſh, | The 
quality of being ſomewhat white, Boyle. 
 WHITLEATHER. ſ. [white aud leather.) 
Leather dreſſed with alum, remarkable for 
toughneſs. Chapman, 
WHYI CrLOW. ſ. [hpir, Saxon, and l/oup, 
a wolf, Skinner.] A ſwelling between t 
cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow; 
or between the perioſteum and the bone, 
called the malignant whitlow, MWiſcmen. 
'WHUTSOUR. / A kind of apple. See 
AyrLe. | 
WHIUTSTER. or Whiter, ſ. [from white. ] 
A whitcaer. | Shakeſpeare. 
WHYTSUNTIDE. /. [white and Sunday; 
becauſe the converts newly baptized, ap- 
red from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in white, 
linner.] The feaſt of Pentecoſt. Crow, 
WHPTTENTREE. ſ. A fort of tree. 
Ainſeworth, 
WHI'TTLE. /. [hpyrel, Saxon. 
1. A white dreſs for a woman. 
2. A knife, Ben. Jobnſen. 
To WHITTLE. v. @. [from the noun. | To 
cut with a knife. Hakewill. 
To WIIIZ. v. a. To make a loud hum- 
ming noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
WHO. pronour. ry Saxon N — 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 
Gat pp. 2 
2. As who ſhould ſay, ellipti r as 
one who 1 75. 9 Collier. 
WHOEVER. pronoun. [who and ever.] Any 
one withaut limitation or exception. 


Spenſer. Pope. 

WHOLE. 2. [pals Saxon ; heal, Dutch. ] 
1. All; total; containing all. Shakeſpeare. 

2 Samuel, 


2. on peg unimpaired. 
Well of any hurt or ſickneſs, Fo. 
WHOLE. /, The totality ; no part omit- 
ted. Eccluſ. Broome. 
WHO'LESALE. ſ. [whole and ſale.) Sale 
in the lump, not in ſeparate ſmall parcels. 
| Addiſon. Watts. 
WHO'LESOME. . [heelſam, Dutch. 
t. Sound. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Contributing to health, 


WHY 


3. Preſerving ; ſalutary. Pſalms, ' 


4. Kindly ; pleaſing. - Shake jp are, 
WHO'LE5OMELY, ad. from Tobaleſcme.] 
Salubrioufly ; ſalufitevouſly, | 
WHO'LESOMENESS. /. from wwholeſome.] 

1. Quality of conducing to health, ſalu- 
brity. | Graunt. Addifen, 
2. balntarineſs ; condi civeneſs to — 
WH OLLI. ad. from 1 | 
1. Completely ; perfectly. Dryden. Addif, 
2. Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. 
Bacon. 
WHOM. The accuſative of who, ſingular 
and plural. Locke, 
WHOMSOEVER. pron. [bo and ſcever,] 
Any without exception. Locke, 


WHOO/BUB. / Hubbub. Shakeſpeore, 
WHOOP. /. oe Hoor.} 
1. A ſhout of purſuit.  Hudib, Addiſor, 


2. [Upupa, Latin ] A bicd. i, 
To W HOOP. . . | from the noun.] To 
ſhout with malignity. Shakeſpeare. 
To WHOOP. v. a. To inſult with ſhouts. 
| Dryden. 
WHORE. ſ. [hon, Saxon; Hoere, Dutch. } 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully 
with men; a fornicatreſs ; an adultreſs ; 


a {trumpet. Ben, Jobnſon, 
2. A — a woman who receives 
men for money. Dryden. Prior, 


To WHORE. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
converſe unlawfully with the other ſex. 
Dryden. 
To WHORE. v. ar To corrupt with re- 
gard to chaſtity. 
WHO'REDOM. ſ. [from evbzre.] Forni- 


cation. Hale. 
WHOREM VSTER. } ſ. [robore and maſe 
WHOREMONGER. ter or monger, 


One who keeps whores, or converſes wi 

a fornicatreſs. Shakeſpeare. 
WHO'RESON. /. [whore and fon. ] baſ- 

tard. Shakeſpeare. 
WHO'RISH, a, {from whore. ] Unchaſt ; 


incontinent. bakeſpeare. 
w HORTLEBERRY. 1. Che on: be naan. 

Saxon. ] Biiberry. Miller. 
WHOSE. 

1. Gcnitive of who. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Genitive of which. Prior. 
WHOY/SO. pronoun. ¶ uo and ſo- 
WHOSOEVER. ever.] Any, without 

reſtriction. Bacon, Milton. South, 


WHURT. . A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 


WHY.. ad. [hp1, ronhp1, Saxon.) 
1, For what reaſon ; . 


4 
2. For which reaſon. Relatively, Boylc, 
3. For what reaſon. Relatively. 


dbakeſpeare, 
4+ It is ſometimes uſed W 
1 . 
X 2 HY - 


reW 


Io 


WHYNO'T. od. A cant word or. e 
or perem procedure. ibras. 
WIC, With. Comes from the Saxon pic, 
which according to the ciſſerent nature and 
condition of places, hath a threefold ſigu i- 

| fication ; implyicg either a village, or a 
bay made by the winding banks of a river, 
or a caſtle. Gibſon. 


WICK. , [pr oe, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] - 


The ſubſtance round which is applied the 
wax or tallow of a torch or candle. 


Shakeſpeare, Di . 
WICKED. a. 1 


1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious ; 

morally bad. 

2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 
Shakeſpeare. 

3. Curſed ; baneful ; pernicious ; bad in 


__effed Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
\» YCKEDLY. ad [from wicked. ] Crimi- 
nallv: corruptly. . ohnen. Clarenden. 


WVYCKEDNESS. /. [from l Cor- 
1yption of manners ; guilt ; moral ill. 
\ ateſpeare. Milton. 
WICKER. 4. Made of ſmall ſticks. 
, Spenſer, 
WICKET. ſ. [wicked, Welſh, guicher, 
French; wicket, Dutch. ] A ſmall gate. 
Spenſer, Davies. Milton. Dryden. Swift. 
WIDE. a. [pid , Saxon; wvijd, Dutch. 
1. Broad z extended far each way. Pope. 
2. Broad to a certain degree; as, three 
inches wide : 
3. Deviating ; remote. Raleigh. Hamm. 
WIDE. ad. 


1. At a diſtance, "Temple. 
2. With great extent. Milton. 
WIDELY. ad. | from wide] 
1. With great extent each way. Bentley. 
s. Remotely; far. Locke. 


To WI'DEN v. a. [from wide.) To make 
wide ; to extend. bakeſpeare. 
To WIDEN. v. 3. To grow wide; to ex- 
tend itſelf, Locke. 
WIUENESS, ,. [from i.] 
4. Breadth ; large extent cach way, 
Dryden. 


2. Comparative breadth. * 
WIDGEON . A water fowl not unlike 
a wild duck, but not ſo large. Carew, 
WIDOW, ſ. (,a, Saxon; weduwe, 
Dutch. ] A waman whoſe h is dead, 


1 Sbateſpeare. Sandys. 
To WU BO w. v. a. [from the * 


1. To deprive of a —_ | 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 

2. To endow with a Ae 
; ; Shakeſpeare, 
3. To ſtrip of any thing ro 
WV ryden. Phillips. 
WIYDOWER. , [from widow. ] One who 
| has loft his wife. Sidney. Shogeſp. 2 Eſdr, 

WIDOWHOOD. /. (from wicew;] 


WII. 
1. The ſtate of a widow. | 

Sidney . Spenſer, Carew. Wotton. Milton, 
2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Shakeſpeare, 
WIDOWHUNTER. ,. | widow and bunt- 
er.] One who courts widows for a jointure, 
, Addiſon. 
WIDOWMA'KER. ſ. [widow and maker.] 
One who deprives women of theirhuſbands. 
' Shake/prare. 

3 ſ. [widow and <vail.} A 

ant. 

WIDTH. /. [from wwide.] Breadth; wide · 
neſs. Dryden, 
To WIELD. v. a. [p al an, Saxon |} To 
uſe with full command, as a thing not 
too heavy. Milton, Waller. Dryden, 

WTIELDY. a. [from viell.] Manageable. 
WVERY. 2. from wire - 
1. Made of wire : it were better written 
[ Donne. 


wiry. 
2 . into wire. Peacham. 
z. Wet; weariſh ; moiſt. Shakeſpeare. 
WIFE, /. plural wives. [E, Saxon ; u, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A woman that has a huſband. 


Shak-ſpeare. Mi; - 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 
ment. Bacon, 


WIG. /. Being a termination in the names 
of men ſignifics war, or elſe a heroe, from 
wins Saxon. ws Gibſon, 
IG, { Contra rom r ö . 
I, wc hair worn on 1 f Swift. 
2. A ſort of cake. a hg 
WIGHT. /. [he, Saxon.] A perſon; a 
being, Davies. Milton. Addiſon, 
WIGHT. 4. Swift ; nimble. _ Spenſer. 
WIGHTLY. ad. {from wight.] Swittly ; 
nimbly. Spenſer. 
WILD. a. [p1 +, Saxon; wild, Dutch. 
1. Not tame ; not domeſtick. Milton. 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 
| Mortimer. Grew. 
3. Deſatt ; uninhabited. 
4. Savage; uncivilized. 
Shaleſpeare. Bacen. Waller. 
5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous ; irregular. 
- Addiſon, 
6. Licentious ; ungoverncd. Prior, 
; J. Inconſtant ; mutable ; fickle. P 
« Inordinate ; looſe. Shakeſpeare. D . 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange . Shakopee ; 
10. Done or made without any conliſtent 
order or plan Milton, N oodeuard. 
11. Meerly imaginary. Swift, 
WILD. ſ. A dekrt; a tract uncultivated 
_ and uninhabited. Dryden. Addiſon. Pope. 
WILD Baſt. 2 [acinus, Latin.] A plant. 
WILD « ſe [ claterium, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 
WILD 4 [cleagnus, any dale, 
an 0 e, a e, vitex. t. 


w1L 
To WI'LDER . 4. from wer), 


To loſe 
or puzzle in an unknown or pathleſs tract. 
« Dryden Pope. 
WT'LDERNESS. /. [ from wild.] 
1. A deſart; a tract of ſolitude and ſavage- 
neſs, Spenſer. Waller. 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diſorderly. 
Milton. 
WILD FIRE. /. [wild and fre] A com- 
polition of inflammable materials, eaſy 
to take fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed. 


—_— 
WILDGOOSECHASE. /. A purſuit of 
ſomething unlikely to be caught L Er. 
WILDING, {..{wildeingbe, Dutch.| A wild 
ſour apple. Phillips. 
WUVLDLY. «ad. {from wild. ] 
1. Without cultivation, More. 
2. With diforder; with perturbation or 


diſtraction. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Without'attention ; without judgment. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
4. Irregularly. ryden. 
WILDNESS. /. {from «vild.] . 
1. Rudeneſs ; diſorder like that of uncul- 
tivated ground. Bacon. 


2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of 


manners, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Savageneſs; brutality, Sidney. Prior. 
4. Uncultivated ſt- te. Dryden. 


5. Deviation from a ſettled courſe ; irre- 
gulari:y, Matti. 


6. Alienation of mind. Shakeſpeare, 
WVYLDSERVICE. ,. [cratægus, Latin.] A 


lane, 
WILE. ſ. [r1il-, Sax. ] A deceit; a fraud; 
- a trick ; a ſtratagem ; a practice artful, ly. 
| # Daniel, Roſcomon, 
WILFUL. a. {will and full.] 
1. Stubborn; contumacious ; perverſe ; in- 
flexible. | 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. Milt. Dryd. 
WILFULL V. ad. { from u ß. 
x. Obſtinztely ; ſtubbornly. Sidney, Tillotſ. 
2. By dclign ; on purpoſe, . 
Hammond Hp Taylor. 
WILFULNESS. /. Obſtinacy; ſtubborn- 
neſs ; perverſcneſs. Hooker, Shakeſpeare. 
WILILY. ad. {from wily.] By ſtratagem; 
fraudulently. ; 
bs "4D . [from 1 


WILL. 4 [ pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.] 
1. Choice; arbitrary determination. 


8 Locke. Hooker. 

2. Diſcretion 3 choice. 1 P . 

3. Command; direction. aal 
4. Diſpoſition; inclination ; deſire. 

, Shakeſpeare, Drummond. 


Power ; government. 
Divine determination. Sbaleſpeare. 
7. Teſtament; diſpoſition of à dying 


man's eſſecks. Step ens. 


f WILLINGLY. ad. from willing.} 


WII. 

$. C WII I. Favour; kindnels. Sbal. 
9. Good Witt. Right intention, 5 
10. Nl Wirrt. Malice; melignity. 

11. Will with a wiſp, Jack with a lant- 
hore. Will with the wiſp is of a round 
figure, in bigneſ like the flame of a can- 
dle; but ſometimes broader, and like a 
bundle of twigs fet on fire It ſometimes 
gives a brighter light than that of a- wax 
candle ; at other times more obſcure and 
of a purple colour. When viewed near at 
hand, it ſhines leſs than at a diſtance, 
They wander about in the air, not far from 
the ſurface of the earth; and arc more 
frequent in places that are uncuous, 
mouldy, meriky, and abounding with reeds. 
They haunt burying places, places of exe- 
cution, and dunghills. They commonly ap- 
pear in ſummer, and at the beginuing of 
autumn, and are generally. at the height of 
about ſix feet from the ground They fol- 
low thoſe that run away, and fly from thoſe 
that follow them. Some that have been 
catched were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhin- 
ing, viſcous, and gelatinous matter, like 
the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, 
but only ſhining; ſo that the matter ſeems 
to be phoſphorus, prepared and raiſed rom 
putrefied plants or carcaſcs by the heat of 
the ſun, 

To WILL. v. 4. [wilgen, Gothick; f illan 

Saxon; wi{len, Dutch. 

1. io deſire that any thing ſhould be, or 


be done. Hooker. Hammond. 
2. To be inclined or reſol ved to have. 
Shakeſpeare, 


3. To commend ; to direct. 
Hcoter. Shakeſp. Knulles. Clare d. Dryden, 
WILLI and Fil, amo g the Engliſh Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans, 
ſignihed many, Cie ſon. 
WYLLING. a. from will ] 
1. Iaclined to any thing. 
„ M iſdom. Milton. Bentley, 
2. Pleaſed ; deſirous. 
3. Favourable, well diſpoſed to as * thing. 


Exodus. 
4. Ready; complying. Hecber. Milton. 
5. Choſen. Milton. 
6. Spontaneous. Dryden. 


7. Conſent in Milton, 
1, With one's own conſent ; without diſ- 
like ; without reluctance. Hooker, Milton. 
2, By one's own delire. Ain. 

WILLINGNESS /. [from willing. ] Con- 
ſent ; freedom from reluctance ; 5 Frag 


pliance. Ben. Jabnſon. . 
WILLOW. [p< lie, Sax. lou, 
Welſh. ] A tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

Shakeſpeare. 


WILLOWISH. a. Reſembling the colovr 
of willow. 
WII 


WIN 


WILLOW WORT. /. A plant. Milly. 

WYLY. @. [from «vile,] Cunning ; ly; 
full of ſtratagem. Spenſer, South. 

WIYMPELE. /. [wirpel, old Duich, from 
evemelen, to bore. } An inſtrument with 
which holes arc bored, 

WVMBLE. a. Active; nimble, Spenſer. 

WIUMPLE. ſ. [gain le, French.) A hood; 


2 veil. Biil:, 
To WIMPLE. v. 2. To draw down us a 
hood or veil. Sen er. 


To WIN. v. a. pret wan and 2wn; part. 
paſſ. won. [, inna, Saxon; inn, Dutch. | 
1. To gain by conqueſt. 

Knollen. Milton. Dryden, 
®. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 


| Denham. 
3. To gain ſomething withheld, Pope. 
4. To obtain. Sidney. 
5. To gain by play. Addiſon. 
6, To gain by perſuaſion, Milton, 
7. To gain by courtſhip. Shakeſp. Gay. 
To WIN. v. u. 
1. To gain the victory. Ailton. 


2. To gain influence or favour, 4 xn 
3. To gain ground. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To be conqucror or gainer at play, 

Sha teſpeare. 

To WIN CE. v. a. [gwingo, Welſt.} To 

Kick as impatient of a rider, or of pain. 
Shakeſpeare. Ben. Jobnſon. 

WINCH. /. ¶geincl er, French, to twiſt 
A windlace ; tvmething held in the han 

by which a wheel or cylinder is turned. 


- 


Mortimer. 


To WINCH. v. a To kick with impati ; 
ence ; to ſhrink from any uneaſineſs. 
SLaleſpeare. Hudibras. 
WTINCOPIPE. ſ. A ſmall red flower in the 
ſtubble ficids. ä Bacon. 
WIND. (ms, Saxon; evind, Dutch. | 
1. Wird is when any tract of air moves 
from the place it is in to any other, with 
an impetus that is ſenſible to us, where- 
fore it was not ill called by the ancients, 
a ſwifter courſe of air ; a lowing wave of 
air. M. c henbrock 0 
2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 
point. | Shakejpcare, 
3+ Breath; power of act of reſpiration, 
| Shakeſpeare, 
4. Air cauſed by any action. 
Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. 
Bacon, Dryden. 
6. Air impregnated with ſcent. Swift, 
7. Flatulence; windineſs. Mitton. 
8. Any thing inſigaificant or light as wind, 
Milton, 
9. Down the Wind. To decay, L'Eftr. 
10. To take or bave the Wix d. To gain 
or have the upper hand. Bacon, 


WIN. 


To WIND. v. a. Iy in dan, Saxon; winden, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To blow; to ſound by inflation, 
Sp. nſer. Dryden, 
To turn round; to twill. 
| Bacon, Wotton, 


To regulate in action 
Shakeſpeare. Hudibras. 
To noſe ; to follow by ſceut. 
To turn by thitts or expedients. 
Hudibras. 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. Shakeſp. 
7. To change. Addiſon, 
8. Tocntwilt ; to enfold ; to encircle. 
Shakeſpeare. 
9. To WIN D out, To extricate. 
| Clarendon. 
10. To Winn vp, To bring to a ſmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread. Locke. 
11.79 WIS . lo convolve the ſpring. 
* SFakeſpeare. 
12. To Wix p. To raiſe by degrees. 
y Hayzoard. 
13. To Wind up. To ſtraiten a ſtring 
by turning that on which it is rolled; to 


4. 
5. 


put in tune. Walter. 
To WIND. ». x. . 

1. Town; to change. Dryden. 

2. To turn; to be convolved. - OX0M 

3. To movc round. Denham, 


4. To , in flexures. Shakeſp. Milton, 
$. To be extricated; to be diſentangled. 
Milton. 
WINDBOUND. a. [uind and bound. ] Con- 
fined by contrary winds. SpeFtator. 
WYNDEGG. /. An egg not impregnated ; 
an egg that does not contain the principles 
of lite. Brown, 
WINDER. /. [from wind. ] 
1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any 
thing is turned round. Swift. 
2. A plant that twills itſelf round others. 
Bacon, 
WIYNDFALL. . [wind and fall.] Fruit 
blown down trom the tree. Evelyn, 
bed FLOWER. /. The aremone. A 


er. 

WIND GALL. /. Vindgalls are ſoft, yield - 
ing, flatulent tumours or bladders, full of 
corrupt jelly, which grow upon each ſide 
of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painful in 
hot weather and hard ways, that they make 
a horſe to halt. Farrier's Dict᷑. 

WUNDGUN. ſ. {wind and gun.) Gun 
which diſcharges the bullet by mcans of 
wind compreſſed. ukins, Pope, 

WINDINESS. | from windy. ] 

1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence. Floyer, 
2. Tendency to generate wind. Bacon. 
3. Tumour ; puffineſs. B̃reretosed. 

WINDING. „tem wird.) Flexute; 

me ander. Addiſon. 
WIND- 


WIN 


WFNDINGSHEET. /. Cid and beet. 
A ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 
Sl akeſpeare. Bacon. 
WINDLASS. /. [wind and lace. ] 
1. A handle by which a rope or lace is 
wrapped tozether round a cylinder. 
2. A handle by which any thing is furn- 
ed 


. St akeſpeare, 
WINDLE. /. [from to wvind.] A ſpindle. 


WINDMILL. / { wind and mill.] A mill 
turned by the wind. Waller. Wilkins. 


WI'NDOW. J. [windue, Daniſh. ] 
1. An aperture in a building by which air 
and light are intromitted. Spenſer. Swift. 
2. The frame of glaſs or any other mate- 
rials that covers the aperture. Neroten. 
3. Lines crofling each other. King. 
4. An aperture reſembling a window. 

To WINDOW. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To furniſh with windows. Morten. 
2. To place at a window. SEckeſpeere. 

. To break into openiugs. & akeſprere. 

WVNDPIPE. /. {wind and pipe } The paſ- 
ſage of the breath F#roon, Ray . Arbuthner. 

WIND WARD. ad. [from wind. ] Toward 
the wind. | 

WHINDY. 2. {from wind ] 
1. Conſiſting of wind. 
2. Next the wind. 2 uh 

. Empty ; airy. ilton South. 
4 . ; moleſted with wind. 

Milton. Scut b. 

5. Puffy; flatulent. Arbuthnot. 

WINE. /. [yin, Saxon; vin, Dutch. 

1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
Chronicles. Tſaiab. { . Sandys. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermen- 
tations, called by the general name ot 
wines. hk 1 MY 

WING. ſ. ze hpinz, Sax. zwinge, Daniſh. 
I, It limb of a bird by which ſhe flies. 

Sidney, 

2. A fan to e R nds. 

Flight; e by the wing. L 

” T he ety of ght. Ihaheſpeore, 
5. The ſide bodies of an army. 

Knolles. Dryden. 

6. Any ſide piece. Mertimer. 

To WING. v. a. {from the noun.] 

1. To furniſh with wings ; 10 "_—_ to 


fly. 8 ape. 
2. To ſupply with ſide bodies. Shakeſp. 
To WING. v. a. To paſs by Bight. 
Shakeſpeare, Prior. 
WINGED. a. [ from wing. 1 with 
i flying ; ſwift ; rapid. 
wes dBrn F Milton, Waller. 
WINGEDPEA'. /. [ocbru:, Latin. ] A plant. 
Miller. 
WINGSHELL. /. {wing and fhell.] The 
ſhell that covers the wings of inſects. Grew. 
WINGY. 2. [trom wing.] Having wings. 


jon. 


Bacon. 


WIP 


To WINK. D. N. Iyme ran, Saxon; wine. 
ken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſhut the eyes. Shateſp. Tilkiſor. 
2. To hint, or direct by the motion of the 
eyelids, Swifts 
3. To cloſe and exclude the light. 
Dryden. 
4. To conhtiive ; to ſeem not to ſee; to 


tolerate. Whitpifte, Roſcommon, 
. To be dim. 727 7 5 
INK /. {from the verb.] 


1. Act of cloling the eye. 


Shakeſpeare, Denne. Temple. 

2. A hint given by motion of the eye. - 

Sidney. * 

WINKER. / from *0izk. ] One whowinks, 

WINKINGLY. ad, { from winting.] With 

the eye almoſt cloſed. eacham, 

WINNER. /. {from wviz.] One who wins, 

Spenſer, Temples 

WI'NNING. participial a. [from win.] 

Attractive; charming, Milton. 

WINNING. /. [from is.] The ſum won. 

Addiſon. 

To WINNOW. v. a. [ind ian, Saxen. 

1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to 
part the grain from the chaff. 

Shakeſpeare, Dryden; 

2. Tofan; to beat as with wings. Ne 


3. To fift ; to examine. Dryden. 
4. To feparate z to part. Sulig e. 
To WI'NNOW. v. a. To part cori from 
chaff. Eccluſ. 


WINNOWER. . { from 4vinnew.] He who 
winnows, 

WINTER. /. [pm en, Saxon, The cold 
ſeaſon of the year. Sidney, Pope. 

To WINTER. v. . {from the noun.) To 
paſs the winter, Iſaiah. 

To WINTER. v. a. To feed in the winter. 


Temple. 

WINTERREATEN. a. Lead and beat.] 
Harraflcd by ſevere weathęr. Spenſcr. 
WIYN TERCHERRY, /. Lallelenge.] A 


lant. 
WINTERCITRON. /. A fort of pear. 
WIVNTERGREEN. /. [ pyrola, Latin.] A 
ant. 


WIN TERLNT. 2. [winter and He.] Such 
as is ſuitable to winter; of a wintry kind. 
Shakeſpeare. 
WINTRY. 3. [from tointer.] Brumal ; 
hyemal, den. 
WIN'Y. a {from wine.) Having the taſte 
or qualities of wine. Bacen. 
To WIPE . {© pan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething 
ſoft. | Shake . Milton. 
2. To take away by terſion. D. of Piep. 
3. To ſtrike off gently, Sbalep. Milton, 
4. To clear away. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To cheat ; to defraud, pemer. 
6. To WIr x out. lo efface, Shak Locke, 
WIPE. 


| 
' 
| 
N 
N 
[ 
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WIPE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. An act of cleanſing, 

2. A blow; aſtroke; ajeer; a gybe; a 
V ſarcaſm. | . Swift, 


. A bird. 
WIPER. . [from wie.] An inſtrument 
or perſon by which any thing is wiped. 
Ben. Jabnſon. 


WIRE. /. Metal drawn into ſlender threads, 


23. Skilled in hidden arts. 


Fairfax. Milton. 

To WYREDRAW, 2. a. [wire and draw. ] 
1. To ſpin into wire, 

a. To draw out into length. Arbuthner, 

3. To draw by art or violence. Dryden. 

WFREDRAWER. /. [wire and graw.] 

One who ſpins wire Locle. 


To WIS. 2. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. quift. 
| wen, Dutch, ] To know. Aſcham. 
WTSDO 


M. /. ir com, Saxon. ence 
' the — 2 rightly. 5 ele 
bs ky [pwr 1 Ke Dutch. * 
1. ent; judging rightly, particu 
of matters life ; having rabtical —1okd 
; —_ a Romans. 
2. Skilful ; dexterous. Tilletſon, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. Milton. 


WISE. /. (pipe, Saxon 3 wyſe, Dutch.] 


* Manner ; way of being or acting. This 
word in the modern dlalect, is often cor- 
rupted into Y. Sidney. Dryden. 
WISEACRE. /. {wiſeggher, Dutch. | 
1. A wiſe or ſententious mau. Obſolete. 
2. A fool; a dunce. Addiſon. 
WYSELY. ad. [from wiſe.] Judiciouſly ; 
prudently. Milton. Rogers. 
WISEN Es. . [from wiſe] Wiſdom ; 
ience. ' Spenſer, 
To WISH. v. n. [ pirc an, Saxon.] 
1. To have ſtrong deſire; to long. Arbuth. 
2. To de diſpoſed, or inclined. Addiſon. 
To WISH. v. 4. 
1. Te deſire; to long for. Sidney. 
2. To recommend by wilhing. Shakeſpeare- 


3. To imprecate. Shakejpeare. 
1 To all. Clabaaden. 
WISH. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Longing deſire, Milton. South, 
2. T hing deſired. Milton. 
3. Deſire expreſſed. Pepe. 
WISHEDLY. ad. from wiſped.] Accord- 
ing to defire. Not uſed. Knolles. 


WI SHER. /. [from ib. ] 
1. One who longs. 
2. One who expreſſes wiſhes. 
WTISHFUL. 2. [trom wiſb and fl.] Long- 
ing; ſhowing deſire. ' Shakeſpeare. 
WISHFULLY. d. [from wiſhful.) Ear- 
neſtly ; with longing. 
WISKET. / A baſket. 
WISP. /. Cui Swedith, and old Dutch.] 
A ſmall 


undle, as of hay or ſtraw, Bacen, 


WIT 


WIS T. pret. and part. of wit. 
WISTFUL, a. Attentive; earneſt; full of 
thought. | Gay. 
WYST FULLY. ad. {from wiſtfwl..} Atten · 
tively ; earneſtly. udibras. 
WYSI LY. ad. | from wit. ] Attentively ; 


earneſtly. Shakeſpeare. 
To WIT, v. . [ pixan, Saxon. ] To 2 
Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 


WIT. ſ. [yze pix, Saxdn ; from ;1.an, to 
know.] 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental 
facultics ; the intellects. 
2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. 
Shakeſpeare. Locke, 
7 Sentiments produced by quickneſs of 
ancy - Sen, Jobnſen. Spratt, 
4. A man of fancy. Dryden Pope. 
5. A man of genius. Dryden. Pope, 
5. Senſe; judgment. Daniel. . Jobnſon. 
7. In the plural. Sound mind. 
Stbaleſpeare. Tillotſon, 
8. Contrivance ; ſtratagem ; power of ex- 
dicnts, Hooker. Milton. 
WPFTCRAFT. /. [wit and craft. j Contriv- 
ance ; invention. Can den, 
WITCRACKER. /. [wirand cracker ] A 


joker ; one who breaks a jeſt, Shakeſpeare, 
WIYTWORM, ſ. [wit and worm.) One 
that feeds on wit. Ben. F:bnſon, 


WITCH. /. ice Saxon.] 
1. A woman given tq unlawful arts, 
Bacen. Addiſon. 
2. A winding ſinuous bank. Spenſer. 
To WITCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
bewitch; to enchant, | Spenſer, Sbakeſp. 
WY i CHCRAFT,. /. [wvitch and craft. The 
practices of witches. c enham. 
WITCHERY. /. [from vitch.] Enchant- 
ment. Raleigb. 
To WIT E. v. a, [pix an, Sax. ] To blame; 
to reproach. 
WII E. A. from the verb.] Blame; 


WITH. prepofit. [ 715, Saxon. ] 
1. By. Noting the cauſe, 

Shakeſpeare. Rmue. 

2. Noting the mear.s. Dryden. 

3. Noting the inſtrument. Rowe. Wood. 

4. On the ſide of; for, Shakeſpeare. 

5. In oppolition to; in competition or 


pen ſer. 


couteſt. Is akeſpeare. 
6. Noting compariſon. andys. 
7. In ſociety. Siilling fleet. 
8. In company of. Shakeſpeare. 


9. In appendage ; noting conſequence, or 
concomitance. Locke. 


10. In mutual dealing. Shakeſpeare, 
11. Noting connexion. ryden. 
12. Immediately after, Sidney. Garth. 
13- Amongſt, — 
14 Upon, N Iſon. 


15. In 


WII 


15. In conſent. 1 Pope 
WF THAL. ad. [with and al.] 
1. Along with the reſt; likewiſe; at the 
fame time. Hooker. Shakeſpeare. Davies. 
Milton. 5. Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where 
we now uſe with. aniel. Tillotſon. 
To WITHDRA'W, ». a. [with and dranv, ] 
1. To take back; to deprive of. Hooker, 
2. To call away; to make to retire. 


Broome. 
To WITHDRA'W, ». n. To retire; to 
retreat. Milton. Tatler. 


WIT HDR A'WINGROOM, /. | withdraw 
and room.] Room behind another room 


for retirement, Mortimer. 
WTTHE. . 
1. A willow twig. Bacon. 


2. A band, properly a band of twigs. 
| Mortimer. 
To WFTHER v. a. [ze pte ne d, Saxon. ] 
1. To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up. 
Hooker, Seuth, 
2. To waſte, or pine away. Temple. 
3. Te looſe or want animal moiſture, Dryd. 
To WITHER. v. 4. 
1- To make to fade. James, 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
WITHEREDNESS. [from withered. ] 
The ſtate of being withered ; marcidity, 
| Mortimer. 
WTYTHERBRAND. , A piece of iron, 
which is laid under a ſaddle, about four 
fingers above the horſe's withers, to keep 
the two pieces of waod tight. 
WVFTHERS. /. Is the joining of the ſhovl- 
der-bones at the bottom of the neck and 
mane. Farrier's Di#. 
WITHERRUNG. /. An injury cauſed by 
a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle being un- 
fit, 2 when the bows are too wide; 
for when they are ſo, they bruiſe the fleſh 
againſt the ſpines of the ſecond and third 


veftebrz of the back, which forms that 


prominence that riſes above theirſhoulders. 
Farrier*s Dig. 
To WITHHO'LD. ». a. [with and old.] 
Withbeld, or withbelden, pret. and part. 
x. To reſtrain ; to keep from actions; to 
hold back. Shakeſpeare, Drygen. 
2. To keep back; to refuſe, © Hooker. 
WITHHO'LDEN, part. paſſ. of withbold. 
a Spe/man. 
WITHHO'LDER /. {from 4withboid.] He 
who witholds. | 
WITHIN. prep. [pr$:nnan, Saxon. 
1. In the inner part of. Spratt. Tillotſon. 
2. In the compaſs of; not beyond; uſed 
both of place and time. Wotton. 


4 Into Mr a * 
5. In the reach el.. 2 


WI 


6. Into the heart or confidence of, South, - 


7. Not exceeding. | Swift, 

$. In the incluſure of, Bacon, 
WITHIN. ad. 

1. In the inner parts; inwardly ; inter- 

nally. Daniel. 

2, In the mind. Dryden. 


WITHYNSIDE. ad. [vithin and fide. } In 
the interiour parts. Sharp, 
WITHOUT. prep, [prfuran, Saxon. } 
1. Not with. _ Hall. 
2. In a ſtate of abſence from. Tatler, 
3- In the ſtate of not having. 
Bacon. Huimmond, 
4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of, 
; . Burner. 
5. In the negation, or omiſſion of 
Addiſon. 
6. Not by ; not by the uſe of ; not by the 


help of. Bacens 
7. On the outſide of. Dryden. 
8. Not within. Alis. 
9. With exemption from. Lor te. 


WITHOUT. ad. 
1. Not on the inſide. 
2, Out of doors. | 
3. Externally ; not in the mind, 
WITHOUT. c . Unleſs ; if not ex- 
cept. Sidney. 
WITHOUT EN. prep. [piu an, Saxon. ] 
Withour. Hen cr. 
To WITHSTAND. v. a. [with and ſiand.] 
To gainſtand ; to oppoſe; to relilt, 


Pacon. Grew, 
N ofkons 


Sidney. Hooker, 


WITHSTANDER. { [from r 
An opponent ; reſiſting power. Raleigb. 
WITH. /. Leg, Saxon. ] Willow. 
WITLESS. a. [from we anting un- 
—— onne. Fairfax. 
WITLING, /. A pretender to uit; a man 
of petty ſmartneſs, Addiſon. Pope, 
WITNESS. [yr ne rre, Saxon. ] 
1. Teſtimony ; atteſtation. 
Shakefprare, Þ a 
2. One who gives teſtimony, engſis. 
3. Witha Wir NEZSsSs. Efſectually; to a 


great degree. Prior. 
To WITNESS, v. a. [ from the noun. ] To 
atteſt, Shakeſpeare. Denne. 


To WITNESS. v. 3. To bear teſtimony. 

Sidney. Burnet. 

WITNESS. interj. An exclamation ſignify- 
ing that'perſon or thing may atteſt ir. 

Milton. 

WITSNA/PPER. ſ. [wir. and ſnap. ] One 

who aſſects repartee. Shakeſpeare. 

WVyTTED. 3. {from it,] Having wit: 
as, 2 quick boy. | 

WIYTTICISM. / {from «vitty.] A mean 

attempt at wit. Eſftrange. 

WITTILY. ed. [from witty. 

1. Ingeniouſly ; cunningly ; artfully. 


Dryden. 
̃ 6 1 2. With 


WOL 


2. With flight of imagination, 


Ben. Johnſon, 
WTTTINESS. /. [from witty. } The qua- 
lity of being witty. Spenſer. 


WITTING LY. ad. | pr: an, Saxon, 1p 
or know.] Knowingly ; not ignor-ntly ; 
with knowledge ; by deſign. Hecker, Weſt. 

WITTOL. /. | pit ol, Sax. ] A man ho 
knows tlic talſchood of his wife and ſeems 


contented. Cleaweland, 
WITTOLLY. a. [from iH] Cuckoldly. 
Shakeſpeare, 

WITTY. 2. [from seit.] 
1, Judicious ; ingenious. Judith, 
2. Full of imagination, South, 
3. Sarcaſtick ; full of taunts. Addiſon. 
WYTWAL. /. A bird. Ainſworth, 


To WIVE. v =. [from wife.] To marry ; 
to take a wife. Shakeſpeare. Waller. 

To WIVE. v. a. 

1. To match to a wife. Shakeſpeare. 
2, To take for a wite, Sat eſpeare. 

WUYVELY. ad. [from zes. 3 


to a wiſe. Sidney. 
WIVES, 5 The plural uf evife. Spenſer, 
WIZ ARD. /. [from wife. } A conurer 


an inchanter. Milton. 

WO. /. ſpa, Saxon. ] 
1. Grief; ſorrow ; miſery ; calamity. 

| Shakeſpeare. Milton. Pope, 
2. A denunciation of calamity; a curſe. 
Seuth. 

3. Vo is uſed by Shakeſpeare for a ſtop or 
ceſlation. 

WOAD. /. [pad, Sax.] A plant cultivated 
in En Ay for the uſe of dyers, who uſe 
it for laying the foundation of many co- 
lours, Miller. 

WO'BEGONE. ſ. [ws and begene.] Loft 
in wo. Shakeſpeare, 

WOFT. The obſolete participle paſſive from 
To Warr. Shakeſpeare, 
WO'FUL.. a. ſ 0 and full. ] 

1. Sorrowful; afflicted; 2 

i Sidney. Dryden. 
2. Calamitous; afflictive. 
3. Wretched ; paltry; ſorry. 

WO'FULLY. ad. { from cu. 
7. Sorrowfully; mournfully. ; 
2. Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt, 

South, 

WOLD. ſ. Weld, whether fing'y or jointly, 
in the names of places, ſignifies a plain 
open country; from the Saxon zuld, a 
plain and a place without wood. Gil ſen. 

WOLF. J. alp, Saxon; wwef, Dutch, ] 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep, 

Shakeſpeare. 

rown. 


Pope. 


2. An eating ulcer. 
WO'LFDOG. /. [elf and dag.] 

1. A dog of a very large breed kept to 

guard ſheep. Tickell, 
. 2. A dog bred between a dog and a wolf, 


WON 


WO'LFISH, a. {from el.] Reſembling 
a wolf in qua:ities or form. 
Shakeſpeare. L' Eftrange. 
WO'LFSBANE. /. [wolf and bane,] A poi- 
ſonous plant ; aconite. Miller. 
WO'LESMILK. [. An herb. Ainſworth. 
WOLVISH. 2. [of wolf. } Reſembling a 
wolf. Havel. 
WO MAN. /. pirman, immam, Saxon, | 
1. The female of the human race. 
Shakeſpeare. Otway 
2. A female attendant on a perſon © 
rank. Shakeſpeare. 
To WOMAN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
make pliant like a woman, Shakeſpeare. 
WO'MANED. a2. {from woman. | Accom- 
panied; united with a woman. Shakeſpeare. 
WOMANHA'TER. /. [woman and Hater. 
One that has an averſion for the female 


ex, wh 
WO'MANHOOD. 7 /. [from wwoman.] The 
WO'M ANHEAD, } character and collective 
ualities of a woman. Spenſer, Donne. 
WO/MANISH. @. | from we] Suitable 
to a woman. Sidney. Aſcham . 
To WOMANTSE. v. . [from can.] To 
emaſculate; to effeminatez to ſoften. 
Proper, but not uſed. Sidncy. 
WOMANKUND, ſ. [woman and bind] 
The female ſex ; the race of women, 
Sidne . Swift, 
WO'MANLY. @. [ from n—_ 
1. Becoming a woman ; ſuiting a woman; 
feminine. Shakeſpeare. Donne. 
2. Not childiſh ; not girliſh. Arbuthner. 
WO'/'MANLY. zd. from woman.] In the 
manner of a woman ; effeminately. 
WOMB, /. {wamta, Goth. pamb, Saxon; 
wen, Iflandick. N 
1. The place ot the fœtus in the mother. 
Shakeſpea e. Addiſon. 
2, The place whence any thing is produced, 
Milton. Dryden, 
To WOMB. v. a. [from the noun. ] To in- 
cloſe; to breed in ſecret. Shakeſpeare, 
WO'MBY. 2. {from womb.) Capacious. 


Shakeſpeare, 

WO'MEN. Plural of woman. ilton. 
WON. The preterite and participle paſſive 
of ⁊uin. a Dryden. 
To WON. v. 3. [punian, Saxon,; wonen, 
German.] To dwell; to live; to have 
abode. | Spenſer. Fairfax, 
WON. /. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; ha- 
bitation. Obſolcte. Ipenſer. 
To WO'NDER. v. . {punt>man, Saxon; 
wonder, Dutch.) To be (track with ad- 
miration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed fo as 
to be aſtoniſhed, Spenſer, South . 
WO'N * . [pun'ton, Saxon; wonder. 
Dutch. 2 
1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment z amaze- 
ment. Bacon. 
2. Cauſe 


WO R 
2. Cauſe of wonder; a ſtrange thing. 
Carew, 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
| Milton Watts. 
WON DERFUL. a. [wonder and full. } Ad- 
mirable; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 
Jb. Milton. Shakeſpeare illuſtrated. 
WO'NDERFUL. ad. To a wonderful de- 
rce. 2. Chronicles. 
WON DERFULLY. ad. {from * 
In a wondertul manner; to a wondertu 
depree. Bacon. Addiſon. 
WONDERMENT. / [from «wonder. Aſ- 


toniſhment ; amazement, Spenſer. 
WO/NDERSTRUCK. a. [wender and 
rite. } Amazed. Dryden. 


ON DROUS. 2. Admirable; marvellous ; 
ſtrange ; ſurpriſing. Milton. Dryden. 
 WONDROUSLY. d. [from wondrous. ] 
To a ſrange degree. Shakeſprare. Drayton, 
To WONT. v. n. preterite and par- 
To be WONT. | ticiple zent. [1 unan, 
Saxon; getooanen, Dutch, ] To be ac- 
cuſtomed ;_ to uſe ; to be uſed. 
1” 3 Bacen. 
WONT. /. Cuſtom ; habit; uſe. 

Hecker. Milien. 

WONT. A contraction of . noc. 
WONTEI. part. a. [from the verb.] Ac- 
cuſtomed ; uſed ; uſual, Milton. Dryden. 
WO/NTEDNESSs. /. | from 2wonred. ] State 
of being accuſtomed to. Xing Charles, 
WONTLESS. a. {from <vont.] Unaccuſ- 
, tomed; unuſual. 
To WOO. v. a. [a ogod, courted, Sax, ] 

1. To court; to ſue to for love. 
| Shakeſpeare, Prior. Pope. 
2. To court ſolicitouſly ; to invite with 
importunity. Davies. 
To WOO, v. n. To court; to make love. 
. Dryden. 


WOOD. a. |weds, Gothick; pod, Saxon; 


woed, Dutch. ] Mad; furious; raging, 
Tuſſer, 
WOOD. /. [puve, Saxon; wwoud, Dutch, | 
1. A large and thick plantation of trees. 
, Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. The ſubſtance of trees ; timber, 7 e. 
WOODA'NEMONE. J. A plant. 
WOOY/DBIND. 
 WOO'DBINE. & neyſuckle. Shak, Peach. 
" WOO/DCOCK. / erf Saxon. ] A 
dird of paſſage with a long bill : his food 
is not known. Sbakeſpeare. 
+ WOO/DED. a. [from ved. ] Supplied with 
wood, Arbuthnot. 
 WOO'DDRINK. /. Decoction or infuſion 
of medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras. 
woO DEN. 4. [from 2woed.] 
1. Ligneous; made of wood; timber, 
St akeſpeare, 
eo, 


2. Chunſy; awkward, 


\f R 
Spenſer. 


ſ. tub, Sax.] Ho- 


Fleyer. 


WO R 
WOODFRETTER. /. [teres, Latin.) An 


inſet; a woodworm. Ainſworth. 


_ WOO'DHOLE. /. I, and _— Place 
[ 


where wood is laid up. illips. 

WOU/DLAND, ſ. [od and land.] V ode; 
ground covered with woods. 

Dryden. Locke. Fenton, 

W raEG . A 2 ſort of wild 
ark. 

WOO'DLOUSE. /. ſwweed and lJouſe.] An 
inſect of an oblung figure, about half an 
inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth ; of a dark bluciſh or livid grey 
colour, and having its back convex or 
rounded : notwithſtanding the appeilation 
of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of 

ſhort legs it is a very ſwift runner, but it 
can occaſionally roll itſelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and 
ſuffers itſelf to be taken, They are found 

in great plenty under old logs of wood or 
large ſtones, or between the bark and wood 
of decayed trees. Hill. Cong. Sqoift. 

WOO'DMAN. /. {vcd and man.] A ſportſ- 
man; a hunter Sidney. Pope. 

WOODMONGER. /. cd, aud monger.] 


A woodlcller. 


WOO/DNOTE. ſ. Wild muſick. Milton, 
WOO'DNY'MPH. . [weed and nymph. ] 
Dryad. . 
WOODO'FFERING, 7. Wood burnt on 
the altar. Nelemiab. 


WOO'DPECKER. /. cod - z picus 
martius, Latin.] A bird. The ſtructure of 
the tongue of the 2woodpecker is very ſin- 
gular, whether we look at its great length, 
or at its ſharp horny bearded point,and the 
giuey matter at the end of it, the better to 

tab and draw little maggots out of wood. 
Derham. 
WOODPTGEON, or Wedcutver. ſ. A wild 


pigeon. 
WOODROOF. 7. An herb. Ainſworth, 


 WO/ODSARE. /. A kind of ſpittle, found 


upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. Bacon. 


VO ODSERE. ſ. ¶ w oed and ſere ] The time 


in the tree. 7%. 

WO/ODSORREL.. exys, 2 A plant, 
incloſing ſeeds, w often ſtart from 
their lodges, by reaſon of the elaſtick force 
of the membrane which involves them. 


when there is no ſa 


p 
ic 


Miller. 


'WO'ODWARD. /. [wwcd aud ward.] A 


foreſter . 

WOOD. a. [from cd. 
1, Abounding with wood, 
Milton. Addiſon. 

2. Ligneous ; conſiſting of wood. 
| Grew. Lecke, 
3- Relating to woods. Spenſer. 
WOOYER. /. [from do,] One who courts 
a woman. _ Chapman. Cre:ch, 
as ow Woo 


Wo R 


WOOF, 7. from Tobe. 
1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp ; 
the weft Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth. Milton. Pope. 
WOOHINGLV. ad. [from wwecing.] Plea» 
ſingly ; ſo as to invite ſtay. Shakeſpeare. 
WOOL. . ul, Saxon; wwollen, Dutch ] 
1. Theffeece of ſheep; that which is woven 
into eloth. ; Siducy. Raleigh. 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. hakeſpeare. 
WO'OLFEL: ſ. [wool and fell.} Skin not 
{tripped of the wool. Davies. 
WO'OLLEN a. ſ from w.] Made of wool 
not fincly dreſſed. Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
WO'OLLEN, ſ. Cloth made of wool. 


Hudibras. Swift. 
WooLPACR. 7 ,., [woel, pack, and 
WO'OLSACK. $ fſack.] 
1. A bag of wool ; a bundle of wool, 
2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of 
lords. . Dryden, 
3. Any thing bulky without weight, 
Cleaveland. 
WO'OLWARD, ad. ¶ a and ward. In 
woo! , Shakeſpeare . 
WO'OLLY. 4. [from .] 
1. Conſiſling of wool; cloathed with wool, 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
2. Reſcmbling wool. Shakeſpeare. Phillips. 
WORD. /. Lone Saxon; wweord Dutch.) 
1. A lingle part of ſ Bacon. Pope. 
2. A ſhort diſcourſe. 
3. Talk, diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare. Den 
4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. 


Shakeſpeare. 

Language. Shakeſpeare. Clarendon. 
e. Promiſe. Dryden, Shakeſpeare, 
7. Signal; token. Shakeſpeare, 
8. Account; tydings ; meſſage. | 
Skakeſpear, & Priar. 

9. Declaration. Dryden, 


10. Affirmation. Decay of Piety. Dryden. 
11. Scripture; word ot God, 1 huh 
12. The ſecond perſon of the ever adora- 
ble Trinity. A ſcripture term. Milten, 
o WORD. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
diſpute. T Eftrange. 
To WORD. v». a. To expreſs in proper 

words, | South. Addiſon. 
WORE, The preterite of evcar. 

Dryden. Rowe. 

o WORK, v. 3. pret. worked, or wrought, 
{pe oncan, Saxon; werten, Dutch, ] 
1, To labour; to travel; to toil, 


Sba re. Davies. 
3. To be in action 3 


to be in motion. 
3. To act; tocarry on operations. 1 Sam. 
4. To act as a mnaputaQturer, Tſaiab. 
e 


. To fi þ „ acon. 
I To operate So have effe, 
Romans, Bacon. Clarendon. 


N To obtain by diligence. 1 Samuel, 


-+ 


South, Tillat ſon. 


Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
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$. To att interna ; to operate as 4 purge, 
or other hoc, 7 Brown. Crew. 
9. To act as on an object. ö 
; L'E Sqwift. 
10, To make way, e e. 


11. To be toſſed or agitated, Addi 
To WORK. v. a. gf 8 " 
1. To make by degrees. Milton, Addiſons 
2. Tolabour vs manufacture. 4 
Raleigh. Tatler. 
3. To bring by action into any ſtate. 
Addiſon. 
4. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. 


Hacon. 
5. To produce; to eſſect. 
; Spenſer. 2 Cer, Drummond, 
6. To manage Arbuthrot, 
7. To put-to labour ; to exert. Addiſon. 
8. To embroider with a needle. 
9. To Worx out. To effect by toil, 
| Decay of Piety. Addiſen. 
to. To Work out, To craze; to efface. 
Dryden, 
11. To Won x up. To raiſe. Dryd. Add. 
WORK. 4 [pe one, Saxon; wert, Dutch, ] 
is 


1. To bour ; employment, Ss & 
2. A ſtate of labour. Til. 
3+ Bungling attempt Stillin 


4. Flowers or embroidery of the ncedle. 
Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 
5 Any fabrick or . of —4 2 
Action; feat ; deed, Hammond. 
7, Any thing made. Donne. 
8. Management; treatment, Shcheſpeare, 
9. To ſeton Won x. To employ; to en- 
N a Heoker. 
KER. /. [from <work.] One that 
works. Spenſer. 1 Kings. South. 
WO'RKFELLOW. 5 work and fellow, ] 
2 engaged in the ſame work with ano- 
cr, 
W O'RKHOUSE. ſ. [from werd and 
Wo RKI N CHO Cs. bouſe.] 
1. A place in which any manufacture is 
carried on, Dryden, 
2, A place where idlers and vagabonds are 
condemned to labour. Atterbury. 
WOR'KINGDAY. /. [work and day.] Day 
on which labour is permitted; not the ſab» 
bath. Shake peare. 
WO/RKMAN. ſ. [work and man.] ar- 
tificer ; a maker of any thing. 


Raleigh. Addiſon. 
WO'RKMANLY. 4. {from -<workman.] 
Skilful ; we'l performed ; workmanlike. 


WORKMANLY. ad. Skilfully; in a man - 


ner becoming a workman. 
| Tuffer, Shakeſpeare. 
WORKMANSHIP, . (from wworkman.] 
1. Manufacture; ſumething made by any 


ane, 4 7. Tillat ſon. 
4. The {kill of a worker. * S . 
© 3+ The art of working. Moodevard. 


WORK» 
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WoORK MASTER. /. {work and maſter.] 
T he performer of any work. 
| Spenſer. Eccluſ. 
WO'RKWOMAN. /. (reer and woman.] 
1. A woman ſkilled in wann 
2. A woman that works for hire. 1275 
WORK DAT. /. [Corrupted from work- 
ingday.] The day not the ſabbath. 
| Shakeſpeare. Herbert. 
gy [ropl>, Saxon; wereld, Dut.] 
1. World is the great collective idea of all 
bodies whatever. | Leaicke. 
2. Syſtem of beings, Nicene Creed. 
3. The earth; the terraqueovs globe. 
; Milton. 
4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence, wg 50 
A ſecular life. Waller. Roger. 
Public life. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Bulineſs of life ; trouble of lite, 
4 Shakeſpeare. 
8. Great multitude. Raleigh. Sanderſon. 
9: Mankind; an hyperbolical expreſſion 
or many. Hooker. Clarendon, 
10. Courſe of life. 
11. Univerſal empire. Milton. Prior. 
12. The manners ot men. Dryden. 
13. A collection of wonders; a wonder. 
Obſolete. Knolles. 
14. Time. 
15. In tbe Won Up. In poſſibility. Aadiſon. 
16. For all the Wos 2 a 
0 Sidney. 
WO'RLDLINESS. / | from worldly.] Co- 
vetouſneſs ; addictneis to gain. 
„ | { from world.) A mor- 
tal ſet upon profit, Hlcoler. Rogers, 
WO'RLDLY. a. { trom wr. 
x. Secular ; relating to this life, in con- 
tradiitinction to the life to come. 
Shakeſpeare. Richards. Atrerbury. 
2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to 
a future ſtate. Miken, 
3. Human; common; belonging to the 
world. Raleigh, Hooker. 
WO'RLDLY. ad. [from b. W th re- 
lation to the preſent life. 
| Raleigh. Milton. South. 
WORM, /. yy nm, Saxon; worm, Dutch; 
vermit, Lat : 
1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in 
the earth. _ Shakeſpeare. Sandys. 
2+ A poiſonous ſerpent, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Animal bred in the bn arvey. 
4+ The animal that ſpins ſilk. | 
Shakeſpeare, 
$- Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 


6, Something tormenting. 
Sbateſpeare Milton. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned 
round ; any thing ſpiral. Maxon. 
To WORM. v. 4. | from the noun.} Teo 


Shake{peare. 
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work ſlowly, ſecretly, and gradually. : 
eroert, 
To WORM, v.a, To drive by flow and 
ſecret means. Swiſt. 
WO'RMEATEN. 2. [worm and -aten. ] 
1. Gnawed by worms. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Old ; worthleſs. Raleigh. Donne. 
WO/RM WOOD. /. [from its virtue to kill 
worms in the body ] Of thisplant there 
are thirty-two ſpecies, one of which, the 

common wormwoed, in the roads. 
Miller. Flyer. 
WO'RMY, a. [from worm.] Full of worms. 


w paſ Milton. 
ORN. part. paſl. of wear. 
; Dryden. Locle. 
WORN'IL. /. In the backs of cows in the 
ſummer, are maggots. which in Eſſex they 
call qwornils. Derham. 
To WO'RRY. v. 4a. [ycoizen, Saxon, } 
1. To tear or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 
a Kino Charles. Large. 
2. To harraſs, or perſecute brutally, 
$h. Milt South. Southern. Add. Reto. Sw. 
WORSE, a, The comparitive of bad 
{ pi, Saxon.] More bad; more ill. 
4 Daziecl. Locle. 
WORSE. ad. In a manner more bad. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The WORSE ſ. [from the adjective. } 
1. The loſs ; not the ad vantage; not the 
better. Spenſer. Kings. 
2. Something leſs good. Clarifjas 
To WORSE. v. a: | trom the adjective.] To 
put to diſadvantage. Milton, 
WORSHIP. . y on reh, Saxon. ] 
1. Dignity ; eminence; excellence. 
P/alms, 
2+ A character of honour. 
Shakeſpeare Dryden, 
3. A term of ironical reipect. Popes 
4. Adoration ; religious act of reverence, 
Milton. I illiotſen. 
5. Honour ; reſpect; civil deference 
b Luke, 
6. Idolatry of lovers. Shakeſpeare, 
To WO'RSHIP. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. Lo adore ; to honour or venerate with 
religious rites. Exod. Milton. Randelph. 
2 Tarcſpet; to honour ; to treat with 
civil revcrence Shake/p ares 
To  &'RSHIP. v.n. To perform atis of 
adoration. Geneſis. 
WO'RSHIPFUL. @. fwworfrip and full. | 
1. Claiming reſpect by any character or 
dignity South, 
2. A term of ironie i reſpect. Stilli-gficer, 
WO'RSHIPFULLY. ad. from rh ul.] 
Reſpecttuily. Shakey, eare. 
WORSHIPPER. /. ffiom * of Ador- 
er; one that worthips douth. Addiſon. 
WORST. a. The ſuperlative of h oft 
bad ; moſt ill, Sb akeſpeare. Locke, 
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WORST. g. The moſt calamitous or wick» 
ed ſtate, Shakeſpeare. Digby. Dryden, 
To WORST, v. a. | trom the adjective.] 
. To defeat; to overthrow, Suckling. 
WO'RSTED, /. [from Werfted, a town in 
Norfolk famous for the woolen manufac- 
ture] Woollen yarn ; wool ſpun. 
| y 20 Slakeſpeare. Pope. 
WORT, /. bare, Saxon; evort, Dutch ] 
1. Originally a general name for an herb. 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind, | 
3. New beer either un fermented, or in the 
act of fermentation. Bacon, 


.WORT H, or Wurts, V. I. (pe o Fan. Sax. ] 0 


To be. Spenſer, 
WORTH. In the termination of the name 

ot places comes from 1 oni, a court or farm, 

or o , a ſtreet or road, Gibſon, 
WCRTH. y (ye ns, Saxon, ] 

1. Frice ; value. ioc ler. Woodward. 

2. Excellence; virtue. 

Sidncy. Hooker. Donne. 
3. Importance; valuable quality. 


Hecker, South, 
WORTH. &. 
3, Equal in price to; equal in value to. 
Shakeſpeare. Addiſon, 
2. Deſerving of. 
Clarendon. Berkley, Watts. 
3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. Sands, 
WO'R't HILY. ad. from evortLy.] 
x, Suitably; not below the rate of. Ray. 
2. Deſervedly. Dryden. 
3. Juſtiy, not without cauſe. 
Hooker, South, 
WO'RTHINESS. /. [from worthy. ] 
1. Deſert. 
2. Excellence ; dignity ; virtue, 
Sidney. Holder. 
3- State of being worthy ; quality of de- 
ſerving. - Sidney. 
WO'R THLFSS. a. [from worth, | 
1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excel- 
lence. Shakeſjeare, Roſcommon, 
2. Having ng value. Prior. Addiſon, 
WO'RTHLESSNESS. ,. [from evorrhleſs.] 
Want of excellence; want of dignity; 
want of value, Mere. 
WO'R THY. a. [from worth. ] 
1. Deſerving; ſuch as merits. 
Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Valuable ; noble; dlultiious, 1 


Hooker. 


Heoker. Davies. 


3. Having worth; having virtue. Digi 
4- Suitable for any quality good or bad; 


equal in valve, | Dryden. 
5. Suitable to any thing bad, 

s Shakeſpeare, 
6. Deſerving of ill. Deuteronomy. 


WORTHY. /. {from the adjeQtive.] A man 
laudable for any eminent quality, parti- 
cularly for valour. Bravn. For . 
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To WO'R THA. . . [ from the adjective. J 
To render worthy z to aggrandiſe; to ex- 
alt. Shakeſpeare. 

To WOT. v. n. [; itan Saxon.] To know; 
to beaware. Hooker, Shakeſpeare. 

WOVE. The preterite and participle paſſive 
of weave. itton, 

WOVEN. The participle paſſive of weave, 

WOULD The preterite of will, 

' 3. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives 
the force of the ſubjunctive mood. Ray. 
'2. Was or am reſolved ; wiſh or wiſhed 


to. Sidney, 
3. It is a familiar term for ib to do, or 
to have. Shakeſpeare, 


WOULDING. g. {from would. } Motion 
of deſire z diſpoſition to any thing; pro- 
penſion ; inclination ; incipient purpoſe. 

Hammond. 

WOUND. / [pund, Saxon; wworde, Dutch.] 
A hurt given by violence. 

Shakeſpeare. Swift. 

To WOUND. . a. [from the noun. } Io 
hurt by violence. Shakeſpeare. Deuter. 

"  1-Sam. Pſalms Iſa. 1 Cor. Milton. 

WOUND. I he preterite and participle paſ- 
live of wind. . Ad. Wilkins. 

WO/UNDLESS. a. [| from wwouad. | Exempt 
from wounds. 

WO'UNDWORT. /. {[wulneraria, Latin. ] 
A plant. 

WORX, The preterite of wax. Be- 

WOXE. came. Obſolete, Spenjer. 

WOY/XEN. The participle of to wax. 

| Spenſer. 

WRACK. /. [wracl, Dutch; phæece, 
Saxon. ] 

1. Deſtruction of a ſhip,  Dryd:n, 

2. Ruin ; deſtruction, . 
To WRACK. v. 4. 

1. To dcttroy in the water, to wreck. 

2. It ſeems in Million to mean to rock, to 

ſhake. 

3. To torture to torment, Conolcy. 

To WRA'NGLE. v.. [from wor-ngbe- 
ſeur, Dutch.} To diſpute peeviſhly ; to 
quarrel perverſely, Lecke. Addiſon. Fope. 


. WRANGLE /. [trom the verb.] A quarrel; 


a perverſe diſpute. Swift, 
WRANGLER. /. [from worargle.] A per- 

verſe, peeviſh, diſputative man. 
Herbert. 


To WRAP. v. a. [hpeonplan, Saxon, to 
turn; reer, Daniſh. ] 
1. 10 roll together; to complicate. 
Fokn. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 
rolled or thrown round. Dryden. Ezekiel. 
3. To compriſe ; to contain. Addiſon, 
4. To Waar up, To involve totally. 
Knolles. 
5. To 
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g. To tranſport ; to put in ecſtaſy. Ccrvlcy, 
WRA'PPFR. g. {from wap. ] 
1. One that wravs, 
2, That in which any thing is wrapped, 
Addiſon. 
WRATH, ,. [ppa*, Saxon ; vreed, cruel, 
Dutch.] Anger; fury ; rage. Spenſer, 
WRA THFUL. a. {wrath and full. } An- 
gry ; furious; raging. Spenſer. Spratt, 
WRA'THEFULLY. ad. [from trat Hf. 
Furiouſly ; paſſionately. Shakeſpeare. 
WRA'THLESS. 2. {from wrath. Free 
from anger. N aller. 
To WREAK. v. 4 Old preterite and part. 
— + pen [p3:@con, Saxon, torecſten, 
utch. \ 
1. To revenge. Spenſer. Fairfax. 
2. To execute any violent deſign. 
Dryden. Smith. 
WREAK , [from the verb. | 
1. Revenge; vengeance, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Paſſion ; furious fit. Shakeſpeare, 
WREAKEFUL. a. [from wreak.] Revenge- 
ful ; angry. 
WREATH ,. [yneos, Saxon] 
1. Any thing curled or twiſted. 
Bacen. Milton. Smith, 
2. A Garland; a chaplet. Roſcommon, 
To WREATH. v. a. preterite corcatbed; 
part. pal}, eorearhed, zorcathen. 
1. To curl; to twiſt ; to convolve. 
| Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
2. To interweave : to entwine one in ano- 
ther, South. Dryden. 
3- To encircle as a garland. . Prior, 
4+ To encircle as with a garland. 
Dryden. Prior, 
WREATHY, a. [from woreath.] Spiral; 
curled ; twiſted, Brown. 
WRECK. /. [pnacce, Saxon, a miſerable 
perſon : coracke, Dutch, a ſhip broken, ] 
1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks or 
ſhallows at ſea. Spenſer. Daniel. 
2. Diſſolution by violence. Milton. 
. Ruin; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 
To WRECK. v. 4. {from the noun. 
1. Todeſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 
Spenſer. Wqwdward, 
2. To ruin, Daniel. 
To WRECK, v. n. To ſuffer wreck. Milton. 
WREN. /. [pnenna, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird. 
| Shakeſpeare. Brown. 
To WRENCH, v. 4. [pfunzan, Saxon; 


3 Dutch. 

1. To pull by violence; to vreſt; to 
force. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
2. To ſprain ; to diſtort. Sep. Swift. 

WRENCH. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A violent pull or twiſt. 
2. A ſprain, | 

To WREST v. a. [ppzrran, Saxon.} 

1. To twiſt by violence; to extort by 
writhing or force, Aſclom. Dr zen, Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare. Chapman, 


Lecke. 
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2. To diſtort ; to writhe ; to force. 
Hooker, Shakeſpeare. 
WREST. /. {from the verb.] Diſtortion ; 
violence. Hooker. 
WRESTER. /. ſtrom vor.] He who 
wreſts, 
To WRE'STLE. v. n. [from wre.] 
1. Io contend who ſhall throw the other 
' down, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ſtrupole; to contend. Clarendon. 
WRESTLER. /. {from «oreſile } 
1. One who wreſtles ; one who proſeſſes 
the athletick art, | Denham. 
2. One who contends in wreſtling. Waller, 
WRETCH. / [ppecca, Saxon. | 
1. A miſerable mortal. Accidence. 
2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. Sidney. 
3- It is uſed by way of ſlight, ironical pity, 


or contempt. rayton. 
WRETCHED. a. [from wretch.] 
1. Miſerable; unhappy. Hooker « 


2. Calamitous ; afflictive. 
3- Sorry; pitiful ; paltry z worthle(s. 
Hooker. Roſcommon, 
4. Deſpicable ; hatefully contemptible Sid. 
WRE TCHEDLY. ad. from toretched.] 
1. Miſcrably ; — + mg Clarendon. 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably. South. 
WRE!TCHEDN SS. ſ. [from orerched. ] 
1. Miſery ; unhappineſs ; afllifted ſtate. 
S idney. Raleigh, 
2. Pitifulneſs ; deſpicableneſs. 
WRE'TCHLESS. @. Careleſs ; mindleſs ; 
heedleſs. Hammond. 
To WRVGGLE. v. . fpp1;an, Saxon : 
ruggelen. Dutch.] To move to and fro 


with ſhort motions, Mare. Swift. 
To WRIVGGLE. v. a. To put in a quick 
reciprocating motion. Hudibra s. 
WRIGHT i [ prahra, pyphra, Saxon. 
A workman ; an arti : a maker; a 
manufacturer. Cheyne, 


To WRING. v. 4. preter. and part. paſſ. 
wwringed and wrung., [pn:ngan, Saxon, ] 
I, To twiſt ; to turn round with violence, 


Leviticus. 

2. To force out of any body by contortion. 

W, oftons 

3. To ſqueeze ; to preſs. Shateſpeare. 

4. To writhe, Shakeſpeare, 

5 To pinch. Baton. Clarendon. 
To force by violence ; to extort. 

Shakeſpeare, Milton. 


7. Toharraſs; to diſtreſs ; to torture. 
| Shakeſpeare, Roſcommon. 
8. To diſtort ; to turn to a wrong purpoſe, 
Aſcham, it ifte, 
9. To perſecute with extortion, . 
To WRING. v. 3. To writhe with an- 
guiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
WRIUNGER. /. {from ring] One who 


ſqueezes the water out of clothes. 
8 Shaleſpeore. 
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WRINKLE. /. [pnincle, Saxon; corinkel, 
Dutch, 
1, Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or 
the face. Havel. Swift. 
2. Any roughneſs. Dr yden. 
To WRUNKLE. v. a. [ppinclian, Saxon. ] 
1. To corrugate ; to contract into furrows. 
Bacon. Pope, 
2. To make rough or uneven. . Milton. 
WRIST, / {pypprx, Saxon.] The joint by 
which the hand is joined to the arm, 
Shakeſpeare. Peacbam. 
WRI'ST! AND. /. [wrift and bard.] The 
faſtening of the ſhirt at the hand, 
WRIT. /. [from write, ] 


1. Any — written ; ſcripture. This 


ſenſe is now chicfly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Bible. Knolles. Addiſon. 
2. A judicial proceſs. Prior. 
3. A legal inſtrument. Ay liſfe. 


WRIT, The preterite of write. Pr hr. 

To WRITE. v a. preterite write or wrote; 
part. pall. dritten, writ, or wrote. [ ppuran, 
apj11an, Saxon, } 

1. To expreſs by means of letters. 
Shakeſpeare. Deut. 
To engrave; to impreſs, Locke, 

3. To produce as an author. Granville. 

4. To tell by letter. Frier. 

To WRITE. v. . 
1. To perform the act of writing. 


15 Sbateſteare. 
2. To play the author. ddiſen. 
3. To tell in books. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To ſend letters. 1 Eſdras, 
5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled; to 
uſe the ſtile of. Shake peare. Ben. Jebnſen. 
6. To compoſe ; to form compoſitions. 
Waller. Felten. 
WRITER. /. [from orice. ] 
1. One who practiſes the art of writing. 
2. An author, Bacon. Addiſon. Swift. 
To WRITHE. v. a. |pp3ban, Saxon. | 
1. To diſtort ; to deform with diſtortion. 
Shakeſpeare. Milton. Dryden. 
2. To twiſt with violence. Milton. Addiſ. 
3. To wreſt ; to force by violence. 


Hooker. 
4. To twiſt, Dryden. 
To WRITHE. v. . To be convolved with 


y or torture, Addiſon, 
To WRFTHLE. v. 4. from critbe.] To 
wrinkle ; to corrugate. | 
WRYTING. /. [from writ. ] 
1. A legal inſt ent. 
a. A compoſure 3 a book, Hecler. Addiſ. 
3 A uriting r of any kind. Shakeſp. 
WW ITINGMASTER. /. One wha teaches 
to write. | Dryden. 
VRUTTEN. The participle paſſive of qurire. 


9 Spenſer. 
WRO'KEN. The part. paſſ. of To wresk. 
WRONG, ſ. [ppanze, Saxon.] | 


Spenſer, 


WRY 


1. An injury; a deſigned or known detri- 

ment, Sidney, Spenſer. Daniel. Dryden. 

2. Errour ; not right, Roſcommon. Watts, 
WRONG. 3. {from the noun. ] 

1, Not morally right; not agreeable to 

propriety or truth, Sidney. Addiſon. 

2. Not phyſically right; unfit ; unſuitable. 


Sxoift. 

WRONG, ad. Not rightly ; amiſs, 
Locke. Pope. 
To WRONG. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
injure ; to uſe unjuftily, _ 
Hooker. Spenſer, Addiſon, 
WRONGDOFER. /. [wrong and deer.) An 
injurious perſon, . Sidney, Ayliffe. 
WRO'NGER. /. {from wrong.] He that 

injures ; he that does wrong, 

— 2 Raleigh. 
WRO'NGFUL. a. [wrong and full. Inju- 
rious ; unjuſt, Stakeſpeare, Dryden. 
WRO'NGFULLY. ad. [from wrong fal. } 
Unjuſtly. Sidney. Speclator. 
WRO'NGHEAD. a, [wrong and 
WRONGHE'ADED. } bead. ] Having 
a perverſe underſtanding. Pope. 
WRO'NGLY, ad. { from «<vrong.] Unjuſtly; 
amiſs. Shakeſpeare. Locke. 
WRO/NGLESSLY. ad. [from «vrongleſs. ] 
Without injury to any. Sidney. 
WROTE. pret. and part. of write. Scuth. 
WROT H. 3. [pnad, Saxon. wred, Daniſh.] 
Angry. Out of uſe. Geneſis. 
WROUGHT, [rnoxt, Saxon.] The pret. 
and part. pal. as it ſeems, of work z as 

the Dutch werelen, makes gerocbt. 
1. Effeted-z performed. John, Stephens. 

2. Influenced ; prevailcd on. 


Shakeſpeare, Milton. 


3. Produced; cauſed. on. Addiſon. 
4. Worked ; laboured, Bar. Milton. 
5. Gained ; attained. $Shakeſpear e. 
6. Operated, Milton. Phillips. 
7. Worked. Deut. Bacon. 
8. Actuated. Dryden. 
9. Manufactured. Raleigb. Milton. 
10. Formed. 2 Corinthians. 


11. Excited by degrees. Addiſon. Swift. 
12. Guided; managed. Milton. 
13. Agitated; diſturbed. 'S$ re. 
WRUNG, The preter. and part. paſſive of 
wring. L'Eftrange. Thomſon. 
WRY. a. [ from writhe.] 
1, Crooked ; deviating from the right of 
direction. Sidney. Sharp. 
2. Diſtorted. Arbuthnot: Pepe. 
3. Wrung ; perverted ; wreſted, 


To WRY, v. . [ from the adjective.] To 
be contorted and writhed ; to deviate from 
the right direction. Sander ſon. 

To WRT. v. 4. {from the adjective.] To 
make to deviate ; to diſtort. Si 


idney- 
X 


XEE which; rough teen! in Saxon words, beging no word in the Engliſh 


3 F<: 
. - +. 


Ft 41 


"4 þ 


DIQIDZIOEAC 


yy 
. 1. 


14 * 


beginning of words, is a con- 
r © has and when it 
9 follows a conſonant, is a 
| = has the ſound of 1. It is 
at the end of words, and whenever two ii s 
; and in words derived 
, to expreſs the v. T was 
bythe Saxons, whence y is found 
for i in the old Engliſh writers. 


yy . A ſmal ihip foe carrying paſ- 
YARD. + Found her gg. 


2. [end, S . A meaſure of three — 
' Bacon; Holder. 
The ſupports 


1 the pod 
YARDWAND. / 52 2 weed} 
meaſure of a 


TAR 4. 6 3 
eager. bakeſpeare. 
YABELY ad. [from yare.} Wee, ; 


« Temple. 
To YARR. v. ». [from the found ; hirrio, 


Latin. JTo g wl, or ſnarl like a dog. 
YA'RROW. 7. A plant which grows wild 
on the dry inks, and is uſed in medicine. 
YAWL. /. Alittle veſſel belonging to a 
* convenience of paſſing to and 
om it. 


To YAWN. v. 3. [zeonan, Saxon.} 
1. To gape; to oſcitate; to have the 
mouth opened involuntaril 
N with. -* 
To ex 


eee 
er 


e. 


YARN, | [xeann, Saxon. ] — en:; 3 


Gam . 


* 1 4 7 
: * : P 


. ; . 4 4 


" " 
K. 1 | % # 
7 © . . « 


'XEL 


me get 


| 1 Oltttion. | * y 


YA e. . from 8 
1 


YDREA/D. The old pret. of to dread. 

” Spenſer. 
YE- The nominative plural of then. Luke, 
IEA. ad. [es. or zea, Saxon; ja, Dutch. ] 

Yes. Shakeſpeare. Mattherp. 
To YEAD,. „ YEDE. v. ». 2 yade. 
To go; to march. | _ 
To YEAN. V. . (© amian, gane To b ng 
Tres N Uſed of ſheep. Shakeſp. Dryden. 
YEA/N ING, J. {rm eee, ] the young 
YEAR. 7 ** Saxon.] Twelve — * 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. It is often uſed plurally, — 4 
ral termination, re. 
Y  ARLING. «- 3 a — 

RLING. &« m a 
old. your 8 . 


IEARLV. . [from Loy, ] Annual ; 2 
ng a year, Prior 
AEC A Annually ; z Once a year. 


den, 
To r uv. . [cannan, Saxon. To 
feel great internal uncaſineſs. x 
Spenſer. Genefis. 
To YEARN. v. 4. To grieve ; to vex. 


Shakeſpeare. 
YELK. . [from zerlepe, yellow, Saxon. ] 
The yellow part of the egg. It is com- 


_ pronounced, and often written, yolk. 
TY Brown. Drydes. 8 
6 Z To 


— 


YES 
To YELL. V. . To ery out with horrcour © 


and agon Spenſer, Drayton, Miltog. 


YOK 
YE'STERDAY. . On the day laſt paſt, 


Bacon, 


YELL. J. {from the verb.] A cry on bes "YESTERNIGHT. /, The night before this 


rour. Shakeſpeare e. 


Duck 4 K colour, 


Milton, —— 
vH Lo woor. A gold coin. Arbuthn, 
YE'LLOWHAM [ER, ſ. A bird, 

W 4 N yea] Ap- 
roachin | 32 
II 1811 — ＋ [from yellewifs.] _ 
The quality of app 5 1 
Bey 
YELLOWN rom ] 
1. The — of 10 — 
acon. Arbuthnoere: * 


2. It is uſed in r for j 

YELLOWS, ſ. A diſeaſe in . 
owes its original to obſtructions in the 
pipe, — ure cauſed by 4.7 by r gritty 
matter; or to the ſtoppage of the roots of 
thoſe little ducts * EEE pipe, by 
the like matter, 

To YELP. v. a. dupe 


; S&T beagle hound 


YF!OMAN. /. [The true etymolo 
to be from geman, Friſick, a villa. * 
1. A man of a ſmall . 3 8 

farmer; a gentleman farmer. 

. Locke. Addiſon, 

A. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind 

of ceremonious title given to ſoldiers : 

whence we have (till emen of the guard. 

Bacon. Swift. 

3. It was probably a frecholder not ad» 

| waed to the rank os, a gentleman, 

Shakeſpeare. 

YEOMANRY. LEW [from mo. The col- 
lective body Bacon. 

To YERK. v. a. "To throm ont or move 

wich a ſpring. A — is ſaid to 
vert, or ſtrike out his , when he 
- flings and kicks aich his whe hind quar- 
ters. Farrier's Die. 

YERK. . [from the verb.] A quick mo- 


To \ YERN. v. 4. See Yrann, r 
"RR Zire, Sax.] A term of 


c affirmative particle oppoſed to 


YEST. err, Saxon. ] 
1. The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer in 
fermentation 3 —— Hudibras. Gay. 
3- The ſpume on a troubled ſea, Shate/p. 


YESTY. a. [from yeſt.] Frothy ; — 
Shakeſpeare, 


YE/STER. 4. A! ward Dateh.) Being next 


louſy. 


before the t da Yo 

YESTERDAY. „ irrandær, Saxon. 
The day laſt paſt; the next day before to- 
day, - Shakeſpedre, Prior, 


vos FERNIGHT. ad. On the n 2 
YET. c Nate 7 [zyr, 75 828 _ 


| Daniel, South, Tillotſon. 

CET: a | 

over and = Atter 

d. e rain te fc 
on. 

Once again, Pope. 
22 this time ; ſo ſoon ; — 
1 before it. Bacen. 
At leaſt. Baker. 


It notes increaſe or extenſion of the 


orſes. ft ſenſe of the Hoods to which i I joined 


* Dryden, 
7. Still; in a new T'Eftranges, 
8. Even ; after all, MWhitgifte. Bacon, © 


1 fer glam: ee” 1 5 7 
tree of tou 
— 75 nee of tough 


YEWEN. . [from | Made of the 
OR, +. [from yew.) 
YEERE..ad. A [jrenc, Saxon.] To 


147 

To. YIELD, v. a. [zeloan, Saxon, to 255 ] 

1, To produce ; to give: in return for cul- 

© tivation or labour. n . Arbuthnet, 
2. To produce in general. 

Shakeſpeare, Arbuthnot. 

3- To afford ; to exhibit. $; » Locke. 

4. To give as claimed of right. Milton. 

Io allow ; to permit. Miltan. 


„To emit ; to expire. Geneſis. 
7. To relign ; to Wars. 
8. To * , give * Knelles, 


To YIELD. YU, Ms 


1. To give up the conquelt ; to ſubmit, | 
5 5 h _- Walton. 
24 To com * an Prov. 
3. To compy with thinks. B Bacon, Milton. 
| > HOT; to admit; to allow ; not 
to deny, Hakhewill. 
5. To Js place 2s laferiour in excationce 
or any other quality. Dryden. 
YIE'LDER. / (from Yield.) One =o yields. 


f re, 
YOKE. ſ. [xe oc, Saxon; jock, Dutch, ] 
1. 170 — placed on the neck of 


draught oxen. Numbers. P 

2. A mark of ſervitude ; ſlavery. D Dryden, 
3. A chain ; alink ; a bond. Dryden. 
Trang . a pair. 


» Dryden, _ 


To 2 v. 4. 10 rom the noun. ] 
To bind by a yoke or carriage 
e 
2, To join or couple with an 


YOU 


4. To reſtrain ; to confine. 
YO'KE-ELM. / A tree. 


Bacon. 


Ain b. 


Y ux 
3. To enſlave; to ſubdue, Shakeſpeare, YOUNGLING.{. [from / 
& To reſtrain — ren 


Saxon.] Any creature 
life 


YO'KEFELLOW. 2 / { yoke and fellow, or YOU'NGLY. ad. [ from young. | 
YOKEMATE. f mate, ] + 1. Early in ite , Sheheſpearos 
. I, Companion in r. Gba . Ignorantly; weak | 
2. Marte; fellow, Hudibrut. Steprey. YOUNGST . {from young.]J A 
YOLD, for yielded. Obſolete. Spenſer. YOUNKERS 4 young perſon, 
YOLK. ſ. [Sce III E. ] The yellow part of | Shakeſpeare. Creech, Pricr, 


Rey. YOUNGTH. J [from ag.] Y 


— 


an e | 
YON. 2. [ze ond, Saxon.] Being | 
YOND [ at a diſtance within view, YOUR. pronoun. [ ropen, Saxon.] 
YONDER. Shak. B. Jobnſon. Pope, 1. Belonging to you. Shakeſpeare. 
YON. ad. At a diſtance within 2 Youns is when the ſubſtantive 
YOND. View. © Milten. Arbuth, Boe before or is underſtood ; as this is your 
YO'NDER, bak BY vas book, this book is yours. . Sten. Pepe. 
YOND. a. Mad; furious: perhaps tranſ- YOURSEEE. /. [ yeur and ſelf.] You, even 
ported with rage ; under alienation of you; * not Shakeſ 
mind, Spenſer. YOUTH. , Cee nk, Saxon.] 
YORE, or of Yore, ad. [3e0rana, Suxon.] 1. The part of life ſucceeding to childhood 
we —_— Spenſer, — 6 nay Sbaleſp. Milt. A. 
2. Of old time; long ago. Pope. 2. A young man. Sbateſp. Milt. Dryd. 


YOU, pron. [e op, wh, Saxon. £ - Young men, Ben, 
1. The 18 caſe of ye. £pb. YOU'T HFUL, 4. [ youth and full,] ae 
2. It is uſed inthe nominative. 1. — , 
| Sha 2. Suitable to the firſt part of life, 
3. It is the ceremonial ward for the ſecond - Milten. Dryden. 9 
Perſon ſingular, and is always uſed, except 3. Vigorous as in = Bentley. 
in ſolemn language. Fete. YOU'THEFULLY. ad. { from youthful. } 
YOUNG. 3. ſwng, yeong, Saxon; eng. 2 youthful manner. 
Dutch. ] YOUTHLY, a, {from yeurb.] Young ; 
1. Being in the firſt part of life 3 not old. carly in life. | Spenſar. 
x N » Chapman. Cowley. YOUTHY., a, [from youth.) Young ; 
+ 2. Ignorant ; weak. Shake ſpeare, thful. Spectator. 
3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. YPI'/GHT. part. [ y and pigbt, from pirch.] 


acon, 
YOUNG. . The offspring of animals col- 


lectively- ien. Merg, 
YOU'NGISH. a, [from young. } Somewhat 
young. Tatler. 


Z AF 
Is found in the Saxon alphabets, 


ſer down by Grammarians, but 
9 is read in no word originall 
Tcutonick; its ſound is un 
formly that of an hard 8. 
ZA'FFAR. } / Powder the calx of cobalt 
ZA'FFIR, very fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints ; 
this being wetted with eemmon water, the 


L 


ce 


2. 


YUCK. 1. jec ten, Dutch, ] Itch, | 

LE. / [eol, yeol,yehul, Saxon,] The 
time of Chriſtmas. 

YUX. f. [ye ex, Saxon. ] The hiccough. 


- 
- 
o 
= 


SK 


whole eoncretes into a ſolid maſs called 
zafſre, which from its hardneſs has been 
miſtaken for a mineral, Hill. 
ZA'NY. /. One employed to raiſe laughter 
by his geſtures, actions, and f 3 a 


merry andrew; a buffoon Shak. Donne. 
ZA'RNICH /. A ſolid ſubſtance, in which 

or piment is frequently found ; and it ap- 
ent, but 
without 


proaches to the nature of orpim 


d z OC 


without its luſtre and foliated texture, The 


common kinds of zarnich are green and 
ellow. Hill. 
ZEAL ſ. (hee; zelur, Latin.] Paſſionate 
rdour for any perſon or cauſe. 
Milton. Dryden. Tilloofen. Spr ate. 
ZEALOT. , [zealeteur, 45 

One paſſionately ardent in ary cauſe Ge- 
nerally uſed in diſpraiſe. S 7. 
ZEALOUS. 4. from zeal. ] Ardent 
ſionate in any cauſe. Taylor. . 
ZEA'LOUSLY.'ad. [from zeakees. | W 
ſonate ardour. oro 

A LOUSNESS: ſ. {from 1 1 
wr of being zealous. 


ZE'CHIN. ſ. [So vamed from. Z echa, a place 


in Venice where the mint is ſettled for 


* coinage-] A gold coin worth about nine 
ſhillings ſterlin 
| + bf ts like ginger in its leaves, 
* of a ſweet ſcent. 
ZRD. 5 The name of the letter z- 
Shakeſpeare. 
eta. [Arabick.] The point over 
te the nadir. Dawies. Brown, 
227117 . yrs, Latin.] The 
ZEPHY'RUS. A wind; and rr 
— calm ſoft wind. Peach. Milt. 7. 


221 165 peel of an orange ſqueezed } lte 


— 

2. A reliſh; a taſte added. ; 
To ZEST. . a. To heighten by an addi- 

tional reliſh, | 
 ZETPTICK. . {from deri. Proceeding 
"<Q enquiry. _- 

ZE GMA A. ſ. {from dn A fignre 
in grammar, when a verb agreeing with 
divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſsly, 
and to the Anas ſupplement, * luſt 
—_— ſhame, belanet⸗ fear, and mad- 


GEE. f. fIn architecture.] A ſmall bort 
0 


r pedeſtal, being a low ſquare 


122 


1 French. ] A ſpiey 


ZOO 


piece or member, farving to ſupport a buſ- 
. ſtatue, or the like. 

ZO/DIACK. . {{odraxidec} The track of 
| the ſun through the twelve ſigns ; a great 
circle of the ſphere, containing the twelve” 


fi 'B B 
ZONE. Je ᷑ nd; I mY 1 
| p Gramnjlle. 
or 4 The whole 


1. A girdle, 
2. A divifion of the cart 

ſurface of the earth is divided into five 

- zones ; the firſt is contained between tlie 
two tropicks, and is called the torrid zone, 

There are twe temperate zones, and two 

_ frigid zones. The northern temperats 
is terminated by the tropick of Cancer and 

the arctiek polar circle: the ſouthern tem · 
perate zone is contained between the tro- 
pick of Capricorn and the polar circle: the 
frigid zones are circumſcribed b by the polar 
| circles, and n | 

Suc 

3. Circuit; ciccumference. IE — 

ZOO'GRAPHER. Se [Cd and gage. 
One who deſcribes the nature, 832 
and forms of animals. 

ZOOGRAPHY. ſ. [of Ce and my 
A deſcription of the forms, natures, an 
properties of animals. | 8 

ZOOLOGY. ſ. [of ds and e.] A 

| wh mmm living creatures. 

ZOO'PHYTE. [Cnigur .] Certain ve- 
. getables or ſubt we xe of the 
nature both of vegetables and animals. 


| ZOOPHORRICK Column. f. [In architcc- = 


ture. ] A ſtatuary column, or a column 
which e the figure of an 


200 THñORUs. ſe [LTTesgegze.] A part be- 


tween the architraves and cornice, fo called 

on account of the ornaments carved on it, 

among which are the figures of animals. 
Dig. 

ZOOTOMIST, {. [of Cre -] A diſ- 

ſec tor of the bodies of brute beaſts. 


200 TOM. F {Z»ereale.] DifleRion of 
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